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PART  I 

The  Administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 

Continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 

Movement 

TO 

April  28th,  1619. 


PREFACE 

THE  site  of  Jamestown  as  appropriate  for  the  location  of  a 
colony  had  been  approved,  before  our  people  came  over,  by 
Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ay  lion,  a  Spanish  lawyer,  judge  of  the  Audience 
of  Santo  Domingo.  In  1520  he  received  a  license  to  explore  the  coast 
of  Florida,  a  name  which  stretched  indefinitely  up  the  coast.  Like 
Raleigh,  he  sent  first  an  exploring  party,  to  examine  the  country,  and 
make  a  report.   This  was  done  in  a  caravel,  by  Cordilla. 

Satisfied  with  his  report,  Ayllon  went  to  Spain,  received  a  royal 
cedula,  or,  as  we  would  call  it,  a  patent  or  grant,  to  explore  and  settle 
800  leagues  of  coast,  an  extent  of  country  which  would  take  in  from 
the  southern  point  of  Florida  to  somewhere  about  Labrador. 

He  then  sent  a  further  preliminary  expedition  under  Pedro  de 
Quexos,  in  1525  ;  and  himself  sailed  from  Hispaniola/  in  June,  1526, 
with  the  same  number  of  ships  our  people  came  in,  in  1607,  and  with 
people  by  whom  he  would  plant  his  colony. 

After  running  along  the  coast,  he  also  turned  into  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  pursued  the  same  western  course  up  the  James  River  which 
Captain  Christopher  Newport  followed  in  1607.  And  he  came  to  the 
same  peninsula  where  our  people  finally  stopped,  and  that  which  we 
later  called  Jamestown,  he  named  San  Miguel.  And  then,  how  his- 
tory repeats  itself,  he  died  of  a  fever;  and  quarrels  in  the  colony 
led  to  its  abandonment." 

This  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the  many  voyages  made  by  the 
Spaniards  in  those  early  days,  long  before  the  English  came  upon 
the  scene. 

All  this  was,  no  doubt,  known  to  those  at  the  head  of  this  move- 
ment. Richard  Hakluyt  and  many  others  in  that  Company  were 
learned  men,  and  they  presumably  knew  well  what  the  Spaniards  had 
done  ;  and,  though  our  records  say  nothing  about  this,  it  may  be  that 
they  knew  that  what  we  call  Jamestown  Island  was  the  spot  these 
Spaniards  had  settled  on,  and  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
their  judgment  as  to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  location  for  their 
colony,  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  had  selected  this 

^  Same  as  Haiti,  or  San  Domingo.   It  has  all  three  names. 

'  Century  Dictionary  and  Cjxlopedia,  Ayllon ;  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World,  p.  11. 
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same  place  years  before,  although  the  reason  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  was  because  of  the  convenient  wharf  they  found  there,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  channel  of  the  river  had  cut  into  the  land  at  that 
point,  and  the  ships  could  come  up  close  to  the  land,  and  be  tied  to 
the  trees  on  the  shore. ^  This  may  have  been  also  the  same  reason 
which  controlled  the  Spaniards  in  their  selection. 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  by  Englishmen  to 
found  Virginia,  one  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1584,  at  Roanoke 
Island  ;  and  the  other  under  King  James  I.,  at  Jamestown.  Both  had 
failed,  and  the  work  was  then  undertaken  by  a  great  Company,  fur- 
nished with  a  Charter  which  gave  it  sovereign  rights,  and  given  a 
large  domain  in  which  to  establish  itself,  if  it  could  do  so.  This 
domain,  however,  had  to  be  acquired  in  the  face  of  opposition ;  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  its  native  population,  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  two  powerful  rival  European  claimants,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  King  of  France. 

The  object  had  in  view  by  those  who  undertook  this  arduous  task, 
was  to  establish  in  Virginia  a  Protestant  government,  and  one 
founded  on  liberal  political  principles.  The  world  at  that  age  was 
convulsed  by  the  struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Virginia  was  to  be  Protestant.  And  England  was  then 
suffering  from  the  autocratic  ideas  of  James  I.,  who  wished  to  rule 
as  an  absolute  monarch.  Virginia  was  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  from 
such  oppression,  and  to  be  the  stage  on  which  more  liberal  principles 
were  to  be  put  into  effect,  and  the  experiment  tried  of  a  more  popular 
form  of  government  for  a  part  of  the  people  of  England. 

These  principles  made  a  strong  appeal  to  many  of  the  English 
people  of  that  day,  and  it  was  their  support  of  these  principles  which 
carried  on  the  Company  to  achieve  its  success.  But  the  liberal  form 
of  government  offended  King  James,  and  his  opposition  grew  with 
the  passing  years,  until  he  brought  the  Company  into  Court,  and  had 
a  Judge,  of  his  appointing,  annul  the  Charter  he  had  granted  to  it. 

Not  satisfied  with  destroying  the  Company,  he  wished  to  destroy 
the  records  of  the  Company,  and  to  consign  to  oblivion  its  achieve- 
ments. It  was  this  royal  opposition  to  the  Company  which  accounts 
for  the  paucity  of  the  records  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  long  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  contemporary  writing,  resulting  in  the  general 
ignorance  and  misapprehension  which  now  prevails  as  to  the  true 
story  of  the  origin  of  Virginia. 

James  wished  to  have  it  appear  that  his  attempt  had  been  more 
successful  than  it  really  was  ;  and  that  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
'  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  139,  141. 
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pany  had  not  been  as  successful  as  it  really  was,  and  to  this  end  he 
allowed  Captain  John  Smith  to  write  and  publish,  or  there  was  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Colony, 
which  he  thought  would  reflect  credit  on  him  and  his  movement, 
disparage  the  Company,  and  thus  better  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
the  act  of  injustice  he  was  about  to  perpetrate  on  it. 

Far  different  from  James'  intention  in  this  matter,  Smith  so  wrote 
the  work  that  the  King  got  no  credit  for  his  part  in  the  undertaking, 
the  public  of  this  day  hardly  realizing,  that  he  had  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  while  Smith  monopolized  all  credit  of  the  movement  to 
himself,  and  came  off  with  all  the  honor  and  reputation,  not  only  that 
which  was  justly  due  to  the  real  founders,  but  to  James  himself  as 
well. 

It  is  our  desire  to  give  the  honor  to  those  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longs, and  to  follow,  as  best  we  may,  the  most  important  transactions 
of  the  Virginia  Company.  Its  activities  were  limited  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  only,  but  those  years  were  full  of  action  and  import, 
and  they  resulted  in  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  this 
country. 

The  Conquest  of  Virginia  involves  the  dealings  of  Englishmen, 
who  became  Virginians,  with  two  inferior  races.  The  country  they 
came  to  acquire  was  occupied  by  the  one,  and,  no  sooner  had  they 
established  a  foothold  here,  than  there  was  imported  from  Africa 
another. 

The  first  has  practically  vanished,  only  a  handful  of  them  remain- 
ing, while  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  imported  are  with  us 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  they  are 
numbered  by  the  millions. 

The  Indians,  while  nearly  extinct  in  Virginia,  are  still  numerous, 
of  course,  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  relations  between  the  Royal  Virginia  Company  and  the  Crown 
during  the  Second  Attempt,  that  under  the  Charter  of  April  loth, 
1606,  were  peculiar  in  this  respect,  the  tract  of  one  hundred  miles 
square  was  granted  to  the  Company,  as  a  whole,  but  the  government 
over  it  was  reserved  by  the  King. 

During  that  attempt,  no  one  acquired  a  private  title  to  any  of  the 
land;  things  were  held  together,  as  it  were,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  to 
be  assigned  in  severalty  later  on,  and  all  the  colonists  were  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Company,  through  the  institution  called  the 
Magazine.  The  land  was  to  be  granted  to  them  by  the  King  when  the 
proper  time  came,  or  through  the  Council.  But  this  time  never  came 
during  that  movement. 
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The  King,  of  course,  still  claimed  all  the  rest  of  the  country  al- 
leged to  be  England's  rightful  share  of  the  New  World,  which  he 
later  granted  to  the  Company  we  are  now  considering,  and,  had  he 
not  done  so,  he  probably  intended  to  grant  it  to  others,  as  he  did  the 
small  part  granted  to  the  Virginia  Company  in  1606,  and  rule  it 
directly  himself,  like  the  Spanish  monarch,  Philip  III. 

But,  under  the  Third  Attempt,  all  the  rights  of  the  Crown  gradu- 
ally passed  away.  The  enormous  grant  of  land,  and  the  full  sov- 
ereign right  of  government  over  it,  was  made  the  property  of  the 
A'^irginia  Company  of  London,  its  and  its  alone.  It  constituted  a  new 
sovereignty  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  new  and  independent  govern- 
ment— Virginia. 

For  the  l)rief  space  of  fourteen  years  Virginia  was  an  independent 
power,  controlled  and  managed  by  the  Company  in  England.  Before 
that,  the  real  power  was  held  by  the  King,  and  after  that,  it  again 
passed  under  the  power  of  the  King. 

But,  during  those  fourteen  years,  all  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  power  was  that  of  this  Compan}^  It  established  a  legislative 
department  in  Virginia,  in  1619,  but  its  acts  could  be  vetoed  by  the 
Company. 

The  European  world,  during  the  early  period  of  Virginia  history, 
was  torn  by  war,  one  of  the  greatest  wars  on  record,  for  it  involved 
so  many  countries,  and  lasted  so  long  a  time. 

This  war  grew  out  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  many  branches. 
It  was  brought  on  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  attempting  to  sup]:)ress 
the  Reformation,  to  exterminate  Protestantism,  and  to  put  down 
freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  religion. 

The  situation  of  the  parties  clearly  shows  who  was  the  aggressor. 
The  Roman  Catholics  attacked.  The  Protestants  defended  them- 
selves. This  war  was  not  merely  "a  religious  war,"  as  if  parties  and 
nations  fought  just  because  one  had  one  religion,  and  the  other  a 
different  religion.  But  here  a  change  was  proposed  to  be  made,  an 
improvement  soug'ht,  in  the  existing  system  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Abuses  had  crept  in  which  ought  to  be  reformed.  The  effort  to  effect 
that  change,  and  reform  the  abuses,  was  as  bitterly  resented  and 
opposed  by  many  of  those  in  Church  and  State,  as  the  heathen  world 
had  opposed  Christianity  in  its  beginnings. 

This  war  was  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  ideas  and  convic- 
tions, and  we  regard  the  successful  resistance  to  it  as  among  the 
noblest  and  most  important  of  human  achievements. 

The  Reformation  was  not  everywhere  successful.    It  was  sup- 
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pressed  in  Bohemia,  Italy  and  Spain.  But  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden  it  took 
firm  root.  In  France  its  success  under  Henry  IV.,  was  reversed  by 
Richelieu.  But,  in  a  general  sense,  its  main  principle,  the  idea  of  the 
right  on  the  part  of  man  to  freedom  of  thought  and  religion,  has 
triumphed  throughout  the  modern  world,  as  the  result  of  that  heroic 
struggle. 

The  conclusion  of  this  apparently  interminable  war,  represented  at 
the  end,  by  the  struggle  known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was 
brought  about  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  by  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  on  October  24th,  1648.  It  was  a  victory  for  the 
Protestants. 

One  of  its  most  important  provisions  was  the  recognition  by  Spain 
of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Holland,  with  which  it  had  been 
at  war  since  1568.  This  war  was  known  as  the  Eighty  Years'  War. 
It  began  with  Holland's  resistance  to  the  Inquisition,  which  Spain 
had  determined  to  put  on  her  in  order  to  exterminate  the  "heretics" 
in  that  country. 

This  treaty  of  Westphalia  effected  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe,  except  as  to  a  war  Spain  was  unsuccessfully  waging  against 
France,  and  terminated  the  religious  wars.  It  thus  forms  a  great 
landmark  in  history.  But  the  pacification  was  only  on  the  surface, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  by  the  French  Roman  Catho- 
lics began  again,  on  October  22nd,  1685,  when  Louis  XIV.  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  drove  thousands  of  his  best  subjects  out  of 
the  country,  many  of  them  coming  to  Virginia. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  formed  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany had,  in  person,  engaged  on  many  a  bloody  battle-field  with  the 
Spaniards  and  their  Roman  Catholic  allies  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  in  other  countries  in  Europe ;  and  had  also  fought  with  them  on 
the  high  seas,  and  in  their  American  possessions.  It  was  their  fixed 
intention,  not  to  have  these  same  enemies  to  contend  with  in  Virginia, 
and,  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were  excluded. 

Just  as  the  Roman  Catholics  desired  to  have  no  Protestants  in  their 
domains,  so  the  Protestants,  who  founded  Virginia,  desired  to  have 
no  Roman  Catholics  in  Virginia. 

It  was  no  mere  difference  in  theological  doctrines  which  was  here 
involved.  The  question  was  much  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  than 
that.  It  involved  muskets,  cannon,  personal  safety,  the  Inquisition, 
national  independence,  life  and  death. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  there  was  a  lull  in  this 
storm.   A  truce  of  twelve  years  had  been  arranged  between  Holland 
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and  Spain.  It  lasted  from  1609  to  1621.  And  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  which*  had  been  going  on,  as  above  stated,  since 
1586,  when  Elizabeth  sent  an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to 
aid  Holland  against  Spain,  had  been  terminated  by  a  peace  made  in 
1604,  by  James  I.  with  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 

So,  for  the  time  being,  there  was  at  least  nominal  peace,  and  most 
of  the  events  occurring  in  the  next  few  years  took  place  during  that 
period. 

But  the  storm  broke  forth  again  in  all  its  fury,  a  few  years  later 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  1618;  the  termina- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  truce,  in  162 1  ;  and  a  new  declaration  of 
war  between  England  and  Spain,  in  1624,  and  all  Europe  was  again 
convulsed,  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  The  issues  raised  in 
this  controversy  were  so  deep,  that  before  they  were  settled  they  were 
destined  to  rock  England  to  its  foundation ;  for,  involved  in  it  all, 
was  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  I.  and  Parliament ;  the  execution 
of  Charles;  the  dethronement  of  James  II.,  and  putting  in  his  place 
another  William,  the  Prince  of  Orange,^  who,  under  the  title  of 
William  III.,  and  his  wife  Mary,  entitled  Mary  II.,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  dethroned  monarch,  James  II.,  ruled  as  joint  monarchs, 
William  and  Mary,  ever  highly  honored  in  Virginia. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  great  house  of  Orange-Nassau  preserved  the 
liberties  of  the  English  Protestants,  as  well  as  those  of  Holland. 

Had  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  says  Henderson,  "possessed 
the  power,  they  would  have  punished  Protestantism  as  a  capital 
crime ;  and  indeed  in  no  country  where  the  will  of  the  Pope  prevailed 
was  Protestantism  permitted  to  exist."  ^ 

In  the  age  we  are  discussing,  how  could  war  be  avoided  with  the 
Powers  which  sustained  the  Pope  of  Rome,  when  he  laid  claim  to 
titles,  distinctions  and  rights  which  were  beyond  all  reason?  Be- 
ginning in  an  humble  way,  see  how  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope  in- 
creased as  time  went  by : 

Prior  to  Gregory  the  Great  he  called  himself  the  "Universal 
Bishop,"  Gregory  the  Great  adopted  the  style  "Sennis  Servorwn'  ^ 
(591). 

Martin  IV.  was  addressed  as  "the  Lamb  of  God  which  takest  away 

^  He  was  born  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  14th,  1650;  only  son  of  William  H.,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  Princess  Mary,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Charles  I. 

"Henderson,  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.  176. 

^Servant  of  servants,  that  is,  the  chief  of  all  servants.  "I  am  among  you  as  he 
that  serveth,"  said  Christ.   Luke  22,  v.  27. 
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the  sins  of  the  World,"  to  which  was  added,  "Grant  us  thy  peace." 
(1281). 

Leo  X.  was  styled,  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  "Divine  Majesty," 
"Husband  of  the  Church,"  "Prince  of  the  Apostles,"  "The  Key  to 
all  the  Universe,"  "The  Pastor,  the  Physician,  and  a  God  possessed 
of  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  (1513)- 

Paul  V.  styled  himself  "Monarch  of  Christendom,"  "Supporter 
of  the  Papal  Omnipotence,"  "Vice-God,"  "Lord  God  the  Pope." 
( 1605) .   It  was  with  this  Pope  especially  that  our  people  had  to  deal. 

Others,  after  Paul,  "Master  of  the  World,"  "Pope  of  the  Llniver- 
sal  Father,"  "Judge  in  the  place  of  God,"  "Vicegerent  of  the  Most 
High."  ^ 

The  Pope  assumes  supreme  dominion,  not  only  over  spiritual,  but 
also  over  temporal  affairs,  styling  himself  "Head  of  the  Catholic  or 
Universal  Church,  Sole  Arbiter  of  its  rights,  and  Sovereign  Father 
of  all  the  Kings  of  the  Earth." 

From  these  titles  he  wears  a  triple  crown,  one  as  High  Priest,  one 
as  Emperor,  and  the  third  as  King. 

He  also  bears  keys,  to  denote  the  privilege  of  opening  the  gates 
of  Heaven  to  all  true  believers." 

For  the  first  five  centuries,  the  bishops  of  Rome  wore  a  bonnet,  like 
other  ecclesiastics.  Pope  Hormisdas  placed  on  his  bonnet  the  crown 
sent  him  by  Clovis ;  Boniface  VHL  added  a  second  crown  during  his 
struggles  with  Philip  the  Fair;  and  John  XXH.  assumed  the  third 
crown.  ^ 

These  pretensions  were  not  then  the  idle  claims  they  would  be 
to-day,  for  the  Popes  were  at  that  time  temporal  monarchs,  ruling 
over  a  small  kingdom  stretching  across  the  centre  of  Italy,  with  an 
army  at  their  back,  and  with  the  same  right  to  declare  and  wage  war 
as  other  monarchs,  and  with  the  Catholic  Powers  as  potential  allies 
behind  them.  Paul  V.,  the  Pope  at  the  time  now  discussed,  and  who 
made  such  extravagant  claims  for  himself,  was  just  as  much  a  king 
as  was  James  I. 

Add  to  this  fact  the  existence  of  that  far-flung  and  terrifying  in- 
stitution of  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  Inquisition,  of  which  of 
course  the  Pope  was  the  ultimate  head,  which  worked  in  darkness, 
and  fired  the  imagination  with  terror,  which  filled  its  prisons  with 
victims,  and  tortured  and  burnt  alive  at  the  stake  those  whom  it 

^  Brady,  Clavis  Calendaria,  247,  (1839). 
"  Brady,  250-r. 

'The  Reader's  Hand  Book,  Brewer,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1882, 
p.  785. 
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called  heretics,  and  we  can  see  that  here  was  indeed  a  formidable 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Happy  has  it  been  for  the  w^orld  that  this 
oppression  has  been  suppressed,  and  mankind  freed  at  last  from  its 
horror;  and  we  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Virginia  was  founded 
in  spite  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  it. 

The  persons  who  founded  Virginia  were  members  of  the  regularly 
established  Church  of  England,  and  that  Church  was  transplanted  in 
the  wilderness  of  Virginia,  and  its  successor  is  known  to-day  as  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  a  word,  Virginia  was  founded  by 
the  Episcopalians,  and  everybody  might  just  as  well  know  it. 

This  fact  accounts  for  all  the  oldest  churches  in  Virginia  being 
Episcopal  Churches,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  have  fallen 
into  other  hands;  and,  also  for  the  high  position  which  has  been 
maintained  by  members  of  this  Church  in  all  the  important  relations 
of  life  in  Virginia.  They  were  the  people  who  founded  the  country, 
and  this  leading  position  naturally  w-as  theirs. 

Great  confusion  of  thought  exists  throughout  this  country,  in  re- 
gard to  the  reasons  for,  and  the  facts  surrounding,  its  foundation. 
The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  country  was  established  to 
assert  and  maintain  religious  freedom.  But  this  idea  is  due  only  to 
the  fact  that  this  cause  was  the  principal  motive  of  those  who  came 
later  than  the  founding  of  Virginia,  the  Pilgrims,  thirteen  years 
after  the  Jamestown  Colony  was  begun.  But  what  they  sought  was 
only  liberty  for  themselves,  not  for  anybody  else. 

This  much  talked  of  doctrine  of  "freedom  of  religion,"  when 
sifted  down  to  what  the  parties  really  meant  by  it,  would  probably 
be  that,  in  Virginia,  it  meant  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  persecute  the  Protestants  ;^  and,  in  Massachusetts,  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  to  persecute  the  Dissenters. 

In  neither,  nor  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  do  we  believe  it  meant 
that  we  would  equally  favor  the  establishment  of  IMohammedism, 
lUuldhism,  or  heathenism.  In  short,  onlv  that  there  should  be  a  truce 
between  all  forms  of  Christianity ;  and  this  is  probably  all  it  did 
mean,  the  adherents  of  other  systems  being  so  few,  at  that  time,  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  as  is  still  the  case,  that  no 
danger  or  disturbance  was  to  be  feared  from  or  caused  by  them. 

^  In  Virginia  the  idea  was  carried  out  in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  State  Church ;  no  one  being  compelled  to  contribute  to 
a  Church  unless  he  chose  to;  and  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  to  worship  as, 
they  saw  fit. 
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That  this  country  really  is  in  favor  of  "freedom  of  religion"  is 
hard  to  believe  when  we  remember  how  the  ^Mormons  were  prac- 
tically suppressed,  so  far  as  one  of  their  cardinal  tenets  is  concerned. 
And  we  believe  that  an  active  effort  to  introduce  heathenism  here, 
and  to  erect  heathen  temples,  and  convert  people  to  heathenism, 
would  still  be  promptly  resisted  by  individual  effort,  though  not  by 
the  Federal  or  State  Governments. 

The  country  was  established  by  three  branches  of  Christianity,  the 
Church  of  England  in  \"irginia;  the  Dissenters  from  it,  the  Puritans, 
in  Massachusetts ;  and  then,  in  1632,  here  came  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  Maryland.  But  all  these  were  Christians.  The  country  was,  there- 
fore, founded  as  a  Christian  country,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
ever  be  maintained  as  such. 

The  people  of  the  North  ha\-e  written  much  more  than  those  of 
the  South,  and  they  have  put  the  idea  forward,  of  the  country  having 
been  founded  for  freedom  of  religion,  coupled  with  the  assertion 
that  the  beginning  of  the  country  was  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  in  1620.  They  were  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  did  wish  to  be  free  from  its  control.  But  they  were  not 
attempting  to  assert  a  general  religious  freedom. 

But  theirs,  of  course,  was  not  the  original  settlement.  To  the  south 
of  them,  Virginia  had  already  been  established,  and  the  Virginians 
came  with  no  such  ideas  at  all.  They  were  good  Englishmen,  and 
came  over  in  full  sympathy  with  the  established  Church  of  England, 
and  transplanted  it  in  full  vigor  in  Virginia.  They  were  Protestants, 
and  their  idea  was  to  have  Virginia  an  exclusively  Protestant  settle- 
ment.  Here  are  the  words  of  the  Charter : 

"And  lastly,  because  the  principal  effect,  which  we  can  desire  or 
expect  of  this  action,  is  the  conversion  and  reduction  of  the  people  in 
those  parts  unto  the  true  worship  of  God  and  Christian  religion,  in 
which  respect  we  should  be  loath,  that  any  person  should  be  permitted 
to  pass,  that  we  suspected  to  affect  the  superstitions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that 
none  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  voyage,  from  time  to  time  to  be 
made  into  the  said  country,  but  such  as  first  shall  have  taken  the  oath 
of  supremacy ;  for  which  purpose,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  give  full 
power  and  authority,  to  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being,  and  any 
three  of  the  council,  to  tender  and  exhibit  the  said  oath,  to  all  such 
persons,  as  shall,  at  any  time,  be  sent  and  employed  in  the  said 
voyage."  ^ 

'  Charter  of  May  23rd,  1609,  XXIX,  Appendix. 
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The  oath  of  supremacy  denounced  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  could 
depose  Kings.  This  was  one  of  their  contentions,  and  no  Cathohc 
could  take  that  oath. 

This  principle  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics  was  no  new  thing 
with  this  Company.  It  had  been  asserted  also  under  the  Charter  of 
April  loth,  1606,  under  which  the  Second  Attempt  was  made/  and 
was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Company.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  so  estab- 
lished from  the  very  beginning,  the  principle  being  expressly  em- 
bodied in  Elizabeth's  grant  to  Raleigh." 

Two  oaths  were  then  in  constant  use,  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
which  recognized  only  a  Protestant  Succession  to  the  Crown,  so  that 
there  should  never  again  be  a  Roman  Catholic  King  or  Queen  in 
England  f  and  this  Oath  of  Supremacy,  which  negatived  a  particular 
claim  of  power  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

Now,  such  being  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  first  Colony, 
why  should  not  the  public  in  general  know  and  understand  that  fact? 
Changes  came  later,  following  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  tolera- 
tion by  England,  after  the  Protestants  had  maintained  the  right  to 
freedom  of  religion  by  long  and  bloody  wars.  But,  long  after  the 
period  we  are  now  considering,  in  1673,  another  oath  was  established 
in  England,  the  due  taking  of  which  was  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  one  holding  a  public  ofifice.  This  was  the  Test  Oath,  which 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  a  vital  article  of  faith  with 
the  Catholics,  and  all  public  officers  were  also  required  to  take  the 
Sacrament  of  Communion,  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  of  course  no  Catholic  could  do. 

The  effect  of  these  requirements  for  many  generations,  was  to  de- 
prive all  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  from  equal  political  rights 
with  their  Episcopalian  fellow-subjects.  The  Test  Oath  was  not 
abolished  until  1828. 

These  were  the  principles  then  which  underlay  the  movement  with 
which  Virginia  was  identified,  and  they  were  in  full  operation  here 
for  a  long  time. 

Any  one  seeking  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  our  history  is  con- 
fronted at  the  very  outset,  and  disconcerted,  by  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic mind,  in  general,  is  confused  and  misinformed  as  to  the  most 
fundamental  facts  about  our  origin. 

Such  vital  matters  are  involved  as  these : 

*  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  pp.  82-84,  779. 
^The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  First  Attempt,  p.  500. 
'Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  Vol.  i,  pp.  230-231. 
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I.  What  was  the  object  of  the  founding  of  this  country? 

II.  Where  was  the  original  settlement? 

III.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement  which  established  the 
country  ? 

IV.  What  kind  of  people  founded  it  ? 

These  questions,  one  would  think,  were  so  elementary  that  they 
could  be  easily  and  uniformly  answered,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
room  for  dispute  about  them,  as  the  whole  movement  has  taken  place 
within  a  little  more  than  the  last  300  years,  a  period  characterized  by 
general  illumination,  and  easy  communication  of  information. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  answers  to  them  are  in  con- 
flict, and  that  public  opinion  about  them  is,  in  large  part,  firmly  held 
and  occupied  by  ideas  founded  on  misinformation,  or  a  perversion 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  of  history  which  is  both  surprising 
and  distressing. 

To  the  first  question,  "What  was  the  object  of  the  founding  of  this 
country?"  three  answers  are  given: 

1.  The  mercenary  and  unworthy  motives  given  by  those  who  adopt 
what  we  might  call  the  John  Smith  version  of  the  origin  of  Virginia. 

2.  The  New  England  version,  based  on  the  grounds  which  made 
the  Pilgrims  come  to  this  country.  That  is,  as  they  would  express  it, 
for  freedom  of  religion. 

3.  The  worthy  motives  as  declared  by  the  great  Company  itself, 
which  founded  our  State ;  that  is,  that  they  intended  to  found  a 
Protestant  Colony,  based  on  liberal  political  principles. 

To  the  second  question:  "\Miere  was  the  original  settlement?" 
two  answers  are  given  : 

1.  The  true  one,  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  on  May  13th,  1607 ;  and, 

2.  The  unfounded  New  England  claim,  of  Plymouth  Rock,  thir- 
teen years  later,  1620. 

To  the  third  question :  "Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
which  established  the  country?"  three  answers  are  given: 

1.  Captain  John  Smith  has  said  in  effect  that  he  was ;  and  this  un- 
founded claim  has  gotten  into  general  circulation,  and  must  be  set 
right  before  any  correct  idea  of  the  founding  of  this  country  can 
be  entertained. 

2.  The  true  answer,  that  it  was  the  Virginia  Company  of  London. 
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3.  The  New  England  claim  that  it  was  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
William  Bradford,  their  Governor  for  many  years. 

To  the  fourth  question:  "What  kind  of  people  founded  it?"  two 
answers  have  for  a  long  time  been  given  : 

1.  The  John  Smith  answer,  that  it  was  a  worthless  set  of  persons 
who  came  over  with  him,  or  after  he  came,  and  who  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble; 

2.  The  New  England  answer,  that  it  was  a  collection  of  saints,  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  known  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

To  these  it  has  been  our  object  to  add,  or  rather,  substitute,  a  third 
answer : 

3.  That  it  was  a  set  of  good  Englishmen  who  came  over  with  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Newport,  to  extend  the  power  and  influence  of  Eng- 
land in  the  New  World,  and  to  plant  here  the  Protestant  form  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England;  and,  not 
let  the  continent  of  North  America  pass  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Powers  of  France  or  Spain  to  the  exclusion  of 
England. 

Nothing  exists  without  having  had  a  cause  which  produced  it,  and 
all  this  confusion  and  contradiction  can  be  explained  on  several 
grounds. 

One  is,  that  the  distinction  of  being  the  first,  which  belongs  to 
Virginia,  is  envied  by  the  North,  and  it  claims  for  Plymouth  Rock 
that  which  belongs  to  Jamestown. 

Another  is,  attributing  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  one  simple  reason 
for  its  existence ;  or,  rather  attributing  to  the  two  points  at  which 
Colonies,  essentially  different,  were  founded,  the  same  reason  for 
their  establishment.  It  takes  less  trouble  and  thought  to  let  ever}-- 
thing  be  explained  by  one  cause,  than  to  differentiate  between  them. 
But  those  differences  were  so  deep  and  real  that  a  bloody  war  was 
finally  waged  between  them. 

Another  is,  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  original  accounts  of 
the  two  earliest  Colonies,  as  given  by  Captain  John  Smith,  and  those 
written  of  the  Northern  Colony.  Smith  wrote  an  account  which  is 
highly  disparaging  to  Virginia,  while  the  Northern  accounts  were 
written  from  a  sympathetic,  friendly  viewpoint.  To  understand  the 
truth  about  Smith's  history,  you  have  to  go  deeply  and  fully  into  the 
subject.  We  have  tried  to  do  that  in  the  work  entitled,  "The  Con- 
quest of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt." 
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Add  to  this,  the  fact  above  referred  to,  that  the  North  has  written 
a  great  deal,  flooded  the  country  with  its  accounts,  while  the  South 
has  written  but  little,  and  has  let  the  story  of  our  origin  be  mainly 
written  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  us,  and  who  presented  their 
side  in  its  best  light  and  not  ours.  They  praised  themselves  and  as 
much  as  possible  ignored  us,  or  were  willing  enough  to  repeat 
Smith's  unworthy  account  as  the  true  history  of  our  origin. 

And  still  another  reason  is,  the  general  way  that  history,  pre- 
sented in  books  written  to  sell  for  a  profit,  has  been  garbled,  so  as  not 
to  offend  this  class,  or  that  class.  The  truth  will  not  please  nor  flatter 
all,  so  some  things  are  distorted,  and  others  are  suppressed. 

Virginia's  priority,  1607,  in  the  establishment  of  the  country,  over 
the  Northern  settlement,  is  too  clear  for  any  informed  person  to 
seriously  cjuestion.  But  the  importance,  the  value,  the  significance  of 
this  primacy  is  seriously  injured,  and  in  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
by  the  false  and  unworthy  account  which  has  gotten  into  circulation, 
which  we  have  already  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that  the  first  settlers 
of  Virginia  were  a  lazy,  worthless,  riotous  crowd,  with  no  high 
motive,  nor  elevated  object  set  before  them  in  coming  here;  which 
was,  according  to  this  account,  only  to  dig  gold,  or  otherwise  enrich 
themselves  by  exploiting  the  country. 

This  unworthy  and  degrading  account  of  our  origin  is  to  be  found 
in  a  thousand  books,  and  is  being  repeated  and  reprinted  in  the 
newest  publications. 

The  answer  to  this  libel  is,  that  it  is  not  so.  That  the  real  object  of 
the  Colony  was  to  secure  for  England,  and  for  Protestantism,  a  part 
of  the  New  World  then  being  explored,  claimed  and  occupied  by 
other  European  Powers,  that  is,  by  France  and  by  Spain,  both  of 
them  Catholic  Powers.  And,  that  the  people  who  came  over  here 
were,  many  of  them,  the  veterans  of  the  long-drawn-out  war  for  re- 
ligious freedom  which  was  fought  against  Spain  and  her  allies.  That 
the  Colony  was  conducted  in  as  orderly  a  way  as  possible  by  persons 
of  the  highest  character  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in 
England.  That  religion  was  a  vital  feature  of  the  Colony,  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayers  being  regularly  held  and  attended  by 
the  Colonists. 

The  enterprise  was  difficult  and  costly  enough  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure. There  were  rival  parties  within  the  Colony,  which  greatly 
hindered  its  progress.  We  can  name  them  the  Loyal  Party,  the  Dis- 
loyal Party  and  the  Smith  Party.    The  Loyal  Party  had  these  two 
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other  Parties  to  contend  with,  but  it  triumphed  over  them,  and  was 
the  force  which  finally  established  Virginia. 

The  current,  disparaging  account  of  the  Colony  was  the  work  of 
Captain  John  Smith  and  his  associates,  who  were  finally  overthrown ; 
and  Smith  was  arrested  and  sent  to  England  to  answer  for  his  mis- 
demeanors here.  He  never  came  back  to  Virginia,  but  seems  to  have 
revenged  himself  by  writing  the  unworthy  accounts  which  have 
gotten  into  circulation,  and  are  still  being  echoed  and  reechoed 
throughout  the  land. 

We  who  love  Virginia  have  good  ground  to  resent  these  accounts. 
They  are  not  true,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  facts 
as  to  this  vitally  important  matter  will  yet  be  generally  known,  and 
an  error,  three  hundred  years  old,  deeply  entrenched  in  the  public 
mind,  and  supported  by  a  multitude  of  misguided  authorities,  old  and 
new,  will  yet  be  corrected ;  and  that  all  good  Virginians  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  reading  of  the  clear  and  brilliant  dawn  of  our  history,  as 
well  as  of  its  noontide  splendor. 

We  have  tried  to  do  this  in  "The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second 
Attempt,"  published  in  April,  1929,  and  are  carrying  out  the  same 
line  of  thought  and  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  volume,  which 
continues  the  story  of  the  Colony  under  a  new  Charter,  which 
granted  full  sovereign  rights  over  a  lordly  domain.  It  was  this  at- 
tempt which  finally  established  Virginia. 

In  undertaking  to  tell  of  the  Conquest  of  Virginia,  we  have  under- 
taken a  serious  subject.  The  conquest  of  a  country  is  no  child's  play, 
no  mere  pleasant  journey  through  the  country,  no  easy,  peaceful  set- 
tlement on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

\\'ith  kindly  intentions  towards  the  Indians,  and  with  a  high  pur- 
pose before  them,  abundantly  shown  by  the  solemn  public  state- 
ments that  were  made  on  that  subject,  yet,  in  carrying  out  the  move- 
ment, war  with  the  native  inhabitants  became  inevitable,  because  they 
would  not  accept  the  situation  as  the  English  would  have  had  them 
accept  it. 

The  age  was  a  cruel  one.  It  was  accustomed  to  horrors.  Cutting 
off  people's  heads,  burning  them,  and  torturing  them,  were  familiar 
proceedings.  And  so,  in  carrying  on  this  conquest,  eft'ecting  the 
settlement  of  the  country  in  which  we  now  live,  we  are  shocked  at 
some  of  the  things  which  were  done. 

The  Indians  were  a  warlike,  cruel  race  of  savages,  accustomed  to 
practice  on  their  enemies  every  sort  of  barbarity  their  imaginations 
could  conceive ;  and,  in  dealing  with  them,  our  ancestors  did  what- 
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ever  they  found  necessary  for  their  own  preservation,  and  the  success 
of  the  undertaking. 

We  cannot  but  comment  on  the  poor  reward  which  the  real  found- 
ers of  the  country  have  yet  received  from  the  succeeding"  generations. 
With  all  the  renown  of  the  achie\'ement  stolen  from  them  by  Captain 
John  Smith,  whom  Captain  George  Percy,  who  was  here  the  whole 
time  Smith  was  in  Virginia,  characterized  as  "an  ambitious,  un- 
worthy, and  vain-glorious  fellow,"  who  "spared  not  to  appropriate 
many  deserts  to  himself  which  he  never  performed,  and  attempting 
to  take  all  men's  authorities  from  them,"  and  who  "stuffed  his  rela- 
tions with  so  many  falsities  and  malicious  detractions,  not  only  of 
this  part  and  time,  which  I  have  selected  to  treat  of,  but  of  former 
occurrents  also,"  so  that  he  "could  not  contain"  himself,  "but  express 
the  truth  unto  his  brother"  ;^  and,  with  all  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  side  of  the  Indians,  they  seem  to  have  labored  in  vain,  so 
far  as  receiving  a  proper  recognition  for  the  service  they  rendered  to 
the  world  at  large  in  opening  a  new  continent  to  European  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  asked  if  they  really  think  that  the  existence  here  of  these 
scattered  tribes  of  savages  should,  for  all  time,  be  a  barrier  to  other 
more  advanced  people  from  coming  here,  few,  if  any,  will  seriously 
say.  Yes  ;  because,  despite  the  individual  instances  of  hardship,  which, 
of  course,  we  all  deplore,  there  is  a  world  feature  involved,  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

The  political  conditions  in  England  at  the  time  of  this  movement 
fully  justified  our  ancestors  in  attempting  to  found  a  colony  where 
better  government  would  prevail. 

It  was  the  general  idea,  also,  at  that  time,  that  there  were  too  many 
people  in  England,  and  a  plague  which  swept  off  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  was  regarded  by  one  writer  as  "attended  with  certain 
benefits  to  posterity"  by  raising  the  wages  of  labor,  and  so  forth. 

He  further  said  that  "The  general  prosperity  was  accelerated,  like- 
wise by  emigration,  particularly  to  the  American  colonies,  which 
were  established  under  James,  and  which  operated  not  only  in  open- 
ing an  outlet  to  the  superfluous  population,  but  in  erecting  a  new 
market  for  manufacturers."  ^ 

*  Percy's  True  Relation.  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine, 
Vol.  3,  pp.  260. 

"  Brodie's  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  London,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1866,  Vol.  i,  pp.  241,  242. 
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But  these  were  merely  subordinate  considerations.  Tlie  Virginia 
Company  was  founded  for  bigger  and  higher  things  than  these. 

The  general  political  condition  of  England  at  the  time  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  was  founding  this  country  was  a  disgraceful  and  ter- 
rifying tyranny.  With  a  king  on  the  throne  bent  on  establishing  un- 
controlled, absolute  authority  over  the  English  nation ;  with  courts 
of  justice  presided  over  by  judges  subservient  to  the  royal  will,  and 
juries  terrorized,  and  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  judges ;  with 
no  liberty  of  speech  nor  liberty  of  the  press ;  with  Parliament  nearly 
suppressed ;  and  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  exercising  the  most  arbitrary  and  iniquitous  power  over 
the  person  and  property  of  the  subject,  these  were  the  intolerable  con- 
ditions for  which  our  forefathers  sought  a  remedy  by  establishing 
Virginia. 

And,  with  a  world  still  rocking  with  the  shock  and  turmoil  of  the 
Titanic  struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
they  determined  to  make  Virginia  a  stronghold  for  the  Protestants. 

These  were  the  real  objects ;  and  we  should  know,  and  the  world 
should  know,  that  Virginia  was  founded  for  two  of  the  best  things 
in  the  world:  for  good  government,  and  for  pure  religion,  that  is, 
the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Cluu-ch  of 
England. 

C.  \V.  S. 
No.  311  Boush  Street, 

Norfolk,  Virginia, 
October  24,  1934. 

NOTE :  The  author  of  this  book,  Mr.  Conway  Whittle  Sams,  died 
May  nth,  1935,  without  having  been  able,  owing  to  the  condition 
of  his  health,  to  attend  to  the  publication  hereof.  The  manuscript 
passed,  a  few  months  later,  to  the  undersigned  as  the  residuary  lei'a- 
tee  of  the  estate  of  the  author's  sister,  whose  express  wish  had  ])een 
that  the  book  be  published. 

U.   N.  G. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
October  ist,  1938. 
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CHAPTER  I 
JAMES  I. 

AS  both  the  Second  Attempt  and  the  Third  Attempt  to  conquer 
Virginia  were  made  under  charters  granted  by  James  I.,  he 
being  the  King  of  England  during  the  whole  time  covered  by  these 
transactions,  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  this 
man  whose  personal  character  had  so  marked  an  influence  for  evil 
on  those  efforts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  herself  had  done  well,  but  she  committed  an  act 
of  dreadful  import  to  England  when  she  named  James  I.  as  her  suc- 
cessor. Few  greater  evils  have  ever  been  inflicted  on  that  country 
than  the  coming  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  England.  It  took  a  civil 
war  and  a  revolution  to  get  rid  of  them. 

That  this  man,  the  son  of  the  woman  Elizabeth  had  beheaded, 
should  have  succeeded  to  Elizabeth's  throne,  is  one  of  the  strange 
facts  of  history. 

James  I.  was  born  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  palatial  citadel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  on  June  19th,  1566.  He  was  the  son  of  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  reigning  queen  of  the  country,  and  Lord 
Darnley,  her  second  husband,  whom  she  had  married  on  July  29th. 

1565- 

Her  first  husband  was  the  King  of  the  then  leading  nation  in 
Europe,  Francis  H.,  King  of  France.  He  died  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  their  marriage,  on  December  5th,  1560,  leaving  no  child  to 
succeed  him,  and  so  his  Crown  passed  to  his  brother,  Charles  IX.. 
then  a  youth,  his  mother  Catherine  de'  Medici  acting  as  Regent. 

Lord  Darnley  was  the  son  of  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  next  heir,  after 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  the  English  throne. 

Mary  had  succeeded  her  father,  James  V.  of  Scotland,  on  his  death, 
December  14th,  1542.  She  had  therefore  reigned  over  sixteen  years 
before  her  first  marriage. 

Mary's  mother  was  Mary  of  Guise,  and  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France. 

She  was  crowned  at  Sterling  Castle  on  September  9th,  1543.  On 
the  death  of  Mary  Tudor,  "Bloody  Mary,"  the  wife  of  Philip  II.  of 
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Spain,  she  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII.,  asserting  the  claim  against  Elizabeth,  who  she 
said  was  illegitimate,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  throne.  This 
assertion  that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  had  not  been  legally  divorced  from  his 
first  wife,  Catherine  of  /Vragon,  when  he  married  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
was  Elizabeth's  mother. 

This  question  had  momentous  consequences.  Henry  claimed  that 
his  first  marriage  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  was  an  illegal  marriage,  though  the  Pope  of  Rome  had 
granted  "a  dispensation"  allowing  it;  and  the  Pope  refused  to  grant 
a  decree  annulling  it.  In  disregard  of  this,  he  married  Anne  on  the 
strength  of  opinions  favorable  to  his  views  and  wishes  from  English 
and  foreign  Uni\-ersities.  which  declared  his  marriage  to  Catherine 
of  Aragon  a  void  marriage. 

Offended  at  the  action  of  the  Pope  in  not  sanctioning  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry  procured  the  passage  by  Parliament  of 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  which  severed  the  connection  of  the  English 
Church  with  Rome,  and  declared  the  King  and  his  successors  the 
head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England.  This  was  followed  by 
the  suppression  and  confiscation  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  most  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  England's  adherence  to  Protestantism. 

Mary's  questioning  Elizabeth's  legitimacy  of  birth  was  well  cal- 
culated to  exasperate  her.  and  cause  personal  enmity  between  them, 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  serious  conflicts  involved  in  the  claim. 
Elizabeth  probably  had  not  forgotten  about  it  when  she  signed 
Clary's  death  warrant. 

Being  thus  Queen  in  her  own  right  of  Scotland,  and  Queen  of 
b  ranee,  as  the  wife  of  the  King  of  Erance.  and  asserting  this  claim, 
empty  though  it  were,  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  union  of  the 
three  Kingdoms,  which  might  have  been  accomplished  by  force,  if 
not  otherwise,  seemed  a  possibility.  It  was  all  frustrated  by  the 
death,  without  issue,  of  her  husband,  the  King  of  Erance. 

Mary  of  Guise,  the  widow  of  James  V.,  was  made  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, on  April  12th,  1554.  Eive  years  later,  Henry  II.,  of  Erance, 
sent  her  instructions  to  suppress  heresy,  that  is  Protestantism,  in 
Scotland.  A  conflict  followed  with  John  Knox  and  the  Reformers, 
which  resulted  in  her  suspension  from  the  regency,  October  21st, 
1559.   So  complete  was  the  victory  of  the  Reformers  that  in  Scot- 


JAMES  STUART, 

as  a  boy  when  he  was  only  James  VI.,  of  Scotland.  The 
bird  is  a  falcon,  such  as  they  used  in  hunting,  with  a  bell 

on  its  leg". 

From  the  Painting  by  F.  Zuccaro  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  London.  From  T.  F.  Henderson's  James 
I.  and  VI. 
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land  a  Roman  Catholic  was  not  allowed  to  stay  over  forty  days.^  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  labored  to  restore  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  in  Scotland,  and  also  to  establish  an  absolute  royal 
authority. 

Mary  refused  to  grant  her  husband,  Darnley,  "the  crown  matri- 
monial," and  his  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  her  foreign  favorite 
and  confidential  adviser,  of  whom  Darnley  was  jealous,  created  an 
estrangement  between  them,  which  terminated  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  with  her  consent,  on  February  loth,  1567. 

]\Iary  then  married,  for  the  third  time,  Bothwell,  her  husband's 
murderer,  on  May  15th,  1567;  her  son,  of  whom  we  are  now  writing, 
being  then  a  little  less  than  eleven  months  old. 

These  proceedings  were  more  than  the  Lords  of  Scotland  would 
stand,  and  one  month  after  this  third  marriage  of  Mary,  she  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle,  a  fortress  on  an  island  in 
the  lake  of  this  name,  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  in  Kinrose-shire, 
Scotland,  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Edinburgh.  Only  the  remains 
of  this  castle  are  now  to  be  seen. 

Here,  on  July  24th,  1567,  the  Queen  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  her  infant  son,  who  thus  became  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
and  was  crowned  July  29th,  1568,  being  then  only  two  years  and 
ten  days  old. 

James,  therefore,  was  so  young  at  this  time  that  he  could  never 
remember  when  he  was  not  a  King.  And  it  was  a  fact,  of  which  he 
no  doubt  often  thought,  that  the  hereditary  rights  of  all  the  British 
Kings  descended  either  from  the  Saxons,  the  Danes  or  the  Normans, 
were  united  in  his  person.^  His  self-conceit  was  enormous :  "Kings," 
he  gravely  affirmed,  "are  in  the  word  of  God  called  Gods,  as  being 
his  lieutenants  and  vice-gerents  on  earth,  and  so  adorned  and  fur- 
nished with  some  sparks  of  the  Divinity."  ^ 

His  mother,  the  deposed  Queen,  escaped  from  her  castle-prison  on 
May  2nd,  1568;  and  raised  an  army  to  reassert  her  right  to  the 
throne.  Civil  war  followed.  James  Stuart,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  James  V.,  and  so  a  half-brother  of  Mary,  and  a 
half-uncle  of  the  young  King,  who  had  been  made  Regent  on  Mary's 
abdication,  led  the  opposing  force. 

At  Langside,  then  a  village,  now  a  suburb  of  Glasgow,  the  armies 

^T.  F.   Henderson's   James   I.  and  VI.,   Goupie   &   Co.,   Fine  Art   Publishers, 
London,  1904,  p.  34. 
'  O'Halloran's  Ireland,  Second  Division,  p.  257. 
'Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.  160. 
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met,  on  May  13th,  1568,  and  Mary  was  defeated.  But  the  Earl  of 
Murray  did  not  live  long  after  his  victory.  He  was  murdered,  on 
January  21st,  1590,  by  one  of  the  Queen's  followers. 

After  the  defeat  Mary  fled  to  England,  where  she  was  arrested; 
confined,  first  at  Carlisle,  and  then  for  many  years,  in  various  other 
castles.  She  was  finally  removed  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  in  a  village 
in  Northamptonshire,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Peterborough,  and 
about  eighty  miles  north  of  London. 

Before  her  death^  Mary  made  over  her  alleged  rights  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  to  Philip  II..  and  the  next  year^  "The  Invincible  Armada" 
of  that  monarch  appears  upon  the  horizon  bent  on  conquering  Eng- 
land, and  subjecting  it  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  he 
who  in  his  earlier  life  had  been  ''Consulter  to  the  Inquisition,"  ^ 
helped  to  finance  this  great  scheme  of  conquest  and  placing  of  Philip 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  avenging  the  death  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots/ 

At  Fotheringay  Castle  she  was  tried,  on  October  14- 15th,  15S6,  on 
the  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  She  was  con- 
victed, and  beheaded  there,  on  February  8th,  1587,  her  son  James, 
the  King  of  Scotland,  being  then  nearly  twenty-one  years  old.  One 
of  his  first  acts  as  King  of  England  was  to  destroy  the  castle  in 
which  his  mother  had  been  executed.^  But  James  had  little,  if  any, 
affection  for  his  mother,  and  did  nothing  heroic  to  secure  her  release 
and  save  her  life ;  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  elated  at  her  peril. ^ 

Descended,  therefore,  from  a  Roman  Catholic  mother,  whose  re- 
lations were  the  aggressive  leaders  of  that  party  in  France,  but  he 
himself  having  been  carefully  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  so  that  he 
would  be  an  acceptable  King  in  Scotland,  which  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  reformed  religion,  and  also  be  acceptable  to  England 
as  a  Protestant,  James  seems  to  have  had  no  strong  convictions  on 
the  subject,  and  pursued  a  vacillating  course  throughout  his  reign. 
After  the  Gunpowder  Plot  he  allowed  the  severe  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  partly  enforced,  while  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  was  anxious  to  marry  his  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This  Spanish  King,  Philip  III., 
was  the  embodiment  of  Roman   Catholicism,  and  the  traditional 

^1587. 

^  "The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  First  Attempt,"  p.  200. 
*T.  F.  Henderson's  James  1.  and  VI.,  pp.  94,  95,  118. 
'  Same,  p.  57. 
'  Same,  p.  87. 


MARY  STUART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 
THE  MOTHER  OF  JAMES  I. 

From  a  picture  of  A.  V.  Ramberg,  Engraved  by  L.  Sichling ; 
Published  by  George  Barrie. 
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enemy  of  the  English  people.  Elizabeth's  vigorous  policy  as  to 
Spain,  fully  shared  by  the  people  of  England,  was  distasteful  to 
James.  What  he  wanted  was  peace  and  ease.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  hero  about  him. 

James  was  a  Scotchman,  a  foreigner  in  England.  He  was  plain  in 
appearance,  awkward,  ungainly,  his  walk  ungraceful.  He  spoke  with 
a  broad  Scotch  brogue.  His  habits  were  slovenly,  and  he  was  by 
nature  a  coward.  He  had  a  loathsome  way  of  lolling  his  arms  about 
his  favorites'  necks,  and  kissing  them.^ 

"No  sovereign  could  have  jarred  against  the  conception  of  an 
English  ruler,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  Tudors,  more  utterly 
than  James  the  First.  His  big  head,  his  slobbering  tongue,  his 
quilted  clothes,  his  rickety  legs,  his  goggle  eyes,  stood  out  in  as 
grotesque  a  contrast  with  all  that  men  recalled  of  Henry  or  Eliza- 
beth as  his  gabble  and  rodomontade,  his  want  of  personal  dignity,  his 
coarse  buffoonery,  his  drunkenness,  his  pedantry,  his  contemptible 
cowardice. 

"Under  this  ridiculous  exterior,  however,  lay  a  man  of  much 
natural  ability,  a  ripe  scholar,  with  a  considerable  fund  of  shrewd- 
ness, or  mother  wit,  and  ready  repartee.  His  canny  humor  lights  up 
the  political  and  theological  controversies  of  the  time  with  quaint,  in- 
cisive phrases,  with  puns  and  epigrams  and  touches  of  irony,  which 
still  retain  their  savor. 

"His  reading,  especially  in  theological  matters,  was  extensive ;  and 
he  was  a  voluminous  author  on  subjects  which  ranged  from  Predes- 
tinarianism  to  tobacco.  But  his  shrewdness  and  learning  only  left 
him,  in  the  phrase  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  'the  wisest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom.' "  2 

James'  leading  idea  was  the  desire  to  exercise  absolute  power.  He 
wanted  to  rule  without  Parliament,  and  to  be  above  the  laws.  He 
had  no  appreciation  of  the  idea  of  a  King  being  the  representative 
and  leader  of  his  people.  He  wanted  to  be  a  King  for  himself  alone. ^ 
Descended  from  people  of  the  highest  station,  yet  themselves  un- 
principled, he  brought  all  their  failings  to  the  throne  of  England. 

On  his  journey  from  Scotland  into  England  to  receive  the  Crown, 
a  "cut-purse,"  who  had  followed  the  Court  from  Berwick,  was  ar- 

'  Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  First  American  Edition,  1880.  Vol.  2, 
p.  300. 

^J.  R.  Green,  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  New  York.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers,  1876,  p.  471. 

*  Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  First  American  Edition,  1880.  Vol.  2, 
p.  251. 
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rested  at  Newark.  Without  the  sign  of  a  trial,  the  King  sent  a  war- 
rant to  the  Recorder  of  Newark,  to  have  the  thief  hanged  ^- — an 
ominous  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  no  regard  paid  to  the  law — 
ordering  a  man  to  be  hanged  without  trying  him. 

This  coming  of  a  Scotchman  to  the  throne  of  England  was  a  bitter 
pill  to  many  of  the  English,  national  jealousy  was  aroused.  By  a 
horde  of  adventurers  and  needy  friends  of  the  King,  England  was 
invaded.  Many  personal  conflicts  and  duels  took  place  between  these 
different  nationals,  now  under  the  same  King." 

And,  though  Scotland  was  at  first  elated  at  her  King  succeeding 
to  the  throne  of  England,  they  later  regretted  the  loss  of  a  resident 
king.  "If  Scotland  would  never  before  confess,  she  was  now  made  to 
know,  that  she  could  not  vie  in  importance  with  the  Southern  King- 
dom. Her  King's  gain  was  in  part  her  own  loss.  The  expected  ad- 
vantage or  glory  to  her  through  the  union  of  the  Crowns  was  de- 
ferred beyond  the  lives  of  those  who  witnessed  the  sovereign's 
departure  to  the  more  favored  Kingdom;  and  during  the  coming 
years  it  was  to  bring  to  her  mainly  humiliation  and  sorrow."  ^ 

Henderson  thus  describes  James :  "His  bodily  presence  was  in 
some  respects,  awkward  and  ungainly,  if  not  weak;  his  speech,  if 
not  contemptible,  was  bizarre ;  he  started  with  the  disadvantage  of 
belonging  to  an  alien  and  hated  nation;  and,  though  not  generally 
unpopular,  he  never  could  in  any  circumstances  have  attracted  the 
reverential  fondness  of  the  English  people. 

'Tt  was  thus  comparatively  easy  for  resistance  to  his  wishes  to 
gain  momentum;  but,  where  his  rights  were  concerned  he  was  as 
tenacious  as  any  of  his  race ;  and  he  was  too  accomplished  a  master 
of  the  subtleties  of  what  he  deemed  'Kingcraft,'  to  be  overreached."  ^ 

Arthur  Woodnorth  says  that  at  James'  Court  "the  ordinary  trans- 
actions by  men  of  all  conditions  were  mostly  directed  towards  the 
advancement  of  absolute  power  and  tyranny."  •" 

During  the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  in  thirty-two 
days,  James  showered  the  honor  of  Knighthood  on  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  gentlemen  who  were  presented  to  him,  degrading  the 
value  of  the  distinction.^ 

*  Same,  p.  239. 

^  Sir  Philip  Gibbs'  King's  Favorite,  p.  25 ;  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.,  and  VI., 
p.  163. 

*  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.  140. 

*  Same,  p.  205. 

"  A  Short  Collection  of  the  most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  2,  Published  in  1651,  copy  in  Library  of 
Congress. 

•Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  p.  239. 


KING  JAMES   I. 

From  the  original  painting  by  Paul  Van  Somer,  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Hampton  Court  P'alace. 

From  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI. 
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In  the  very  first  Parliament  which  assembled  in  his  reign,  James 
was  at  issue  with  the  House  of  Commons,  attempting  to  prescribe  the 
sort  of  men  who  were  to  be  elected/ 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI.  and  Elizabeth,  the  powers  of  the 
Crown  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  James  came  to  the  throne 
at  the  time  when  the  kingly  power  was  at  its  height.  Great  as  it  was, 
it  did  not  satisfy  him. 

As  stated  before  in  this  series,"  when  he  learned,  on  coming  to  the 


LAMBETH    PALACE. 

The  city  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  situated  in  Lam- 
beth, on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  one  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  It  was  acquired  by  the  archbishops  in  1197.  The  pres- 
ent building  was  commenced  in  the  next  century.  One  of  the  great  li- 
braries is  here. 

The  Latin  words  mean.  Palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  near 
London,  commonly  called  Lambeth  House. 

From  an  engraving  after  W.  Hollar. 

throne,  that  it  was  he  who,  as  King,  appointed  all  the  judges  and 
bishops  in  England,  he  gleefully  remarked :  "Then,  God's  wauns,^  I 
mak  what  likes  me,  law  and  gospel !'' 

Entertaining  such  views  it  must  further  have  delighted  him  to 
find  ready  made  to  his  hand  the  terrible  engine  of  oppression  known 
as  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  As  described  by  Hume  in  his  history 
of  England,  this  Court  possessed  "an  unlimited,  discretionary 
authority  of  fining,  imprisoning,  and  inflicting  corporal  punishment ; 

^  Same,  pp.  245,  246. 

^  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  p.  372;  J.  Foster,  History  and 
Biography,  Essays,  p.  227. 
^  Wounds.    Swearing  by  God's  wounds  was  a  favorite  and  strong  form  of  oath. 
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and  whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  sorts  of  offences,  contempts, 
and  disorders  that  lay  not  within  reach  of  the  common  law. 

"The  members  of  this  Court  consisted  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Judges,  men  all  of  whom  enjoyed  their  offices  during  pleasure  ;^ 
and  when  the  Prince  himself  was  present  he  was  the  sole  judge,  and 
all  the  others  could  only  interpose  with  their  advice. 

"There  needed  but  this  one  Court  in  any  government  to  put  an  end 
to  all  regular,  legal  and  exact  plans  of  liberty;  for  who  durst  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  Crown  and  ministry,  or  aspire  to  the 
character  of  being  a  patron  of  freedom,  while  exposed  to  so  arbitrary 
a  jurisdiction?  - 

"I  much  question,''  says  Hume,  "whether  any  of  the  absolute 
monarchies  in  Europe  contain  at  present,^  so  illegal  and  despotic  a 
tribunal.""  "* 

Another  writer  says :  "When  once  this  Court  began  to  swell  big, 
and  was  delighted  with  blood  which  sprung  out  of  the  ears  and 
shoulders  of  the  punished,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the  revenge  of 
some  clergymen  but  cropt  ears,  slit  noses,  branded  faces,  whipt  backs, 
gagged  mouths,  and  withal  to  be  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  some  to 
be  banished,  not  only  from  their  native  country  to  remote  islands, 
but,  by  order  of  that  Court,  to  be  separated  from  wife  and  children, 
who  were  by  their  order  not  permitted  to  come  near  the  prisons 
where  their  husbands  lay  in  misery;  then  began  the  English  nation 
to  lay  to  heart  the  slavish  condition  they  were  like  to  come  to  if  this 
Court  continued  its  greatness.'"  ^ 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  at  Westminster,  in  London. 
Westminster  Hall,  we  suppose  this  means,  the  structure  joining  the 
houses  of  Parliament  on  the  west,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Palace  of  \\'estminster.  Its  name  comes  from  the  roof  being'  orna- 
mented with  painted  stars.  It  was  abolished  by  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1640,  along  with  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. The  great  struggle  between  Parliament  and  Charles  I.  was 
then  beginning, 

*That  is,  only  so  long  as  the  King  pleased.  But  the  author  seems  to  be  in  error 
here.  It  was  during  good  behavior.  It  was  only  later  that  they  held  office  during 
the  King's  pleasure. 

^  Yet  John  Hampden,  Sir  John  Elliott,  John  Pym,  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  others,  successfully  did  it. 

'Written    about    1759. 

*  Hume's  History  of  England,  New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  Vol.  4,  pp.  345-34(> ; 
Brodie's  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Elmpire,  London,  Longmans  Green 
&  Co.,  1866.    Vol.  1,  pp.  140  &  seq. 

"Brodie's  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Enqiire,  Vol.  i,  p.  142,  quoting 
from  Rushworth,  Vol.  2,  p.  475. 


ANNE  OF  DENMARK. 

Daughter  of  Frederick  II..  King  of  Denmark.  Born 
at  Skanderborg,  Denmark.  December  12th,  1574;  died 
March  2nd,  1619.  The  wife  of  James  I.  and  so  Queen 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

From  the  Painting  by  Paul  Van  Somer.  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  Abbey.  From 
T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI. 
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The  great  powers  of  the  King's  Privy  Council,  exercised  from 
earher  times  than  we  are  now  considering,  both  in  violation  of  the 
common  law  and  against  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  are  dis- 
cussed by  Hallam.  Men  were  brought  before  this  body,  to  defend 
their  property  and  their  Hberty,  sitting  as  a  court,  "which  neither 
granted  them  a  trial  by  their  peers,  nor  always  respected  the  law  of 
the  land."  But  he  says  "the  courts  of  law  were  afraid  to  exercise 
their  remedial  functions  in  defiance  of  so  powerful  a  tribunal,"  and 
in  spite  of  the  protests  against  it,  "nothing  w^ould  prevail  on  the 
Council  to  surrender  so  eminent  a  power,  and  though  usurped,  yet 
of  so  long  a  continuance."^ 

"People  were  dragged  to  the  Star  Chamber,"  says  Lord,  "on  all 
kinds  of  accusations,  that  the}^  might  be  sentenced  to  pay  enormous 
fines."  ~ 

Added  to  the  Star  Chamber  was  the  Court  of  High  Commission. 
Hume  characterizes  this  as  "still  more  terrible  both  because  the 
crime  of  heresy,  of  which  it  took  cognizance,  was  more  undefinable 
than  any  civil  offence,  and  because  its  methods  of  inquisition,  and  of 
administering  oaths,  w'ere  more  contrary  to  all  the  most  simple  ideas 
of  justice  and  equity. 

"The  fines  and  imprisonments  imposed  by  this  Court  were  fre- 
quent; the  deprivations  and  suspensions  of  the  clergy  for  noncon- 
formity were  also  numerous,  and  comprehended  at  one  time  the  third 
of  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  England."  ^ 

In  Scotland  the  situation  was  just  as  bad.  In  February,  1615, 
Father  Ogilvie,  a  Jesuit  emissar}^  was  prosecuted  for  his  religious 
opinions,  maintaining  the  Pope's  transcendent  power  over  Kings,  re- 
fusing to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  so  forth.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  the  same  day  hanged  in  the  public  street  in  Glasgow. "* 

As  if  these  two  instrumentalities  were  not  enough,  there  was  added 
the  right  to  proceed  l)y  martial  law.  \\'hich,  says  Hume,  "went  e\en 
beyond  these  two  Courts  in  a  prompt  and  arbitrary  and  violent 
method  of  decision. 

"Whenever  there  was  any  insurrection  or  public  disorder,  the 
CroW'U  employed  martial  law ;  and  it  was  during  that  time,  exer- 

'  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  2,  pp.  343-344-  New  York,  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son,  1896. 

^Modern  History  from  Luther  to  Fall  of  Napoleon,  Philadelphia,  Charles  de 
Silver  &  Sons,  1877,  page  144. 

^  Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  4,  p.  346. 

*  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.  252. 
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cised  not  only  over  the  soldiers,  but  over  the  whole  people.  Any  one 
might  be  punished  as  a  rebel,  or  an  aider  and  abettor  of  rebellion, 
whom  the  Provost  Martial,  or  Lieutenant  of  a  County,  or  their  depu- 
ties, pleased  to  suspect. 

"Lord  Bacon  says  that  the  trial  at  common  law  granted  to  the 
I^-arl  of  Essex  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  was  a  favor;  for  that  case 
would  have  borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law."  ^ 

Brodie  holds  this  language  too  broad,  and  qualifies  it  somewhat, 
)ut  quotes  with  approval  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of  State 
under  Edward  VL,  that,  'Tn  war  time,  and  in  the  field,  the  Prince 
hath  also  absolute  power,  so  that  his  \vord  is  a  law ;  he  may  put  to 
death,  or  to  other  bodily  punishment,  whom  he  shall  think  so  to  de- 
serve, without  process  of  law  or  form  of  judgment.  This  hath  been 
sometime  used  within  the  realm  before  any  open  war,  in  sudden  in- 
surrections and  rebellions,  but  that  not  allowed  of  wise  and  grave 
men,  who,  in  their  judgment,  had  consideration  of  the  consequence 
and  example,  as  much  as  of  the  present  necessity,  especially  when,  by 
any  means,  the  punishment  might  have  been  done  by  order  of  law," 
etc.^ 

To  these  we  must  still  add  another  method  of  oppression  and 
terrorization,  and  that  was  the  system  of  torture  which  then  pre- 
vailed. Hume  says :  "The  rack  itself,  though  not  admitted  in  the 
ordinarv  execution  of  justice,  was  frequently  used  upon  any  sus- 
picion, by  authority  of  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  or  the  Privy 
Council. 

"E\en  the  Council  in  the  marches^  of  Wales  was  empowered,  by 
their  very  commission,  to  make  use  of  torture  whenever  they  thought 
proper.""* 

Brodie  claims  that  these  statements  about  torture  are  too  broad, 
and  that  the  rack  was  only  used  occasionally  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain political  offenses.^ 

"While  so  many  terrors  hung  over  the  people,  no  jury  durst  have 
acquitted  a  man  when  the  Court  was  resolved  to  have  him  con- 
demned. 

"The  practice,  also,  of  not  confronting  witnesses  with  the  prisoner, 

*  Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  4,  p.  346. 

''Brodie's  Constitutional  Histor}^  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  149. 

^  Borders. 

■*  Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  4,  pp.  348-349. 

'  Brodie's  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.   i,  p.   I7? 


ROBERT    MLiM^Y 
FIRST   EARL   OF    LEICESTER. 

Incorporator  in  the  Second  Virginia  Charter,  1609. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  the  Virginia  Company,  1609. 

Accompanied  his  uncle  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  Low  Countries,  in  December,  1585,  and  continued  to  serve 
under  him  there  until   1587. 

Knighted  in  Holland,  in  1586. 

Sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588,  to  James,  then  James  VI,  of  Scotland, 
to  discover  his  plans,  and  secure  his  cooperation  against  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

About  1589,  appointed,  and  served  several  years,  as  Governor  of  Flush- 
ing, in  the  Province  of  Zeeland,  in  Holland,  one  of  the  towns  given  in 
1585,  by  the  Dutch  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  security  for  a  loan  and  soldiers 
sent  under  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  aid  them  in  their  long  war  against  Spain. 

Ambassador  to  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  a  short  time. 

Served  in  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  with  Sir  Francis  Vere,  shared 
honors  with  him  in  the  victory  of  Turnholt.  and  was  highly  praised  by 
Prince  Maurice. 

Served  in  various  other  important  matters. 

A  member  of  the  East  India  and  Northwest  Passage  Companies. 

Created  Earl  of  Leicester,  August  2nd,  1618,  and  died  on  July 
13th,  1626. 
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gave  the  Crown  lawyers^  all  imaginable  advantage  against  him.  And 
indeed  there  scarcely  occurs  an  instance  during  all  these  reigns,  that 
the  Sovereign  or  the  Ministers  were  ever  disappointed  in  the  issue 
of  a  prosecution."  Timid  juries,  and  judges  who  held  their  offices 
during  pleasure,^  never  failed  to  second  all  the  views  of  the  Crown."  ^ 

Though  this  statement  may  be  somewhat  too  broad,  it  cannot  be 
far  from  the  truth  when  jurors  w^ere  liable  to  be  punished  for  bring- 
ing in  verdicts  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  judges.^ 

A  fair  sample  of  the  way  prosecutions  were  then  conducted  is 
given  in  the  comment  made  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  on  the  trial  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  one  of  the  accomplices  in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.    He  says : 

"One  is  amazed  at  the  methods  of  justice  in  the  reign  of  James. 
Here  was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Coke)  presiding  over  a  trial  for 
which  he  had  prepared  the  evidence  for  the  Crown.  He  had  'got 
up'  the  case  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  prosecuting  counsel,  and 
without  discrediting  his  own  work  he  was  bound  to  secure  a  verdict 
against  the  accused  woman.  That  in  itself  was  a  scandal  which 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  modern  justice.  Then  sitting  in  judg- 
ment over  a  prisoner  who  had  not  the  help  of  counsel,  he  did  not 
make  even  a  pretense  of  impartiality,  or  of  weighing  the  evidence  on 
each  side,  but  before  the  jury  deliberately  told  them  that  she  was 
guilty  of  the  seven  deadly  sins."  ^ 

Under  such  a  system  as  is  illustrated  by  this  case,  and  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  and  by  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  these 
"State  Trials"  were  really  no  trials  at  all,  but  merely  the  bringing  of 
the  prisoner  into  court  and  telling  him  the  evidence,  or  some  of  the 
evidence,  which  was  the  reason  that  the  judge  and  the  Government 
had  decided  why  he  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  practice  at  that  time  was  the  reverse  of  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to — that,  even  after  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  rendered 
against  him,  the  accused  goes  to  trial  with  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence in  his  favor,  which  the  government  has  to  overcome  by  a 
preponderance  of  evidence.  At  that  time,  the  prisoner  had  to  prove 
his  innocence,  not  the  government  prove  his  guilt.*' 

^  The  prosecuting  attorneys. 

''The  acquittal  of  the  Bishops  was  an  exception  which  should  have  been  noted. 

'  He  should  have  said   during  good  behavior. 

■'Good  examples  of  this  are  the  trial  of  Raleigh  and  the  overthrowing  of  the 
Virginia  Company.    Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  4,  pp.  349-350. 

*0f  being  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a  sorcerer,  a  witch,  a  papist,  a  felon,  and  a  mur- 
derer, the  daughter  of  the  devil  Forman.    King's  Favorite,  p.  234. 

'Henderson's  James   I.   and  VI.,   p.    150. 
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To  these  should  also  be  added  the  system  of  granting  monopolies  in 
trade;  and  of  impressments,  by  which  persons  were  forcibly  seized 
and  put  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  often  sent  abroad  on  frivolous  pre- 
tenses ;  James  thus  got  rid  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Commons  who  offended  him;  forced  loans  from  the  sub- 
jects; and  a  control  exercised  by  the  monarch  over  the  marriages  of 
the  nobility,  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  power  al- 
ready established  in  the  hands  of  the  King.^ 

This  power  was  further  increased  by  the  system  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  England,  as  in  France,  as  we  gather  from  all  the  accounts, 
of  all  the  public  revenues  being  considered  virtually  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  King.  Whatever  went  into  the  public  treasury  could  be 
taken  out,  and  spent,  by  him  as  he  saw  fit.  Thus  he  had  at  hand  an 
immense  fund  with  which  he  could  reward  and  enrich  his  favorites. 
Confiscated  estates  passed  over  to  him,  and  he  kept  them,  or  granted 
them  to  such  as  he  pleased. 

Under  this  system  there  was  a  strong  inducement  to  try  and  please 
the  king,  so  as  to  receive  some  of  the  immense  rewards  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  bestow,  and  avoid  the  terrible  punishments  he  might  in- 
flict. 

And  then  there  existed  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  grant 
titles  of  nobility,  to  raise  a  man  from  an  humble  station  and  make 
him  an  Earl  or  a  Duke,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  give  him  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

This  he  did  in  the  case  of  Robert  Carr  and  George  Villiers. 

And  there  was  the  generally  entertained  respect  for  the  kingly  of- 
fice, which  had  come  down  from  all  antiquity : 

"The  people  were  then,"  says  Henderson,  "but  emerging  from  tlie 
bondage  of  feudalism,  and  from  the  peculiar  intellectual  stagnation 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  their  conceptions  of  personal  and  moral  independ- 
ence were  almost  without  form  and  void ;  and  the  'divinity  which 
doth  hedge  a  king',  made  it  seem  almost  sacrilege  to  seek  to  question 
his  wishes."  ^ 

Writing  and  publishing  seditious  words  &c.  were  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  That  is,  the  act  was  punishable  with  death.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  freedom  of  the  press.  And  seditious  words  were 
likewise  severely  punished. '"^  There  was,  therefore,  no  freedom  of 
speech. 

^  Brodie's  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.   i ;  pp.   179,   181, 
185,  216. 
'  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.  218. 
"Brodie's   Constitutional  History  of  the   liritish   Knipiro,  \'ol.   t,  pp.  220-222. 
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Following  custom  already  established,  those  who  addressed  the 
king,  or  served  him  at  table,  did  so  "on  the  knee,"  that  is,  kneeling. 
This  was  in  keeping  with  the  customs  of  the  past,  when  sons,  arrived 


ROBERT   CARR,   EARL  OF   SOMERSET, 
FIRST  GREAT  FAVORITE  OF  JAMES  I. 

After  a  painting  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  ascribed 
to  Hoskins. 

even  at  manhood,  are  represented  as  standing  uncovered  and  silent  in 
their  father's  presence;  daughters,  as  standing  at  the  cupboard  in 
their  mother's,  or  only  kneeling  on  a  cushion.  For  kneeling  we  have 
substituted  bowing,  and  the  curtsy,  once  general  with  the  ladies,  is 
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just  that  ceremony  mutilated,  as  bowing  is  a  mutilated  form  of  pros- 
tration.^ 

"The  Court  of  Elizabeth  had  been  as  immoral  as  that  of  her  suc- 
cessor, but  its  immorality  had  been  shrouded  by  a  veil  of  grace  and 
chivalry.  But  no  veil  hid  the  degrading  grossness  of  the  Court  of 
James.  The  King  was  known  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  sus- 
pected of  vices  compared  with  which  drunkenness  was  almost  a  vir- 
tue. Ladies  of  high  rank  copied  the  Royal  manners,  and  rolled  in- 
toxicated in  open  Court  at  the  King's  feet. 

"A  scandalous  trial  showed  great  nobles  and  officers  of  state  in 
league  with  cheats  and  astrologers  and  poisoners.  The  King  was  a 
great  believer  in  witchcraft."" 

"James  himself  meddled  with  justice  to  obtain  a  shameful  divorce 
for  Lady  Essex,  the  most  profligate  woman  of  her  time  ;  and  her  sub- 
sequent bridal  with  one  of  his  favorites  was  celebrated  in  his  presence. 

"Before  scenes  such  as  these  the  half -idolatrous  reverence  with 
which  the  sovereign  had  been  regarded  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Tudors  died  away  into  abhorrence  and  contempt.  The  players  openly 
mocked  at  the  King  on  the  stage.''  ^ 

After  stating  the  harsh  policy  pursued  by  James  towards  the  non- 
conforming Protestants,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  Brodie 
says: 

"The  civil  government  of  James  was  no  less  impolitic  and  arbi- 
trary than  his  ecclesiastical.  Though  a  foreigner,  of  a  nation  too  that 
the  English  had  been  accustomed  to  despise,  and  the  son  of  a  queen 
who  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  that 
people,  had  suffered  on  a  scaffold,  he  assumed  the  language  of  the 
vice-gerent  of  heaven — responsible  to  God  only  for  his  actions,  and 
whom  it  would  be  impiety  to  oppose  in  any  of  his  pretensions,  how- 
ever inconsistent  with  the  laws  which  made  him  king — however  un- 
precedented and  oppressive  to  the  people."  ^ 

James  spoke  contemptuously  of  Elizabeth,  and  claimed  to  Rosny, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  who  sat  at  table  with  him,  that  he  had 
ruled  her  council  for  a  long  time  before  her  death.'  He  is  also  stated 
to  have  been  in  favor  of  Essex's  plot  to  capture  her." 

"The  treasury  was  drained  to  furnish  masques  and  revels  on  a 

*  Same,  note,  pp.  239,  240. 

*T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  pp.  103-104. 

'J.  R.  Green's  A  Short  History  of  the  Enghsh  People,  p.  479. 

*  Brodie's   Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.   i,  p.  248. 
'  Same,  note,  p.  258. 

'T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.   135. 
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scale  of  unexampled  splendor.  Lands  and  jewels  were  lavished  on 
young  adventurers,  whose  fair  faces  caught  the  royal  fancy."  ^ 

"Unhappily  for  James,"  says  Hume,  "his  timidity,  his  prejudices, 
his  indolence,  his  love  of  amusement,  particularly  of  hunting,  to 
which  he  was  much  addicted,  ever  prevented  him  from  making  any 
progress  in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  foreign  politics,  and  in  a 
little  time  diminished  that  regard  which  all  the  neighboring  nations 
had  paid  to  England  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor."  ^ 

Early  in  his  reign  James  appointed  a  commission  to  revise  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  revision  was  completed  in 
1611,  and  is  called  the  King  James,  or  Authorized,  version.  Earlier 
translations  of  the  books,  written  in  Hebrew,  composing  the  Old 
Testament,  and  those  in  Greek,  composing  the  New  Testament,  were 
made  in  Latin,  and  known  as  the  Vulgate,  that  is,  the  current,  or 
commonly  accepted  version. 

John  Wycliffe  first  translated  this  Latin  Bible  into  English,  in 
1380.  Then  followed  the  Tyndale  translation,  in  1534;  the  Cranmer, 
in  1539;  the  Geneva,  in  1557;  and,  the  Rheims,  in  1582.  Then  came 
King  James'  version,  in  161 1. 

The  words  in  the  Bible  as  we  see  them  to-day  however  are  not 
spelt  as  in  this  version.  They  have  been  modernized,  to  correspond 
with  the  present  spelling. 

This  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  last  word  on  that  subject  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  when,  what  is  known  as  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, was  made. 

This  important  work,  done  by  the  greatest  scholars  of  that  time,  is 
probably  the  most  creditable  event  of  James'  reign. 

The  great  issue  of  that  day  was,  of  course,  the  struggle  between 
the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  James'  course  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  both.  His  wife,  in  private,  worshipped  according  to 
the  Catholic  faith;  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  Protestants; 
and  James  tried  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  so  as  to  help  him  hold  in 
check  the  Puritans,  whom  he  disliked  more  than  he  did  the  Catholics.^ 

Suspicious  circumstances  surrounded  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
the  King's  eldest  son.  Knight  tells  us :  "Prince  Henry  was  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  when,  on  the  6th  of  November,  161 2,  he  died,  after 
a  short  illness.   The  prince,  although  there  was  no  public  difference 

^  Green's  Short  History  of  the  EngHsh  People,  p.  479. 
^  Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  4,  p.  399. 
'T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.  165. 
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between  them,  had  probably  as  little  respect  for  the  King,  as  the  king 
had  affection  for  the  prince.  Between  Henry  and  Somerset  ^  there 
was  decided  enmity." 

"The  popularity  of  the  prince,  who  was  an  especial  hope  of  the 
strict  religious  section  of  the  nation,  w^as  offensive  to  the  king;  so 
that  when  the  son's  court  was  frequented  by  a  very  different  class  of 
men  from  those  who  thronged  round  the  court  of  the  King,  James 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  'Will  he  bury  me  alive?' 

"Henry  was  attached  to  Raleigh,  whom  he  often  visited  in  prison ; 
and  he  loved  to  hear,  as  he  might  have  heard  from  him,  stories  of  the 
martial  princes  of  our  Plantagenet  race,  and  of  the  later  period  when 
the  support  of  the  Protestantism  of  Europe  was  the  great  policy  of 
England.  He  had  been  reported  to  have  said,  with  regard  to  the  im- 
prisoned Raleigh,  that  only  such  a  king  as  his  father  would  keep  such 
a  bird  in  such  a  cage. 

"When  Henry  died,  there  was  an  outcry  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 
D'Ewes  says :  Tt  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  might  overheat  and 
distemper  himself  in  some  of  those  sports  and  recreations  he  used  in 
his  company;  but  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  youth,  might  have  overcome  that,  had  he  not  tasted  of  some 
grapes  as  he  played  at  tennis,  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.'  ^  Some 
circumstances  which  were  disclosed  a  few  years  later  favoured  this 
suspicion.  But  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  prince  Henry's  death, 
his  father  exhibited  some  strange  feelings  which  strongly  contrast 
with  the  national  grief,  when  'the  lamentation  made  for  him  was  so 
general  as  even  women  and  children  partook  of  it.'  "  ^ 

A  great  scandal  distinguished  James'  reign — the  divorce  procured 
by  the  aid  of  the  king,  of  Lady  Essex,  and  her  marriage  to  Robert 
Carr,  then  the  king's  favourite ;  the  enmity  incurred  by  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  on  the  part  of  Lady  Essex  for  his  having  opposed  this  mar- 
riage, for  which,  by  her  influence  he  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower, 
April  26th,  1613,  and  poisoned  there  by  her  agents  before  the  mar- 
riage. 

For  about  two  years  nothing  happened,  and  then  it  all  came  out, 
and  made  a  tremendous  sensation.  Carr.  then  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  at  the  height  of  his  power,  being  practically  the  ruler 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  his  wife,  and  four  others,  were  prosecuted  for 

*  The  king's  favorite,  Robert  Carr. 
'  Autobiography,  Vol.  i.  p.  47. 

'Wilson,  "Life  of  James  I.";  Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
294-295. 
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the  murder.  The  Countess,  his  wife,  pleaded  guilty.  Her  husband 
would  not  do  so,  though  urged  by  the  king,  with  a  promise  of  pardon. 
James  was  afraid  of  what  Somerset  might  say  if  brought  to  trial; 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  have  him  immediately  muffled,  and 
taken  out  of  court,  if  he  started  to  say  anything  incriminating  about 
the  king. 

All  six  were  convicted  and  condemned  to  death.  The  four  accom- 
plices were  executed,  three  hanged  on  the  public  gallows,  "Tyburn 
Tree,"  but  the  Carrs  were  saved  from  death  by  the  king.  They  were 
shut  up  together  for  years  in  the  Tower,  where  they  spent  their  time 
in  the  utmost  misery  and  wretchedness.  Partially  liberated  at  length, 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  being  changed  to  confinement  in  a  coun- 
try house ;  and  then  fully  pardoned  eight  years  after  his  condemna- 
tion, Robert  Carr  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  longer,  in  ob- 
scurity, and  died  in  July,  1645.^ 

King  James'  part  in  the  divorce  proceedings  of  Lady  Essex,  in 
which  he  tried  to  compel  George  Abbot,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  other  four  on  the  commission  who  voted  against  the 
divorce,  is  put  down  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  as  the  event  in  his  reign 
which  most  scandalized  the  conscience  of  that  part  of  the  nation 
which  was  sober  and  clean  in  life;  and  that  the  king's  reputation  for 
justice  had  a  great  fall.^ 

After  the  downfall  of  Robert  Carr,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  King 
James  lavished  his  affections  on  George  Villiers,  whom  he  made 
finally  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  retained  his  supremacy  at  Court, 
until  his  assassination  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 

So  violative  of  the  spirit  of  English  institutions  was  James'  atti- 
tude and  dealing  with  the  House  of  Commons  that  that  body  pro- 
nounced an  "Apology  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  to  the  King, 
touching  their  privileges."  They  also  in  conference  with  the  Lords 
remonstrated  against  his  attempt  to  exclude  non-conformists  from 
civil  rights,  and  setting  up  an  unconstitutional  authority  over  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.^ 

James  favored  the  law  declaring  witchcraft  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.    In  this,  however,  he  was  in  accord  with  popular  ideas."* 

In  his  book,  "The  true  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,"  he  declared  that, 
"although  a  good  king  will  frame  all  his  actions  according  to  law,  yet 

'  Knight's    Popular   History  of   England,   Vol.  2,   pp.  294,   299-303,   306,  307 ; 
Philip  Gibbs,  King's  Favorite,  pp.  108-151 ;  205-315. 
^  King's   Favorite.    Philadelphia,  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company,  p.   149. 
'  Knight's   Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  pp.  246-7. 
*  Same,  p.  248. 
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he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will,  and  for  example-giving 
to  his  subjects."  ^ 

In  August,  1604,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  Spain,  and  the 
old  friendship  with  the  Netherlands  was  abandoned."  This  was  ac- 
complished, although  James'  prime  minister,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of 


GEORGE  VILLIERS,  FIRST  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

The  second  great  favorite  of  James  I.  Unlike 
Carr,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  Villiers  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  became  a  Privy  Councilor  in  161 7; 
accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  Spain,  in  1623,  on 
the  journey  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  marriage ; 
and  was  the  chief  minister  at  Court  1624- 1628. 

From  a  mezzotint  by  W.  Baillie,  after  a  painting 
by  Van  Dyck. 

Salisbury,  hated  the  Spaniards.  On  this  point,  at  least,  he  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  Raleigh,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him,  and  his  friend  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  from  long  plotting  against  him.^ 

^  Same,  p.  249. 
"  Same,  p.  250. 
'  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  pp.  136,  147. 


PHILIP  III. 

King  of  Spain.  The  son  of  Philip  II.  and  Anne  of  Austria. 
Born  in  Madrid  1578;  succeeded  his  father  September  13th,  1598. 
Died  in  Madrid,  March  31st,  1621. 

The  chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos, 
in  1609.  It  was  in  an  effort  to  please  him,  and  secure  one  of  his 
daughters  as  the  wife  of  his  son,  that  James  I.  executed  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 

From  the  Painting  by  Panto j a  de  la  Cruz,  in  the  Royal  Collec- 
tion at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  From  T.  F.  Henderson's  James 
I.  and  VI. 
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After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  Cecil  received  a  pension  of 
£1000  a  year  from  Spain, ^  which  was  increased  the  next  year  to 
£1500.^ 

So  craven  was  James  in  this  treaty  with  Spain  that  all  he  demanded 
on  the  subject  of  that  monstrous  abuse,  the  Spanish  Inciuisition,  was 
that  there  was  to  be  "moderation"  had  in  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
(luisition  against  English  traders  repairing  to  Spain. ^ 

"He  estimated  the  cost  of  war  as  the  principal  inducement  to  re- 
main at  peace.    But  the  wise  economy  which  was  opposed  to  the 


YORK  HOUSE. 

The  residence  of  Francis  Bacon,   Lord  Verulam,  and  afterwards  of 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

martial  tendencies  of  the  people  that  he  was  called  to  govern,  was  not 
an  economy  for  the  public  good.  He  wasted  his  revenues  upon  silly 
baubles  for  personal  ornaments,  and  in  lavish  grants  to  unworthy 
favourites.  He  almost  wholly  neglected  the  business  of  the  state;  for 
he  was  hunting,  bolstered  up  on  an  ambling  palfrey ;  or  he  was  writ- 
ing pedantic  treatises  which  nobody  read;  or  he  was  going  in  prog- 
ress, to  be  flattered  and  feasted;  or  he  was  moving  by  easy  journeys 
from  his  palace  of  Richmond  to  his  palace  of  Windsor,  or  in  tri- 
umphal procession  in  his  state-barge  from  Greenwich  to  Whitehall. 
"There  was  some  refinement  in  his  court,  for  the  plays  that  were 
acted  before  him  were  often  those  of  Shakspere ;  and  at  a  later  period 

^August   19th,   1604. 

^T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.   168. 

'Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  p.  250. 
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Jonson  wrote  "Masques  at  Court,"  and  Inigo  Jones  supplied  the 
decorations. 

"In  a  short  time  the  palace  became  a  scene  of  profligacy,  in  which 
even  the  mask  of  decency  was  not  attempted  to  be  put  on. 

"Yet  this  was  the  King  who  was  to  try  his  hand  at  making  Eng- 
land an  absolute  monarchy  by  divine  right.  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
who  had  been  a  powerful  instrument  in  forwarding  the  accession  of 
James,  wrote  to  Harrington,  'Your  queen  did  talk  of  her  subjects' 
love  and  good  affection,  and  in  good  truth  she  aimed  well.  Our  king 
talketh  of  his  subjects'  fear  and  subjection,  and  herein  I  think  he  cloth 
well  too, — as  long  as  it  holdeth  good.'  "^ 

England  now  had  "a  sporting  king,  who  told  his  ministers,  when 
they  implored  him  on  their  knees  to  attend  to  the  public  business,  that 
his  health  was  the  health  and  welfare  of  all,  and  that  he  never  would 
forego  his  exercise  and  relaxation." 

"His  brother  in  law,  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  came  over 
to  England  in  July,  1606;  and  James,  having  received  a  liberal  sub- 
sidy from  the  Parliament,  indulged  in  every  species  of  disgusting  ex- 
cess. 

"The  next  session  an  Act  was  passed  'for  repressing  the  odious 
vice  of  drunkenness' ;  which  vice  it  describes  as  'the  overthrow  of 
many  good  arts  and  manual  trades,  the  disabling  of  divers  workmen, 
and  the  general  impoverishing  of  many  g'ood  subjects.'  The  Statute 
was  directed  against  the  sins  of  the  humble.  James  and  his  profligate 
court  had  to  bear  a  severer  penalty  than  the  fine  of  five  shillings  to  be 
levied  on  a  convicted  drunkard.  They  had  to  bear  the  open  exhibi- 
tion of  their  follies  on  the  public  stage;  and  the  growing  contempt  of 
the  great  body  of  English  gentlemen,  such  as  Harrington,  who 
writes :  'I  have  passed  much  time  in  seeing  the  royal  sports  of  hunt- 
ing and  hawking,  where  the  manners  were  such  as  made  me  devise 
the  beasts  were  pursuing  the  sober  creation,  and  not  the  man  in  quest 
of  exercise  or  food.' 

"Such  were  the  royal  sports  of  Theobalds,  where  Salisbury  was 
entertaining  the  two  kings ;  and  where  King  James,  according  to  an- 
other authority,  got  so  drunk  with  King  Christian,  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed. 

"Salisbury,  in  another  year  or  two,  had  made  a  provident  exchange 
with  the  King,  of  Theobalds  for  Hatfield ;  and  Theobalds  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  James,  where  he  dissipated  his  hereditary  rev- 
enues, aided  by  occasional  taxation  ;  keeping  sometimes  a  decent  state 

^  Same,   pp.   251-252. 


DON  DIEGO  SARMIENTO  DE  AC  UNA,  COUNT  DE  GOXUOMAR. 

Spanish  Ambassador  in  England,  from  1613  until  July. 
1618.  He  returned  to  England  in  March  1620,  staying  until 
May,  1622. 

He  became  a  Councilor  of  State  of  Spain  in  1623,  and 
died  in  Flanders  in  1625.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  diploma- 
tists in  the  service  of  Spain ;  and  a  persistent  enemy  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  which  he  believed  would  perish  of  it- 
self. 

From  the  Painting  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace.    From  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI. 
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with  his  family,  but  more  frequently  listening  to  the  ribaldry  of  un- 
worthy favourites,  beating  his  servants,  and  swearing  and  cursing 
habitually,  in  spite  of  the  statute  under  which  common  people  could 
not  have  that  di\ersion  without  paying  twelve  pence  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

"Although  King  James  was  intensely  devoted  to  his  favourite 
sports,  exhibiting  himself  in  Waltham  forest  and  in  other  Royal 
Chases,  leading  his  dogs  in  the  grass-green  hunting  suit,  and  blowing 
his  hunting-horn  with  the  lungs  of  a  game-keeper, — although  he  was 
sometimes  lying  in  bed  the  whole  day,  overgorged  with  the  delicacies 
of  the  table,  and  filled  with  strong  wine, — he  found  time  for  more 
intellectual  pursuits :  and  amongst  other  strange  literary  perform- 
ances wrote  his  famous  'Counterblast  to  Tobacco.'  He  hated  the 
tobacco-smokers  as  intensely  as  he  hated  the  Puritans ;  but  neverthe- 
less both  the  tobacco-consumers  and  the  Puritans  went  on  in- 
creasing."^ 

"Osborn  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  ignorant  lavishness  of  James. 
He  had  given  Carr  an  order  upon  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  Treasurer  apprehended  'that  the 
King  was  as  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  what  was  demanded,  as  of 
the  desert  of  the  person  who  had  begged  it;'  and  knew,  'that  a 
pound,  upon  the  Scottish  accompt,  would  not  pay  for  the  shoeing  of 
a  horse,  by  which  his  master  might  be  farther  led  out  of  the  way  of 
thrift  than  in  his  nature  he  was  willing  to  go.'  The  wise  Cecil, 
according  to  this  story,  placed  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  specie 
upon  the  floor  of  a  room  to  which  the  king  was  coming.  'Whose 
money  is  this?'  said  James.  'It  was  your  majesty's  before  you 
gave  it  away.'  The  king  threw  himself  upon  the  heap,  and  swore  that 
Carr  should  have  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  pounds."  ^ 

"The  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  had  lost  its  great  leader  when  Eliza- 
beth died.  The  son  of  Mary  Stuart  had  no  opinions  but  those  which 
resulted  from  his  cowardice  or  his  selfishness.  When  the  reforming 
ministers  lectured  him  in  Scotland,  he  favoured  the  Papists. 
Whilst  the  terrors  of  the  Gunpowder-plot  were  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  he  was  as  staunch  a  Protestant  as  the  sternest  Puritan  in  his 
parliament.  He  naturally  leaned  upon  that  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  which  supported  his  doctrine  of  absolute  power.  In  his 
contempt  for  the  opinions  of  his  subjects  he  thrust  episcopacy  upon 

'  Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  p.  272,  273. 
^  Same,  pp.  274,  275. 
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the  kirk  of  Scotland.    For  the  rights  of  conscience  he  had  not  the 
sHghtest  regard."  ^ 

"Edmund  Peachum,  a  clergyman  in  Somersetshire,  had  his  study 
broken  open ;  and  a  manuscript  sermon  being  there  found,  in  which 
there  was  strong  censure  of  the  extravagances  of  the  king  and  the 
oppressions  of  his  officers,  the  preacher  was  put  to  the  rack,  and 
interrogated  'before  torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after 
torture.'  He  was  suspected  of  treason;  but  this  horrible  severity 
could  wring  no  confession  from  him.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
sermon  itself  could  be  received  as  an  overt  act  of  treason.  Bacon  was 
directed  by  the  king  to  confer  with  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
separately ;  to  which  Coke  objected,  as  'not  according  to  the  custom 
of  this  realm.'  The  other  judges  were  tampered  with.  Coke  at 
length  gave  an  opinion,  which  evaded  the  question,  and  did  not  con- 
firm the  king's  arguments  and  that  of  the  other  unscrupulous  judges, 
that  the  sermon  itself  was  treasonable.  The  unhappy  man  was,  how- 
ever, tried  and  condemned;  but  he  died  in  gaol."  " 

"On  the  27th  of  December,"  says  D'Ewes,  "I  saw  and  perused  a 
proclamation  set  out  by  his  majesty  inhibiting  or  forbidding  any 
of  his  subjects  to  discourse  of  state-matters,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic ;  which  all  men  conceived  to  have  been  procured  by  the  count 
of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador."  ^ 

James  was  as  poor  a  manager  of  finances  as  he  was  of  Parliaments. 
He  was  prodigal  and  wasteful,  spending  money  freely  when  he  was 
heavily  in  debt,  and  being  dunned  by  tradespeople.  To  raise  money 
he  mortgaged  and  sold  the  hereditary  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown. ^ 

"The  king's  personal  debts  had  led  to  scandals  which  destroyed 
the  people's  confidence  in  his  honesty.  The  king  owed  his  brewers 
£16,000  for  liquor;  and  when  they  were  faced  by  ruin  they  were 
bold  enough  to  say  that  they  would  not  supply  any  more  beer  without 
payment.  They  appealed  to  the  law  to  recover  their  debt;  but  the 
king  issued  a  mandate  to  say  that  this  was  a  matter  of  State,  and 
therefore  'out  of  the  compass  of  law.'  The  chief  brewer,  Bradshaw, 
and  six  or  seven  of  his  companions,  were  therefore  thrown  into  the 
Marshalsea  prison  for  contempt.  That  was  English  justice  in  the 
reign  of  James."  ^ 

James   had   been   irritated   by   opposition   and    want   of   respect 

*  Same,  p.  285. 

'  Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  pp.  303-304. 

*  Same,  p.  314. 

■•Philip  Gibbs',  King's  Favorite,  pp.  152,  154. 
"  Gibbs'  King's  Favorite,  p.  172. 
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during-  his  residence  in  Scotland.  In  England  he  anticipated  far 
greater  authority/ 

His  idea  of  being  a  King  was  in  accord  with  what  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  people  around  us,  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  kings  ; 
that  is,  to  do  exactly  what  they  pleased,  to  have  their  own  way  about 
everything,  cut  people's  heads  off,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry. 

He  intimidated  the  judges,  from  whom  he  demanded  that  when- 
ever  any  case  affecting  the  king's  prerogative  came  before  them, 
that  he  was  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  decision.  Lord  Coke,  the  Chief 
Justice,  being  unwilling  to  comply  with  so  illegal  a  demand,  alone 
resisted,  and  was  promptly  removed  from  his  position." 

"Prerogative,"  says  Hallam,  "in  its  old  sense,  might  be  defined  an 
advantage  obtained  by  the  Crown  over  the  subject,  in  cases  where 
their  interests  came  into  competition,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
strength.  This  sprang  from  the  nature  of  the  Norman  government, 
which  rather  resembled  a  scramble  of  wild  beasts,  where  the  strongest 
takes  the  best  share,  than  a  system  founded  upon  principles  of  com- 
mon utility."  ^ 

James  was  gratified  at  the  greater  authority  and  deference  given 
to  him  as  King  of  England,  than  he  had  experienced  as  King  of 
Scotland,  where  he  had  been  "a  King  without  State,  without  honor, 
without  order,  where  beardless  boys  might  brave  him  to  his  face."  ■* 
He  had  had  much  trouble  in  Scotland  with  the  leaders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  w^hich  called  itself  the  Kirk;  and,  during  his  minority 
some  of  the  great  nobles  had  contended  for  the  possession  and  con- 
trol of  his  person. 

Above  all  things  James  hated  Parliaments,  and  tried  to  rule  with- 
out them.  More  than  half  of  the  fourteen  years  covered  by  this 
volume,  that  is,  from  1611  to  1621,  excepting  the  short  and  un- 
profitable period  of  the  "Addled  Parliament,"  James  was  ruling  Eng- 
land without  a  Parliament,  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  legal  and  illegal 
methods  of  raising  money.  He  arrested  some  of  its  leading  members 
and  sent  them  to  the  Tower. 

The  Parliament  which  convened  on  April  6th,  16 14,  has  been 
known  as  the  "Addled  Parliament,"  because,  after  a  stormy  session 
of  two  months,  during  which  not  a  single  bill  was  passed,  it  was 
dissolved  in  June.    No  act  of  legislation  had  therefore  been  passed 

'  Brodie's  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.  i,  p.  261. 
'Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  479. 
^  Hallam's,  The  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  2,  p.  350. 
*  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.  p.  154. 

Va.  Beach-Princess  Anne  Co.  Lib. 
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since  the  dissolution  of  James'  first  Parliament  on  Feb.  9th,  161 1. 
"For  eleven  years,"  says  Knight,  "the  statute  book  is  a  blank."  ^ 

He  tore  out  with  his  own  hands,  on  January  9th,  1622,  the  page 
from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  which  was  written 
the  celebrated  protest  of  the  Commons,  made  in  consequence  of  the 
arrest  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  in  June,  162 1,  in  which  they  asserted  that 
"they  had,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech,"  etc.^ 

This  protest  of  the  Commons  asserted  their  right  to  "full  liberty 
and  freedom  to  treat  of  these  matters,"  that  is,  concerning  the  King, 
State  and  defence  of  the  Realm,  and  of  the  Church,  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  laws,  and  redress  of  grievances,  "in  such  manner  as 
they  deem  fit,  free  from  all  impeachment,  imprisonment  and  molesta- 
tion, other  than  by  the  house  itself." 

James  went  to  Whitehall  and  tore  the  protest  from  the  book.  He 
sent  for  the  journal  of  the  Commons,  and  did  this  in  the  presence  of 
the  Council  and  Judges ;  and  later  sent  Coke  and  other  leaders  to  the 
Tower.^ 

He  had  before  told  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
they  derived  all  their  privileges  from  him. 

During  the  long  drawn  out  negotiations  about  the  Spanish  match. 
Philip  III.  insisted  that,  if  his  daughter  married  the  son  of  James  I., 
all  the  children  which  might  be  born  of  the  marriage  were  to  be 
brought  up  under  their  mother's  care,  and  if,  on  arriving  at  maturity, 
they  embraced  Catholicism,  this  was  not  to  debar  them  from  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown.  James  was  staggered  at  this  proposal,  but 
wished  to  continue  the  negotiations.'* 

The  Virginia  Company,  in  its  extremity,  when  attacked  directly 
by  the  King,  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  last 
Parliament  of  his  reign.  But  its  session  was  so  short  it  was  unable 
to  gain  the  support  it  sought. 

James  only  had  four  Parliaments : 

The  first  sat  from  March  17th,  1604,  to  February  9th,  1611  ; 

The  second  from  April  6th,  1614,  to  June,  1614; 

The  third  from  January  30th,  1621,  to  December,  1621  ; 

And  the  last,  from  February  19th,  1624,  to  May,  1624. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  December,  1621,  that  the  Commons  made 

'  Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  p.  297. 

'  Alexander   Brown's    English   Politics   in    Early   Virginia    History,   Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1901,  p.  60. 
*T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  pp.  285-286,  161. 
*  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  pp.  241-242. 
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their  protest  for  their  rights  and  Hberties.  The  issue  involved  was 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  whether  England  was  to  be  a  Con- 
stitutional Monarchy  or  a  Despotism. 

Lord   sums   up   the   conditions   prevailing   during   the   reign    of 


JAMES    I. 

From  the  Painting  by  Paul  Van  Somer  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

From  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  L  and  VL 
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James  I.  by  saying  that,  "those  years  are  among-  the  darkest  and 
most  disgraceful  in  EngHsh  history."  ^ 

And  yet  his  name  is  indissokibly  connected  with  Virginia,  James- 
town, or  James  City,  as  it  was  more  generally  called  at  first,  the 
James  River,  James  City  County,  all  perpetuate  his  memory;  while 
his  children's  names  will  abide  with  us  in  Cape  Henry,  Henrico,  Cape 
Charles,  Charles  City  County,  Elizabeth  City  County  and  the  Eliza- 
beth River.  Of  these  four,  Henry  and  Elizabeth  seem  the  most 
worthy  of  remembrance.  All  that  we  know  of  them  is  to  their 
credit.  The  wife  and  mother,  Anne,  she  who  befriended  Raleigh, 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  She  also  might  well  have  been 
remembered. 

James  lived  most  of  his  time  at  the  sumptuous  Palace  of  Theo- 
balds. It  was  built  by  Lord  Burghley,  the  prime  minister  of  Eliza- 
beth, twelve  miles  from  London,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  road  to 
Ware.    Queen  Elizabeth  was  often  entertained  there. 

Here  were  gardens,  fountains  and  walks  two  miles  long,  portraits 
of  the  kings  of  England,  lakes,  a  summer  house  with  white  marble 
statues  of  the  twelve  Roman  emperors,  bathing-pools,  a  park  of 
2508  acres,  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
and  other  beautiful  and  interesting  objects. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Burghley,  his  son.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ownership,  and  after  two  sumptuous  entertainments 
given  there  to  the  King,  the  first  when  he  came  to  England  to  assume 
the  crown,  and  the  other  when  he  entertained  James  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  became  so  enamored  of  the  place 
that  he  acquired  it  from  Sir  Robert  in  exchange  for  the  Palace  of 
Hatfield,  where  Cecil  then  built  a  mansion  of  perhaps  still  greater 
magnificence,  which  has  survived  to  the  present.^ 

But  Theobalds  is  gone,  and  not  even  a  picture  of  it  remains.  It 
was  partly  demolished  by  the  Parliamentary  authorities ;  the  mate- 
rials sold,  and  their  proceeds  divided  among  the  army. 

King  James  died  here,  the  room  in  which  he  died,  the  parlor  under 
it,  with  a  cloister  or  portico  having  the  Cecil  pedigree  painted  on  the 
walls,  were  still  standing  until  1765,  when  they  were  cleared  away 
to  make  room  for  other  buildings.^ 

What  purports  to  be  a  picture  of  Theobalds  is  given  in  the  "King's 
Favorite,"  by  Gibbs,  but  it  is  so  manifestly  unlike  the  above  descrip- 

*  Modern  History  from  Luther  to  Fall  of  Napoleon,  p.  141. 

"  For  the  picture  of  this,  see  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  p.  2. 
^Abbeys,  Castles  and  Ancient  Halls  of  England  and  Wales.    South.    Timbs  & 
Gunn,  London,  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Lt'd.,  pp.  188-194. 


THE   ELECTRESS    SOPHIA    OF    HANOVER. 

The  granddaughter  of  James  I.,  through  his  daughter  EHza- 
beth.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ernest-Augustus,  Duke  of  Hanover, 
and  the  mother  of  George  I.  It  is  through  her  that  the  present 
King  of  England  derives  his  title  to  the  Crown. 

From  the  painting  of  the  School  of  Honthorst  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.    Engraved  by  Emery  Walker. 
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tion  that  we  cannot  accept  it  against  the  positive  statement  of  Timbs 
and  Gunn  that  no  picture  of  it  exists. 

Such  being,  in  brief  outHne,  the  kind  of  king,  and  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, then  in  England,  what  more  natural  and  fitting  than  that 
great  and  patriotic  men,  with  a  desire  for  the  well-being  of  their 
country  in  their  hearts,  should  have  looked  beyond  the  borders  of 
England  for  a  land  in  which  they  might  establish  a  country  whose 
foundations  would  rest  on  just  principles  of  government,  and  be  a 
haven  for  those  then  oppressed  at  home  ? 

Such  an  opportunity  they  saw  in  Virginia,  and  they  tried  to  make 
of  it  the  land  of  their  hearts'  desire. 

But,  between  this  king,  whose  heart  was  set  on  establishing  an 
absolute  government  in  England,  and  a  Company,  w^hose  heart  was 
set  on  establishing  for  Englishmen  a  liberal  government  in  Virginia, 
an  inevitable  conflict  was  to  arise. 

As  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Company  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  the  antagonism  of  the  king  became  more  strongly  de- 
veloped, and  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  overthrown  the  Com- 
pany, and  then  tried  to  blot  out  its  name,  its  aims,  its  record  and  its 
memory  from  under  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

WI^^  mention  the  Privy  Council  because  the  Mrginia  Company- 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy 
Council  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  Virginia  Company ;  and,  at  the 
end,  it  was  the  instrument  next  under  the  King  and  his  Court,  by 
which  the  Company  w^as  destroyed. 

Its  members  were  appointed  by  the  King. 

Magna  Charta  provided  that  no  man  should  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned, or  deprived  of  his  freedom,  outlawed,  or  tried,  except  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  alternative,  "or  the  law  of  the  land,"  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  as 
"intended  to  reserve  the  power  of  the  Council,  or  Court  of  Star 
Chamber,  then  an  existing  and  legal  court  of  justice,  which  admin- 
istered the  laws  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  that  none  of  the 
after-statutes  applied  to  that  court,  which  is  not  once  named  in 
them."  ^ 

The  antiquity  of  this  Court  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  on  the  subject.  Brodie  says,  "obscurity  was  studied 
when  it  did  become  a  Court,  in  order  to  draw  a  veil  over  its  usurpa- 
tions. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  end  it  nullified  the 
beneficent  provisions  intended  to  be  established  by  Magna  Charta. 

"In  England  the  King  almost  of  necessity  has  been  at  all  times 
guided  by  a  council.  The  council,  as  it  existed  in  the  Norman  period 
under  the  name  of  curia  regis^  (a  branch  of  the  larger  coiiunitne 
concilunn  regni)^  exercised  judicial,  legislative,  and  administrative 
functions.  It  contained  the  germs  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  privy  council. 

"The  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  were  gradually 

^Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Brodie.  Vol.  i,  pp.  118-119.   Lon- 
don, Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1866 ;  quoting  from  Coke's  4th  Institute,  C.  5. 
^  Same,  p.  128. 

'The  King's  Court,  or  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
*  Common  Council  of  the  Realm. 
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separated  from  it  and  became  only  courts  of  first  instance/  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  King's  council. 

"From  the  time  of  Edward  I."  the  conciliutn  ordinarium,  the 
ordinary  or  standing  council  of  the  iN^ing.  superseded  the  curia  regis. 
It  exercised  high  judicial  functions  as  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal, 
as  the  adviser  of  suitors  on  petition  what  court  to  choose  for  redress, 
and  as  the  resort  of  those  who  failed  to  obtain  justice  in  the  ordinary 
course. 

*Tt  was  also  the  supreme  administrative  body  and  as  such  issued 
ordinances  on  matters  of  a  local  or  temporary  nature,  with  not  in- 
frequent usurpations,  at  a  later  period,  of  jurisdiction  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  common  law  courts  or  to  Parliament. 

"The  council  consisted  of  the  chief  minister,  the  chancellor,  treas- 
urer, lord  steward,  lord  admiral,  lord  marshall,  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  the  chamberlain,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold,^ the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  wardrobe; 
and  of  the  judges,  king's  serjeant,  and  attorney-general,  the  master 
of  the  rolls,"*  and  justices  in  eyre,*'  who  at  that  time  were  not  the 
same  as  the  judges  at  Westminster.*^ 

"The  growing  power  of  the  ordinary  council  (it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  called  the  privy  council  until  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.'^)  led  to  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  some  of 
which  found  their  expression  in  statutes. 

"The  most  worthy  of  notice  is  25  Edward  III.,^  st.  5,  c.4,  char- 
acterized by  Hallam  as  probably  the  most  extensively  beneficial  en- 
actment in  the  whole  body  of  our  laws. 

"Among  other  provisions  it  prohibited  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  the  determination  of  pleas  of  freehold^  before  the  council. 

"The  power  of  the  council  expanded  or  contracted  according  to 
the  vigor  of  the  King."  ^^ 

^  That  is,  the  courts  in  which  a  suit  would  first  be  brought. 

^ 1272-1307. 

^  The  officer  employed  to  survey  the  accounts  of  the  royal  household. 

*  One  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  all 
patents  and  grants  that  pass  the  great  seal,  and  of  all  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

^  That  is,  the  judges  when  on  their  periodical  journeys  through  the  counties  of 
the  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  holding  courts. 

°  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Privy  Council,  quoting  in  part,  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  Vol.  HI,  p.  205. 

'  1461. 

" 1352. 

*  That  is,  actions  involving  the  title  to  lands. 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Privy  Council. 
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"The  Privy  Council  and  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  were  very 
much  one  and  the  same,  being  presided  over  by  nearly  the  same 
parties,  who  also  reappeared  in  that  other  instrument  of  oppression, 
the  Court  of  High  Commission.  They  "played  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  reared  a  fabric  of  unbearable  oppression." 

This  court  of  Star  Chamber,  "administered  justice  by  arbitrary 
authority  instead  of  according  to  the  common  law. 

"Such  a  jurisdiction  was  exercised  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  tribunal  then  consisting  of  the  Privy  Council.^ 

"A  statute  of  3  Henry  VII."  authorized  a  committee  of  the  council 
to  exercise  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  this  tribunal  grew  in  power 
(although  successive  statutes  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV. ^  were 
enacted  to  restrain  it)  until  it  fell  into  disuse  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.'* 

"In  31  Henry  VIII.,''  a  statute  declared  that  the  King's  proclama- 
tion should  have  the  force  of  law,  and  that  offenders  might  be 
punished  by  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Council  sitting  with  cer- 
tain bishops  and  judges  'in  the  Star  Chamber  at  \\>stminster  or 
elsewhere."  "  ''' 

Under  the  statute  of  3  Henry  VII.,  c.i.,^  "a  temporal  lord  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  included  in  the  personnel  of  a  court  then  estab- 
lished, which  Coke  claimed  was  declaratory  of  proceedings  in  the 
ancient  court — that  is,  the  Council — and  confirmed  its  jurisdiction."  ^ 

"When  this  pernicious  court  was  first  established  by  Wolsey,  it 
proceeded  with  great  caution.  The  President  of  the  King's  Council 
was  added  by  statute  21  Henry  VIII. ,^  c.  20.  By  certain  Acts  of 
Parliament,  both  in  that  reign  and  in  Elizabeth's,  some  particular 
kinds  of  cases  were  committed  to  its  jurisdiction.  But  it,  in  no  long 
time,  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  till  it  even  disowned  its  origin.  The 
zvhole  Privy  Council  arrogated  the  right  of  sitting  there  in  judgment; 
and  the  question  was  no  longer  what  the  statutes  allowed,  but  what 
the  Council  in  former  times  had  done. 

"Having  once  adopted  the  principle  of  precedent,  it  no  longer  sub- 
mitted to  any  check  upon  its  proceedings.  Every  act  of  the  Council  in 
the  worst  times  was  raked  up,  though  so  many  statutes  were  devised 

*  1422-1461.  Though  it  seems  not  then  called  by  that  name. 
'  1488. 

'  1461-1483. 

*  1 509- 1 547. 
'  1540. 

*The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia,  Star  Chamber. 
'  1488. 

*  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Brodie,  Vol.  i,  p.  134. 
'  1530. 
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against  such  proceedings  ;  cases  were  grossly  misrepresented ;  strained 
analogies  were  resorted  to ;  and  where  no  shadow  of  a  precedent 
could  be  discovered,  ingenuity  could  invent — a  proceeding  the  more 
simple,  as  no  regular  record  was  kept ;  while  every  abominable 
recent  case  was  held  to  be  conclusive  in  all  future  ones. 

"Where  no  precedent  could  be  discovered  or  invented,  then  the 
paramount,  uncontrollable  power  of  a  court,  in  which  the  monarch 
might  preside  in  person  as  sole  judge  (for,  having  held  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Council,  they  next  assumed  that  principle),  was  entitled 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  any  alleged  disorder. 

"The  judges  of  this  court,  too,  neglected  no  means  for  advancing 
so  arbitrary  an  institution.  Under  the  pretext  of  desiring  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  best  legal  advice,  they  usurped  the  power  of  nominating 
the  counsel  who  should  plead  before  them — a  practice  which  operated 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  man  who  had  honesty  and  independence 
enough  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  client. 

"Hudson  tells  us  that  in  later  times  the  records  were  quite  neg- 
lected, 'for  that  some  great  men  have  delivered  their  opinions  that 
it  was  no  matter  whether  any  pleading  remained  or  not  after  the 
cause  heard,  because  the  judgment  cannot  be  reversed  by  error.'  "  ^ 
That  is,  there  was  no  appeal  from  it. 

"The  Star-chamber  was  not  only  the  usual  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Council  in  its  deliberations  upon  public  affairs,  but  for  the  Lords" 
when  summoned  to  advise  the  King  on  any  extraordinary  emergency, 
and  for  committees  of  Parliament."  ^ 

The  substance  and  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  when  they 
brought  any  one  before  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  he  had  no  rights. 
He  was  at  their  mercy,  practically  defenceless,  to  be  dealt  with  outside 
of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  as  they  saw  fit,  the  Court  being  at 
liberty  to  adjudge  any  punishment  short  of  death.'* 

There  were  no  constitutional  rules  limiting  the  Court's  authority, 
or  protecting  the  accused's  person  or  property.  There  was  no  higher 
Court  to  which  he  could  appeal,  and  no  lawyers  were  even  allowed  to 
aid  him  except  such  as  the  Court  permitted  to  appear  before  it. 

No  wonder  the  patriots  of  that  day  thought  there  was  need  of 
establishing  somewhere  else  a  government  founded  on  better  prin- 
ciples than  these. 

Presumably  all  who  composed  this  formidable  body,  which  exer- 

*  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Brodie,  Vol.  i,  pp.  137-138. 
'  That  is,  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

'Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Brodie.  Vol.  i,  p.  128. 

*  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  by  J.  R.  Green.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
Publishers,  New  York,  1876,  p.  506. 
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cised,  whenever  it  pleased,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  func- 
tions, in  the  King's  name,  can  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  that 
body  which  have  come  down  to  us,  from  the  year  1613,  to  the  end  of 
the  period  we  are  now  discussing. 

Many  of  them  are  given  only  their  official  title,  and  so  we  cannot 
tell  in  some  cases  who  were  the  men  behind  those  titles.  Some  may 
be  repeated,  the  same  person  holding  different  offices  at  different 
times,  and  advanced  from  one  dignity  to  another,  holding  thus  dif- 
ferent offices  as  the  years  went  by. 

Many  of  these  were  members  of  this  Council  e.v  officio  on  account 
of  holding  other  offices. 

Their  names  are  as  follows,  the  nobles  being  referred  to  only  by 
their  titles.  We  have  supplied  their  family  names  in  many  cases,  and 
given  the  personal  names  of  several  of  the  officers. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

This  was  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  State,  ranking  as  the 
eighth  person  in  dignity,  of  all  the  people  in  England,  after  the  royal 
family.  The  office  carried  with  it  the  degree  of  Baron,  by  statute  of 
31  Henry  VIII.  He  ranks  next  to  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

From  April  28th,  1608,  to  June  15th,  16 14,  Lord  Privy  Seal  was 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton.  This  is  the  same  one  who 
sat  as  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Raleigh.  His  home  was  in 
London,  at  Charing  Cross. 

From  1614  to  1625,  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  Edward  Somerset,  Earl 
of  Worcester.  His  family  seat,  Raglan  Castle,  held  out  among  the 
very  last  for  the  King  against  the  parliamentary  forces.  The  gar- 
rison was  maintained  by  the  Earl  at  his  own  expense.  In  1642,  he 
raised  an  army  of  1500  foot  soldiers  and  500  cavalrymen,  which  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  his  son.^ 

Lord  Chamberlain.  This  high  office,  ranking  next  after  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  was  held  for  probably  five  hundred  years  by  the  noble 
family  of  De  Vere,  the  earls  of  Oxford,  it  having  been  granted  to 
them  by  Henry  I.  (1100-1135).  Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was 
held  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  it  was  in  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  such  that  he  discovered  Guy  Fawkes,  and  his  barrels  of 
gunpow^der  in  the  cellars  under  the  house  of  Parliament.^ 

He  appears  in  the  list  of  these  councilors,  later  as  Lord  Treasurer. 
We  are  unable  to  fix  the  dates  when  these  offices  were  held,  and  by 

^  Timbs  &  Gunn,  Abbeys,  Castles  and  Ancient  Halls  of  England  and  Wales. 
Midland,  pp.  479-483. 

^  Clark's  Heraldry,  Eighteenth  Edition,  London,  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons,  1899,  pp.  258, 
265,  267.   The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  p.  426. 
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whom.    The  same  person,  of  course,   is  not  mentioned  twice  as 
holding  these  two  offices  at  the  same  time. 

Lord  Zouch.  That  is,  Edward,  the  eleventh  Lord  Zoiich,  appointed 
to  be  on  this  Council  in  1603.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Lord  Knollys.  That  is,  William  Lord  Knollys,  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Company. 

Lord  Wotton.  That  is,  Thomas,  the  second  Baron  W'otton,  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Lord  Stanhope.  That  is,  John  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Sir  Julius  Caesar.  His  last  name,  which  he  dropped,  was  Adelmare. 
His  father  was  of  Venice,  a  distinguished  physician, 
who  became  a  denizen  of  England,  and  was  the  phy- 
sician to  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  His  son  became 
equally  distinguished  in  the  law,  holding  high  offices, 
and  was  greatly  respected. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  was  George  Abbot,  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Company.  He  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  March  4th,  161 1.  As 
such  he  took  precedence  of  every  person  in  England, 
after  the  royal  family. 

Lord  Chancellor.  This  was  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Sir  Thomas  Parry.  He  was  Ambassador  to  the  French  Court. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  was  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  seventh  earl  of 
that  name,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Lord  Viscount  Rochester.  This  was  Robert  Carr,  the  Scotch  fa- 
vorite of  the  King,  later  known  as  the  Earl  of  Somer- 
set. 

Duke  of  Lennox.    This  was  Ludovic  Stuart,  a  Scotch  peer. 

Earl  of  Worcester.  This  was  Edward  Somerset,  the  fourth  of  that 
title. 

Lord  Viscount  Fenton. 

Lord  Treasurer.  This  was,  at  one  time,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  the  father  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Company.  From  1621-1624,  the 
office  was  filled  by  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
who  was  impeached  on  the  demand  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Prince  Charles,  because  he  com- 
plained of  the  great  expense  of  their  trip  to  Madrid. 
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He  was  fined.  This  fine  was  released  by  the  King,  and 
he  was  granted  a  special  pardon. 

Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  was  William  Herbert,  third  earl  of  this 
name,  a  friend  of  Raleigh ;  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Virginia  Company.  He  patented  30,000  acres  of 
land  here. 

Air.  Secretary  Winwood.  This  is  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State;  a  friend  of  Raleigh,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Company. 

'Sir.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  was  probably  Sir  Lawrence 
Tanfield,  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  This  was  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  legal  au- 
thority, who  was  made  chief  justice  in  1613. 

Master  of  the  Rolls.  This  was  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  who  established 
a  Hundred  in  Virginia,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Virginia   Company. 

Sir  Thomas  Lake,  later  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

Lord  Admiral.  This  was  Charles  Howard,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  fleet  which  defeated  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, in  1588.   He  lived  to  be  88  years  old. 

Mr.  Secretary  Lake.  Presumably  the  same  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  men- 
tioned above. 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  John  Williams  held  this  office  from 
1621-1626. 

Earl  of  Arundel.  This  was  Thomas  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company.  His  son,  Henry,  Lord  jMaltravers, 
was  he  who  received  a  grant  of  the  large  territory 
covered  by  the  original  Norfolk,  or  New  Norfolk, 
County  in  Virginia. 

Lord  Carew.  This  was  George  Carew,  Baron  of  Clopton,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Mr.  Secretary.  Presumably  the  same  as  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  already 
mentioned. 

Lord    Steward. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Mr.  Secretary  Naunton.  This  was  Sir  Robert  Naunton. 

Mr.  Vice  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Marquis  Hamilton.  This  was  one  of  the  Scotch  peers.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  is  the  premier  peer  of  Scotland, 
as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Howard)  is  the  premier  duke 
of  Ensfland. 
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Lord  Bininge. 

Earl  of  Southampton.  I'his  was  Henry  Wriothesley,  the  last  Treas- 
urer (President)  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Lord  Viscount  Wallingford.  This  was  William  Knollys,  already 
mentioned  as  Lord  Knollys. 

Lord  Bishop  Winton.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  Scotch  Bishops. 
The  name  is  also  spelt  Wyntown. 

Lord  Digby.  Sir  John,  one  of  those  who  revealed  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  He  became  the  owner  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
estate  of  Sherborne. 

Mr.  Comptroller.  That  is,  the  comptroller  of  the  royal  household. 
This  was  probably  Sir  Henry  Carey,  mentioned  later 
as  Lord  Viscount  Falkland.  In  1622,  it  was  Sir  John 
Saville. 

Mr.  Secretary  Calvert.  This  was  George  Cah^rt,  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  life.  Member  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. Created  Lord  Baltimore  February  i6th,  1625. 
He  was  in  Virginia  in  October,  1629.  Charles  I. 
agreed  to  grant  him  what  is  now  Maryland,  but  he 
died  before  he  obtained  the  Charter.  But  this  was 
afterwards,  on  June  20th,  1632,  made  to  his  son  and 
heir,  Cecil  Calvert. 

Sir  Edward  Coke.  He  had  been  removed  from  his  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  on  November  15th.  16 16,  but  was  reinstated 
as  a  member  of  this  Council,  in  September,  1617. 

^Master  of  the  Wards.  We  take  this  to  be  Lionel  Cranfield.  who  held 
that  office  on  January  15th,  16 19.  He  is  mentioned 
later  as  Lord  Cranfield. 

Lord  Steward. 

Lord  Viscount  Doncaster.  This  was  James  Hay,  a  Scotchman, 
member  of  the  Virginia  Company.  His  second  wife 
was  a  niece  of  Captain  George  Percy. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Earl  of  Kelly. 

Lord  Viscount  Falklande.  This  was  Henry  Carey.  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

The  Dean  of  \\  estminster. 
Earl  Marshall. 

Lord  Brooke.  This  was  Fulke  Greville,  the  owner  of  Warwick 
Castle;  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. 
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Lord  Cranfield.    Already  mentioned  as  Master  of  the  Wards.    He 

was  created  Baron  Cranfield  on  July  9th,  1621. 
Sir  Richard  Weston. 
Lord  President. 
Earl  Digby.   Mentioned  before  as  Lord  Digby.   He  was  now  Earl  of 

Bristol. 
Lord  Viscount  Grandison.   A  member  of  the  Council  of  War,  April 

2 1  St,  1624. 
Sir  Edward  Conway.   A  member  of  the  Council  of  War,  April  21st, 

1624;  Member  of  the  Virginia  Company. 
Lord  Chichester.    Captain  Arthur  Chichester,  later  created  Lord 

Chichester  of  Belfast.    Served  against  the  Spanish 

Armada. 
Mr.  Secretary  Conway.    The  same  as  Sir  Edward  Conway,  having 

been  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  in  January, 

1623. 
Earl  of  Carlisle.    James  Hay,  the  Scotchman  mentioned  before  as 

Lord  Viscount  Doncaster.    He  was  created  Earl  of 

Carlisle  on  September   13th,   1622. 

We  have  named  these  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  at  the 
various  meetings  from  1613  to  1625.  Thomas  West.  Twelfth  Baron 
de  la  \\^arr,  we  are  told  was  also  a  member  of  this  body. 

Not  many  would  be  present  at  any  one  meeting,  and  during  the 

twelve  years  here  reviewed,  no  doubt  many  changes,  by  death  or 

other  causes,  took  place.   Seven  or  eight  would  be  about  the  average 

■  attendance.    The  King  is  not  mentioned  as  present  at  any  of  the 

sessions. 

Most  of  the  meetings  were  at  W^hitehall,  the  royal  palace  in  Lon- 
don. Greenwich,  Windsor,  York  House,  Hinchingbrooke,^  Star 
Chamber,  Hampton  Court,  Theobalds,  the  house  of  Sir  Francis 
Jones,  Mayor  of  London,  the  house  of  Sheriff  Parkhurst,  at  London, 
and  Lambeth,  are  also  mentioned  occasionally  as  the  places  of  meet- 
ing. 

The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  nearly  invariably  pres- 
ent, his  name  heading  the  list  of  those  in  attendance,  and  several  of 
the  high  officers  of  State  were  generally  also  present. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  it  was  begin- 

^  The  seat,  in  Huntingdon  County,  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  uncle  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector.  Here  King  James  was  entertained  lavishly  on  his 
progress  to  London  from  the  evening  of  April  27th,  to  the  morning  of  April  29th, 
1603.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the  Virginia  Company. 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  seal, 
because  in  the  way  the  seal  was  affixed,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  break  the  seal  in  order  to  open  the  docviment 
bearing  it. 

None  of  these  seals  catalogued  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  nor  in  the  British  Museum,  is  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition. 

This  is  a  photograph  taken  for  the  author  by  Monger 
and  Marchant,  Ltd,  8  Breams  Buildings,  London,  from 
a  specimen  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

Note,  the  "V  "R",  Jacobus  Rex,  James  the  King,  on 
each  side  of  the  Crown.  The  royal  arms  of  England 
quartered  with  France,  and  with  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  Supporters,  which  look  like  crouching  lions 
or  tigers,  holding  up  what  resemble  palm  leaves,  with 
peculiar  designs  which  seem  to  be  crowns,  on  their 
tops.  Their  ill  defined  figure  is  probably  due  to  the 
wax  being  mashed  out  of  shape  a  little. 

Around  the  seal  is  the  motto  which  probably  means 
the  privy  seal  of  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  France. 

The  mark  running  diagonally  across  the  shield  is  no 
doubt  the  break  caused  by  the  cord  tearing  that  por- 
tion away  when  the  document  was  opened. 
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ning  to  be  conscious  of  its  growing  strength,  and  as  a  part  of  its 
successful  struggle  against  the  arbitrary  government  of  Charles  I., 
was  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Court  of 
High  Commission.  This  was  in  July,  1641,^  and  gave  the  death-blow 
to  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  as  they  had  existed  for  centuries. 
But  during  the  whole  period  of  this  volume  they  existed  in  their  full 
and  ancient  vigor. 

The  Act  recited  that  "the  reasons  and  motives  inducing  the  erec- 
tion and  continuance  of  that  court  (of  Star  Chamber)  do  now 
cease." 

Shorn  of  its  power,  with  its  fangs  drawn  and  its  claws  cut.  the 
Privy  Council  still  lives  on.  exercising  a  small  amount  of  judicial  and 
legislative  authority.  But  its  political  importance  is  gone.  On  this 
side  of  the  water,  in  this  country,  we  never  hear  of  it.  In  its  stead  is 
the  Cabinet,  while  Parliament  and  the  Courts,  in  a  more  lawful 
manner,  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom.^ 

^English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,  p.  no. 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Privy  Council. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  VIRGINIA  COMPANY  OF  LONDON  UNDER  THE 
CHARTER  OF  1609 

THE  object  of  those  interested  in  the  Virginia  movement  in 
obtaining  a  new  charter  was  to  correct  evils  which  they  had 
found  under  the  former  system,  as  weh  as  to  better  carry  out  their 
real  aims. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  they  had  had  to  contend  with  had 
been  the  form  of  the  government — practically  the  rule  of  King 
James,  exercised  through  the  bodies  which  were  ultimately  appointed 
by  him/ 

As  this  involved  practically  getting  rid  of  the  King,  they  had  to 
proceed  diplomatically  with  him  to  accomplish  it.  But  they  suc- 
ceeded, a  revolution  was  peacefully  accomplished,  and  the  new 
charter  was  granted  them.  This  was  probably  due  in  large  part  to 
the  great  influence  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  James'  prime 
minister.  His  name  stands  at  the  head  of  those  to  whom  this  charter 
was  granted. 

A  great  difference  existed  between  the  colony  of  Virginia  and  the 
Spanish  colonies,  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  established  by,  and 
at  the  expense  of,  the  King  of  Spain ;  while  Virginia  was  founded  at 
the  expense  of  this  Company,  that  is,  by  private  persons.^ 

The  Company  had  a  long  name.  Its  legal  designation  was,  The 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of 
London  for  the  first  Colony  in  V  irginia.^ 

This  is  generally  abbreviated  to  The  London  Company,  or  the 
Virginia  Company. 

The  charter  of  the  company  was  very  broad,  giving  it  nearly 
unlimited  rights  with  reference  to  the  enormous  territory,  which  was 
granted  to  it.    It  had  not  only  the  legal  title  to  the  soil,  but  general 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  73-74;  Bruce's  Economic  History  of 
Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vol.  2,  pp.  266-269. 
^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  316-17. 
'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  88. 
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g-overnmental  powers  with  respect  to  those  who  should  inhabit  it. 
This  latter  feature  the  King  afterwards  regretted  having  given,  and 
for  that  reason  annulled  this  charter. 

The  Company  being  possessed  of  these  great  powers  by  reason  of 
its  grant  from  an  established  government,  which  were  perfectly  valid 
and  binding  in  law,  if  it  could  make  them  good  by  carrying  out  its 
plan  of  colonization  into  the  actual  possession  of  a  territory  in  which 
to  enjoy  them,  proceeded  to  secure  such  cooperation  from  others,  as 
would  insure  the  success  of  the  colossal  project. 

The  objects  of  those  directing  the  movement,  were  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Protestant  State  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
establishment  there  of  a  better  and  more  liberal  government  than 
prevailed  in  England,  and  curbing  the  power  of  Spain. 

These  objects  have  been  brought  out  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
this  series.  But  to  the  multitude  who  were  not  all  much  concerned  in 
motives  quite  so  lofty,  other  inducements  had  to  be  held  out  to  have 
them  cooperate  in  the  great  movement.  They  had  to  supply  a  reason- 
ably strong  motive  for  other  men  to  venture  their  fortunes  and  risk 
their  lives  in  leaving  England,  and  adopting  a  new  life  in  a  far  off 
and  unknown  country. 

What  were  the  inducements  offered :  They  were  property,  power, 
and  greater  political  freedom.  To  citizens  of  a  crowded  kingdom 
they  offered  land  freely,  fifty  acres  apiece,  if  they  would  come.  For 
each  person  transported,  the  Company  would  give  this  amount  of 
land.  If  the  settler  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  brought  them, 
a  plantation  of  250  acres  was  his,  waiting  for  him  to  take  possession 
of  it. 

It  offered  power  to  the  great.  Let  a  noble  undertake  the  trans- 
portation of  a  large  company,  say  of  200  persons,  he  had  as  his 
reward,  a  domain  of  10,000  acres,  or  more  than  fifteen  square  miles, 
over  which  he  was  to  rule  as  a  lord.  The  patents  granted  by  the 
Company,  be  it  always  remembered,  conveyed  not  only  the  bare  legal 
title  to  the  land,  but  gave  to  the  grantee  of  it,  great  and  valuable 
personal  rights,  privileges,  dignities  and  immunities.  These  were 
therefore  the  attractions  which  were  offered,  the  poor  were  to  become 
rich,  the  rich  were  to  become  powerful.^  The  favorite  form  which 
these  large  grants  took  was  that  the  territory  granted  became  "Hun- 
dreds,'' with  the  local  government  which  that  term  implied. 

To  these  inducements,  inducements  which  have  been  powerful 
enough  in  all  ages  to  stir  the  ambition  of  men,  were  added,  the  pleas- 
ures of  adventure,  and  the  loftier  emotion  of  patriotism,  in  seeking 

^  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  Book  4,  p.  41. 
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to  extend  the  domains  of  the  mother  country  across  the  ocean,  and 
strengthening  her  against  her  hereditary  foes. 

How  the  company  itself  presented  these  reasons  to  the  working 
classes  of  England,  we  can  see  from  one  of  their  advertisements  of 
the  benefits  they  had  to  offer.  On  March  5th,  1609,  they  issued  a 
statement,  reciting  the  fact  that  it  "had  been  determined  by  many 
noble  persons,  Counts,  Barons,  Knights,  merchants  and  others,  to 
make  a  voyage  there  very  speedily,"  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  movement,  they  caused  it  to  be  "generally  known  to  all  workmen 
of  whatever  craft  they  may  be,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  coopers,  ship- 
wrights, turners  and  such  as  know  how  to  plant  vineyards,  hunters, 
fishermen,  and  all  who  work  in  any  kind  of  metal,  men  who  make 
bricks,  architects,  bakers,  weavers,  shoemakers,  sawyers  and  those 
who  spin  wool  and  all  others,  men  as  well  as  women,  who  have  any 
occupation,  who  wish  to  go  out  in  this  voyage  for  colonizing  the 
country  with  people."' 

These  were  invited  to  call  on  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Colony,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  enlisted,  "and  there  will  be 
pointed  out  to  such  persons  what  they  will  receive  for  this  voyage, 
viz.  five  hundred  'reales,'  that  is,  about  $50.00,  for  each  one,  and 
they  will  be  entered,  as  adventurers  in  this  aforesaid  voyage  to 
Virginia,  where  they  will  have  houses  to  live  in,  vegetable-gardens 
and  orchards,  and  also  food  and  clothing  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
pany of  that  Island,^  and  besides  this,  they  will  have  a  share  of  all  the 
products  and  the  profits  that  may  result  from  their  labor,  each  in 
proportion,  and  they  will  also  secure  a  share  in  the  division  of  the 
land  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  forever,"  and  so  forth. ^ 

We  have  not  before  us  the  inducements  offered  by  the  Company  to 
the  first  adventurers  of  1607,  but,  no  doubt,  they  were,  in  the  main, 
similar  to  those  set  forth  in  this  document,  which  is  preserved  for  us, 
only  on  account  of  a  copy  of  it  having  been  sent  by  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  regarded  the  whole  mo\-ement  as 
the  most  flagrant  violation  of  his  rights  to  this  very  territory. 

The  Company  had  different  places  of  meeting.  All  were  the  homes 
of  its  leading  members.  Thus,  the  first  meeting  recorded  in  "The 
Court  Book"  which  has  come  down  to  us,  was  held  at  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  house  in  Philpott  Lane,  Langborne  Ward.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lords  Cavendish  and  Pagett, 
General   Cecil  and   fourteen   Knights   were  present,   including  Sir 

^  They  did  not  then  know  the  size  of  the  countrj-,  that  it  was  a  continent  they 
were  deahng  with. 
^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  248. 
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Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Edwin  Sands/  Sir  John  Danvers,  and  Sir  Dud- 
ley Digges.  Other  gentlemen  assembled  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
among  them,  Air.  John  Ferrar.   In  all  thirty-one. 

The  next  meeting  was  at  Mr.  Ferrar's  house  in  St.  Sithe's  Lane, 
twenty-eight  were  present.  At  other  times  the  meetings  were  held  at 
Sir  Edwin  Sands'  home.  This  was  near  Aldersgate  Arch.  The  later 
records  generally  failed  to  state  where  the  meeting  was  held. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  nearly  always  present.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  very  frequently.  These  two  great  names  head  the  records 
time  and  again,  and  invariably  in  this  order.  They  finally  represented 
rival  parties  within  the  Company.  The  next  most  regular  attendant 
was  Lord  Cavendish.  Others  of  the  men  in  high  station  who  appear 
more  or  less  frequently,  were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of 
Huntington,  Viscount  Doncaster,  Lords  La  Warr,  St.  John,  Denny, 
Ma.ynard,  Pagett,  Sheffield,  Houghton,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  General  Cecil,  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  Sir  John 
Sammes,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir  Philip  Cary,  Sir  Francis  Leigh 
and  a  large  number  of  other  Knights.  A  still  larger  number  of  un- 
titled persons  appear  at  the  various  meetings.  Many  of  the  great 
names  of  England  were  represented  at  these  sessions.  They  were 
there  because  they  knew  business  of  importance  was  being  carried  on 
— England  was  establishing  her  first  colony. 

At  one  meeting  at  Mr.  Ferrar's  house,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  favorite  gathering-place,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  were  present. 
At  another  meeting  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  present.  This 
was  at  what  they  called  a  "Quarter  Court,"  on  May  17th,  1620. 
Sometimes  they  called  it  by  the  more  formal  designation  of  "a.  Great 
and  General  Quarter  Court."  Even  being  such,  it  would  still  be  held 
at  one  of  these  private  houses. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  records  is  the  way  they  expressed  the  object  of 
all  the  meetings.  They  were  not  spoken  of  as  the  meetings  of  the 
Virginia  Company  of  London,  but  the  meetings  were  all  simply 
"held  for  Virginia." 

Many  of  the  men  we  meet  with  in  the  wilderness  of  Virginia  sat  at 
various  times  in  these  meetings.  We  see  Newport,  Captain  Samuel 
Argall,  Gosnold,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  Captain 
Martin,   Captain   Bargrave,    Captain   Brewster,    Mr.    Gookin,    Mr. 

^  We  adopt  the  spelling  of  this  name  as  it  appears  in  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  1775  ;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  121,  which  was  the  way,  no 
doubt,  it  was  pronounced,  and  is  so  pronounced  to-day  by  that  family.  To  make  it 
appear  uniformly  throughout  this  volume,  we  have  so  spelt  it  in  many  documents 
quoted  from  where  it  appears  as  Sandys.   It  was  also  spelt  Sandes. 
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Hanior,  the  interesting  name  of  Rolph,  and  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  he 
who  was  to  be  governor  over  here  in  1621.    And  those  who  wrote 


WILLIAM   CAVENDISH 
FIRST   EARL   OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Meniber  of  Parliament;  one  of  the  first  to  settle  a 
plantation  in  Virginia.  Owner  of  three  of  the  finest 
houses  in  England,  Chatsworth,  Hardwick  and  Oldcotes. 

In  the  disputes  within  the  Company,  he  sided  with  the 
Sands  faction,  of  which  his  son,  the  Lord  Cavendish 
was  a  leader. 


about  it,  Purchas  and  Hakluyt,  they  also  are  recorded  as  present. 

The  Sands  family  had  four  members  of  the  Company,  Sir  Edwin 
Sands,  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  Junior;  Sir  Samuel  Sands  and  Mr.  George 
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Sands.  The  two  Ferrars,  John  and  Nicholas,  the  latter  he  who  saved 
the  records,  are  frequently  present.  It  is  interesting  to  see  such  his- 
torical names  as  Jefferson,  Darnelly,  Berkeley,  Lamb,  Bennet  and 
Cranmer  either  present  or  put  on  committees,  together  with  such 
dignitaries  as  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  and  the  "Dean  of  Panic's.''^ 

Many  of  those  here  mentioned,  of  course,  came  into  the  Company 
at  a  later  period  than  that  which  we  are  now  mainly  concerned  with. 
But  for  the  loss  of  the  early  records  we  would  here  have  limited  this 
statement  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Company. 

The  records  of  the  Company  were  full  of  abbreviations.  The  word 
Christopher,  for  example,  was  written  Xper. 

Sometimes  the  Virginia  Company  held  its  meetings  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  Summer  Islands,  or  Bermuda,  Company.  The 
two  were  closely  associated  even  after  the  separation  of  the  Bermudas 
from  Virginia.  Many  were  members  of  both  Companies,  and  they 
had  much  in  common. 

We  would  know  more  about  this  great  Company  if  it  had  always 
enjoyed  the  royal  favor  which  beamed  upon  its  birth.  In  its  begin- 
ning, the  King  was  not  only  its  patron,  but  its  actual  head  and  source 
of  ultimate  authority.  At  its  end,  the  King  was  not  only  its  enemy, 
but  its  destroyer.  And  so  thoroughly  did  he  try  to  destroy  it,  that  he 
attempted  the  obliteration  of  its  records. 

All  of  what  they  did  who  composed  this  Company  will  never  be 
known.  The  King  was  aroused  to  such  bitter  hostility  towards  the 
Company,  on  account  of  its  liberal  political  policies  being  in  con- 
flict with  his  own  autocratic  principles,  that  when  it  was  overthrown, 
on  June  26th,  1624,  he  ordered  its  officers  to  surrender  to  him  the 
record  of  its  actions  and  proceedings.  He  was  going  to  destroy  them. 
Although  he  did  not  succeed  in  this,  the  result  was  that  all  the  earlier 
records,  up  to  16 19,  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

The  new  charter  granted  by  James  I.  on  May  23rd,  1609,'  enor- 
mously enlarged  the  scope,  powers,  and  possible  rewards  of. those 
who  undertook  the  Conquest  of  Virginia.  The  King  practically 
turned  over  to  it  all  of  England's  rights  in  North  America,  and. 
reserving  only  one-fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in  the  country, 
he  gave  to  the  Company  as  their  own,  for  their  sole  possession  and 
the  inheritance  of  their  children  forever,  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  land  given  now  by  the  King  to  the  Company  was  determined 
by  measuring  from  Old  Point  Comfort  200  miles  south,  and  200 

'  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

'For  the  full  te.xt  of  this  see  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  80  to  98. 
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miles  north,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  then  running  the  line  from  this 
northern  limit  in  a  north-west  course  to  the  45th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  then  from  this  point,  in  the  Great  Lakes,  a  due  West 
course  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  to  which  also  the  southern  line  ran, 
embracing  also  100  miles  out  into  both  oceans. 

It  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  grant,  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  embraced  the  whole  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Delaw^are.  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Indian  Territory,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Nevada,  nearly  the 
whole  of  California,  most  of  Oregon,  and  large  parts  of  Idaho,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  on  its 
northern  line;  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  on  its  southern  line. 
In  round  numbers,  something  like  one  million,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  land,  to  say  nothing  of  some  hundred  and 
twenty-thousand  square  miles  of  ocean. 

It  was  in  this  ample  territory  that  free  scope  was  now  given  the 
Company  to  carry  out  its  beneficent  ideas  of  establishing  a  model 
government  on  the  earth. 

To  begin  the  accomplishment  of  this,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Arthur  Woodnorth,  £200,000,  or  thereabout,  was  subscribed ;  equiv- 
alent, in  present  values,  probably  to  five  million  dollars.^ 

Although  the  King  did  grant  this  Charter  of  1609,  superseding 
the  charter  of  1606,  under  which  he  was  the  head,  it  seems  that  the 
Company  had  to  proceed  with  caution  to  get  him  to  consent  to  it.  It 
did  not  take  away  all  his  power  at  once.  He  therefore  appears  by 
this  Charter  to  name  and  appoint  the  members  of  the  first  Council 
Resident  in  England  and  the  Treasurer.  But  after  all,  these  names 
may  have  been  just  those  of  the  very  persons  who  were  the  Council 
at  this  time,  as  we  know  was  the  case  v/ith  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  being  appointed  Treasurer  under  this  new  Charter,  but  we 
know  he  had  been  the  Treasurer  all  the  time  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Company. 

But  as  time  passed  on  the  power  was  to  slip  from  the  King's  hands, 
for  the  future  Councilors  and  Treasurers  w^ere  to  be  elected  "out  of 
the  company  of  the  said  adventurers  by  the  voice  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  said  company  and  adventurers,  in  that  assembly  for  that  pur- 
pose.    "^ 

^  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  2. 
'Alexander  Brown's  English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,  pp.  228-233, 
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Under  this  clause  therefore  these  appointees  of  the  Crown  would 
be  gradually  superseded  by  the  appointees  of  the  Company. 

The  first  Charter  was  not  repealed,  this  new  Charter  was  added  to 
it,  and  it  was  only  where  their  provisions  were  inconsistent  that  the 
latter  Charter  superseded  the  former.^ 

The  construction  of  the  Company,  as  described  by  Woodnorth, 
consisted  of  "a  Council  of  State  as  well  as  a  general  Company, 
whereby  the  whole  aiTairs  of  that  Plantation  should  in  perpetuity  be 
governed."  ^ 

They  had  an  odd  way  of  designating  one  class  of  their  members. 
They  called  them  Free  Brothers  of  the  Company.  Those  entitled  to 
this  distinction  were  they  who  had  purchased  shares  of  land,  or  were 
so  honored  on  account  of  distinguished  services  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Company.^ 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Company  its  meetings  were  held  in 
the  home  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  Philpott  Lane,  and  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  in  the  great  Ferrar  mansion  in  St.  Sythe's 
Lane.'* 

We  must  think  of  Virginia  as  a  Colony  directed  and  controlled 
by  this  Company  in  London.  What  was  done  over  here  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  orders  from  London.  The  authorities  who  came  over 
here  were  appointed  by  this  Company  at  its  sessions  in  these  various 
private  houses,  where  a  group  of  men,  most  of  them  high  in  the 
political,  social  and  business  world  of  England,  having  been  clothed 
with  sovereign  power  by  the  government  of  England,  were  admin- 
istering a  foreign  dependency,  establishing  there  such  a  government 
as  they  saw  fit,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  what  was  to  become  a 
leading  power  in  the  world. 

The  selection  of  the  head  of  the  Company  is  thus  described  by 
Woodnorth :  "When  a  great  and  forward  confidence  was  cast  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Governor  of  the  East  India  and  divers  other 
companies  in  London  ;  who,  because  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
after  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  rested  at  his  house  (being  sheriff  at  that 
time  his  Lordship  went  to  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  London,  the 
day  of  his  last  restraint),  w-as  thought  a  better  patriot  than  after- 
wards approved. 

"But  he  so  far  prevailed,  or  some  others  in  his  behalf,  that  he  was 

*  Appendix,  p.  756. 

^  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  2. 
'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  489.  551,  592. 

*  Skipton's  Life  and  Times  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  p.  62.  A.  R,  Mowbray  &  Co., 
Ltd,  London,  1907. 
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constituted  the  first  Governor  of  that  Company,  but  under  the  title 
of  Treasurer,  whereby  he  had  the  chief  power  and  purse  of  the 
Company."  ^ 


NICHOLAS    FERRAR,    THE    YOUNGER. 

Deputy  Treasurer,  that  is,  Vice  President  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company.  It  was  he  who  copied  and  saved  the 
Records  of  the  Company.  Member  of  Parhament  and 
later  a  minister. 

Here  is  revealed  the  fact  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  founders  of 
the  Colony  was  political — the  establishment  here  of  a  more  liberal 
government  than  then  prevailed  in  England.  And,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  was  equally  the  Treasurer  under  the  Charter  of  April  loth, 

^  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  2. 
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1606,  this  motive  must  have  controlled  them  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; though,  in  what  we  have  called  "The  Second  Attempt,"  ^  the 
power  of  the  King  was  so  great. 


ROBERT    CAREY 
FIRST    EARL    OF    MONMOUTH 

Son  of  Henry  Carey,  first  Lord  Hunsdon. 
Served  in  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  and 
against  the  Spanish  Armada.  Several  times 
Member  of  Parliament. 

He  carried  to  King  James  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Elizabeth. 

An  Incorporator  in  the  Second  Virginia 
Charter. 


The  new  charter  provoked  such  enthusiasm  in  England  for  the 
Virginia  enterprise  that  it  greatly  incensed  the  Spanish  ambassador 
there,  who  urged  his  King  to  have  the  people  in  Virginia  quickly 
annihilated.^ 

*  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt. 
'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  80-81. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  COMPANY 

IN  Burke's  General  Armory  is  a  description  of  the  coat  of  arms.^ 
as  follows  :  Argent,  a  cross  gules,  between  four  escutcheons,  each 
regally  crowned  proper ;  the  first  escutcheon  in  the  dexter  chief, 
quarterly  France  and  England,  quarterly ;  the  second  in  the  sinister 


chief  the  arms  of  Scotland;  the  third  the  arms  of  Ireland;  fourth 
as  the  first. 

Crest — A  maiden  queen  couped  below  the  shoulders  proper,  her 
hair  dishevelled  of  the  last,  vested  and  crowned  with  an  Eastern 
crown  or. 

^They  are  called  "coats  of  arms,"  because  formerly  embroidered  upon  the  sur- 
coat  worn  over  the  armor.  Their  more  natural  place  was  upon  the  outside  of  the 
shield  of  the  warrior. 
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Supporters — Two  men  in  complete  armour  with  their  beavers 
open,  on  their  hehnets  three  ostrich  feathers  argent,  each  charged 
on  the  breast  with  a  cross  gules  and  each  holding  in  his  exterior 
hand  a  lance  proper. 

Motto — En  dat  Virginia  quartam. 

All  of  which,  being  taken  to  pieces  and  translated  into  simpler 
language,  means : 

Argent,  that  is  the  metal  of  the  shield  itself,  silver. 

"A  cross  gules,"  that  is,  a  cross  placed  in  the  center  of  the  shield, 
painted  red.  Ghul,  in  the  Persian  language,  signifies  a  rose,  or  rose- 
color,  and  this  heraldic  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
from  the  East.^  It  is  properly  represented  in  such  drawings  as  this 
by  parallel,  perpendicular  lines. 

"Between  four  escutcheons,"  that  is,  four  other  shields,  "each 
regally  crowned,  proper,"  that  is,  having  crowns  above  them,  painted 
in  the  natural  color  of  crowns — gold. 

"The  first  escutcheon  in  the  dexter  chief,"  that  is,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  shield  as  worn  by  the  warrior  who  bore  it,  not  as 
viewed  by  one  in  front  of  him ;  to  such  it  would  be  on  the  left  side,  as 
it  appears  in  the  picture.  "In  chief,"  means  in  the  chief  part,  that  is 
the  top  part  of  the  shield. 

"Quarterly,"  that  is  occupying  one  of  the  quarters  into  which  the 
shield  has  been  divided  by  the  cross,  "France  and  England  quar- 
terly," that  is,  this  smaller  shield,  one  of  the  four  escutcheons  above 
mentioned,  is  itself  divided  into  four  parts,  quartered,  as  they  called 
it,  two  of  the  quarters  being  the  arms  of  France,  the  three  fleurs-de- 
lis,  that  is,  the  flowers  of  the  lily,^  and  the  other  two  being  the  red 
shield  with  the  golden  colored,  passant  lions,  that  is,  lions  which 
were  walking,  and  guardant,  that  is,  looking  at  you.  These  arms 
come  down  from  William  the  Conqueror,  who  had  two  such  lions 
on  his  shield.  To  these  two  lions  Henry  II.  added  another  after 
his  marriage  in  1152,  with  Eleanor  of  Acjuitaine,  on  account  of.  and 
as  representing,  Aquitaine,  a  duchy,  and  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of 
the  French  Crown,  a  region  lying  on  the  southern  part  of  the  ocean 
front  of  France. 

"The  second  in  the  sinister  chief,"  that  is,  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  top  of  the  shield,  "the  arms  of  Scotland."  that  is,  a  red,  rampant 

*  Clark's  Heraldry,  p.  143.  Another  meaning,  however,  is  given  of  this  word, 
which  is,  that  it  is  the  color  of  drops  of  blood. 

*  Other  significations  have,  however,  been  given  to  this,  but  the  above  seems  the 
most  probable.  From  1330  to  1801,  England  continued  to  include  the  arms  of 
France  in  her  coat  of  arms,  and  only  abandoned  it  when  Ireland  was  annexed,  and 
her  shield  was  put  in  the  place  of  France. 
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lion  on  a  golden  shield,  set  in  a  frame,  as  it  were,  described  as  "a 
double  tressure  flory,  counterflory,"  which  means  that  the  frame 
work,  or  border  (tressure)  is  ornamented  with  the  French  lily  in- 
side and  outwardly.  This  red  lion  of  Scotland  is  said  to  represent 
the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  some  of 
whom  are  supposed  to  have  wandered  westwardly  as  far  as  Cale- 
donia. 

"The  third  the  arms  of  Ireland,"  that  is,  the  golden  harp  with  its 
silver  strings,  on  a  shield  the  color  of  the  sky,  azure.  The  harp  is 
understood  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  Irish  nationality, 
from  the  Irish  bards  being  in  early  times  the  sacred  musicians,  and 
historical  poets  of  their  country. 

"The  fourth,  as  the  first,"  that  is.  the  remaining  quarter  was  a  rep- 
etition of  the  first,  which  contained  the  shield  with  the  arms  of 
England  and  France  quartered  on  it. 

"Crest.  A  maiden  queen,  couped  below  the  shoulders,  proper,  her 
hair  dishevelled  of  the  last,  vested  and  crowned  with  an  Eastern 
crown,  or." 

The  "maiden  queen,''  that  is,  a  virgin  queen,  no  doubt  refers  to 
Elizabeth,  she  who  had  called  the  country  after  herself  as  a  virgin 
queen,  Virginia.  This  was,  of  course,  a  special  application  of  the 
name,  because  the  name  Virginia,  a  feminine  form  of  Virginius, 
goes  back  to  early  Roman  times. 

"Couped"  means  that  the  figure  of  the  queen  was  cut  ofif  sharply 
by  a  straight  line  below  the  shoulders ;  the  body  "proper"  meaning 
of  its  natural  color,  as  was  the  dishevelled  hair. 

"Vested,"  this  means  draped,  or  clothed,  and  is  used  especially 
when  the  clothing  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the 
bearing,  and  is  more  usual  when  only  a  part  of  the  body  is  repre- 
sented, as  in  this  case. 

"Crowned  with  an  Eastern  crown,  or,"  that  is,  of  course,  gold. 
This  "Eastern  crown"  no  doubt  relates  to  the  desire,  long  cherished, 
of  finding  a  way  to  the  East,  to  China  and  India,  by  way  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South  sea,  as  they  so  long  called  the  Pacific.  It  was 
like  the  crowns  formerly  worn  by  the  Jewish  kings,  made  of  gold 
with  sharp  points,  as  rays,  rising  from  it. 

"Supporters,"  that  is,  the  figures  on  each  side  of  the  shield,  steady- 
ing it,  and  holding  it  in  place.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  servants 
or  pages  of  the  knights  who  carried  their  shields.  The  right  to  have 
supporters  is  an  added  honor  reserved  for  the  higher  orders  of 
nobility. 

"Two  men  in   complete  armour,   with  their  beavers,"   helmets, 
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"open ;  on  their  helmets  three  ostrich  feathers  argent,"  silver ;  "each," 
that  is,  each  of  the  two  men,  "charged  on  the  breast  with  a  cross, 
gules,"  red;  "and  each  holding  in  his  exterior  hand  a  lance,  proper," 
that  is,  of  the  natural  color  of  a  lance. 

"Motto,  En  dat  Virginia  quartajii,"  Behold!  Virginia  gives  (to 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  the  fourth,  or  makes  the  fourth, 
(kingdom,  understood),  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  being  the 
other  three. 

The  decorations  on  each  side  of  the  helmet  are  of  course  the 
lambrequin.  These  are  found  in  all  emblazonments.  They  repre- 
sent the  fantastically  cut  leather  ornament,  which,  in  part,  covering 
the  top  of  the  helmet  as  a  closely  fitting  cap,  terminated  in  this  way, 
and  fell  down  behind  the  back  of  the  knight,  or  streamed  out  behind 
him  when  his  horse  was  in  motion.  On  the  top  part  of  the  lambre- 
quin, that  is,  the  part  which  covered  the  helmet,  rested  the  wreath, 
as  it  is  called,  made  of  two  parts  of  twisted  silk,  which  were  colored 
the  same  as  the  two  principal  colors  of  the  shield,  and  were  in  the 
shape  of  a  loosely  made  rope.  And  on  this  wreath  was  fixed  the 
crest. ^  This  word  signifies  a  tuft,  or  other  natural  process  growing 
upon  the  top  of  an  animal's  head,  as  the  comb  of  a  cock.  In  armor, 
an  upright  ornament  of  a  helmet. 

The  use  of  the  crest  was  to  identify  a  person  encased  in  armor. 

In  a  picture  we  have  seen  of  these  arms,  the  helmet  above  the 
shield  is  in  profile,  with  the  visor  closed.  If  this  be  the  correct  hel- 
met to  put  there,  it  would  indicate  the  status  of  an  esquire,  or  gentle- 
man, and  Burke  has  listed  these  arms  under  the  name  "Virginian 
Merchants,"  but  we  think,  great  authority  as  he  is,  that  this  name 
and  classification  are  both  incorrect,  as  shown  by  the  history  of  the 
movement,  and  the  details  of  the  coat  of  arms  itself;  and  instead 
that  there  should  be  put  the  helmet  of  a  sovereign,  of  gold  lined  with 
crimson,  full-faced,  with  five  bars,  and  with  the  visor  open.  And 
we  have  presented  it  in  that  way. 

Burke,  knowing  probably  only  the  John  Smith  version  of  the 
founding  of  Virginia,  as  we  have  called  it  in  the  preface,  classed  it 
as  the  coat  of  arms  of  "Virginian  Merchants,"  and  the  person  who 
drew  that  picture  of  this  coat  of  arms,  knowing  no  better,  put  a 
helmet  over  the  shield  corresponding  to  that  classification. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  shield  and  the  crest,  what  do  we  see? 
Royalty.  The  Kingdom  of  England,  the  Kingdom  of  France,  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.    Crowns  over  theii 

*  In  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia  under  the  word  Tourney  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  knight  arrayed  for  the  fray  which  clearly  shows  all  these  things. 
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several  shields,  and  a  Queen  as  the  Crest,  at  the  top.  Everything 
aljoLit  the  emblazonment  is  regal,  the  whole  being  a  composition  of 
the  component  kingdoms  of  the  Empire. 

Much  more  is  involved  in  what  is  on  the  shield,  and  on  the  breast 
of  the  supporters — The  Cross.  Wherever  in  coats  of  arms  the  Cross, 
or. the  Crescent,  is  used,  it  signifies  service  in  the  Crusades ;  or  the 
Cross  has  some  other  religious  signification.  Here  across  the  shield, 
the  chief  object  of  the  emblazonment,  the  most  prominent  charge,  as 
they  call  it,  on  the  shield,  is  the  Cross ;  and  on  the  breast  of  each 
supporter  is  the  Cross. 

This  is  all  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  the  charter,  where  it 
says  that  ''the  principal  efl:'ect  which  we  can  desire  or  expect  of  this 
action  is  the  conversion  and  reduction  of  the  people  in  those  parts 
unto  the  true  worship  of  God  and  Christian  religion." 

This  is  in  part  the  meaning  of  that  coat  of  arms,  and  the  rest  of 
it  is  that  in  Virginia  there  was  being  added  to  the  realm  of  England. 
not  a  company  of  "Virginian  Merchants,"  but  a  fourth  kingdom — 
Virginia. 

One  must  remember  in  considering  these  things  that  coats  of  arms 
were  not  to  be  assumed  at  the  will  of  any  one,  but  they  were  granted 
to  them  by  the  King ;  and  care  was  taken  in  what  was  granted,  and 
the  social  status  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  granted  was  re- 
flected in  the  arms.  Persons  in  more  humble  stations  had  less  strik- 
ing arms  given  to  them,  when  they  could  bear  them  at  all.  The  de- 
signs, and  ornamentation  on  them,  all  had  significance;  lions  and 
gtags  and  such  other  noble  animals,  and  gold  and  silver  ornamenta- 
tion, were  reserved  for  persons  only  of  high  degree. 

What  then  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  "the  monarch  who 
granted  these  arms,  made  up  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Empire, 
and  ornamented  with  crowns,  and  with  a  queen  as  the  crest,  but 
that  it  was  a  coat  of  arms  suitable  for  a  sovereigfn? 
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CHAPTER  V 
DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

AT  the  time  the  action  of  this  volume  begins  the  persons  in  Vir- 
ginia of  most  importance  were,  first,  a  group  of  five  who  had 
come  over  among  the  "First  Planters"  in  1607.  They  were  Captain 
Christopher  Newport,  Captain  George  Percy,  Captain  John  INIartin, 
Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  and  Robert  Tyndall. 

Captain  Newport  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion, and  a  Councilor,  and  had  gone  back  and  forth  from  Virginia 
to  England  on  various  voyages  ever  since.  He  had  now  but  recently 
returned  to  Virginia  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  having  been  involved 
with  him  in  the  shipwreck  on  the  Bermudas.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  England's  sea-captains,  his  services  both  before  and 
after  his  connection  with  the  Virginia  enterprise  being  highly  hon- 
orable.^ 

Captain  Percy,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  of 
England,  the  youngest  child  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Northumberland,' 
had  served  as  President.  He  was  also  a  writer,  and  has  left  us  two 
accounts  of  these  earliest  days  of  the  Colony. 

Captain  Martin,  also  one  of  the  original  Councilors,  was  a  brave 
and  determined  man.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  bred 
to  the  law,  but  became  engaged  by  preference  in  "martial  affairs." 
He  commanded  a  ship  in  one  of  Drake's  voyages,  and  was  "Master 
of  the  Ordinance"  at  Jamestown,  and  highly  honored  and  rewarded 
by  the  Company,^  though  he  gave  trouble  about  his  patent. 

Captain  Ratcliffe  had  commanded  the  Discovery  in  the  first  voy- 
age, and  had  been  Councilor  and  President. 

Robert  Tyndall  was  a  sailor,  or  sea-captain.  He  made  three  voy- 
ages to  Virginia,  and  became  the  owner  of  Tyndall's  Point,  now 
called  Gloucester  Point,  opposite  Yorktown.  He  also  made  what 
is  probably  the  first  map  of  the  country  explored  by  the  English. 

Coming  over  a  little  later  than  these  five,  were  : 

Thomas  Savage,  a  member  of  an  illustrious  family  whose  princi- 

'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  956-957. 

'Burke's  Peerage,  1904,  p.  1176. 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  943. 
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pal  seats  and  castles  were  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Savages  of  the 
Ards,  was  now  but  a  boy,  who  had  come  over  in  January,  1608,  in 
the  "First  Supply."   He  had  a  useful  and  interesting  life  before  him. 

Then  there  were : 

Captain  Francis  West,  brother  of  Lord  Delaware,  who  came  over 
in  October,  1608,  in  what  they  called  the  "Second  Supply."  He  was 
selected  as  the  President  in  the  troublous  times  at  Jamestown,  while 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  detained  by  the  shipwreck  on  the  Bermudas. 

Ralph  Hamor  came  over  in  the  Great  Fleet  of  1609.  He  left  a 
valuable  tract,  called  Hamor's  Discourse.  He  filled  the  office  of 
Recorder,  as  others  of  those  yet  to  be  mentioned  also  did.  This  office 
was, a  combination  of  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  Clerk  of  the  Court 
and  Commonwealth's  Attorney,  together  with  the  duty  of  keeping  a 
list  of  all  who  came  into  the  Colony.  Later  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Council.  He  was  among  those  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  and 
came  over  with  the  others  mentioned  below. 

Henry  Spelman,  a  youth,  also  came  in  the  Great  Fleet  of  1609, 
and  he  also  left  an  account  called  his  Relation  of  Virginia. 

Captain  Samuel  Argall,  a  young  man  also  had  come  over  in  1609. 
He  was  an  able  seaman,  distinguishing  himself  by  discovering  a 
more  direct  route  from  Virginia  to  England,  greatly  shortening  the 
journey.  He  it  was  who  conducted  Lord  Delaware  to  Virginia  in 
16 10.   He  was  of  a  bold  and  adventurous  disposition. 

Next  there  was  a  group  of  seven  who  were  among  those  wrecked 
in  the  Sea  Adventure,  on  the  Bermudas ;  and  who  reached  Virginia, 
with  many  others,  on  May  21st,  1610.  They  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  George  Somers,  Rev.  Richard  Buck,  William  Strachey,  Captain 
George  Yeardley,  John  Rolfe,  and  Captain  Edward  Waters,  much 
of  whose  time  was  later  spent  on  the  Bermudas.^ 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  their  leader,  he  having  been  appointed  the 
first  sole  and  absolute  Governor  of  the  Colony.  This  was  not  his 
first  voyage  to  America,  having  acted  as  lieutenant  in  Captain  Chris- 
topher Carleille's  Company  in  the  Drake-Sidney  voyage  to  America, 
in  1585-86.^  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  war  against  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  brought  with  him  to  Virginia  his  own  company 
which  had  served  under  him  there,  serving  now  under  the  command 
of  Captain  George  Yeardley.  Tall  and  soldierly  in  appearance,  he 
was  no  doubt  an  ideal  leader,  and  well  deserved  the  extremely  high 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Virginia  Company.^ 

*  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  240. 
'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  881,  1002. 
'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  267. 
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Sir  George  Somers,  a  man  of  good  parentage,  handsome  and  of  a 
noble  appearance,  had  been  knighted  at  Whitehall  on  July  23rd, 
1603.  Before  his  connection  with  Virginia  he  had  been  a  successful 
commander  of  naval  expeditions,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament.  He 
was  now  a  mature  man,  and  fated  to  spend  the  short  remainder  of 
his  eventful  life  in  the  service  of  Virginia. 

The  Reverend  Richard  Buck,  who  came  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpit 
at  Jamestown,  was  highly  commended  as  an  able  preacher  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  John  Rolfe  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  He 
served  also  on  the  Council.  He  married  here,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Virginia. 

Captain  William  Phittiplace  and  Lieutenant  Michael  Sicklemore, 
who  came  over  in  the  First  Supply ;  and  Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  who 
came  in  the  Second  Supply,  both  of  which  arrived  in  1608. 

Captain  James  Davis,  (Davies)  the  commander  of  the  Virginia 
in  the  Great  Fleet  of  1609. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Weinman,  Knight,  one  of  the  Council  appointed 
by  Lord  Delaware,  and  Master  of  the  Ordinance,  a  first  cousin  of 
Lord  Delaware.  His  sister-in-law  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 
He  was  an  investor  in  the  Company  as  well  as  a  personal  adventurer. 
His  career  was  soon  brought  to  an  end  by  death. 

Captain  George  Webb,  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Fort. 

Captain  Edward  Brewster,  Captain  of  Lord  Delaware's  "Own 
Company,''  that  is,  we  suppose,  his  body-guard. 

Captain  Thomas  Lawson. 

Captain  Thomas  Holecroft. 

Master  Brown,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Council. 

Master  Robert  Wild,  clerk  of  the  store. 

William  Strachey,  gentleman,  bore  the  colors,  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  company,  commanded  by  and  accompanying  Lord  Dela- 
ware upon  his  arrival  at  Jamestown,  when  he  turned  back  the  de- 
parting colonists.  He  became  Recorder ;  compiled  the  body  of  laws, 
divine,  political  and  martial  for  the  Colony ;  and  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise.  Historic  of  Travaile  into  Virginia.  He  left  Virginia  in  the 
summer  of  161 1. 

Captain  George  Yeardley,  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  and  hon- 
orable part  in  Virginia  affairs  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  was  now  a 
young  man,  but  already  a  veteran  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  married  here  Miss  Temperance  Flowerdieu,  in  whose 
honor  he  named  a  Hundred  which  belonged  to  him,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Flowerdieu  Hundred. 

John  Rolfe,  the  bearer  of  an  ancient  name,  was  married  before 
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he  left  England.  He  sailed  in  the  Great  Fleet,  1609,  and  was  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Sea  Adventure.  A  daughter  was  born  while  they  were 
on  the  Bermudas.  This  child  soon  died,  and  the  mother  died  shortly 
after  coming  to  Virginia.  In  1614,  he  was  to  marry  Pocahontas, 
and,  after  her  death,  a  third  wife.  Despite  his  connection  with  the 
Indians,  he  was  to  die  by  their  hands  in  the  massacre  of  1622. 

Lord  Delaware,  Thomas  West,  the  head  of  the  government  at 
this  time,  the  reviver  of  the  apparently  forlorn  hope  of  establishing 
the  Colony  at  all,  superseded  on  his  arrival  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  being 
Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  for  life;  Gates  becoming 
Lieutenant  General.  This  nobleman,  whose  title  was  Baron  Dela- 
ware, he  being  the  third  entitled  to  that  honor,  was  selected  by  the 
Company  on  account  of  his  high  position  and  personal  character. 

Lord  Delaware  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Virginia  movement, 
and  declared  that  if  the  enterprise  were  given  over  by  the  Company, 
he  would  carry  it  on  himself,  "lay  all  his  fortunes  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  plantation."  But  ill  health  prevented  him  doing  all  he 
would  like  to  have  done  for  the  Colony. 

This  little  group  represents  the  nucleus  around  which  the  Colony 
was  to  grow,  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  it  was  built,  the 
directing  intelligence  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  this  great  under- 
taking. 

There  were  soon  to  be  added  to  them  other  conspicuous  charac- 
ters, the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the  martinet,  who  came  in 
161 1,  bringing  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker  with  him;  two  other 
brothers  of  Lord  Delaware,  the  dates  of  whose  arrival  we  do  not 
know;  John  West,  who  was  to  become  a  burgess,  member  of  the 
Council,  Governor  of  the  Colony,  marshal  and  muster  master- 
general  ;  and  Nathaniel  West,  who,  as  well  as  his  brother  John,  had 
a  plantation  at  Westover,  which  takes  its  name  from  this  family. 

And  in  1619,  came  John  Pory,  a  writer  of  distinction  and  Member 
of  Parliament.  He  came  to  Virginia,  having  been  offered  the  place 
of  Secretary,  Recorder,  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  but  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.^  He  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  and  speaker  of  the  first  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
kept  a  record  of  its  proceedings  which  has  been  preserved,  and  re- 
produced in  this  volume  later  on.^ 

These  men  wore  armor,  and  were  the  leading  characters  who 
figured  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  attempt  to  conquer  Virginia. 
They  used  instruments  of  destruction  with  names  now  unfamiliar 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  404. 
'  Post  p.  444- 
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to  us.  One  kind  of  their  cannon  they  called  a  fowler.  It  was  small 
and  carried  stone-shot.  Another  they  called  a  murder.^  Others  they 
called  falcons,  and  others  sakers,  names  taken  from  birds ;  and  then 
they  had  culverins  and  demi-culverins,  the  name  signifying-  a  serpent. 
Some  of  them  were  sixteen  feet  long.  They  used  matchlocks,  guns 
fired  by  a  lighted  match ;  and  flint  locks,  large  horse-pistols  held 
against  the  breast,  fired  by  a  match,  or  flint. 

Almost  every  plantation  where  they  lived  was  a  fortification,  being 
protected  by  a  palisade;  and  many  of  them,  in  addition,  had  a  trench 
dug  outside  and  around  the  palisade  for  still  further  protection." 
These  physical  safeguards,  however,  could  not  protect  them  from 
another  kind  of  danger  which  the}'  felt  hung  ever  over  them — for 
they  had  a  mortal  fear  of  witches.^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  principally  in  the  City  of  London, 
which  was  their  headquarters,  there  were  the  men  who  were  di- 
recting the  actions  of  those  who  were  over  here.  Conspicuous  among 
them  were.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  Presidents  of  the  Company ;  Nicholas  Ferrar  and 
John  Ferrar,  his  brother,  each,  at  dififerent  times,  Vice-President 
of  the  Company,  (Treasurers  and  Deputy  Treasurers,  they  then 
called  them)  Lord  Cavendish,  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Pag- 
ett.  Sir  John  Danvers,  Mr.  Alderman  Johnson,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  whose  names  are  duly  recorded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  often  head 
the  list. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  were  the  various  owners  of 
Jamestown  Island.  Up  to  the  time  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  there  were 
many  owners  of  different  parts  of  it.  Samuel  H.  Yonge,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  "The  Site  of  Old  James  Towne,"  ^  has  worked  out  a 
plat  giving  their  names  and  the  location  of  their  various  holdings. 

What  became  of  these  various  titles  after  that  destruction?  The 
burning  of  the  town  did  not  burn  up  the  titles  to  the  land  in  the 
town.  Were  they  gradually  simply  abandoned,  or  did  some  one  buy 
them  all  up  from  the  former  owners  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  unify 
the  title  to  the  whole? 

However  it  came  about,  before  1730  the  island  is  spoken  of  as 
the  property  of  a  prominent  and  wealthy  man,  Edward  Jaqueline. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia   Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  383. 
'  Same.  p.   383. 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  151. 
*Page  17. 
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His  daughter  Elizabeth  JaqueHne  married  Richard  Ambler,  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Yorktown,  and  to  their  son  John  Ambler,  his 
grandfather  Edward  Jaqueline  gave,  or  left  Jamestown/ 

About  two  hundred  yards  below  the  ruins  of  the  Church,  and  a 
hundred  from  the  river  was  built  the  large  brick  house  of  the  Am- 
blers, which  remained  until  recent  times.  It  was  in  good  repair  and 
the  residence  of  the  manager  of  the  estate,  in  1857,  the  island  being 
then  owned  by  William  Allen,  of  Clermont.  This  was  the  only  resi- 
dence then  on  the  island. 

Bishop  Meade  tells  us :  "At  the  lower  end  of  the  island  there  are 
still  the  remains  of  a  graveyard  belonging  to  the  Travis  family, 
which  owned  that  part  of  the  island  for  some  generations.  The  house 
is  gone.  This  part  of  the  island  became  separated  from  the  other  by 
some  low  and  swampy  ground. 

"Mr.  Allen  who  now  (1857)  owns  the  whole  of  the  island,  which 
consists  of  about  seventeen  hundred  acres,  and  is  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  Twelve 
hundred  acres  of  it  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  a  marsh  and 
incapable  of  use.  There  are  one  hundred  acres  of  woodland,  and 
four  hundred  of  arable  land,  very  fertile  and  valuable. 

"Within  the  last  thirty  years,^  it  has  changed  owners  several 
times,  being  sold  at  various  prices,  from  ten  to  thirtv  thousand 
dollars."  3 

At  the  present  time,  the  interesting  portion  with  the  Church-tower, 
the  Grave-yard,  etc.,  twenty-two  and  one-half  acres,  in  area,  is  owned 
by  The  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities, 
having  been  generously  presented  to  it  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Barney,  who  had  purchased  the  historic  island. 

Mr.  Yonge  gives  the  names  of  the  following  owners  of  tracts  in 
Jamestown.  It  is  no  doubt  only  a  partial  list :  Governor  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  1624;  Captain  John  Harvey,  1624;  Jaxon,  1624;  Dr. 
John  Pott,  1624  and  1628;  Captain  Roger  Smith,  1624;  Thomas 
Hampton,  1639  and  1644;  Governor  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  1639;  John 
White,  1644;  Richard  James,  1654;  John  Bauldwin,  1656;  Richard 
Holder,  1672.  Richard  Lawrence,  1676;  Captain  William  Pierce, 
no  date.  Robert  Beverley,  1694;  and  Lieutenant  Edward  Ross, 
1696.'' 

*  Bishop   Meade's  Old   Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  1857,  p.  105. 

^  That   is,   between    1827  and   1857. 

'Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  pp.  114-115. 

*The  Site  of  Old  Jamestown,  Map,  p.  16. 
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Jamestown  in  these  early  days  should  be  thought  of  as  a  fort  and 
a  town  close  by  it.  The  original  settlement,  as  we  all  know,  was  a 
palisaded  fort.  Then  there  sprang  up  the  earliest  town  lying  around 
the  site  of  the  Church  Tower;  but  mainly  to  the  east  of  this,  what 
they  called  the  New  Town,  with  the  Back  street  running  through  it, 
came  into  existence  about  1623,  and  thereafter  most  of  the  town  lay 
to  the  east  of  the  tower. 

Thus  were  the  colonists  afforded  relief  from  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  live  in  so  small  a  place  as  the  Fort.  The  town  stretched 
stragglingly  enough,  we  suppose,  along  the  river  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Church  Tower. ^ 

*  Same,  pp.  12,  14,  15. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CONDITIONS  AT  JAMESTOWN  BEFORE  LORD  DELA- 
WARE'S ARRIVAL,   PERCY'S  TRUE  RELATION, 
1609  TO  1610 

IT  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  following  earlier  at- 
tempts made  by  others  and  by  himself,  which,  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  following  account,  which  was  found  in  the 
library  of  Lord  Leconfield,  at  "Petworth  House,"  in  Sussex,  Eng- 
land. He  was  aided  in  this  by  Ambassador  George  Harvey,  and,  by 
the  kindly  cooperation  of  the  owner,  and  on  February  8th,  1922,  the 
copy  was  received,  and  handed  over  to  the  Virginia  State  Library. 

This  is  one  of  several  of  these  early  manuscripts  which,  written 
at  the  time  of  the  Colony's  formation,  were  lost  to  the  world,  un- 
noticed for  centuries,  and  which,  being  now  at  last  brought  to  light, 
bring  out  the  true  facts  about  Jamestown,  and  reveal  the  true  spirit 
of  the  colonization  of  this  country. 

With  the  permission  of  the  State  Library  it  was  first  published 
in  full  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine,^  and,  with  his  permission,  and  that  of  the  Library,  it  is 
again  here  published  in  full. 

The  rescue  of  this  manuscript  by  Lyon  G.  Tyler  is  not  the  least 
among  the  many  brilliant  achievements  to  his  credit  in  the  field  of 
Virginia  history. 

The  relation  is  addressed  by  Captain  George  Percy  to  his  brother, 
Henry  Percy,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland.   He  says : 

"To  the  right  honorable  the  Lord  Percy. 

My  Lord : 

This  relation  I  have  here  sent  your  Lordship  is  for  two  respects. 
The  one  to  show  how  much  I  honor  you,  and  desire  to  do  you  serv- 
ice. The  other  in  regard  that  many  untruths  concerning  these  pro- 
ceedings have  been  formerly  published  wherein  the  author  hath  not 
spared  to  appropriate  many  deserts  to  himself  which  he  never  per- 
formed, and  stufifed  his  relations  with  so  many  falsities  and  mali- 
cious detractions,   not  only  of  this  part  and  time  which   I  have 

*Vol.  3,  pp.  259-282. 
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selected  to  treat  of,  but  of  former  occurrents  also,  so  that  I  could 
not  contain  myself  but  express  the  truth  unto  your  Lordship  con- 
cerning these  affairs.^ 

"And  all  which  I  aim  at  is  to  manifest  myself  in  all  my  actions 
both  now  and  always  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  humble  and  faithful  servant 

G.P. 

"A  true  Relation  of  the  Proceeding's  and  Occurrents  of  moment 
which  have  happened  in  Virginia  from  the  time  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
w'as  shipwrecked  upon  the  Bermudas — Anno  1609,  until  my  de- 
parture out  of  the  Country,  which  was  in  Anno  Domini,  1612." 

He  begins  by  comparing  the  miseries  suffered  by  the  Colonists 
in  Virginia,  with  those  experienced  by  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
This  part  of  his  relation  has  heretofore  been  printed  in  this  series." 

And  then  he  proceeds : 

'Tn  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1609,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Somers,  accompanied  divers  gentlemen,  soldiers  and  seamen,  in  nine 
good  ships,  did  begin  their  voyage  to  Virginia,  the  two  knights  being 
in  the  Admiral,^  whereof  Christopher  Newport  was  Captain. 

"And,  having  sailed  with  prosperous  winds  many  leagues,  at 
length  did  fall  upon  the  Bermudas,  where,  meeting  with  a  violent 
storm,  the  Admiral,  wherein  the  two  knights  were  embarked,  suf- 
fered wreck.  Nevertheless  hoyseing'*  out  their  boat,  safely  landed 
the  two  knights,  and  the  rest  of  that  company,  upon  the  Bermudas, 
of  whom  I  will  forbear  to  treat  of  further  until  their  arrival  in 
Virginia. 

"The  other  eight^  ships  shortly  after  arrived  in  V^irginia,  where 
the  passengers  being  no  sooner  landed,  but  presently^  a  dissention 
did  grow  between  them  and  Captain  Smith,  then  President.  But, 
after  some  debate,  all  was  quieted  and  pacified.  Yet,  Captain  Smith 
fearing  the  worst, '^  and  that  the  seamen  and  that  faction  might  grow 
too  strong,  and  be  a  means  to  depose  him  of  his  government,  so 
juggled  with  them  by  the  way  of  f eastings,  expense  of  much  powder, 
and  other  unnecessary  triumphs,  that  much  was  spent  to  no  other 

^  The  reference  to  Captain  John  Smith  is  unmistakable. 

^The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  pp.  261-262;  Neill's  Virginia 
Vetusta,  pp.  V-X. 

^  The  ship  named  the  Sea  Adventure. 

*  Hoisting. 

^  Percy  makes  a  mistake  here.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Catch,  under  Cap- 
tain Matthew  Fitch,  went  to  the  bottom,  with  all  on  board.  Only  seven  other 
ships,  therefore,  reached  Virginia. 

"  \\.  once. 

^  That  might  happen  to  himself. 
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purpose  but  to  insinuate  with  his  reconciled  enemies,  and  for  his 
own  vain  glory,  for  the  which  we  all  after^  suffered. 

"And,  that  which  was  intolerable,  did  give  leave  unto  the  seamen 
to  carry  away  what  victuals  and  other  necessaries  they  would,  doing 
the  same  more  safely  in  regard  the  contents  thereof  was  in  the  Ad- 
miral," which  was  cast  away.^ 

^Afterwards. 
"  The  Sea  Adventure. 

'  Wrecked.    Percy's   True   Relation.    Tyler's   Quarterly  Historical  and   Genea- 
logical Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  260-262. 


JOHN    HARRINGTON. 

A  member  of  the  Virginia  Company  under  the 
Third  Charter. 

He  was  knighted  in  January,  1553. 

Three  times  a  member  of  ParHament. 

He  was  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  learned  man,  and 
was  the  tutor  to  Princess  EHzabeth,  the  daughter  of 
James  I.  until  her  marriage. 

In  April,  1613,  he  accompanied  her  royal  highness 
into  Germany,  and  died  on  the  wa>-  back  to  England, 
on  August  24th,  of  that  year. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CAPT.  MARTIN'S  ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENT  AT  NAN- 

SEMOND,  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  PERCY  IN  HIS 

TRUE  RELATION,  1609 

**1V  T  OT  long  after,  Captain  Smith  sent  Capt.  ]\Iartin  and  myself, 
X\l  ^  with  three  score  people,  to  go  for  Nansemond  ;  Captain  Mar- 
tin's Lef  tenant  ^  leading  most  of  the  men  overland,  and  we  two,  with 
the  rest,  followed  them  by  water.  Where,  being  arrived,  we  enquired 
of  the  Indians  of  our  men ;  but  they,  according  to  their  subtleties 
would  not  acquaint  us  therewith. 

"Whereupon  I  requested  Captain  Martin  that  I  might  go  ashore 
to  discover  the  truth ;  to  which  he  would  not  condescend.  Never- 
theless, the  night  being  stormy  and  wet,  I  went  on  land  with  my 
company,  where  I  found  our  men  by  good  fires,  in  safety;  whereof 
I  advised  Captain  Martin  the  next  morning,  who  presently,  with 
his  company,  did  come  ashore  unto  us.  Where,  after  some  consulta- 
tion held,  we  sent  two  messengers  to  the  King  of  Nansemond."  to 
barter  with  him  for  an  island,  right  opposite,  against  the  main^  we 
were  upon,  for  copper,  hatchets  and  other  commodities.^ 

"But,  our  messengers  staying  longer  than  we  expected,  we  feared 
that  which  after  happened. 

"So  Captain  Martin  did  appoint,  with  half  of  our  men,  to  take  the 
island  per  force ;  and,  being  upon  the  way,"  we  espied  a  canoe 
wherein  we  were  persuaded  our  messengers  to  be ;  but  they,  per- 
ceiving us.  returned  back  from  whence  they  came.    And  we  never 

*  Lieutenant ;  and  so  we  will  write  it  in  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  Tyler's  Quar- 
terly Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  261-262. 

^  It  is  uncertain  who  this  was,  as  this  tribe  had  four  Kings,  or  wer-o-wances ; 
Wey-ho-ho-mo,  Am-e-pet-ough,  Wey-on-gop-o,  and  Tirch-tough. 

^  Main  land.  This  island  must  have  been  Candy  Island,  or  the  larger  body  of 
land,  a  peninsula  in  fact,  now  called  Ragged  Island.  Not  knowing  the  topography 
they  no  doubt  thought  it  were  an  island.  The  scene  of  this  action,  we  take  it,  to  be 
on  what  is  now  known  as  Ragged  Island  Creek,  more  like  a  bay,  to  the  west  of 
Chuckatuck  Creek,  not  far  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nansemond  River.  There  are 
no  islands  out  in  the  James  opposite  this  region. 

*  We  notice  here  again  the  offering  to  buy  this  land  from  the  Indians,  and  not 
attempting  to  take  it  merely  by  force. 

'  Crossing  over  Ragged  Island  creek  to  go  to  that  Island. 
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set  eye  upon  our  messengers  after.  But  understood  from  the  In- 
dians themselves  that  they  were  sacrificed  ;^  and  that  their  brains 
were  cut  and  scraped  out  of  their  heads  with  mussel-shells. 

"Being  landed,  and  acquainted  with  their  treachery,  we  beat  the 
savages  out  of  the  island,  burned  their  houses,  ransacked  their 
temples,  took  down  the  corpses  of  their  dead  kings  from  their  tombs," 
and  carried  away  their  pearls,  copper  and  bracelets  wherewith  they 
do  decore^  their  kings'  funerals.^ 

"In  the  meantime,  savages  upon  the  main  did  fall  into  dissention 
with  Captain  Martin,  who  seized  the  King's  son  and  one  other  In- 
dian, and  brought  them  bound  into  the  island  where  I  was,  when  a 
ship-boy,  taking  up  a  pistol  accidentally,  not  meaning  any  harm,  the 
pistol  suddenly  fired,  and  shot  the  savage  prisoner  into  the  breast. 

"And  thereupon,  what  with  his  passion^  and  fear,  he  broke  the 
cords  assunder  wherewith  he  was  tied,  and  did  swim  over  into  the 
main  with  his  wound  bleeding. 

"And,  there  being  great  store  of  maize  upon  the  main,  I  coun- 
selled Captain  Martin  to  take  possession  thereof;  the  which  he  re- 
fused, pretending  that  he  would  not  put  his  men  into  hazard  and 
danger. 

"So,  having  seen  Captain  Martin  well  settled,*^  I  returned  with 
Captain  Nelson^  to  Jamestown  again,  according  to  appointment."  ^ 

*  Put  to  death  with  tortures,  burnt  alive,  etc. 
^  The  houses  in  which  they  lay  embahned. 

^  Decorate. 

*  Their  mummies  lying  in  state  forever. 
°  Suffering  from  the  wound. 

*  He  was  not  well  settled,  he  was  soon  completely  unsettled. 

"  Francis  Nelson,  who  had  come  back  with  Captain  Martin  on  the  Falcon. 
'  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  262-263. 


JOHN    SELDEN. 

Member  of  the  Virginia  Company.  A  celebrated 
lawyer,  antiquary  and  author,  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

He  served  on  several  committees  for  revising  the 
laws,  etc.,  of  the  Virginia  Company. '^ 


*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CAPTAIN  WEST'S  ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENT  AT  THE 

FALLS,  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  PERCY  IN  HIS 

TRUE  RELATION.    1609 

MUCH  more  than  what  is  here  stated  has  ah-eady  been  published 
in  this  series  of  the  attempt  of  Captain  West  to  plant  his  set- 
tlement at  the  Falls.  This  statement  of  Captain  Percy  on  this  subject, 
which  we  did  not  have  before  us  when  that  was  written,  is  now  added 
to  what  has  been  before  recorded/ 

"Shortly  after,  Capt.  Smith  sent  Captain  Francis  West  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  men  up  to  the  Falls,"  with  six  months'  victuals, 
to  inhabit  there. 

"Where,  being  reasonably  well  settled,  divers  of  his  men  strag- 
gled from  their  Fort,  some  of  them  coming  home  wounded;  others 
never  returned  to  bring  any  tidings,  but  were  cut  off,  and  slain,  by 
the  savages. 

"So  that,  in  small  process  of  time.  Captain  Smith  did  take  his 
journey  up  to  the  Falls,  to  understand  how  things  were  there  or- 
dered; when,  presently  after  his  coming  thither,  a  great  division  did 
grow  amongst  them. 

"Captain  Smith  perceiving  both  his  authority  and  person  neg- 
lected, incensed  and  animated  the  savages  against  Capt.  West  and 
his  company,  reporting  unto  them  that  our  men  had  no  more 
powder  left  them  than  would  serve  for  one  volley  of  shot."  ^ 

West's  settlement  was  a  failure,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Captain  Smith  in  Virginia,  as  Percy  states  in  the  next 
chapter. 

'  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  pp.  263,  644,  647,  650-6^6,  660, 
664-666,  687. 

*0f  the  James  River. 

'This  corroborates  Henry  Spehnan's  statement  that  Smith  conspired  with  Taux 
Powhatan  to  kill  Capt.  West ;  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  p.  665. 


PHILIP    HERBERT. 

First  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Baron  Herbert  of  Shurland,  and  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  the  Virginia  Company,  1612,  an  incorpora- 
tor under  the  Charter  of  May  23rd,   i6og. 

A  favorite  of  King  James  I.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Second  Earl 
of  Pembroke  by  his  third  wife  Mary,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Sydney.    He  married  Lady  Susan  Vere,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Member  of  the  Northwest  Passage  Company,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  Guinea  (South  Africa)   Companies. 

In  1628  the  King  granted  him  several  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  took  sides  with  the  Parliament  against  Charles. 
As  joint  Commissioner  of  Parliament  he  received  the  King  from  the 
Scots  at  New  Castle,  January  30th,  1647. 

In  the  service  of  the  Commons  he  divested  himself  of  his  dignities  as  a 
nobleman,  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Berkshire.^ 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  920. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CAPTAIN  PERCY'S  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION, 
SEPT.  23rd,  1609,  TO  MAY  23rd,  1610 

CAPTAIN  PERCY,  after  stating  briefly  the  controversy  be- 
tween Captain  West  and  Smith  at  the  Falls,  thus  proceeds  to 
mention  the  events  immediately  preceding  his  elevation  as  President. 

'And  so,  Capt.  Smith,  returning  to  Jamestown  again,  found  to 
have  too  much  powder  about  him,  the  which  being  in  his  pocket 
where  the  spark  of  a  match  lighted,  very  shrewdly  burned  him. 
And,  coming  in  that  case^  to  Jamestown,  Capt.  Ratcliffe,  Archer, 
and  Martin  practised  against  him,  and  deposed  him  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  Smith  being  an  ambitious,  unworthy  and  vain-glorious  fellow, 
attempting  to  take  all  men's  authorities  from  them.  For  both  Rat- 
cliffe, Archer  and  Martin  being  formerly  of  the  Council,  Smith 
would  rule  all,  and  engross  all  authority  into  his  own  hands. 

'Although,  indeed,  there  was  no  other  certain  appointed  gover- 
nor than  Sir  Thomas  Gates  had  commission  for,  who  was  then  in 
the  Bermudas,  only  a  yearly  presidentship  to  govern  by  the  advice 
of  the  Council.  But  Smith  ayweing^  at  a  sovereign  rule,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Council,  was  justly  deprived  of  all. 

"The  place  of  government^  being  void,  the  three  busy  instruments'* 
in  the  plantation  proffered  the  same  unto  me;  the  which,  at  first  I 
refused,  in  regard  to  my  sickness.  But,  by  their  importunity,  prom- 
ising to  undergo  the  chiefest  offices  and  burthen  of  government  for 
me  until  I  were  recovered,  at  length  I  accepted  thereof ;  and  then  was 
Smith  presently  sent  for  England.^ 

"After  I  had  been  President  some  fourteen  days,  I  sent  Capt. 

*  Condition. 
'  Aiming. 

'Office  of  Governor. 

*  Ratcliffe,  Archer  and  Martin. 

°  This  is  a  verification  of  the  statements  by  Henry  Spehnan,  that  Smith  "was 
apprehended" ;  and  by  him  and  Ratcliffe,  that  Smith  was  seiit  to  England ;  and 
by  Ratcliffe  that  he  was  sent  "to  answer  some  misdemeanors",  &c.  Conquest  of 
Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  pp.  666-667.  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  263-264. 
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Ratcliffe  to  Point  Comfort,  to  build  a  Fort  there.  The  which  I  did 
for  two  respects.  The  one  for  the  plenty  of  the  place  for  fishing;  the 
other  for  the  commodious^  discovery  of  any  shipping  which  should 
come  upon  the  coast.  And,  for  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  name 
and  house,  I  named  the  same  Algarnoone's  "  Fort. 

"Not  long  after,  Capt.  Martin,  whom  I  left  at  the  Island.^  did 
come  to  Jamestown,  pretending  some  occasions  of  business,  but  in- 
deed his  own  safety  moved  him  thereupon,  fearing  to  be  surprised 
by  the  Indians,  who  had  made  diverse  excursions  against  him.  So 
that,  having  left  Lieutenant  Sicklemore'*  to  command  in  his  absence, 
amongst  whose  company  shortly  after  did  grow  a  dangerous  mutiny, 
insomuch  that  divers  of  his  men,  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  did 
take  away  a  boat  from  him  perforce,  and  went  therein  to  Ke-cough- 
tan,°  pretending  they  would  trade  there  for  victuals. 

"But  they  were  served  according  to  their  deserts,  for  not  any  of 
them  were  heard  of  after,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  were  cut  off  and 
slain  by  the  savages.  And  within  few  days  after.  Lieutenant  Sickle- 
more  and  divers  others  were  found  also  slain,  with  their  mouths 
stopped'^'  full  of  bread,  being  done,  as  it  seemeth,  in  contempt  and 
scorn,  that  others  might  expect  the  like,  when  they  should  come  to 
seek  for  bread  and  relief  amongst  them. 

"Baldivia,  a  Spanish  General,  being  served  somewhat  answerable^ 
hereunto  in  Chile,  in  the  West  Indies,^  who  being  surprised  by  the 
Indians,  enforced  him  to  drink  up  a  certain  quantity  of  melted  gold ; 
using  these  words  unto  him  :  "Now  glut  thyself  with  gold,  Baldivia," 
having  there  sought  for  gold,  as  Sicklemore  did  here  for  food.   And 

^  Convenient. 

"The  reference  here  is  a  sobriquet  given  to  William  de  Percy,  the  founder,  in 
England,  of  the  house  of  Percy.  He  was  one  of  the  Norman  chieftains  who  ac- 
companied William  the  Conqueror.  The  name  Percy  is  derived  from  the  village 
of  Percy,  near  Villedieu,  names  still  on  the  map,  some  fifty-five  miles  south  of 
Cherbourg.  William  de  Percy  became  a  feudal  lord  of  the  realm  from  the  Con- 
quest. He  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  by  the  addition  of  als 
gcrnons,  meaning,  with  the  whiskers.  This  name,  under  the  form  Algernon,  has 
been  continued  by  his  descendants,  and  was  given  by  one  of  them  to  this  fort  in 
Virginia.    Burke's  Peerage,  1904,  Northumberland,  p.  1175. 

Percy  here  spells  it  Algernown's,  but  it  is  usually  spelt  as  we  have  put  it,  which 
makes  it  uniform  throughout  these  volumes. 

^  In   the   country  of   the   Nansemonds. 

^This  was  probably  Michael  Sicklemore,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  over 
with  the  First  Supply,  on  January  2nd,  1608;  and  who  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  before.  He  was  a  man  of  sufficient  courage  to  go  in  search  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  lost  colony;  and  of  sufficient  address  to  come  back  safely  to  Jamestown. 

'In  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton,  and  not  far  from  the  new  Fort  Algernoone. 

'  Stuffed. 

^  S^milarl3^ 

*  South  America. 
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all  the  rest  of  Sicklemore's  company  which  were  living,  returned  to 
us,  to  Jamestown  to  feed  upon  the  poor  store  we  had  left  us.^ 

"Whereupon  I  appointed  Capt.  Tucker"  to  calculate  and  cast  up 
our  store.  The  which,  at  a  poor  allowance  of  half  a  can  of  meal  for 
a  man  a  day,  amounted  unto  three  months'  provision.  Yet  Capt. 
Tucker,  by  his  industry  and  care,  caused  the  same  to  hold  out  four 
months. 

"But,  having  no  expectation  of  relief  to  come  in  so  short  a  time,  I 
sent  Captain  RatclifTe  to  Pow^hatan,^  to  procure  victuals  and  corn  by 
the  way  of  commerce  and  trade.  The  which  the  subtle  old  fox  at 
first  made  good  semblance  of,  although  his  intent  was  otherwise, 
only  waiting  a  fitting  time  for  their  destruction,  as  after  plainly 
appeared. 

"The  which  was  probably  occasioned  by  Capt.  RatclifTe's  credu- 
lity ;  for,  having  Powhatan's  son  and  daughter'*  aboard  his  pinnace, 
suffered  them  again  to  depart  on  shore,  whom,  if  he  had  detained, 
might  have  been  a  sufficient  pledge  for  his  safety.  And,  after  not 
keeping  a  proper  and  fitting  Court  of  Guard  ;^  but,  suffering  his 
men  by  two  and  three,  and  small  numbers  in  a  company,  to  straggle 
into  the  savages'  houses. 

"When  the  sly  old  king  espied  a  fitting  time  cut  them  all  off,  only 
surprised  Captain  Ratcliffe  alive,  whom  he  caused  to  be  bound  unto 
a  tree,  naked,  with  a  fire  before.  And  by  women  his  flesh  was  scraped 
from  his  bones  with  mussel-shells,  and,  before  his  face,  thrown  into 
the  fire.    And  so,  from  want  of  circumspection,  miserably  perished.*^ 

"In  the  meantime  Captain  William  Phittiplace^  remained  in  the 
pinnace,  with  some  few  men,  and  was  diverse  times  assaulted  by 
the  Indians.  P)Ut,  after  diverse  conflicts,  with  the  loss  of  some  of 
his  men,  hardly  escaped,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Jamestown  only 
with  sixteen  men,  the  remainder  of  fifty  Capt.  Ratcliffe  had  charge 
of  at  his  going  forth.    • 

"And  so  he  related  unto  us  the  tragedy  of  Captain  Ratcliffe,  not 
bringing  any  relief  with  them,  either  for  themselves  or  us. 

*  Our  people  thus  met  complete  defeat  in  this  instance.  Tyler's  Quarterly  Histor- 
ical and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  264-265. 

^  Daniel  Tucker,  a  gentleman  who  had  come  over  in  the  Second  Supply,  reaching 
Virginia  in  October,  1608. 

'  At  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co. 

■*  Probably  Pocahontas,  and  the  son  Na-mon-tack,  who  had  been  to  England  and 
had  now  returned  home. 

^This  term  means  either  the  guard-room  of  a  fort,  where  soldiers  stayed;  or 
the  soldiers  composing  the  guard.    It  is  here  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

"Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,   Vol.  3,  pp.  265-266. 

'  A  gentleman  who  came  over  in  the  First  Supply,  arriving  January  2nd,  1608. 
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"Upon  which  defeat  I  sent  Capt.  Davis^  to  Algarnoone  Fort,  to 
command  there  in  Capt.  RatcHffe's  place;  and  Capt.  West  I  sent  to 
Potomac"  with  about  thirty-six  men,  to  trade  for  maize  and  grain ; 
where  he  in  short  time  loaded  his  pinnace  sufficiently,  yet  used  some 
harsh  and  cruel  dealing,  by  cutting  off  two  of  the  savages'  heads,  and 
other  extremities.^ 

"And  coming  by  Algarnoone  Fort*  Capt.  Davis  did  call  unto  them, 
acquainting  them  with  our  great  wants,  exhorting  them  to  make  all 
the  speed  they  could  to  relieve  us. 

"Upon  which  report  Capt.  West,  by  the  persuasion,  or  rather  by 
the  enforcement,  of  his  company,  hoisted  up  sails,  and  shaped  their 
course  directly  for  England,  and  left  us  in  that  extreme  misery  and 
want.^ 

"Now  all  of  us  at  Jamestown,  beginning  to  feel  that  sharp  prick 
of  hunger,  which  no  man  (can)  truly  describe  but  he  which  hath 
tasted  the  bitterness  thereof,  a  world  of  miseries  ensued,  as  the 
sequel  will  express  unto  you ;  insomuch  that  some,  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  have  robbed  the  store,  for  the  which  I  caused  them  to  be 
executed. 

"Then,  having  fed  upon  horses  and  other  beasts  as  long  as  they 
lasted,  we  were  glad  to  make  shift  with  vermine,  as  dogs,  cats,  rats 
and  mice.  All  was  fish  that  came  to  net,  to  satisfy  cruel  hunger,  as 
to  eat  boots,  shoes  or  any  other  leather  some  could  come  by. 

"And  those  being  spent  and  devoured,  some  were  enforced  to 
search  the  woods,  and  to  feed  upon  serpents  and  snakes,  and  to  dig 
the  earth  for  wild  and  unknown  roots,  where  many  of  our  men  were 
cut  off  and  slain  by  the  savages. 

"And  now  famine  beginning  to  look  ghastly  and  pale  in  every 
face  (so)  that  nothing  was  spared  to  maintain  life,  and  to  do  those 
things  which  seem  incredible,  as  to  dig  up  dead  corpses  out  of  graves 
and  eat  them.  And  some  have  licked  up  the  blood  which  hath  fallen 
from  their  weak  fellows. 

"And,  amongst  the  rest,  this  was  most  lamentable,  that  one  of  our 
Colony  murdered  his  wife,  ripped  the  child  out  of  her  womb,  and 
threw  it  into  the  river ;  and  after  chopped  the  mother  in  pieces,  and 

^  He  was  the  captain  of  the  Virginia  in  the  great  fleet  of  1609,  which  arrived  in 
October,  1609. 

^Jop-as-sus  was  the  King  of  this  town;  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  contact  with 
the  EngHsh.  This  was  a  long  journey  he  was  sent  on,  Potomac  being  way  up  the 
Potomac  River,  in  Stafford  County. 

'  Resorting  to  other  extreme  measures. 

*  Which  we  had  to  pass  to  go  to  the  Potomac  River. 

^  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  vol.  3,  pp.  266-267. 
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salted  her  for  his  food ;  the  same  not  being  discovered  before  he  had 
eaten  part  thereof.  For  the  which  cruel  and  inhuman  fact  I  adjudged 
him  to  be  executed,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  deed  being  enforced 
from  him  by  torture,  having  hung  by  the  thumbs,  with  weights  at 
his  feet,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  would  confess  the  same.^ 

"Upon  these  calamities,  having  one  boat  and  a  canoe  left  us,  our 
boat  did  accidentally  break  loose,  and  did  drive  four  miles  down  the 
river  before  she  was  espied.  Whereupon  Captain  Martin^  appointing 
some  to  follow  her,  the  which  being  neglected,  and  acquainting  me 
therewith,  I  stepped  out  of  my  house,  with  my  sword  drawn,  and 
what  with  my  threats,  and  their  fears,  happy  was  he  could  ship  him- 
self into  the  canoe  first.  And  so  our  boat  that  night  was  again  re- 
covered. 

"Yet,  wanting  more  boats  for  fishing  and  other  needful  occasions. 
Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  by  his  great  industry  and  pains,  builded  a 
large  boat  with  his  own  hands.  The  which  was  some  help,  and  a 
little  relief  unto  us ;  and  did  keep  us  from  killing  one  of  another. 

"To  eat,  many  (of)  our  men,  this  starving  time,  did  run  away 
unto  the  savages,  whom  we  never  heard  of  after. 

"By  this  time,  being  reasonably  well  recovered  of  my  sickness,  I 
did  undertake  a  journey  unto  Algernoone  Fort,  both  to  understand 
how  things  were  there  ordered,  as  also  to  have  been  revenged  of 
the  savages  at  Ke-cough-tan,  who  had  treacherously  slain  divers  of 
our  men.^ 

"Our  people  I  found  in  good  case,  and  well  liking,^  having  con- 
cealed their  plenty  from  us  at  Jamestown,  being  so  well  stored,^  that 
the  crab-fishes,  wherewith  they  had  fed  their  hogs,  would  have 
been  a  great  relief  unto  us,  and  saved  many  of  our  lives. 

"But  their  intent  was  for  to  have  kept  some  of  the  better  sort 
alive,  and,  with  their  two  pinnaces,  to  have  returned  for  England, 
not  regarding  our  miseries  and  wants  at  all.  Wherewith  I  taxed 
Captain  Davis,  and  told  him  that  I  had  a  full  intent  to  bring  half  of 
our  men  from  Jamestown  to  be  there  relieved ;  and  after  to  return 

*  Such  torture  was  enough  to  make  anybody  confess  anythins?,  but  it  was  an 
extreme  case  arising  under  a  general  system  which  has  been  outlawed  by  our 
Constitutional  guarantees,  protecting  persons  accused  of  crime  from  being  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  themselves,  a  protection  being  now  broken  in  upon 
by  the  illegal  practice  recently  grown  up  of  questioning  prisoners  by  the  police, 
subjecting  them  to  the  "Third  Degree",  &c.,  an  abuse  which  should  be  put  down 
before  it  becomes  fastened  on  us. 

^Captain  John  Martin,  formerly  of  the  Council,  one  of  the  First  Planters. 

^  Those  who  had  gone  over  there  from  Martin's  attempted  settlement  at  Nan- 
semond. 

^  Looking  well  and   strong. 

^Suppljed. 
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them  back  again,  and  bring  the  rest  to  be  sustained  there  also. 

"And,  if  all  this  would  not  serve  to  save  men's  lives.  I  purposed 

to  bring  them  all  unto  Algernoone  Fort,  telling  Captain  Davis  that 


ll  i  I  i  I  i  U.-r*3 


ROYAL    PALACE,    MADRID,    SPAIN. 

This  massive  pile  was  erected  in  1738- 1764,  and  overlooks  the  Man- 
ganares  River  which  flows  through  Madrid,  the  gardens  of  the  palace 
lying  to  the  West,  between  it  and  the  river. 

It  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  palace  begun  by  Philip  II..  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1734.  This  older  structure  had  succeeded  the  Moorish 
Alcazar. 

The  palace  has  six  stories,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  en- 
closing a  court  145  feet  scjuare.  The  sides  of  the  building  are  500  feet 
long.  It  is  built  of  granite,  with  the  window  and  door-openings  of 
white  marble,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000,000.  It  varies 
in  height  from  80  to  165  feet,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground. 

Connected  with  it.  in  front  of  its  principal  entrance,  is  the  Plaza  de 
Armas,  one  of  the  buildings  of  which  contains  a  world-renowned  col- 
lection of  arms  and  armor,  begun  by  Charles  I. 

In  the  palace  is  the  Royal  Library  containing  100,000  printed  vol- 
umes, and  5.000  manuscripts. 

As  the  Palace  gardens  lie  to  the  West  and  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  to  the 
South,  it  seems  to  be  the  northeast  or  northwest  corner  of  the  building, 
the  rear,  which  is  here  presented. 


another  town  or  fort  might  be  erected  and  builded,  but  men's  lives 
once  lost  could  never  be  recovered.^ 

^  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical   Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  267-268. 


CHAPTER  X 

SIR  THOMAS   GATES'   FIRST   ARRIVAL  IN   VIRGINIA, 

DESCRIBED  BY  PERCY  IN  HIS  TRUE  RELATION, 

MAY  2ist,  1610 

**/'~\LR  miseries  now  being  at  the  highest,  and  intending,  as  I 

V__^  formerly  related  unto  you,  to  remove  some  of  our  men  to  Al- 
garnoone's  Fort,  the  very  next  tide  we  espied  two  pinnaces^  coming 
into  the  Bay,^  not  knowing  as  yet  what  they  were ;  but,  keeping  a 
court  of  guard  and  watch  all  that  night. 

"The  next  morning  we  espied  a  boat  coming  off  from  one  of  the 
pinnaces.  So,  standing  upon  our  guard,  we  hailed  them ;  and  under- 
stood that  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers  were  come  in 
those  pinnaces,  which  by  their  great  industry  they  had  builded  in  the 
Bermudas,  with  the  remainder^  of  their  wrecked  ship,^  and  other 
wood  they  found  in  the  country. 

"Upon  which  news  we  received  no  small  joy,  requesting  them  in 
the  boat  to  come  ashore.  The  which  they  refused,  and  returned 
aboard  again. ^  For  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  having  no  knowledge  of  any 
fort  to  be  builded  there,  was  doubtful  whether  we  were  friends  or 
not.  But,  being  possessed  of  the  truth,  he  and  Sir  George  Somers, 
with  divers  others,  did  come  ashore  at  Algernoone's  Fort.  And,  the 
next  tide,  went  up  to  Jamestown,  where  they  might  read  a  lecture 
of  misery  in  our  people's  faces,  and  perceive  the  scarcity  of  victuals, 
and  understand  the  malice  of  the  savages ;  who,  knowing  our  weak- 
ness, had  divers  times  assaulted  us  without  the  fort. 

"Finding  of  five  hundred  men,  we  had  only  left  about  sixty,  the 
rest  being  either  starved  through  famine,  or  cut  off  by  the  savages. 
And  those  which  were  living  were  so  meagre  and  lean  that  it  was 
lamentable  to  behold  them.  For  many  through  extreme  hunger  have 
run  out  of  their  naked  beds,  being  so  lean  that  they  looked  like 
anatomies,^  crying  out:  'We  are  starved,  we  are  starved.' 

^  The  Deliverance  and  the  Patience. 

^The  body  of  water  in  front  of  Old  Point  which  we  now  call  Hampton  Roads. 

°  Broken  fragments. 

*  The  Sea  Adventure. 

"  Rowed  back  to  the  pinnaces. 

*  Skeletons. 
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"Others  going  to  bed,  as  we  imagined,  in  health,  were  found  dead 
the  next  morning.  And  amongst  the  rest  one  thing  happened  which 
was  very  remarkable,  wherein  God  showed  his  just  judgment;  for 
one  Hugh  Price,^  being  pinched  with  extreme  famine,  in  a  furious, 
distracted  mood,  did  come  openly  into  the  marketplace,  blasphem- 
ing, exclaiming  and  crying  out  that  there  was  no  God ;  alleging  that 
if  there  were  a  God  he  would  not  suffer  his  creatures,  whom  he  had 
made  and  framed,  to  endure  those  miseries,  and  to  perish  for  want 
of  food  and  sustenance. 

"But  it  appeared  the  same  day  that  the  Almighty  was  displeased 
with  him;  for,  going  that  afternoon  with  a  butcher,  a  corpulent,  fat 
man,  into  the  woods  to  seek  some  relief,  both  of  them  were  slain  by 
the  savages.  And,  after  being  found,  God's  indignation  was  showed 
upon  Price's  corpse,  which  was  rent  in  pieces  with  wolves  or  other 
wild  beasts,  and  his  bowels  torn  out  of  his  body,  being  a  lean,  spare 
man.  And  the  fat  butcher,  not  lying  above  six  yards  from  him,  was 
found  altogether  untouched,  only  b}'  the  savages'  arrows,  whereby 
he  received  his  death.^ 

"These  miseries  considered,  it  was  resolved  upon  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  the  whole  Colony,^  with  all  speed  to  return  to  England. 
Whereupon  most  of  our  men  were  set  to  work,  some  to  make  pitch 
and  tar  for  trimming^  of  our  ships ;  others  to  bake  bread,  and  few  or 
none  not  employed  in  one  occasion  or  another.  So  that  (in)  a  small 
space  of  time  four  pinnaces^  were  fitted  and  made  ready;  all  prepar- 
ing to  go  abroad, 

"And  if  Sir  Thomas  Gates  had  not  labored  with  our  men,  they 
had  set  the  town  on  fire ;  using  these,  or  the  like,  words  unto  them : 
'My  Masters,  let  the  town  stand,  we  know  not  but  that  as  honest 
men  as  ourselves  may  come  and  inhabit  here.' 

"Then  all  of  us  embarking  ourselves,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  in  the  De- 

^  He  is  probably  one  of  those  who  left  England  on  October  8th,  1607,  in  the 
Phoenix,  commanded  by  Captain  Francis  Nelson,  as  a  part  of  the  First  Supply, 
reaching  Virginia  only  on  April  20th,  1608.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
disloyal  party.   The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  p.  672. 

^Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  268-269. 

'  Captain  John  Martin  alone  voted  against  this.  He  was  still  in  favor  of  holding 
out,  in  the  hope  that  reinforcements  would  soon  come  to  relieve  them.  In  which 
he  was  right. 

*To  put  in  good  order,  filling  the  seams  between  the  planks  of  the  vessels  so  they 
would  not  leak. 

^  These  were,  the  Discovery,  one  of  the  first  of  the  fleet  of  three  which  had 
come  over;  the  Virginia,  the  boat  built  in  the  northern  Colony,  on  the  River 
Sa-gad-a-hoc ;  and  the  Deliverance  and  the  Patience  recently  come  over  from  the 
Bermudas. 
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liverance,  with  his  company ;  Sir  George  Somers  in  the  Patience ; 
myself  in  the  Discovery;  and  Captain  Davis  in  the  Virginia/ 

''All  of  us  sailing"  down  the  river,  with  a  full  intent  to  have  pro- 


SEVILLE. 

The  Moorish  Giralda,  or  tower,  part  of  a  mosque  which  gave  place  to 
the  present  cathedral,  and  part  of  the  Cathedral. 

Seville  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Spain.  Julius  Caesar  gave 
it  the  name  of  Romula,  Little  Rome.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Gothic 
Kings  before  they  moved  to  Toledo  in  the  6th  century. 

It  was  held  by  the  Moors  from  the  8th  century  until  1248,  when  Ferdi- 
nand III.,  King  of  Castile,  conquered  it  after  a  year's  siege. 

It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  thousands  of  per- 
sons being  burned  alive  here,  and  at  Cadiz. ^ 


ceeded  upon  our  voyage  for  England,  when  suddenly  we  espied  a 
boat  making  towards  us,  wherein  we  found  to  be  Captain  Brustcr'' 

*  This  is  the  same  vessel  he  had  commanded  in  the  voyage  over.  All  went  on  ves- 
sels they  had  had  some  connection  with  before. 

'  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  pp.  92-98. 

'This  was  Edward  Bruster,  the  commander  of  Lord  Delaware's  company  of 
soldiers.  The  name  is  also  spelt  Brewster,  and  is  so  spelt  here  by  Percy;  but 
according  to  the  plan  of  these  works,  names  are  here  spelt  generally  only  in  one 
way,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion. 
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sent  from  my  Lord  Delaware/  who  was  come  unto  lis  with  many 
gentlemen  of  quality,  and  three  hundred  men ;  besides  great  store  of 
victuals,  munition,  and  other  provision. 

"Whereupon  we  all  returned  to  Jamestown  again,  where  my  Lord 
shortly  after  landed,  and  set  all  things  in  good  order,  selecting  a 
Council,  and  making  Captains  over  fifty  men  apiece."  " 

In  order  not  to  discourage  others,  nor  to  have  the  movement  dis- 
paraged, a  censorship  was  established  over  letters  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land.'^ 

*  Written  here  La  Ware,  but  now  generally  Delaware,  and  regularly  so  in  this 
series. 

^  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  269-270. 
'  Brown's  Genesis   of  the  United   States,  p.  398. 


CHAPTER  XI 

LORD  DELAWARE  SAILS  FOR  VIRGINIA 
APRIL  ist,  1610 

THE  following  account  of  this  voyage,  written  either  by  Lord 
Delaware,  or  under  his  direction,  was  found  among  the  Har- 
leian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  in  the 
Hakluyt  Society  Publication  of  1849.  It  was  reproduced  by  Ed- 
ward D,  Neill  in  1869,  from  whose  work  we  now  take  it: 

"You  shall  please  then  to  know,  how  the  first  of  April,  1610,  in 
the  good  ship  the  Delawarr,  Admiral,  accompanied  with  the  Blessing 
of  Plymouth,  Vice-admiral,  and  the  Hercules  of  Ry,^  Rear-admiral, 
we  weighed"  from  the  Cowes,^  getting  out  of  the  Needles,'*  and  wnth 
a  favorable  passage  holding  consort." 

"The  twelfth  day  we  fell  with  the  Treseras,^  and  recovered  that 
evening,  within  three  leagues,  the  westermost  part  of  St.  George's 
Island,^  where  we  lay  that  night  becalmed. 

"But  the  next  morning,  with  sunrise,  did  the  wind  likewise  rise, 
west  and  west-by-south,  a  rough  and  loud  gale,  at  what  time  the 
master  of  the  rear-admiral^  told  me  of  a  road  fit  for  that  wind^  at 
Gratiosa  ;^"  whereupon  I  willed  him  to  go  before,  and  I  would  follow. 
And  so  we  stood  for  that  road.  But  it  was  my  fortune  to  lead  it  in, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  forty  fathom,  when  it  blew^  so  much 
wand  presently,  that  our  anchor  came  home,"  and  we  were  forced 
to  sea  again. 

*  Rye,  a  small  town  on  the  southern  shore  of  Kent  County,  fifty-five  miles  from 
London. 

"  Weighed  anchor. 

^A  small  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From  this  they  sailed 
southwest  to  the  next  place  named. 

*  The  western  cape  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
°  The  three  ships  keeping  together. 

'  He  means  the  Azores  Islands. 

'  Sao  Jorge,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Azores. 

*  The  ship  Hercules. 

*A  place  where  the  ships  would  be  protected  from  the  wind  when  in  that  di- 
rection. 

"Graciosa,  a  smaller  island  north  of  St.  George. 

"  Dragged  along  the  bottom  until  it  got  in  water  too  deep  for  the  chain  to  let 
it  touch  the  bottom,  and  so  hung  in  the  water  only,  until  it  was  brought  up 
again  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
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"The  same  time  the  Blessing  was  compelled  to  cut  her  cable  at 
half,  for  in  the  weighing  of  it,  the  pale^  of  her  capstan^  brake,  and 
dangerously  hurl  twelve  of  our  men. 

"The  Hercules  was  likewise  forced  from  the  road,  and  brake  her 
anchor ;  yet  the  next  day  we  met  altogether  again. 

"The  15th  we  lost  sight  of  the  Hercules,  between  the  Treseras  and 
Gratiosa,  and  we  saw  her  no  more  until  the  5th  of  June,  at  what'^ 
time  we  made  land  to  the  southward  of  our  harbor,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay ;  where,  running  in  towards  the  shore,  steering  away  nor-west, 
before  noon  we  made  Cape  Henry,  bearing  nor-west  by  west ;  and 
that  night  came  to  an  anchor  under  the  Cape,  where  we  went  ashore, 
as  well  to  refresh  ourselves,  as  to  fish,  and  to  set  up  a  Cross  upon  the 
point,  if  haply  the  Hercules  might  arrive  there,  to  signify  our  com- 
ing in. 

"Whilst  we  were  fishing  divers  Indians  came  down  from  the 
woods  unto  us,  and  with  fair  intreaty  on  both  sides,  I  gave  unto  them 
of  such  fish  as  we  took,  which  was  good  store,  and  was  not  unwel- 
come unto  them,  for  indeed  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  live  poor, 
their  corn  being  but  newly  put  into  the  ground,  and  their  old  store 
spent ;  oysters  and  crabs,  and  such  fish  as  they  take  in  their  weirs,  is 
their  best  relief. 

"As  we  were  returning  aboard  again,  our  master  descried  a  sail 
close  by  the  point  at  Cape  Henry,  whereupon  I  commanded  him  to 
Ijear  up  the  helm,'*  and  we  gave  it  chase ;  when,  within  an  hour,  or  a 
little  more,  to  our  no  little  joy,  we  made  her  to  be  the  Hercules,  our 

Rear-admiral,  whom  we  had  now  lost ^  weeks  and  odd  days; 

and  this  night,  all  praise  be  to  God  for  it,  came  to  an  anchor  under 
Point  Comfort;  from  whence  the  Captain  of  the  fort.  Colonel  James 
Davies,  repaired  unto  us,  and  soon  had  unfolded  a  strange  narration 
of  a  double  quality,  mixed  both  with  joy  and  sorrow. 

"He  let  us  understand  first,  because  thereof  I  first  inquired,  of  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  in  two  pin- 
naces,® with  all  their  company,  safe  from  the  Bermudas,  the  21st  of 
May,  about  some  fortnight  before  our  now  coming  in ;  who,  he  told 
us,  were  now  up  our  river  at  Jamestown. 

"I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  the  happiness  of  this  news ;  but  it 

^  Pawl,  the  short  iron  bar  acting  as  a  catch  at  the  bottom  of  a  capstan  to  prevent 
it  from  turning  back. 

°  The  apparatus   for  Hfting  the  anchor,  etc. 
'  Which. 

*  Turn  the  ship  around  and  sail  with  the  wind. 
''The  original  was  no  doubt  here  illegible. 

*  The  Patience  and  the  Deliverance,  built  in  the  Bermudas. 
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was  seasoned  with  a  following  discourse,  compound  of  so  many 
miseries  and  calamities,  and  those  in  such  horrid  changes  and  divers 
forms,  as  no  story,  I  believe  ever  presented  the  wrath  and  curse  of 
the  eternal  offended  Majesty  in  a  greater  measure. 

"I  understood  moreover,  by  reason  I  saw  the  Virginia^  to  lie  then 
in  Road,^  before  the  point, "^  ridge, ^  and  prepared  to  set  sail  out  of  the 
river,  how  that  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers  were 
within  a  tide  or  two  coming  down  again,  purposing  to  abandon  the 
country,  whilst  they  had  means  yet  left  to  transport  them  and  the 
whole  company  to  Newfoundland."  ^ 

What  followed  is  familiar  to  us,  and  is  told  in  the  Conquest  of 
A'irginia,  the  Second  Attempt.*^ 

'  The  ship  built  at  Sa-gad-a-hoc,  in  the  North  Colony. 

^  Hampton  Roads. 

'  Old  Point. 

"  Rigged,  ready  to  sail. 

^  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  36-38. 

°  Pp.  732-734- 


CHAPTER  XII 

LORD  DELAWARE  TAKES  CHARGE. 
JUNE  6th,  1610,  TO  JUNE,  161 1 

THOMAS  WEST,  Eleventh  Baron  West,  and  Twelfth  Baron 
de  la  Warr,  is  one  of  the  most  important  personages  connected 
with  the  English  occupation  of  Virginia.  He  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors,  tracing  his  lineage  through  his 
mother,  Anne  Knollys,  back  to  Alfred  the  Great,  and  through  his 
father,  Thomas  West,  Lord  de  la  W^arr.  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  ancient  family  seat  of  the  de  la  Warrs  is  Offington,  in  Sussex. 
There  the  future  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  Virginia  was 
probably  born,  in  1577,  in  a  home  still  standing,  its  gray  walls  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  oaks. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  ^Master  of  Arts  of  that 
University,  and  was  Knighted  by  Essex  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  July 
I2th,  1599.  Like  so  many  others  vv'hom  we  meet  in  connection  with 
Virginia  history,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  great  war  in  Hol- 
land, against  Spain.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  James  I.,  and  took  an  active  interest  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  in  establishing  English  Protestant  Colonies  in  America. 

In  1610,  after  the  Company  had  obtained  its  new  Charter,  Lord 
de  la  Warr  was  appointed  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  being  the  first  officer  of  the  Colony  to  bear  that  title.  He 
sailed  for  Virginia  on  February  21st,  1610,  Captain  Samuel  Argall 
conducting  the  expedition. 

The  affairs  at  Jamestown  at  this  time  were  in  a  desperate  condi- 
tion. Sir  Thomas  Gates,  on  his  arrival  from  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
where  he  had  been  wrecked  in  coming  over  to  take  charge,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  found  only  sixty  of  the  Colony 
surviving.    He  reluctantly  resolved  to  abandon  the  plantation. 

On  June  7th,  16 10,  the  unfortunate  remnant,  wasted  by  disease 
and  famine,  assembled  at  the  gate  of  Jamestown,  and  buried  their 
cannon.  It  was  suggested  that  they  burn  the  town,  but  this  idea  was 
not  adopted.  Instead,  they  closed  the  gates,  and  embarked  on  the 
four  pinnaces  which  lay  in  the  river,  and  began  their  return  to  Eng- 
land.  Next  morning,  while  anchored  off  Mulberry  Island,  they  met 
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the  long  boat,  sent  up  the  river  by  Lord  de  la  Warr,  who  had  just 
arri\ed  with  his  three  vessels.  It  had  taken  him  three  months  and  a 
half  to  come  across.  That  day  they  returned  to  Jamestown,  landing 
Sunday,  June  loth,  16 10.  Strachey  says  that  if  his  arrival  had  been 
"two  tides"  later,  he  would  not  have  found  one  Englishman  in 
Virginia. 

Lord  Delaware  came  armed  with  all  the  authority  the  Company 
could  give  him.  All  prior  laws  and  ordinances  were  swept  away  be- 
fore him.  He  had  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  councilors,  and 
generally  to  control  all  public  affairs.^ 

The  account  of  the  second  attempt  to  conquer  Virginia  closed 
with  the  arrival  at  Jamestown  of  Lord  Delaware,  his  proceeding  to 
the  chapel  where  divine  service  was  held,  and  the  reading  of  his 
commission  as  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  for  life  took 
place. 

The  details  of  this  and  what  followed  are  given  to  us  by  William 
Strachey  who  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  a  lady  whose  identity  is  not 
revealed.   He  thus  proceeds  : 

"After  the  reading  of  his  Lordship's  Commission,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  rendered  up  unto  his  Lordship  his  own  Commission,  both 
Patents,  and  the  Council  seal.  After  which,  the  Lord  Governor  and 
Captain  General  delivered  some  few  words  unto  the  company,  laying 
many  blames  upon  them  for  many  vanities,  and  their  idleness,  earn- 
estly wishing  that  he  might  no  more  find  it  so,  lest  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  sword  of  justice,  to  cut  off  such  delinquents,  which 
he  had  much  rather,  he  protested,  draw  in  their  defence,  to  protect 
them  from  injuries;  heartening  them  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
store  of  provisions  he  had  brought  for  them,  viz.  sufficient  to  serve 
four  hundred  men  for  one  whole  year. 

"The  twelfth  of  June,  being  Tuesday,  the  Lord  Governor  and 
Captain  General  did  constitute,  and  give  places  of  office,  and  charge 
to  divers  Captains  and  Gentlemen,  and  elected  unto  him  a  Council, 
unto  whom  he  did  administer  an  oath,  mixed  with  the  oath  of  Al- 
legiance and  Supremacy  to  his  Majesty.  Which  oath  likewise  he 
caused  to  be  administered  the  next  day  after  to  every  particular 
member  of  the  Colony,  of  faith,  assistance,  and  secrecy. 

"The  Council  which  he  elected  were : 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Knight,  Lieutenant  General ; 
Sir  George  Somers,  Knight,  Admiral ; 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  378-9,  380. 
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Captain  Percy,  Esquire,  and  in  the  Fort  Captain 
of  Fifty; 

Sir  Ferdinando  Weinman,  Knight,  Master  of  the 
Ordnance ; 

Captain  Christopher  Newport,  Vice-admiral ; 

Wilham  Strachey,  Esquire,  Secretary  and  Re- 
corder. 

"As  Hkewise  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  nominated 
Captain  John  Martin,  Master  of  the  Battery  works  for  steel  and  iron, 
and  Captain  George  Webb,  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Fort.  And  espe- 
cial Captains  over  Companies,  were  these  appointed ;  Captain  Ed- 
ward Bruster,  who  hath  the  command  of  his  Honor's  own  Company. 
Captain  Thomas  Lawson.  Captain  Thomas  Holecroft.  Captain 
Samuel  Argall.  Captain  George  Yeardley,  who  commandeth  the 
Lieutenant  General's  Company. 

"Divers  other  Officers  were  likewise  made,  as  Master  Ralph 
Hamor,  and  Master  Brown,  Clerks  of  the  Council,  and  Master 
Daniel  Tucker,  and  Master  Robert  Wild,  Clerks  of  the  store.  tStc. 

"The  first  business  which  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral, after  the  settling  of  these  officers,  thought  upon,  was  to  adxise 
with  his  Council  for  the  obtaining  of  such  provisions  of  victuals  for 
store  and  quality  as  the  country  afforded.  It  did  not  appear  that  any 
kind  of  flesh,  deer,  or  what  else,  of  that  kind,  could  be  recovered 
from  the  Indian,  or  to  be  sought  in  the  country  by  the  travail  or 
search  of  his  people,  and  the  old  dwellers  in  the  Fort,  together  with 
the  Indians  not  to  friend,^  who  had  the  last  winter,  destroyed  and 
killed  up  all  the  hogs,  insomuch,  as  of  five  or  six  hundred,  as  it  is 
supposed,  there  was  not  one  left  alive ;  nor  an  hen,  nor  chick  in  the 
Fort ;  and  our  horses  and  mares  they  had  eaten  with  the  first ;  and 
the  provision  which  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  had 
brought,  concerning  any  kind  of  flesh,  was  little  or  nothing;  in  re- 
spect it  was  not  dreampt  of  by  the  adventurers  in  England,  that  the 
swine  were  destroyed. 

"In  the  Council  therefore  the  thirteenth  of  June,  it  pleased  Sir 
George  Somers.  Knight.  Admiral,  to  propose  a  voyage,  which  for_ 
the  better  relief,  and  good  of  the  Colony,  he  would  perform  into 
the  Bermudas,  from  whence  he  would  fetch  six  months'  provision 
of  flesh  and  fish,  and  some  live  hogs  to  store  our  Colony  again ;  and 
had  a  Commission  given  unto  him  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1610.'  who 

*  Added  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  not  friendly. 
^This  is  mentioned  briefly  also  in  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1723;  Glasgow 
Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  539- 
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in  his  own  Bermuda  pinnace,  the  "Patience,"  ^  consorted  with  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Argall,  in  the  "Discovery,"  whom  the  Lord  Governor 
and  Captain  General"  made  of  the  Council  before  his  departure,  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  fell  with  the  tide  from  before  our  town,  and  the 
twenty  two  left  the  Bay,  or  Cape  Henry  astern. 

"And  likewise,  because  at  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral's first  coming,  there  was  found  in  our  own  river  no  store  of 
fish,  after  many  trials,  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General,  dis- 
patched in  the  "Virginia,"  with  instructions,  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  1610,  Robert  Tyndall,  Master  of  the  "De  la  Warre,"  to  fish 
unto,  all  along,  and  between  Cape  Henry,  and  Cape  Charles,  within 
the  Bay;  who  the  last  of  the  said  month  returned  unto  us  again,  but 
as  ill  speeding  as  the  former,  whom  our  Governor,  now  Lieutenant 
General,^  had  addressed  thither  before  for  the  same  purpose. 

"Nor  was  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  in  the  mean- 
while idle  at  the  Fort,  but  every  day  and  night  he  caused  the  nets  to 
be  hauled,  sometimes  a  dozen  times  one  after  another.  But  it 
pleased  not  God  so  to  bless  our  labors,  that  we  did  at  any  time  take 
one  quarter  so  much  as  would  give  unto  our  people  one  pound  at  a 
meal  apiece,  by  which  we  might  have  better  husbanded  our  peas  and 
oatmeal,  notwithstanding  the  great  store  we  now  saw  daily  in  our 
river.  But  let  the  blame  of  this  lie  where  it  is  both  upon  our  nets,  and 
the  unskilfulness  of  our  men  to  lay  them. 

"The  sixth  of  July,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Lieutenant  General,  com- 
ing down  to  Point  Comfort,  the  north  wind  blowing  rough,  he 
found  had  forced  the  long  boat  belonging  to  Algernoone  Fort,  to 
the  other  shore  upon  Nansemond  side,  somewhat  short  of  War-ros- 
quy-oake,  which  to  recover  again,  one  of  the  Lieutenant  General's 
men,  Humfrey  Blunt,  in  an  old  canoe  made  over,  but  the  wind  driv- 
ing him  upon  the  strand,  certain  Indians,  watching  the  occasion. 
seized  the  poor  fellow,  and  led  him  up  into  the  woods,  and  sacri- 
ficed him.'* 

"It  did  not  a  little  trouble  the  Lieutenant  Governor,^  who  since 
his  first  landing  in  the  country,  how  justly  soever  provoked,  would 

'  One  of  the  two  vessels  built  when  they  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Bermudas. 

^  Lord  Delaware. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Gates. 

*  Blunt  Point,  still  on  the  maps,  at  the  eastern  confluence  of  the  Warwick,  once 
:alled  Blunt  Point  River,  and  the  James  River,  preserves  the  memory  of  this 
ragedy.  It  is  in  Warwick  County,  on  the  property  later  known  as  Carey's  Quar- 
er,  the  property  of  Colonel  Miles  Carey.  By  sacrificing  the  writer  means  put  to 
death  by  the  most  dreadful  tortures. 
Sir  Thomas  Gates. 
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not  by  any  means  be  wrought  to  a  violent  proceeding  against  them, 
for  all  the  practices  of  villainy,  with  which  they  daily  endangered 
our  men,  thinking  it  possible,  by  a  more  tractable  course  to  win  them 
to  a  better  condition;  but  now,  being  startled  by  this,  he  well  per- 
ceived how  little  a  fair  and  noble  entreaty  works  upon  a  barbarous 
disposition,  and  therefore  in  some  measure  purposed  to  be  revenged. 

"The  ninth  of  July,  he  prepared  his  forces,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing set  upon  a  town  of  theirs,  some  four  miles  from  Algernoone 
Fort,  called  Ke-cough-tan,  and  had  soon  taken  it,  without  loss  or  hurt 
of  any  of  his  men.  The  Governor  ^  and  his  women  fled,  the  young 
King,  Powhatan's  son,  not  being  there,  but  left  his  poor  baggage, 
and  treasure  to  the  spoil  of  our  soldiers,  which  was  only  a  few  bas- 
kets of  old  wheat,  and  some  other  of  peas  and  beans,  a  little  tobacco, 
and  some  few  women's  girdles  of  silk,  of  the  grass-silk,  not  without 
art  and  much  neatness  finely  wrought ;  of  which  I  have  sent  divers 
into  England,  being  at  the  taking  of  the  town,  and  would  have  sent 
your  Ladyship  some  of  them,  had  they  been  a  present  so  worthy. 

"We  purposed  to  set  a  Frenchman  here  awork  to  plant  vines, 
which  grew  naturally  in  great  plenty.  Some  few  corn  fields  it  hath, 
and  the  corn  in  good  forwardness,  and  we  despair  not  but  to  be  able, 
if  our  men  stand  in  health,  to  make  it  good  against  the  Indians. 

"The  continual  practices  of  the  subtle  King  Powhatan,  doth  not 
meanly  awaken  all  the  powers  and  workings  of  virtue  and  knowledge 
in  our  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General,  how  to  prevent  not  only 
his  mischiefs,  but  to  draw  him  upon  some  better  terms,  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  our  forces  and  spirits,  both  able  and  daring  to  quit  him 
in  any  valiant  and  martial  course  whatsoever,  he  shall  dare  to  run 
with  us,  which  he  doth  yet  scarcely  believe. 

"For  this  therefore,  since  first,  and  that  so  lately,  he  hath  set  on 
his  people,  to  attempt  us  with  private  conspiracies  and  actual  vio- 
lence, into  the  one  drawing  his  neighbor  confederates  and  under- 
princes,  and  by  the  other  working  the  loss  and  death  of  divers  of  our 
men,  and  by  such  their  loss  seizing  their  arms,  swords,  pieces,  &c., 
of  which  he  hath  gathered  into  his  store  a  great  quantity  and  num- 
ber, by  intelligence  ^  above  two  hundred  swords,  besides  axes,  and 
pollaxes,^  chissels,  hoes,  to  paire  and  cleanse  their  ground,  with  an 
infinite  treasure  of  copper.  Our  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General 
sent  two  gentlemen  with  an  ambassy  unto  him,  letting  him  to  under- 

*  The  Indian  ruler  during  the  King's  absence. 
^  Report  or  information. 

'An  ax-head  on  a  long  handle,  often  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  and  a  pick  opposite 
the  blade.    Sometimes  loosely  called  a  battle-ax. 
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stand  of  his  practices  and  outrage,  hitherto  used  toward  our  people, 
not  only  abroad  but  at  our  Fort  also ;  yet  flattering  him  withal  how 
the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  did  not  suppose  that  these 
mischiefs  were  contrived  by  him,  or  with  his  knowledge,  but  con- 
ceived them  rather  to  be  the  acts  of  his  worse  and  unruly  people. 

"His  Lordship  therefore  now  complaining  unto  him  required  that 
he,  being  so  great  and  wise  a  king,  would  give  an  universal  order  to 
his  subjects,  that  it  might  be  no  more  so,  lest  the  Lord  Governor  and 
Captain  General  should  be  compelled,  by  defending  him  and  his,  to 
offend  him,  which  he  would  be  loath  to  do. 

"Withal  he  willed  the  messengers  to  demand  of  him,  the  said 
Powhatan,  that  he  would  either  punish  or  send  unto  his  Lordship 
such  of  his  people  whom  Powhatan  knew  well  not  long  before,  had 
assaulted  our  men  at  the  Block-house,  and  but  newly  killed  four  of 
them,  as  also  to  demand  of  Powhatan,  willing  him  to  return  unto  the 
English  Fort,  both  such  men  as  he  detained  of  ours,  and  such  arms 
as  he  had  of  theirs  in  his  possession,  and  those  conditions  performed, 
he  willed  them  to  assure  unto  Powhatan  that  then  their  great  Wer-o- 
ance,  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General,  would  hold  fair  quar- 
ter, and  enter  friendship  with  him,  as  a  friend  to  King  James  and 
his  subjects.  But,  refusing  to  submit  to  these  demands,  the  Lord 
Governor  and  Captain  General  gave  in  charge  to  the  messengers  so 
sent,  to  signify  unto  Powhatan  that  his  Lordship  would  by  all  means 
public  and  private,  seek  to  recover  from  him  such  of  the  English  as 
he  had,  being  subjects  to  his  king  and  master,  unto  whom  even  Pow- 
hatan himself  had  formerly  vowed,  not  only  friendship  but  homage, 
receiving  from  his  Majesty  therefor  many  gifts,  and  upon  his  knees 
a  crown  and  scepter  with  other  ornaments,  the  symbols  of  civil  state 
and  Christian  sovereignty,  thereby  obliging  himself  to  ofifices  of  duty 
to  his  Majesty. 

"Unto  all  which  Powhatan  returned  no  other  answer,  but  that 
either  we  should  depart  his  country  or  confine  ourselves  to  James 
Town  only,^  without  searching  further  up  into  his  land,  or  rivers; 
or  otherwise  he  would  give  in  command  to  his  people  to  kill  us,  and 
do  unto  us  all  the  mischief  which  they  at  their  pleasure  could,  and 
we  feared  ;  withal  forewarning  the  said  messengers  not  to  return  any 
more  unto  him  unless  they  brought  him  a  coach  and  three  horses, 
for  he  had  understood  by  the  Indians  which  were  in  England,  how 
such  was  the  state  of  great  Wer-o-ances  and  Lords  in  England,  to 
ride  and  visit  other  great  men. 

*  The  Indians  had  sold  this  to  the  English. 
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"After  this,  divers  times  and  daily,  he  sent  sometimes  two,  some- 
times three,  unto  our  Fort,  to  understand  our  strength,  and  to  ob- 
serve our  watch  and  guard,  and  how  our  people  stood  in  health,  and 
what  numbers  were  arrived  with  this  new  Wer-o-ance;  which,  being 
soon  perceived,  our  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  forewarned 
such  his  spies,  upon  their  own  peril,  to  resort  no  more  unto  our  Fort. 
Howbeit,  they  would  daily  press  into  our  Block-house,  and  come  up 
to  our  pallizado  gates,  supposing  the  government  as  well  now,  as 
fantastical  and  negligent  (as)  in  the  former  times;  the  wildest  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  short  of  the  Block-house,  the  greatest  number  of 
them  would  make  assault,  and  lie  in  ambush  about  our  glass-house, 
whither,  divers  times  indeed  our  men  would  make  out  either  to 
gather  strawberries,  or  to  fetch  fresh  water ;  any  one  of  which  so 
straggled,  if  they  could  with  convenience,  they  would  assault  and 
charge  with  their  bows  and  arrows;  in  which  manner  they  killed 
many  of  our  men.  Two  of  which,  being  Pas-pa-he-ans,^  who  were 
ever  our  deadliest  enemies,  and  not  to  be  reconciled,  at  length  being 
apprehended,  and  one  of  them  a  notable  villain  who  had  attempted 
upon  many  in  our  Fort,  the  Lord  Governor  caused  them  to  be  man- 
acled and  convented  ^  before  him  and  his  Council,  where  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  that  had  done  so  much  mischief  should  have  his 
right  hand  struck  off,  sending  him  away  withal  with  a  message  to 
Powhatan,  that  unless  he  would  yet  return  such  Englishmen  as  he 
detained,  together  with  all  such  their  arms,  as  before  spoken  of,  that 
not  only  the  other  now  prisoner  should  die,  but  all  such  of  his  sav- 
ages, as  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General  could  by  any  means 
surprise,  should  run  the  same  course ;  as  likewise  the  Lord  Governor 
and  Captain  General  would  fire  all  his  neighbor  cornfields,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  that  suddenly,  if  Powhatan  sent  not  to  contract 
with  him  the  sooner. 

"What  this  will  work  with  him,  we  know  not  as  yet,  for  this  was 
but  the  day  before  our  ships  were  now  falling  to  Point  Comfort,  and 
so  to  set  sail  for  England.  Which  ships,  riding  before  War-ros-quy- 
oake  to  take  in  their  freight  of  cedar,  clap-board,  black  walnut,  and 
iron  ore,  took  prisoners  likewise  the  chief  King  of  War-ros-quy- 
oake,  called  Sa-sen-ti-cum,  with  his  son  Ka-in-ta,  and  one  of  his  chief 
men.  And  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  "Blessing",  Captain 
Adams  brought  them  to  Point  Comfort,  where  at  that  time,  as  well 

'The  tribe  which  lived  some  six  or  seven  miles  west  of  Jamestown,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  confluence  of  the  Chickahominy  River  and  the  James. 
'  Brought  together. 
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to  take  his  leave  of  the  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  now 
bound  for  England,  as  to  dispatch  the  ships,  the  Lord  Governor  and 
Captain  General  had  pitched  his  tent  in  Algernoone  Fort. 

"The  King's  son,  Ka-in-ta,  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral hath  sent  now  into  England,  until  the  ships  arrive  here  again  the 
next  spring,  dismissing  the  old  Wer-o-ance,  and  the  other  with  all 
terms  of  kindness  and  friendship,  promising  further  designs  to  be  ef- 
fected by  him,  to  which  he  hath  bound  himself  by  divers  savage  cere- 
monies and  admirations.''  ^ 

"Then,  Sir,  Thomas  Gates,  being  desirous  for  to  be  revenged  upon 
the  Indians  at  Ke-cough-tan,"  did  go  thither  by  water,  with  a  certain 
number  of  men,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  a  taborer  ^  with  him. 

"Being  landed  he  caused  the  taborer  to  play  and  dance,  thereby  to 
allure  the  Indians  to  come  unto  him."'  The  which  prevailed,  and, 
espying  a  fitting  opportunity,  fell  in  upon  them;  put  five  to  the 
sword ;  wounded  many  others,  some  of  them  being  after  found  in 
the  woods  with  such  extraordinarily  large  and  mortal  wounds  that 
it  seemed  strange  they  could  fly  so  far. 

"The  rest  of  the  savages  he  put  to  flight ;  and  so,  possessed  himself 
of  the  town,  and  the  fertile  ground  thereunto  adjacent.  Having  well 
ordered  all  things,  he  left  his  lieutenant  Earely  ^  to  command  his 
company,  and  then  returned  to  Jamestown  again. 

"And  shortly  after  did  take  his  voyage  for  England. '^ 

'  Admirations, — acts  of  ratification  unheard  of  and  surprising  to  the  EngHsh. 

Purchas  Vol.  4,  pp.  1754  to  1756;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  Vol.  19,  pages  59  to  dy. 

^  For  the  murder  of  Humfrey  Blunt. 

'A  musician  who  played  on  a  small  drum  or  tambourine,  without  jingles,  while 
also  playing  on  a  pipe.   We  learn  later  on  that  he  was  Thomas  Dawse,  or  Dovese. 

'  Ke-cough-tan,  where  these  Indians  dwelt,  was  no  doubt,  like  the  other  Indian 
towns,  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  high  palisade,  making  the  place  a  walled  town, 
a  fortified  place,  which  Sir  Thomas  had  no  desire  to  attempt  to  take  by  assault, 
nor  to  which  he  wanted  to  be  compelled  to  lay  siege.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  to 
lure  them  outside  their  fortification,  and  attack  them  thus  on  the  open  ground. 
Ke-cough-tan  thus  was  destroyed  by  stratagem,  as  Troy  was  by  the  wooden  horse. 
Beside  the  special  reason  for  this  attack,  the  First  Planters  had  been  advised,  as  a 
good  precautionary  measure,  to  remove  all  the  savages  between  their  settlement 
and  the  sea.   Ke-cough-tan  stood  in  this  condemned  area. 

'  He  probably  was  among  those  who  came  over  with  Gates  from  the  Bermudas. 
We  have  not  met  his  name  before  this. 

'This  return  of  Gates  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1610,  was  one 
of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  the  Colony,  for  he  was  thereby  enabled  to 
be  in  London  when  the  Company  was  considering  abandoning  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  Colony.  He  persuaded  them  to  persevere,  and  thus  aided  in  saving  the  life 
of  the  Colony.   The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  pp.  72)6-72)7. 
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"My  Lord  GeneraP  about  this  time  sent  Captain  Howldcrofte" 
to  build  a  fort  in  the  woods,  near  Ke-cough-tan.  The  which  being 
finished,  my  Lord  named  the  same  Charles  Fort,  in  honor  of  our 
King's  Majesty  that  now  is."  ^ 

Thus  one  of  the  first  things  done  by  Lord  Delaware  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  two  fortifications.  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Charles,  upon  the 
Southampton  River,  now  known  as  Hampton  Creek. 

The  necessity  for  these  two  forts  was  none  the  less  apparent  to  him 
after  a  trip  he  took  about  this  time,  to  the  falls  of  the  James.  His 
party  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  four  of  the  English. 
But  during  his  administration,  which  only  lasted  a  little  over  nine 
months,  the  Indians  gained  no  great  advantage. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  sent  to  England  to  forward  the  supplies 
they  needed.  Lord  Delaware  neglected  nothing  that  was  in  his  power 
to  further  the  business,  and  regain  what  had  been  lost,  but  nearly  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  he  was  taken  sick."* 

What  now  follows,  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  is  from  Percy's  True 
Relation. 

"Also  my  Lord  sent  Sir  George  Somers  and  Captain  Argall,  in 
two  ships,  into  the  Bermudas,  to  make  provision  of  hogs  and  fish  for 
us.  Sir  George  arrived  there,  where,  shortly  after,  he  died.  His  men, 
making  good  profit  of  ambergris,^  and  other  commodities,  returned 
for  England. 

"But  Capt.  Argall  failing  of  the  place, ^  fell  to  the  northward, 
where  he  happened  upon  some  fish  there ;  which,  having  salted  and 
dried,  returned  therewith  to  us  in  Jamestown  again. 

"Sir  Ferdinando  Weinman,  about  this  time,  died ;  whose  death 
was  much  lamented,  being  both  an  honest  and  valiant  gentleman. 

"My  Lord  General,  not  forgetting  old  Powhatan's  subtle  treach- 
ery, sent  a  messenger  unto  him  to  demand  certain  arms,  and  divers 

*  Lord  Delaware. 

^  We  have  not  heard  of  him  before.  He  probably  came  over  with  Captain  Nelson 
in  the  Phoenix,  or  in  the  Great  Fleet  of  1609.  One  of  this  name.  Sir  Thomas 
Holdcroft,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  Resident  in  England. 

^  This  fixes  the  date  of  Percy's  writing  this  Relation  as  after  the  death  of 
James  I.,  which  was  on  March  27th,  1625.  Percy  died  in  1632.  Tyler's  Quarterly 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  p.  270. 

*  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1732;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVHI,  p.  530 
°  Gray  amber.    A  morbid,  that  is,  a  diseased  or  unhealthy  secretion  of  the  livtr 

or  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale;  a  solid,  opaque,  ash-colored,  inflammable 
substance,  usually  found  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  or  cast  upon  the 
shore.  It  was  highly  valued  as  a  material  for  perfumery;  used  in  medicine,  and 
for  spicing  wine. 

*  Missing  his  way  to  the  Bermudas.  For  his  experiences  on  this  voyage,  see  post 
p.  144. 
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men  which  we  supposed  might  be  living  in  his  country.  But  he  re- 
turned no  other  than  proud  and  disdainful  answers. 

"Whereupon  my  Lord,  being  much  incensed,  caused  a  commission 
to  be  drawn,  wherein  he  appointed  me^  chief  commander  over  sev- 
enty men,  and  sent  me  to  take  revenge  upon  the  Pas-pa-heghs  and 
the  Chickahominies. 

"And  so,  shipping  myself  and  my  soldiers  in  two  boats,  I  departed 
from  Jamestown,  the  9th  of  August,  1610,  and  the  same  night 
landed  within  three  miles  of  Pas-pa-hegh's  town."  Then,  drawing  my 
soldiers  into  battalio,^  placing  a  Captain  or  Lieutenant  at  every  file, 
we  marched  towards  the  town,  having  an  Lidian  guide  with  me 
named  Kemps, ^  whom  the  provost  marshall  led  in  a  hand-lock.^ 

"This  subtle  savage  was  leading  us  out  of  the  way,  the  which  I  mis- 
doubting, bastinadoed  him  with  my  truncheon,^'  and  threatened  to  cut 
off  his  head.  Whereupon  the  slave'  altered  his  course,  and  brought  us 
the  right  way,  near  unto  the  town. 

"So  that  then  I  commanded  every  leader  to  draw  away  his  file^  be- 
fore me,  to  beset  the  savages'  houses  (so)  that  none  might  escape; 
with  a  charge  not  to  give  the  alarm^  until  I  were  come  up  unto  them 
with  the  colors. ^*^ 

"At  my  coming  I  appointed  Capt.  William  ^^>st  "  to  give  the 
alarm,  the  which  he  performed  by  shooting  off  a  pistol.  And  then 
we  fell  in  upon  them,  put  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  the  sword,  and 
almost  all  the  rest  to  flight. 

"Whereupon  I  caused  my  drum  to  beat,  and  drew  all  my  soldiers 
to  the  colors.  Aly  Lieutenant  bringing  with  him  the  Queen  and  her 
children,  and  one  Indian,  prisoners,  for  the  which  I  taxed  ^-  him,  be- 
cause he  had  spared  them.  His  answer  was,  that  having  them  now 
in  my  custody,  I  might  do  with  them  what  I  pleased. 

^  Captain  George  Percy. 

^  This  town  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river  from  Jamestown,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stream. 

'  Battalia,  order  of  battle,  battle  array. 

^  We  have  met  this  Indian  several  times  before.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cap- 
tain Smith  about  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  Wo-chin-cho-punck.  The  Conquest  of 
Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  593,  601-2,  606,  607. 

°  Handcuff. 

'This  might  be  either  his  baton,  or  staff  of  authority,  or  any  short  staff,  club,  or 
cudgel. 

'  Captives  were  often  thus  reduced  to  slavery. 

*  Small  body  of  soldiers. 

'  Signal  for  attention,  preparatory  for  an  attack. 

"The  Flag  of  England. 

"  A  nephew  of  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  most  probably  come  over  in  the  same 
ship  with  him. 

"  Censured. 
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"Upon  the  same,  I  caused  the  Indian's  head  to  be  cut  off ;  and  then 
dispersed  my  files,  appointing  my  soldiers  to  burn  their  houses,  and 
to  cut  down  their  corn  growing  about  the  town. 

"And  after  we  marched,  with  the  Queen  and  her  children,  to  our 
boats  again ;  where,  being  no  sooner  well  shipped,  my  soldiers  did 
begin  to  murmur  because  the  Queen  and  her  children  were  spared. 
So,  upon  the  same,  a  council  being  called,  it  was  agreed  upon  to  put 
the  children  to  death,  the  which  was  effected  by  throwing  them  over- 
board and  shooting  out  their  brains  in  the  water. 

"Yet  for  all  this  cruelty,  the  soldiers  were  not  well  pleased,  and 
I  had  much  to  do  to  save  the  Queen's  life  for  that  time. 

"Then,  sailing  some  two  miles  down  the  river,  I  sent  Capt.  Davis 
ashore  with  most  of  my  soldiers,  myself  being  wearied  before,  and. 
for  my  own  part,  but  an  easy  footman. 

"Captain  Davis,  at  his  landing,  was  appointed  ^  by  some  Indians, 
who  spared  not  to  send  their  arrows  amongst  our  men.  But  within 
a  short  time  he  put  them  to  flight,  and  landed  without  further  opposi- 
tion, marching  about  fourteen  miles  into  the  country;  cut  down  their 
corn ;  burned  their  houses,  temples  and  idols,  and  amongst  the  rest  a 
spacious  temple,  clean  and  neatly  kept,  a  thing  strange  and  seldom 
seen  amongst  the  Indians  in  those  parts. 

"So,  having  performed  all  the  spoil  he  could,  returned  aboard  to 
me  again.   And  then  we  sailed  down  the  river  to  Jamestown. 

"My  Lord  general,  not  being  well,  did  lie  ashipboard  r  to  whom  we 
rowed,  he  being  joyful  of  our  safe  return.  Yet  seemed  to  be  discon- 
tented, because  the  Queen  was  spared,  as  Captain  Davis  told  me ;  and 
that  it  was  my  Lord's  pleasure  that  we  should  see  her  dispatched. 
The  way  he  thought  best,  to  burn  her. 

"To  the  first  I  replied,  that  having  seen  so  much  bloodshed  that 
day,  now,  in  my  cold  blood,  I  desired  to  see  no  more ;  and  for  to  burn 
her,  I  did  not  hold  it  fitting ;  but  either  by  shot  or  sword  to  give  her 
a  quicker  dispatch. 

"So  turning  myself  from  Capt.  Davis,  he  did  take  the  Queen,  with 
two  soldiers,  ashore,  and  in  the  woods  put  her  to  the  sword.  And, 
although  Capt.  Davis  told  me  it  was  my  Lord's  direction,  yet  I  am 
persuaded  to  the  contrary.^ 

*  Pointed  out. 

^  No  doubt  on  the  ship  Delaware,  in  which  he  had  come  over.    The  other  vessels 
of  his  fleet  were  the  Blessing  and  the  Hercules. 
'  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  2yo-272- 
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"Not  long  after  our  return  to  Jamestown,  Capt.  Argall  was  sent 
with  the  Hke  commission  against  the  War-ras-koy-acks/  The  sav- 
ages, being  warned  by  their  neighbors'  harms,  were  very  vigilant 
and  careful;  and  all  of  them  fled  and  escaped,  so  that  Capt.  Argall 
could  have  (no)  other  revenge  than  by  cutting  down  their  corn, 
burning  their  houses  and  such  like. 

"The  which  being  performed  he  returned  to  Jamestown  again. 

"The  savages  still  continuing  their  malice  against  us,  sent  some 
as  spies  to  our  Fort  r  who,  being  apprehended,  my  Lord  caused  one 
to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  and  so  sent  unto  his  fellows,  to  give  them 
warning  for  attempting  the  like. 

"About  this  time  there  was  a  conspiracy,  plotting  amongst  some 
of  our  men  which  wrought  in  iron-mines,  to  run  away  with  a  bark. 
The  same  being  discovered,  my  Lord,  for  an  example,  adjudged  one 
of  them,  by  marshall  law,  to  be  executed.  The  execution  proving 
strange,  and  seldom  heard  of,  I  thought  not  to  omit ;  for  the  party 
being  thrown  off  the  ladder,^  what,  with  the  swing  and  weight  of  his 
body,  the  rope  did  break,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground. 

"And,  in  regard  of  the  accident,  my  Lord  pardoned  him.  although 
it  nothing  availed  him,  having  received  his  death  with  the  gerde^  of 
the  rope,  and  extremity  of  the  fall,  so  that  within  two  days  after,  he 
died. 

"My  Lord  intending  to  search  for  minerals  and  to  make  further 
proof  ^  of  the  iron-mines,  sent  divers  men  in  a  bark  up  to  the  Falls ; 
and,  going  to  Appomattox,  they  were  called  ashore  by  the  savages, 
and  being  to  fill  their  baricoes*^  with  water,  were  easily  thereunto  in- 

'  This  tribe  lived  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  their  principal  town  being  probablj^ 
on  the  site  of  Smithfield.  The  reason  for  this  attack  was  the  faikire  of  the  King  of 
this  tribe,  the  old  Tac-kon-e-kin-ta-co,  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
made  in  1610,  by  him,  when  brought  by  Capt.  Newport  as  a  prisoner,  with  his  son 
Tan-goit,  to  Old  Point,  where  Lord  Delaware  then  was.  The  Indians  were  to  ex- 
change a  large  supply  of  food  for  our  merchandise.  A  hostage,  left  to  secure  the 
contract,  escaped  ;  and  the  Indians  refused  to  supply  the  food,  and  laughed  at  the 
English.  Capt.  Bruster,  commanding  Lord  Delaware's  own  company  was  also  in 
this  attack.  Two  of  their  towns  were  destroyed.  Strachey,  History  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia,  pp.  58-59 ;  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Forest   Primeval,  pp. 

348-349. 

■  Jamestown. 

^  To  be  hanged  they  made  the  condemned  go  up  a  ladder,  instead  of  walk  up 
the  steps  of  a  scaffold,  with  a  trap  door  in  it,  through  which  he  fell.  He  was 
"turned  off",  or  "thrown  off"  the  ladder. 

*  .A.n  obsolete  form  of  girdle.  He  means  the  effect  of  the  rope  having  been  so 
tightly  bound  around  his  neck. 

°  Test  the  value  of. 

°  Small  barrels,  or  kegs. 
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duced ;  and  after  enticed  by  the  savages  up  to  their  houses,  pretend- 
ing to  feast  them.  But  our  men,  forgetting  their  subtleties,  like 
greedy  fools,  accepted  thereof,  more  esteeming  a  little  food  than 
their  own  lives  and  safety. 

"For,  when  the  Indians  had  them  in  their  houses,  and  found  a  fit- 
ting time,  when  they  least  dreaded  any  danger,  did  fall  upon  them ; 
slew  divers,  and  wounded  all  the  rest;  who,  within  two  days  after, 
also  died;  only  Dowse,^  the  taborer,  who  flying  to  their  boat  was 
hardly-  pursued ;  but,  gaining  the  same,  he  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, using  the  rudder  instead  of  a  target  ^  to  keep  their  arrows  out 
of  his  body.  And  so  skulling  off,  by  little  and  little,  got  out  of  their 
reach,  and  freed  himself. 

"The  savages  be  not  so  simple  as  many  imagine  who  be  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  subtleties,  for  they  had  not  forgotten  how  their 
neighbors  at  Ke-cough-tan  were  allured  and  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  when  he  had  the  same  taborer  with  him.^ 

"Presently  after'  Capt.  Bruster  was  sent  up  to  the  Falls  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  to  attend  there  for  my  Lord's  coming,  who  pur- 
posed to  proceed  in  the  search  of  minerals. 

"In  his  journey  he  had  divers  encounters  and  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians.  At  length,  arriving  at  the  Falls,  where  my  Lord  did  shortly 
after  come  unto  him,  leaA'ing  the  charge  and  command  of  Jamestown 
with  me. 

"Now,  my  Lord  being  at  the  Falls,  and  winter  coming  on,  he 
caused  a  fort  to  be  builded  there,  for  their  defense  and  shelter,  and 
named  it  Laware's  Fort,  intending  to  have  reposed  himself  there  all 
the  winter,  and  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  discovery  of  minerals  the 
next  spring.  There,  for  a  time,  we  will  leave  him,  and  return  to  our 
proceedings  at  Jamestown  again. 

"The  government  whereof  being  left  to  me,  Pas-pa-hegh,^  with 
a  small  troup  of  Indians  in  show,  did  come  unto  our  Blockhouse." 
thinking  by  some  policy  to  have  surprised  the  same,  or  some  of  our 
men. 

^  This  was  no  doubt  the  same  man  Thomas  Dawse,  or  Dovese,  classed  as  a  la- 
borer, who  came  over  in  the  Second  Supply,  reaching  Jamestown  in  October,  1608. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  previous  volume. 

'  Hotly. 

'  Shield. 

■*  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  273-274. 

°  Soon  afterwards. 

°  That  is,  the  king  of  that  town  and  tribe.  His  name  was  Wo-chin-cho-punk. 
We  have  met  him  more  than  once  before. 

'  Built  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  present  Island  of  Jamestown  with  the 
mainland.   The  isthmus  has  long  since  been  washed  away. 
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"The  which  coming  to  my  hearing,  I  presently  sent  Capt.  Powell/ 
then  my  ancient "  with  a  certain  number  of  men,  to  surprise  Pas-pa- 
hegh  alive,  if  possibly  they  could,  for  the  same  would  have  been  to 
good  purpose,  if  it  could  have  been  effected. 

"Whereupon,  our  men  drawing  near  unto  him  where  he  stood, 
upon  the  end  of  a  bank,  when  presently  Mr.  John  Waller^  stept  unto 
him,  and  caught  hold  of  him,  and  gave  the  watchword  for  the  rest 
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to  come  to  assist  him.  The  which,  the  savages  perceiving,  divers  of 
them  appeared,  which  before  were  not  seen,  sending  their  arrows 
freely  amongst  our  men. 

"The  which  Capt.  Powell  seeing  did  apprehend  that  there  w'as 
small  hope  to  bring  in  Pas-pa-hegh  alive,  for  he  struggled  mainly. "* 
Whereupon  he  thrust  him  twice  through  the  body  with  his  sword; 
and,  for  all  that,  the  stout  Indian  lived,  and  was  carried  away  upon 
rafters  by  the  savages.  And  Lieutenant  Puttocke,^  encountering  with 

^  Nathaniel  Powell,  gentleman,  one  of  the  First  Planters,  often  mentioned  be- 
fore. 

'  Color-bearer. 

^A  gentleman,  one  of  the  First  Planters. 

^  With  might  and  main. 

'"  He  was  one,  no  doubt,  who  came  over  in  the  great  fleet,  or  with  Captain  Nelson, 
in  the  Phoenix.   We  have  not  heard  of  him  before. 
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one  of  the  savages,  hand  to  fist,  grappled  with  him,  and  stabbed  him 
to  death  with  his  poniard.^ 

"My  Lord  general  all  this  time  remaining  at  the  Falls,  where 
neither  sickness  nor  scarcity  was  wanting,  had  divers  encounters 
with  the  Indians,  Some  of  his  men  being  slain,  among  the  rest,  his 
kinsman,  Capt.  \\'illiam  West  r  and  Captain  Bruster  narrowly  es- 
caped. 

"And  now,  my  Lord's  growing  very  sick,  he  was  enforced  to  alter 
his  former  determination,  and  to  return  to  Jamestown  again,  where 
his  sickness  nothing  abated,  but  rather  increased.  So  that,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  he  did  take  his  voyage  for  the  bath  at  Mevis.^ 
in  the  West  Indies.  But  the  winds  not  favoring  them,  they  were  en- 
forced to  shape  their  course  directly  for  England. 

"My  Lord  having  left  and  appointed  me  Deputy  Governor  in  his 
absence,  to  execute  martial  law,  or  any  other  power  and  authority 
as  absolutely  as  himself.'* 

^  A  dagger,  any  stabbing  weapon,  without  regard  to  shape  or  make. 

"  Nephew,  recently  mentioned. 

^  The  present  Nevis.  The  first  vessels  to  come  over  had  stopped  at  this  island, 
which  is  thirty  miles  Northwest  of  Montserrat,  going  towards  Porto  Rico.  The 
bath  here  was  hot  in  some  places  and  colder  in  others.  The  crews  of  the  three 
vessels  had  greatly  enjoyed  this  bath,  and  their  stay  in  this  island. 

''  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  274-275. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  RETURN  OF  LORD  DELAWARE 

TO  ENGLAND 

JUNE   1611 

LORD  DELA\\^\RE  had  arrived  in  Virginia  on  June  6th.  16 10, 
full  of  zeal  for  the  action  and  prepared  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  further  it.  But  sickness  prevented  him.  What  is  partly  an 
account  of  his  administration  is  given  by  himself  in  a  "relation,"  or, 
as  we  would  call  it,  a  report,  made  by  him  to  the  Company,  at  a 
"Court,"  that  is  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Company  in  London,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June  161 1. 

This  is  what  he  says: 

"Being  now  by  accident  returned  from  my  charge  at  Virginia, 
contrary  either  to  my  own  desire  or  other  men's  expectations,  who 
spare  not  to  censure  me,  in  point  of  duty,  and  to  discourse  and  ques- 
tion the  reason,  though  they  apprehend  not  the  true  cause  of  my  re- 
turn, I  am  forced,  out  of  a  willingness  to  satisfy  every  man,  to  de- 
liver unto  your  Lordships,  and  the  rest  of  this  Assembly,  briefly,  but 
truly,  in  what  state  I  have  lived,  ever  since  my  arrival  to  the  Colony ; 
what  hath  been  the  just  occasion  of  my  sudden  departure  thence ; 
and  in  what  terms  I  have  left  the  same.  The  rather  because  I  per- 
ceive, that  since  my  coming  into  England,  such  a  coldness  and  ir- 
resolution is  bred  in  many  of  the  adventurers,  that  some  of  them 
seek  to  withdraw  those  payments,  which  they  have  subscribed  to- 
wards the  charge  of  the  Plantation,  and  by  w^hich  that  action  must  be 
supported  and  maintained,  making  this,  my  return,  the  color  of  their 
needless  backwardness  and  unjust  protraction. 

"Which,  that  you  may  the  better  understand,  I  must  inform  your 
Lordships,  that  presently  after  my  arrival  in  James  Town,  I  wfas 
welcomed  by  a  hot  and  violent  ague,  which  held  me  a  time,  till  by  the 
advice  of  my  physician,  Doctor  Lawrence  Bohun,  by  blood  letting,  I 
was  recovered  as  in  my  first  letters  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  I  have  in- 
formed you. 

"That  disease  had  not  long  left  me,  till,  within  three  weeks  after 
I  had  gotten  a  little  strength,  I  began  to  be  distempered  with  other 
grievous  sicknesses,  which  successively  and  severally  assailed  me. 
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For  besides  a  relapse  into  the  former  disease,  which  with  much  more 
violence  held  me  over  than  a  month,  and  brought  me  to  great  weak- 
ness, the  flux  surprised  me,  and  kept  me  many  days.  Then  the  cramp 
assaulted  my  weak  body,  with  strong  pains ;  and  afterwards  the  gout, 
with  which  I  had  heretofore  been  sometime  troubled,  afflicted  me  in 
such  sort,  that  making  my  body  through  weakness  unable  to  stir, 
or  to  use  any  manner  of  exercise,  drew  upon  me  the  disease  called 
the  scurvy;  which  though  in  others  it  be  a  sickness  of  slothfulness, 
yet  was  in  me  an  effect  of  weakness,  which  never  left  me,  till  I  was 
upon  the  point  to  leave  the  world. 

"These  several  maladies  and  calamities,  I  am  the  more  desirous 
to  particularise  unto  your  Lordships,  although  they  were  too  notori- 
ous to  the  whole  Colony,  lest  any  man  should  misdeem  that  under 
the  general  name  and  common  excuse  of  sickness,  I  went  about  to 
cloak  either  sloth,  or  fear,  or  any  other  base  apprehension,  unworthy 
the  high  and  honorable  charge,  which  you  had  entrusted  to  my  fidel- 
ity. 

"In  these  extremities  I  resolved  to  consult  my  friends,  who  find- 
ing nature  spent  in  me,  and  my  body  almost  consumed,  my  pains 
likewise  daily  increasing,  gave  me  advice  to  prefer  a  hopeful  recov- 
ery, before  an  assured  ruin,  which  must  necessarily  have  ensued,  had 
I  lived  but  twenty  days  longer  in  Virginia,  wanting  at  that  instant, 
both  food  and  physic,  fit  to  remedy  such  extraordinary  diseases,  and 
restore  that  strength  so  desperately  decayed. 

"Whereupon,  after  a  long  consultation  held,  I  resolved  by  general 
consent  and  persuasion,  to  ship  myself  for  Mevis,  an  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  famous  for  wholesome  baths,  there  to  try  what  help 
the  heavenly  Providence  would  afford  me,  by  the  benefit  of  the  hot 
bath.  But  God,  who  guideth  all  things  according  to  his  good  will  and 
pleasure,  so  provided,  that  after  we  had  sailed  an  hundred  leagues. 
we  met  with  southerly  winds  which  forced  me  to  change  my  purpose, 
my  body  being  altogether  unable  to  endure  the  tediousness  of  a  long 
voyage,  and  so  steer  my  course  for  the  W^estern  lands,  which  I  no 
sooner  recovered,  then  I  found  help  for  my  health,  and  my  sickness 
assuaged,  by  means  of  fresh  diet,  and  especially  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  an  undoubted  remedy  and  medicine  for  that  disease,  which 
lastly,  and  so  long,  had  afflicted  me ;  which  ease  as  soon  as  I  found, 
I  resolved,  although  my  body  remained  still  feeble  and  weak,  to  re- 
turn back  to  my  charge  in  Virginia  again,  but  I  was  advised  not  to 
hazard  myself  before  I  had  perfectly  recovered  my  strength,  which 
by  counsel  I  was  persuaded  to  seek  in  the  natural  air  of  my  country, 
and  so  I  came  for  England.   In  which  accident,  I  doubt  not  but  men 
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of  reason,  and  of  judgment  will  imagine  there  would  more  danger 
and  prejudice  have  happened  by  my  death  there,  than  I  hope  can 
do  by  my  return. 

"In  the  next  place,  I  am  to  give  account  in  what  estate  I  left  the 
Colony  for  government  in  my  absence.  It  may  please  your  Lord- 
ships therefore  to  understand,  that  upon  my  departure  thence,  I  made 
choice  of  Captain  George  Percy,  a  gentleman  of  honor  and  resolu- 
tion, and  of  no  small  experience  in  that  place,  to  remain  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, until  the  coming  of  the  Marshall,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  whose 
commission  was  likewise  to  be  determined  upon  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  according  to  the  intent  and  order  of  your  Lordships 
and  the  Council  here. 

"The  number  of  men  I  left  there,  were  upward  of  two  hundred, 
the  most  in  health,  and  provided  of  at  least  ten  months'  victuals,  in 
their  store-house,  which  is  daily  issued  unto  them,  besides  other 
helps  in  the  country,  lately  found  out  by  Captain  Argall  by  trading 
with  petty  kings  in  those  parts,  who  for  a  small  return  of  a  piece  of 
iron,  copper  and  so  forth,  have  consented  to  truck  great  quantities 
of  corn,  and  willingly  embrace  the  intercourse  of  traffic,  showing 
unto  our  people  signs  of  amity  and  affection. 

"And  for  the  better  strengthening  and  securing  of  the  Colony,  in 
the  time  of  my  weakness  there,  I  took  order  for  the  building  of  three 
several  forts,  two  of  which  are  seated  near  Point  Comfort,  to  which 
adjoineth  a  large  circuit  of  ground,  open,  and  fit  for  corn.  The  third 
fort  is  at  the  Falls,  upon  an  island  environed  also  with  corn  ground. 
These  are  not  all  manned,  for  I  wanted  the  commodity^  of  boats,  hav- 
ing but  two,  and  one  barge,  in  all  the  country,  which  hath  been  cause 
that  our  fishing  hath  been,  in  some  sort,  hindered  for  want  of  those 
provisions,  which  easily  will  be  remedied  when  we  can  gain  sufficient 
men  to  be  employed  about  those  businesses,  which  in  Virginia  I 
found  not.  But  since  meeting  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  at  the  Cowes 
near  Portsmouth,  to  whom  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  all  my  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  the  present  estate  of  the  Colony  as  I  left  it,  I  under- 
stood those  wants  are  supplyed  in  his  fleet." 

"The  country  is  wonderfully  fertile  and  very  rich,  and  makes  good 
whatsoever  heretofore  hath  been  reported  of  it,  the  cattle  already 
there  are  much  increased,  and  thrive  exceedingly  with  the  pasture  of 
that  country.  The  kine  all  this  last  winter,  though  the  ground  was 
covered  most  with  snow,  and  the  season  sharp,  lived  without  other 
feeding  than  the  grass  they  found,  with  which  they  prospered  well, 

^  Equipment  or  necessary  number. 
^  Then  on  the  way  to  Virginia. 
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and  many  of  them  ready  to  fall  with  calf.  Milk  being-  a  great  nour- 
ishment and  refreshing  to  our  people,  serving  also  in  occasion  as 
well  for  physic  as  for  food,  so  that  it  is  in  no  way  to  be  doubted,  but 
when  it  shall  please  God  that  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  shall  arrive  in  Virginia,  with  their  extraordinary  supply  of 
one  hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred  swine,  besides  store  of  all  man- 
ner of  other  provisions  for  the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colony,  there  will  appear  that  success  in  the  action  as  shall  give  no 
man  cause  of  distrust  that  hath  already  adventured,  but  encourage 
every  good  mind  to  further  so  worthy  a  work,  as  will  redound  both 
to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  credit  of  our  nation,  and  to  the  comfort 
of  all  those  that  have  been  instruments  in  the  furthering  of  it. 

"The  last  discovery,  during  my  continual  sickness,  was  by  Cap- 
tain Argall,  who  hath  found  a  trade  with  Pa-o-ta-o-mack,^  a  king  as 
great  as  Powhatan,  who  still  remains  our  enemy,  though  not  able  to 
do  us  hurt.  This  is  in  a  goodly  river  called  Pa-o-ta-o-mack,"  upon  the 
borders  whereof  there  are  grown  the  goodliest  trees  for  masts,  that 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world,  hemp  better  than  English, 
growing  wild  in  abundance,  mines  of  antimony  and  lead. 

"There  is  also  found  without  our  Bay  to  the  Northward  an  ex- 
cellent fishing  bank  for  cod  and  ling,^  as  good  as  can  be  eaten,  and 
of  a  kind  that  will  keep  a  whole  year  in  ships  hold  with  little  care ; 
a  trial  whereof  I  now  have  brought  over  with  me.  Other  islands 
there  are  upon  our  coasts  that  do  promise  rich  merchandise,  and  will 
further  exceedingly  the  establishing  of  the  plantation  by  supply  of 
many  helps,  and  will  speedily  afford  a  return  of  many  worthy'*  com- 
modities. 

"I  have  left  much  ground  in  part  manured  to  receive  corn,  hav- 
ing caused  it  the  last  winter  to  be  sowed  for  roots,  with  which  our 
people  were  greatly  relieved.  There  are  many  vines  planted  in  divers 
places,  and  do  prosper  well.  There  is  no  want  of  any  thing  if  the  ac- 
tion can  be  upheld  with  constancy  and  resolution. 

"Lastly,  concerning  myself  and  my  course,  though  the  world  may 
imagine  that  this  country  and  climate  will,  by  that  which  I  have  suf- 
fered beyond  any  other  of  that  plantation,  ill  agree  with  the  state  of 
my  body,  yet  I  am  so  far  from  shrinking  or  giving  over  this  honor- 
able enterprise,  as  that  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  lay  all  that  I  am 
worth  upon  the  adventure  of  the  action,  rather  than  so  honorable  a 

*  That  is,  the  King  of  the  Potomacs. 
^  The  Potomac. 

'A  long  thin  fish  sometimes  four  feet  long,  with  large  fins,  good  for  food  either 
fresh  or  salted. 

*  Valuable. 
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work  should  fail,  and  to  return  with  all  the  convenient  expedition  I 
may,  beseeching  your  Lordships  and  the  rest,  not  only  to  excuse  my 
former  wants,  happened  by  the  Almighty  Hand ;  but  to  second  my 
resolutions  with  your  friendly  endeavors ;  that  both  the  state  may  re- 
ceive honor,  yourselves  profit,  and  I  future  comfort,  by  being  em- 
ployed, though  but  as  a  weak  instrument,  in  so  great  an  action. 


THRONE,    ROYAL    PALACE,    MADRID. 


"And  thus  having  plainly,  truly,  and  briefly  delivered  the  cause 
of  my  return,  with  the  state  of  our  affairs,  as  we  now  stand,  I  hope 
every  worthy  and  indifferent  hearer,  will  by  comparing  my  present 
resolution  of  return,  with  the  necessity  of  my  coming  home,  rest  sat- 
isfied with  this  true  and  short  declaration."  ^ 


Lord  Delaware  in  leaving  Virginia  sailed  first  to  the  West  Indies, 

where  he  was  much  relieved  by  eating  lemons  and  oranges.    Sailing 

from  there  for  England,  his  vessel  was  driven  north.    He  put  in  at 

the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  called  the  Chick-o-hock-i,  and  thenceforth 

ailed  in  honor  of  the  event,  the  Delaware.    How  strange  that  this 

*  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1762  to  1764;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol,  XIX,  pp.  85-90. 
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accidental  incident  should  have  caused  the  erection  to  his  memory  of 
such  a  monument  as  is  now  contained  in  the  word  Delaware,  one 
which  is  disassociated  with  the  scenes  of  his  great  public  services ! 

With  Lord  Delaware  went  Captain  Samuel  Argall  as  commander 
of  the  ship. 

Before  Lord  Delaware  left,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  with  three  ships, 
men  and  cattle,  and  supplies  for  a  year,  arrived  on  the  tenth  of  May. 

"Again,  to  second  him,  with  all  possible  expedition  there  was  pre- 
pared for  Sir  Thomas  Gates  six  tall  ships  with  three  hundred  men 
and  one  hundred  kine,  with  other  cattle,  with  munition  and  all  man- 
ner of  provision  could  be  thought  needful,  and  they  arrived  about  the 
first  of  August  next  after  safely  at  Jamestown."  ^ 

Beginning  with  this  year,  1611,  we  hear  of  bricks  being  made  in 
Virginia.^ 

'  Purchas,  his  pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  I733;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  540. 
^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  492 ;  Brown's  First  Republic  in  Amer- 
ica, pp.  466,  546. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PERCY'S  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION, 

MARCH    1611, 

TO 

MAY  loTH,   161 1 

WE  continue  with  Percy's  True  Relation : 
"After  my  Lord's  departure  the  Indians  did  faU  to  their 
wonted  practises  again,  coming  one  evening  late,  and  called  ^  at  our 
Blockhouse.  The  which,  when  I  understood,  I  presently  sent  to  Lieu- 
tenant Puttocke,^  who  commanded  there,  that  he  should  by  no  means 
stir  out  of  the  Blockhouse,  but  to  keep  an  exceeding  careful  guard 
and  watches.  And,  to  strengthen  him,  I  sent  him  more  men,  to  dou- 
ble his  guard ;  again  expressly  giving  him  charge  that  he  should  not 
go  out  of  the  Blockhouse,  upon  any  terms  whatsoever.  Promising 
him  that  the  next  morning  I  should  send  him  a  convenient  number 
of  men  to  discover  what  they  were,  and  of  what  strength  which  had 
so  called  them. 

"But  Lieutenant  Puttocke,  being  called  again  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  our  watch  was  discharged  in  the  fort,^  contrary  to  my 
command,  and  most  unadvisedly,  did  go  out  of  the  Blockhouse  wnth 
the  small  number  of  men  he  had,  showing  more  valor  than  will,  more 
fury  than  judgment. 

"And  some  few  Indians  being  in  show,  he  followed  them  without 
apprehension  of  that  which  ensued.  For,  the  savages  still  retiring, 
he  followed  them  until  they  brought  him  into  their  ambuscado ; 
where,  being  five  or  six  hundred  of  savages,  let  fly  their  arrows,  as 
thick  as  hail,  amongst  our  handful  of  men;  and  defeated,  and  cut 
them  all  off  in  a  moment ;  the  arrows  which  they  had  shot  being  so 
many  in  number  that  the  ground  thereabouts  was  almost  covered 
with  them. 

"Upon  which  defeat  the  savages  did  so  acclamate,  shout  and  hol- 
ler, in  triumph  of  their  gained  victory,  that  the  echo  thereof  made 
both  the  air  and  woods  to  ring. 

'  He  probably  means,  that  the  Indians  challenged  them  with  the  war-whoop. 
^We  have  not  heard  of  him  before.  He  might  have  come  over  with  Capt.  Nel- 
son, in  the  Phoenix ;  in  the  Great  Fleet ;  or,  with  Lord  Delaware. 
'At  Jamestown. 
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"The  which,  filling  our  ears  in  the  Fort,  presently  with  all  speed  I 
sent  Lieutenant  Abbott,^  with  fifty  men,  to  assist  Puttocke,  not  know- 
ing directly  what  had  befallen  them,  although  w^e  feared  that  which 
had  already  happened. 

"Nevertheless  Lieutenant  Abbott  encountered  with  the  savages. 
They  then  changing  their  note,  crying  "Pas-pa-hegh,  Pas-pa-hegh," 
thereby  importing  as  much  as  that  they  had  revenged  his  wrongs. 

"At  length  Abbott  put  the  Indians  to  flight;  recovered  the  dead 
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bodies  of  our  men  whom  he  brought  to  our  Fort,  where  they  were 
buried.^ 

"Upon  this  disaster  I  sent  a  messenger  unto  Algernoone's  Fort, 
supposing  my  Lord  Delaware'**  had  l)een  no  further  on  his  voyage,  to 
have  informed  him  hereof.  But  the  messenger  lost  his  labor,  my 
Lord  being  before  departed. 

"In  short  time  after,  Capt.  Adams  did  come  into  our  bay  in  a  ship 

'  No  doubt  Jeffrey  Abbott,  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  First  Supply,  which  reached 
Jamestown,  January  2nd,  1608.  He  has  been  often  mentioned  before. 

*  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical   Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  274-276. 
^We  write  the  name  thus  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.    Percy  has  it,  La  Ware. 
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called  the  Blessing,^  with  fresh  supply  both  of  men  and  victuals,  giv- 
ing us  notice  that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  was  to  come  shortly  after  with 
a  greater  supply.^ 

'  Captain  Adams  had  commanded  this  same  ship,  which  was  one  of  the  Great 
Fleet,  and  his  was  one  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  safely  on  August  21st,  1609. 
This  was  his  second  arrival.  This  ship  had  come  over  with  Lord  Delaware.  It 
had  returned  to  England,  and  now  came  back  again. 

'  Percy's  True  Relation.  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  3,  pp.  275-276. 


CHAPTER  XV 

SIR   THOMAS   DALE, 
MAY    loTH,    1611    TO   MAY,    1616 

LIKE  so  many  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Virginia  movement. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  is  first  heard  of  in  history  as  engaged  on  the 
side  of  Holland  in  the  war  against  Spain.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Low  countries,  with  Essex,  in  the  year  1588, 
that  is,  three  years  after  Elizabeth  had  sent  an  army  there  under  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  aid  Holland. 

After  serving  there  seven  years,  he  was  sent  by  Holland  on  some 
mission  to  Scotland,  where  he  became,  it  seems,  one  of  the  retinue  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  He  remained  with  him  for 
some  years,  and  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  probably  in  1603. 

On  August  1st  of  that  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  King  of 
France,  Henry  IV.,  Dale  was  provisionally  made  Captain  of  an  in- 
fantry company. 

The  next  year  Cecil  wrote  in  praise  of  Dale  to  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  and  on  June  19th,  1606,  while  on  a  visit  to 
England,  he  was  knighted  by  King  James  at  Richmond,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  of  Surrey. 

He  returned  to  the  war  in  Holland,  serving  there  presumably  until 
the  truce  of  1609  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  He  may  have  remained 
there  until  about  the  first  of  February,  161 1,  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Throckmorton, 
and  became  associated  with  the  Virginia  Company,  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  Council,  with  the  additional  office  of  High  Marshal. 
His  selection  for  this  service  was  desired  by  Prince  Henry  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.^ 

Supplied  by  the  Company  with  three  ships,  men  and  cattle,  and  all 
other  provisions  thought  necessary  for  a  year,  he  arrived  at  James- 
town on  May  loth,  161 1. 

Captain  George  Percy  was  at  that  time  in  command  at  Jamestown, 
having  been  appointed  by  Lord  Delaware  to  act  as  his  deputy-gover 
nor  until  Dale  should  arrive. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  124-125 
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Dale's  authority,  in  like  manner,  was  to  be  superseded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  when  he  should  reach  Virginia.^ 

Captain  Percy  was  Governor  under  this  arrangement  from  March 
161 1,  to  May  161 1.  During  this  time  he  considered  it  incumbent 
upon  him,  as  Governor  of  James  Town,  "to  keep  a  continual  and 
daily  table  for  gentlemen  of  fashion''  about  him.  He  found  it  ex- 
pensive enough,  but  thought  his  reputation  recjuired  it."  x\  case  of 
Noblesse  oblige. 

We  now  follow  again  Percy's  True  Relation :  He  refers  to  the 
promise  of  Dale's  arrival : 

"The  which  proved  true,  for  within  two  months  after,  he  arrived 
in  Virginia,  and  brought  with  him  three  hundred  men,  besides  great 
store  of  armor,  munition,'^  victuals,  and  other  provision. 

"And,  being  landed,  he  ordained  new  laws,  set  down  good  ar- 
ticles,^ which  were  well  observed,  all  our  men  being  set  to  work ; 
some  to  plant,  some  to  sow  corn,  and  others  to  build  boats  and 
houses  ;  most  men  employed  in  one  thing  or  another. 

"All  things  in  time  being  well  settled  and  ordered.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  made  preparation,  and  went  against  the  Nansemonds,  with  a 
hundred  men,  in  armor;  where  he  had  divers  encounters  and  skirm- 
ishes with  the  savages,  both  by  land  and  water,  divers  of  his  company 
being  wounded. 

"Amongst  the  rest,  Capt.  Francis  West""  was  shot  in  the  thigh; 
and  Captain  Martin  in  the  arm ;  Sir  Thomas  Dale  himself  narrowly 
escaping,  for  an  arrow  lit  just  upon  the  edge  or  brim  of  his  head- 
piece,^ the  which,  if  it  had  fallen  a  thought  lower,  might  have  shot 
him  in  the  brains,  and  endangered  his  life. 

"In  these  conflicts  many  Indians  being  also  slain  and  wounded; 
and,  not  being  acquainted  nor  accustomed  to  encounter  with  men  in 
armor,^  much  wondered  thereat,  especially  that  they  did  not  see  any 
of  our  men  fall,  as  they  had  done  in  other  conflicts. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  136. 

^Letter  of  Captain  Percy  in  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  i,  p.  500. 

^  Military  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

*  He  probably  means  a  set  of  military  rules  for  the  Colony,  or  other  general 
regulations. 

"The  last  we  heard  of  him,  was  that  after  having  filled  his  pinnace,  the  Swallow, 
with  corn  up  the  Potomac  River,  his  men  forced  him  to  sail  for  England  when 
they  heard  at  Fort  Algernoone  the  desperate  conditions  of  affairs  at  Jamestown. 
It  was  about  January,  1610,  when  he  left  Virginia,  arriving  in  England  in  May. 
He  probably  came  back  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  arrived  at  Old  Point  on  May 
22nd,  161 1.  He  came  over  in  the  Star,  Captain  Newport  in  command,  accompanied 
by  the  Prosperous  and  the  Elizabeth, 

°  Helmet. 

'  He  must  mean  complete  armor,  because  we  have  heard  of  different  parts  of 
armor  being  worn  by  the  English  from  the  beginning. 
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"Whereupon  they  did  fall  into  their  exorcisms,  conjurations  and 
charms,  throwing  fire  up  into  the  skies,  running  up  and  down  with 
rattles,  and  making  many  diabolical  gestures,  with  many  irigra- 
mantcke^  spells  and  incantations,  imagining  thereby  to  cause  rain  to 
fall  from  the  clouds,  to  extinguish  and  put  out  our  men's  matches,^ 
and  to  wet  and  spoil  their  powder. 

"But  neither  the  devil  whom  they  adore,  nor  all  their  sorcerers 
anything  availed  them ;  for  our  men  cut  down  their  corn ;  burned 
their  houses ;  and,  besides  those  which  they  had  slain,  brought  some 
of  them  prisoners'^  to  our  Fort.^ 

"Sir  Thomas  Dale,  making  more  invasions  and  excursions  upon 
the  savages,  had  many  conflicts  with  them,  and  one  thing  amongst 
the  rest  was  very  remarkable.  The  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  savages'  sorceries  and  charms.  For  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  with  some  of  the  better  sort,  sitting  in  an  Indian's 
house,  a  fantasy  possessed  them  that  they  imagined  the  savages  were 
set  upon  them,  each  man  taking  one  another  for  an  Indian ;  and  so 
did  fall,  pell-mell,  one  upon  another,  beating  one  another  down,  and 
breaking  one  another's  heads,  that  much  mischief  might  have  been 
done  but  that  it  pleased  God  the  fantasy  was  taken  away  whereby 
they  had  been  alluded,  and  every  man  understood  his  error. "^ 

A  fuller  account  of  this  appears  to  be  given  us  in  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker  to  Mr.  William  Crashaw,  as  we  suppose, 
in  London.  He  says :  "Our  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  pretended 
an  expedition  to  a  place  called  the  Falls,  seven  or  eight  days  before 
his  going  the  King  of  the  Indians,  Powhatan,  by  his  messengers  for- 
bad him  those  quarters,  and  demanded  of  him  two  Indian  prisoners, 
which  he  had  taken  from  them,  otherwise  he  threatened  to  destroy 
us  after  strange  manner,  first  he  said  he  would  make  us  drunk  and 
then  kill  us,  and,  for  a  more  solemnity,  gave  us  six  or  seven  days 
respite. 

"Sir  Thomas  was  very  merry  at  this  message,  and  returned  them 
with  the  like  answer. 

"Shortly  after,  without  any  deliverances  of  the  prisoners,  he  went 
armed  to  the  Falls,  where,  one  night,  our  men  being  at  prayers  in 
the  Court  of  Guard,  a  strange  noise  was  heard  coming  out  of  the 

*  We  suppose  this  means  having  a  tendency  to  produce  rain. 
'  By  which  they  fired  their  muskets. 

'  These,  according  to  the  ideas  which  had  prevailed  in  the  world  for  centuries,  it 
was  legitimate  to  reduce  to  slavery,  having  spared  their  lives  when  captured. 

*  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  276-277. 

*  Percy's  True  Relation.    Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  3,  pp.  277-278. 
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corn  towards  the  trenches  of  our  men,  like  an  Indian  'hup  hup,' 
with  an  'Oho  Oho.'  ^  Some  say  that  they  saw  one  hke  an  Indian 
leap  over  the  fire  and  run  into  the  corn  with  the  same  noise. 

"At  the  which  all  our  men  were  confusedly  amazed.  They  could 
speak  nothing  but  'Oho  Oho,'  and  all  generally  taking  the  wrong 
end  of  their  arms  began  the  Thebans'  War  against  Cadmus.^ 

"But,  thanks  be  to  God,  this  alarm  lasted  not  above  half  a  cjuarter 
of  an  hour,  and  no  harm  was  done,  excepting  two  or  three  that  were 
knocked  down,  without  any  further  harm,  for  suddenly,  as  men 
awaked  out  a  dream,  they  began  to  search  for  their  supposed  ene- 
mies, but,  finding  none,  remained  ever  after  very  quiet. 

"Another  accident  fell  out  in  a  march  up  Nansemond  River,  as 
our  men  passed  by  one  of  their  towns,  there  issued  out  on  the  shore 
a  mad  crew  dancing  like  antics  as  our  Morris  dancers,  before  whom 
there  went  Qui-oc-ko-site,  (or  their  priest),  tossed  smoke  and  flame 
out  of  a  thing  like  a  censer. 

"An  Indian  (by  name  Mem-chumps),  amongst  our  men,  seeing 
this  dance  told  us  that  there  would  be  very  much  rain  presently,  and 
indeed  there  was  forthwith  exceeding  thunder  and  lightning  and 
much  rain  within  five  miles  and  so  further  off,  but  not  so  much  there 
as  made  their  powder  dancke.^ 

"Many  such  casualties  happen,  as  that  the  principal  amongst  them 
being  bound  with  strong  irons  and  kept  with  great  watch,  have 
strayed  from  us  without  our  knowledge  of  prevention. 

"All  which  things  make  me  think  that  there  be  great  witches 
amongst  them,  and  they  very  familiar  with  the  devil."  ■* 

Dale  estimated  that  with  2,000  men  at  his  command,  he  could,  in 
two  years,  conquer  the  whole  territory  between  the  York  and  the 
James,  and  overthrow  completely  Powhatan's  power. ■'' 

"About  this  time  a  Spanish  caravel  arrived  upon  the  coast,  and 
did  come  into  the  Bay,  without  command  of  shot.^ 

*  This  noise  was  probably  made  by  a  night  owl,  as  he  flew  about  the  fire  for  a 
moment,  and  then  away  "into  the  corn",  Alexander  Brown  suggests. 

'  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  sent  some  of  his  followers  to  draw  water  from 
a  well  sacred  to  Mars.  This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  which  slew  the  in- 
truders. Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and  was  directed  by  Minerva  to  sow  the  mon- 
ster's teeth.  He  did  so,  and  a  host  of  armed  men  immediately  sprang  from  the 
ground.  These  were  about  to  turn  upon  Cadmus.  He  threw  a  stone  among  them, 
which  caused  them  to  fall  to  fighting  amongst  themselves,  and  all  but  five  were 
killed. 

'  Damp. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  i,  pp.  497-499. 
'  Same,  pp.  503-504. 

This  probably  means,  anchoring  beyond  the  range  of  our  cannon. 
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"Three  principal  of  the  Spaniards  coming  ashore  in  their  boat, 
not  far  off  Algernoone's  Fort,  the  which  Captain  Davis  espying,  laid 
in  ambush  for  them,  they  not  knowing  of  any  fort  to  be  there,  and 
so  surprised  them;  the  chiefest  of  them  being  one  Diego  Malinos,  a 
commander  of  some  fort  or  hold  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  other  An- 
tonio Pereos,  his  companion;  the  third  a  pilot  who  went  under  the 
name  and  habit  ^  of  a  Spaniard,  but  was  after  found  and  discovered 


THE    ROYAL    PALACE    AT    STOCKHOLM,    SWEDEN. 

The  river  is  the  Norrstrom. 


to  be  an  Englishman,  his  name  being  Limbrecke,  having  lived  many 
years  amongst  the  Spaniards,  and  reputed  to  be  a  good  pilot. 

"After  the  surprising  of  these  three,  the  boat  wherein  they  did 
come  put  from  the  shore,  the  men  therein,  being  questioned,  pre- 
tended to  seek  for  one  of  the  King  of  Spain's  ships  loaden  with 
munition,  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  requesting  Captain  Davis  to 
let  them  have  a  pilot  to  bring  their  ship  into  the  harbor.  The  which 
was  granted;  but  having  the  pilot  no  sooner  aboard,  hoisted  up  their 
sails  and  carried  the  pilot  quite  away  with  them,  leaving  the  three 
which  were  surprised,  in  his  stead  behind  them ;  who  were  thereupon 
brought  to  Jamestown,  and  sent  as  prisoners  aboard  several "  ships. 

"And  shortly  after  Sir  Thomas  Dale  sent  myself,  Capt.  Newport 
and  Mr.  Strachey,  Secretary  to  the  Colony,  to  examine  them.  And 
so,  accusing  them  to  have  come  for  spies,  they  utterly  denied  the 

*  Dress. 

*  Separating  the  prisoners,  each  in  a  different  ship. 
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same,  but  still  urging  them  therewith,  Antonio  Pereos  answered, 
that  we  had  no  cause  at  all  to  fear  anything  this  year,  but  what  might 
happen  the  next,  he  could  not  tell. 

"And  it  after  appeared  their  intent  was  as  evil  as  we  imagined ; 
for  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  shortly  after,  gained  a  commission 
from  the  King's  Majesty,  King  James,  that  we  should  send  the  prin- 
cipal, Diego  Malinos,  into  luigland,  the  which  with  all  speed  was 
effected,  Capt.  Martin  being  his  conduct. 

"Don  Diego  stayed  not  long  in  England,  but  was  sent  home,  where 
he  was  made  General  of  six  tall  ships,  in  all  likelihood,  as  we  were 
after  certainly  informed,  set  out  of  purpose  to  supplant  us. 

"But,  having  been  at  sea  about  a  month,  a  mutiny  did  grow 
amongst  them,  insomuch  that  one  of  Diego's  company  stabbed  him 
to  death.  Whereupon  their  course  was  altered,  and  their  former 
determination  ceased.^ 

"Antonio  Pereos,  he  died  before  in  Virginia,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  at  his  going  for  England,  did  take  our  hispaniolated  English- 
man, Limbreck,  with  him.  And,  according  to  some  private  commis- 
sion, when  he  did  come  within  sight  of  the  English  shore,  he  caused 
him  to  be  hanged  up  at  the  yard's  arm,  as  afterwards  it  was  truly 
"eported."  " 

^  But  for  this,  in  all  probability,  the  Jamestown  Colony  might  have  been  extin- 
guished in  blood,  as  was  that  of  Captain  Jean  Ribaut,  the  French  Protestant, 
whose  Colony  was  destroyed  by  Menendez  in  1565. 

■  Percy's  True  Relation,  published  in  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  278-279. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   VOYAGE   OF    SOMERS   AND   ARGALL 
TO  THE 
BERMUDAS.  ; 

JUNE  19TH,  1611 

CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  ARGALL,  who  had  brought  Lord  Dela- 
ware over,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  daring  and  interesting 
of  the  founders  of  the  Colony.  He  proved  later  to  be  unscrupulous, 
but  at  present  was  in  high  favor.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  among 
the  prominent  characters,  a  mariner  of  known  ability,  and  had  beeii 
selected  to  discover  a  shorter  way  to  Virginia.  He  left  England  for 
this  purpose  on  May  5th,  1609,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  more  di- 
rect way  across  the  ocean  than  had  hitherto  been  adopted,  which  was 
a  curve  going  unnecessarily  far  to  the  South.  He  sailed  more  di- 
rectly across.  He  returned  to  England  in  October,  1609,  coming 
back  as  we  have  seen  with  Lord  Delaware,  on  June  6th,  1610. 

Among  his  varied  activities,  was  a  trip  up  the  Potomac,  in  Janu- 
ary, 161 1,  discovering  mines  of  antimony  and  lead,  enjoying  a  prof- 
itable trade  with  the  Indians,  and  ransoming,  for  an  amount  of  cop- 
per, Henry  Spelman,  who  had  been  a  captive  with  the  Indian  King 
Jop-as-sus  at  the  town  Pasp-tan-zie  for  more  than  a  year.^ 

Two  years  before  this  Spelman  had  written  his  Relation  of  Mr 
ginia,  which  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  publish,  and  which  only 
appeared  in  1872. 

Lea\'ing  Lord  Delaware  and  Jamestown  behind  us  for  a  shori 
while,  let  us  follow  Sir  George  Somers,  in  the  "Patience,"  and  Capi 
tain  Samuel  Argall,  in  the  "Discovery,"  on  their  journey  to  Berj 
muda  now  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  Colony,  to  get  supplie- 
of  which  they  were  badly  in  need. 

They  sailed  together  from  Jamestown  on  June  the  nineteenth.  It 
took  them  three  days  to  pass  down  the  James  and  across  Hamptoi] 
Roads  to  the  Capes.  On  the  twenty-second  they  began  to  plough  th^ 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  destination,  the  Bermuda  Islands,  la^j 
to  the  South  East,  about  six  hundred  miles  away. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  137. 
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Captain  Argall  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  experiences  on  this 
oyage.  The  weather  proved  very  wet  and  the  wind  unfavorable. 
For  nearly  a  month  they  tried  to  get  to  the  islands  the  vessels  keep- 
ng-  well  together.  On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  says  Argall,  "about  six 
3f  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  to  windward  of  our  Admiral,  I 
3are  up  under  his  lee;  who,  when  I  hailed  him,  told  me  that  he  would 
tack  it  up  no  longer,  because  he  was  not  able  to  keep  the  sea  any 
onger,  for  lack  of  a  road  and  water;  but  that  he  would  presently 
teer  away  North  Northwest,  to  see  if  he  could  fetch  Cape  Cod. 
Which  without  delay  he  put  in  execution.  His  directions  I  fol- 
owed." 

Somers,  no  doubt,  disappointed  in  not  readily  reaching  the  Ber- 
nudas,  when  he  proposed  to  supply  the  Colony  with  pork,  thought 
le  would  perform  still  an  acceptable  and  valuable  service  by  bring- 
ng  fish  instead. 

So  North  the  two  vessels  now  sail.  This  proved  much  easier  than 
o  travel  East,  the  Gulf  Stream  no  doubt  it  was  which  he  noted  as  a 
ide  or  current  that  set  Northward,  and  with  such  force  that  those 
3f  a  certain  watch  reported  that  they  saw  a  race  between  the  two 
essels  and  "that  the  ship  did  drive  apace  to  the  Northward,  when 
he  had  not  a  breath  of  wind." 

Then  a  great  fog  enveloped  them,  and  the  lead  was  cast  many 
imes,  and  all  sorts  of  reckonings  and  calculations  were  made,  and 
he  bottom  of  the  sea  below  them  was  studied.  Whether  it  was  a 
)lack,  peppery  sand  full  of  pebble  stones,  or  sand  with  no  stones,  or 
List  a  few,  or  whether  it  was  ooze,  was  all  duly  set  down.  To  keep 
n  touch  with  each  other  Argall  would  fire  again  and  Somers  answer 
vith  a  cornet. 

By  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  they  began  to  fish,  catching  cod-fish. 

The  next  day  Sir  George  sent  word  to  Captain  Argall  "That  he 

vould  set  sail  and  stand  in  for  the  River  of  Sa-gad-a-hoc,"  the  site 

f  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  the  northern  colony,  as  we  have 

een.    They  were  therefore  now  off  the  coast  of  Alaine,  and  turned 

n  towards  the  shore. 

The  day  following,  July  the  twenty-seventh,  Argall  could  find  no 
ottom  at  a  depth  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  It  was  foggy 
veather  again.  He  fired  the  signal  gun  and  waited  for  the  answer- 
ng  notes  of  the  cornet.  Silence.  Time  and  again  the  effort  was  made. 
n  vain,  he  was  never  to  hear  from  Sir  George  again. 

Separated  thus  from  his  superior  officer,  Argall  proceeded  alone, 
till  enveloped  by  the  fog.  When  it  cleared  he  saw  a  small  island 
ibout  six  miles  oft'. 
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The  next  day,  July,  the  thirtieth,  he  landed  on  the  Island.  It  was 
full  of  seals.  Some  of  these  were  killed  and  relished  as  food.  Then 
other  islands  were  visited,  and  wood,  water  and  hallast  taken  in. 

Still  nothing-  being  heard  of  the  Admiral,  Argall,  in  order  to 
determine  what  he  had  better  do  under  the  circumstances,  caused  the 
]\Iaster  of  the  ship  to  open  the  box  wherein  his  commission  w^as,  to 
see  what  directions  he  had,  and  for  what  place  he  was  bound  to  shape 
his  course.  Up  to  this  time  he  was  acting  on  orders  given  by  Somers. 

Being  satisfied  with  the  information  thus  obtained,  he  continued 
to  fish  for  several  days ;  tried  in  ^■ain  to  kill  more  seals,  and  finally 
decided  that  he  had  better  return  to  Jamestown.  Encountering  more 
bad  weather  and  running  the  risk  of  shipwreck  on  the  shoals  of  Cape 
Cod,  he  proceeded  south,  and  on  the  last  of  August  arrived  safely  at 
Cape  Charles.^ 

What  had  happened  all  this  time  to  Sir  George  Somers? 

Details  are  entirely  wanting  and  we  can  only  gather  the  main  facts 
from  different  sources.  William  Box,  in  a  statement  reproduced  by 
Captain  Smith,  says,  after  stating  his  setting  out  for  the  Bermudas 
with  Argall,  that  "with  much  cross  weather  at  last  he  there  safely 
arrived."  ^ 

In  Howe's  Chronicles,  reprinted  by  Alexander  Brown,  it  is  stated 
that,  "Sir  George  Somers  returned  again  to  the  Bermudas  where  he 
died  of  a  surfeit,^  viz  :  eating  pork." 

His  ship  returned  having  left  three  men  there  to  keep  possession 
of  the  islands.'* 

Another  account  states  that  he  "overtoiled  himself",  and  died  of 
the  "surfeit". 

"His  heart  was  buried  in  the  island,  and  his  cedar  ship,  the  Pa- 
tience, built  in  the  Bermudas,  with  his  body  on  board,  sailed  to 
England,  commanded  by  Captain  Matthew  Somers,  and  arrived  at 
W  hitechurch,  in  Dorsetshire,  about  August  5th,  161 1.  Here  by  his 
friends  he  was  honorably  buried  with  many  volleys  of  shot,  and  the 
rites  of  a  soldier.  ^  His  will  was  recorded  on  August  26th.  It  dis- 
posed of  many  estates  in  England. 

During  the  early  part  of  1610,  his  seat  in  Parliament  had  been 
declared  vacant  on  account  of  his  absence  in  Virginia.^ 

'  Samuel  Argall's  account  in  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1758  to  1762;  Glasgow  Edition, 
1506,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  73  to  84. 
^Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1819,  Vol.  2,  p.  6. 
'  Attack  of  indigestion. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  754. 
°  Same,  p.  1019. 
"^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  1019. 
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Somers  was  highly  regarded  by  the  Virginia  Company.  He  was 
mentioned  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Dela- 
ware and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  as  the  "worthy  undertakers"  of  Vir- 
ginia, whose  names  deserved  special  honor  and  their  deeds  entitled 
them  to  a  lasting  memory/ 

His  death  in  its  service  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  Colony.  It  was  a 
direct  result  of  his  generous  offer  to  supply  it  wath  needed  provisions 
by  undertaking  this  trip  to  those  distant  islands. 

His  memory  was  honored  by  having  these  islands  named  the 
Somers  Islands  which  was  done  "as  well  in  respect  of  the  continual 
temporal "  air,  as  in  the  remembrance  of  Sir  George  Somers,  that 
died  there."  ^ 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  Admiral  of  Virginia  by  Captain 
Christopher  Newport.^ 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Library  of  Congress  Edition,  Vol.  i,  p.  451. 

"  Temperate,  mild. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  163. 

■*  Same,  p.  173. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  INDIAN  CAPITAL  REMOVED 
1611 

ABOUT  161 1,  Powhatan  left  the  ancient  seat  of  empire,  Wer-o- 
wo-com-o-co  on  the  north  bank  of  the  York  River,  and  moved 
his  residence  to  Or-a-pax,  a  tow^n  owned  by  him,  and  the  home  of  a 
tribe  of  which  he  was  the  wer-o-ance.  This  place  was  in  Hanover 
County,  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Chickahominy  and  the  Pa- 
munkey  Rivers.^ 

From  the  fact  that  he  died  at  Or-a-pax  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
li\ed  there  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  making  this  move  it  was  not  only  the  fear  of  the  Virginians 
which  influenced  him,  but  he  distrusted  his  active  and  ambitious 
brother  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  who,  he  was  afraid,  might  betray  him 
into  their  hands.^ 

This  removal,  although  only  a  matter  of  about  fifty  miles,  placed 
him  more  securely  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects,  among  those  on  whom 
he  could  most  rely. 

In  1 6 14,  Hamor  tells  us  Powhatan  was  living  at  Machot,  a  town 
on  the  north  side  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Pamunkey  River.  The 
place  is  in  what  is  now  King  and  Queen  County.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
Powhatan's  "chiefest  residencie",  and  says  there  were  about  four 
hundred  men  there. ^ 

On  July  i6th,  161 1,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  attacked  and  captured 
Ke-cough-tan.  On  July  24th,  Captain  Newport  took  Sa-sen-ti-cum, 
the  chief  King  of  War-ras-koy-ack,  and  his  son  Ka-in-ta  prisoners. 
The  latter  was  taken  to  England.^ 

About  the  same  time  Captain  Brewster  and  Captain  Argall,  with 
some  seamen,  fell  upon  two  towns  of  Tac-kon-e-kin-ta-co,  the  old 
wer-o-ance  of  War-ras-koy-ack,  and  burnt  them  to  the  ground,  be- 
cause of  alleged  acts  of  unfaithfulness  to  Lord  Delaware.^ 

The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Forest  Primeval,  p.  152-3. 
^  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  139. 
'  Hamor's  Discourse,  page  9. 
*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  133-134. 
'  Same,  pp.  135-136. 
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An  expedition  being  now  undertaken  to  find  certain  gold  or  silver 
mines  which  the  colonists  believed  to  exist  up  the  James  River,  they 
were  invited  by  the  Queen  of  Appomattox  to  a  feast.  While  they 
were  eating  the  Indians  slaughtered  fourteen  of  them,  including  all 


those  most  skilful  about  mining. 


PALACE  REALE,  VENICE. 


Captain  George  Percy,  Master  Stacy  and  a  force  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men  then  landed,  burnt  the  town  and  killed  some  of  the  Indians. 

The  expedition  only  went  as  far  as  the  Falls,  and  built  the  fort 
where  Lord  Delaware  stayed  some  time.^ 

Not  long  after  these  events  Gates  executed  some  of  the  Indians 
whom  they  believed  came  as  spies  under  the  pretext  of  bringing  food. 

The  relations  between  the  two  races  at  this  time  was  practically 
that  of  open  war. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  136. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  SECOND  ARRIVAL  OF  SIR  THOMAS  GATES, 
ABOUT  AUGUST  iST,  1611 

SIR  THOMAS  GATES  had  first  arrived  in  Virginia,  after  the 
wreck  of  the  Sea  Adventure  on  the  Bermudas,  on  May  21st, 
1610.  His  stay  here  on  that  occasion  was  short  and  disappointing. 
Conditions  forced  him  to  abandon  the  Colony,  and  they  were  in  the 
act  of  doing  this  when  the  outgoing  ships  met  those  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware; whereupon  they  returned,  and  the  Colony  was  reestablished. 

Gates  left  Virginia  late  in  July,  and  reached  England  early  in 
September,  16 10.  He  was  in  London  at  the  critical  period  of  the 
Colony's  history,  when  the  Company  was  so  depressed  over  the  con- 
ditions which  confronted  them  that  it  was  considering'  abandoning 
the  enterprise.  It  was  Gates'  advice,  and  offer  to  go  over  again  him- 
self, that  steadied  them,  and,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  life  of  the 
Colony.^ 

Sir  Thomas'  title  was  that  of  Lieutenant  General,  acting  as  Dep- 
uty for  Lord  Delaware,  who  was  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral for  life. 

Gates  sailed  the  second  time  for  Virginia  in  May,  161 1.  He  took 
his  wife  and  one  of  his  daughters  with  him,  but  his  wife  died  on  the 
way  over.  His  daughter  he  sent  back  on  this  account,  with  Captain 
Newport,  the  following  December.  This  time  he  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia nearly  three  years,  not  returning  to  England  until  April,  16 14. 

In  this,  his  second  coming,  he  sailed  again  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable fleet  of  nine  vessels,  but  with  much  better  fortune  than  on 
the  first  voyage. 

The  good  effect  of  his  being  in  command,  and  coming  over,  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Colony,  is  thus  described  by  Woodnorth : 

"And  about  this  time  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  reputed  a  worthy,  dis- 
creet, and  experienced  soldier,  was  sent  as  Governor  into  Virginia, 
which  drew  on  a  great  increase  of  people  voyaging  thither,  and 
planting  there;  who  were  to  have  shipping  and  provisions  sent  them 
by  the  said  Treasurer^  and  Company;  which  accordingly  was  or- 

*  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  713-737. 
'Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
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dered,  and  in  some  reasonable  manner  appearance  performed  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  or  thereabouts,  the  time  limited  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Gates."  ' 

His  coming  took  the  colonists  by  surprise.  Percy  in  his  True 
Relation,  tells  us  about  it,  and  some  of  the  events  which  followed : 

"Before  Sir  Thomas  Dale's  departure,  Capt.  Davis,  at  Alger- 
noone's  Fort,  espied  nine  ships  upon  the  coast.  Supposing  them  to 
be  Spanish,  and  sending  notice  thereof  to  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  he 
presently  sent  Capt.  Bruster  and  Lieutenant  i\bbott,  with  forty  men. 
to  discover  what  they  were.  And  they  not  returning  according  to 
Sir  Thomas'  expectation,  he  feared  that  they  were  either  surprised 
or  defeated. 

"Whereupon  he  drew  all  his  forces  into  form  and  order,  ready  for 
encounter ;  calling  a  council  to  resolve  whether  it  were  best  to  meet 
with  them  aboard  our  ships,  or  for  to  maintain  the  fort. 

"My  opinion  I  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  the  rest,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  our  men  would  stand  unto  it  ashore,  and  abide 
the  brunt;  but  ashipboard,  of  necessity,  they  must,  for  there  was  no 
running  away.^ 

"So,  making  preparation  to  go  aboard,  Capt.  Bruster  and  Lieu- 
tenant Abbott  returned,  and  brought  us  certain  news  that  it  was  vSir 
Thomas  Gates'  fleet,  who  was  come  now  to  be  Governor. 

"And  arrived  there  that  evening,  with  a  fresh  supply  both  of  men 
and  provision. 

"Having  unladen  the  ships,  and  ordered  other  necessary  occa- 
sions, Sir  Thomas  Gates  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  their  Mar- 
shall of  the  Colony,  as  it  was  agreed  upon  in  England,  to  pass  up 
into  the  country  near  unto  the  Falls,  with  about  two  hundred  men  to 
inhabit  there,  Capt.  Bruster  leading  most  of  his  men  overland,  and 
himself,  and  a  small  company,  going  by  water. 

"Captain  Bruster,  in  his  march,  was  divers  times  assaulted  and 
encountered  by  the  savages,  being  sent  from  Powhatan,  having  for 
their  leader  one  Mun-e-tu-te,  commonly  called  amongst  us.  Jack  of 
the  Feathers,  by  reason  that  he  used  to  come  into  the  field  all  covered 
over  with  feathers,  and  swans'  wings  fastened  unto  his  shoulders,  as 
though  he  meant  to  fly. 

"Capt.  Bruster  coming  to  the  place  appointed,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  did  also  meet  him;  and,  after  divers  encounters  and  skirmishes 
with  the  savages,  gained  a  convenient  place  for  fortification. 

^A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  pp.  2-3. 

'This  was  the  way  the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated.  Percy  no  doubt  well  re- 
membered it. 
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"W^here,  presently  they  did  begin  to  build  a  fort,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  named  the  same  Henerica's^  Fort,  in  honor  of  Prince  Henry. 

"The  savages  were  not  idle  all  this  time,  but  hindered  their  de- 
signs as  much  as  they  could,  shooting  arrows  into  the  fort,  where- 
with divers  of  our  men  were  wounded,  and  others  endangered.   And 


ROYAL    PALACE,    AMSTERDAM,    HOLLAND. 

some,  having  employment  without  the  fort,  did  come  short  home," 
and  were  slain  by  the  savages. 

"Sir  Thomas  Dale  having  almost  finished  the  fort,  and  settled  a 
plantation  in  that  part,  divers  of  his  men  being  idle,  and  not  willing 
to  take  pains,  did  run  away  unto  the  Indians.  Many  of  them  being 
taken  again,  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  most  severe  manner,  caused  to  be 
executed.    Some  he  appointed  to  be  hanged ;  some  burned ;  some  to 

'  This  form  seems  to  have  soon  passed  away,  and  the  familiar  one,  which  is  with 
us  yet  in  the  name  of  the  County  around  Richmond,  Henrico,  an  abbreviation  of 
Henricopolis,  the  city  of  Henry,  has  completely  supplanted  it. 

"  That  is,  did  not  come  home  at  all. 
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be  broken  upon  wheels  ;^  others  to  be  staked  f  and  some  to  be  shot 
to  death. 

"All  this  extreme  and  cruel  tortures  he  used  and  inflicted  upon 
them,  to  terrify  the  rest  for  ^  attempting  the  like.  And  some  which 
robbed  the  store  he  caused  them  to  be  bound  fast  unto  trees,  and  so 
starved  them  to  death. ^ 

"So,  leaving  Sir  Thomas  busily  employed  in  finishing  the  fort, 
and  settling  their  habitations,  let  us  return  to  Jamestown  again, 
where  our  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  was  resident. 

"Only,  by  the  way,  south  a  little,  at  Algarnoone's  Fort,  the  which 
was  accidently  burned  down  to  the  ground,  except  Capt.  Davis' 
house  and  store  house.  Whereupon,  Capt.  Davis,  fearing  to  receive 
some  displeasure,  and  to  be  removed  from  thence,  the  same  being  the 
most  plenti fullest  place  for  food,  he  used  such  expedition  in  the  re- 
building of  the  same  again,  that  it  is  almost  incredible. 

"Diverse  Indians  used  to  come  to  our  Fort  at  Jamestown  bringing 
victuals  with  them,  but  indeed  did  rather  come  as  spies,  than  any 
good  affection  they  did  bear  unto  us. 

"Some  of  them  Sir  Thomas  Gates  caused  to  be  apprehended  and 
executed,  for  a  terror  to  the  rest,  to  cause  them  to  desist  from  their 
subtle  practices."  ^ 

*  To  torture,  or  put  to  death,  by  stretching  on  a  cart-wheel,  or  a  wooden  frame 
in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  and  breaking  the  limbs  with  an  iron  bar ;  a 
mode  of  punishment  formerly  much  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

"  Impaled,  that  is,  have  a  sharpened  stake  driven  into,  or  though  the  bodj',  up- 
wards, that  is,  towards  the  head,  and  then  setting  the  other  end  of  the  stake  in  the 
ground,  leave  the  body  thus  suspended  in  the  air,  to  writhe  around  the  bloody 
stake.  Pictures  of  persons  thus  tortured  are  to  be  seen  in  Morland's  Churches  of 
Piedmont,  (London,  1658,  pp.  336-379).  He  was  writing  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  the  Waldenses,  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  illustrating  what  took 
place  during  the  massacre  of  them  in  1655. 

'  From. 

*  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  3,  pp.  277-278. 

°  Percy's  True  Relation.  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  3,  pp.  280-281. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

HENRICO  CITY  AND  BERMUDA  CITY 
FOUNDED,  1611 

RALPH  HAMOR,  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  has  left  this  ac- 
count of  its  condition,  and  the  founding  of  the  City  of  Henrico 
and  Bermuda  City : 

"We  found  the  Colony,  at  our  arrival  there  from  the  Bermudas, 
not  living  above  threescore  persons  therein,  and  those  scarce  able  to 
go  alone, ^  of  wellnigh  six  hundred,  not  full  ten  months  before.  The 
reason  hereof  is  at  hand,  for  formerly,  when  our  people  were  fed 
out  of  the  common  store, ^  and  labored  jointly  in  the  manuring  of 
the  ground,  and  planting  corn,  glad  was  that  man  that  could  slip 
from  his  labor ;  nay,  the  most  honest  of  them  in  a  general  business, 
would  not  take  so  much  faithful  and  true  pains  in  a  week,  as  now  he 
will  do  in  a  day,  neither  cared  they  for  the  increase,  presuming  that 
howsoever  their  harvest  prospered  the  general  store  must  maintain 
them.  By  which  means  we  reaped  not  so  much  corn  from  the  labors 
of  thirty  men,  as  three  men  have  done  for  themselves. 

"To  prevent  which  mischief  hereafter  Sir  Thomas  Dale  hath  taken 
a  new  course  throughout  the  whole  Colony,  by  which  means  the 
general  store,  apparel  only  excepted,  shall  not  be  charged  with  any 
thing.  And  this  it  is,  he  hath  allotted  to  every  man  in  the  Colony 
three  English  acres  of  clear  cornground,  which  every  man  is  to  ma- 
ture and  tend,  being  in  the  nature  of  farmers,  the  Bermuda  under- 
takers only  excepted,  and  they  are  not  called  unto  any  service  of 
labor  belonging  to  the  Colony  more  than  one  month  in  the  year, 
which  shall  neither  be  in  seed  time,  or  in  harvest,  for  which,  doing  no 
other  duty  to  the  Colony,  they  are  yearly  to  pay  into  the  store  two 
barrels  and  a  half  of  corn,  there  to  be  reserved  to  keep  new  men, 
which  shall  be  sent  over  the  first  year  after  their  arrival.  And  even 
by  this  means  I  dare  say,  our  store  will  be  bountifully  furnished,  to 
maintain  three  or  four  hundred  men,  whensoever  they  shall  be  sent 
thither  to  us. 

^  So  weak  they  could  hardly  walk  unassisted. 
^The  Magazine. 
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"In  May,  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  with  a  prosperous  passage,  not 
full  eight  weeks  arrived  there,  with  him  about  three  hundred  people, 
such  as  for  the  present  speed  and  dispatch  could  then  be  provided,  of 
worse  condition  than  those  formerly  there,  who,  I  sorrow  to  speak  it, 
were  not  so  provident,  though  once  before  bitten  with  hunger  and 
penury,  as  to  put  corn  into  the  ground  for  their  winter's  bread,  but 
trusted  to  the  store,  then  furnished  but  with  eight  months'  provision. 

"His  first  care  therefore  was  to  employ  all  hands  about  setting  of 
corn  at  the  two  forts  seated  upon  Ke-cough-tan,^  Henry  and  Charles, 
whereby  the  season,  then  not  fully  past,  though  about  the  end  of 
May,  we  had  there  an  indifferent  ^  crop  of  good  corn. 

"This  business  taken  order  for,  and  the  care  and  trust  of  it  com- 
mitted to  his  under-officers,  to  James  Town  he  hastened,  where  the 
most  company  were,  and  their  daily  and  usual  works  bowling  in  the 
streets,  these  he  employed  about  necessary  works,  as  felling  of  tim- 
ber, repairing  their  houses  ready  to  fall  upon  their  heads,  and  pro- 
viding pails, ^  posts  and  rails,  to  impail  his  purposed  new  town,  which 
by  reason  of  his  ignorance  in  those  parts,  but  newly  arrived  there, 
he  had  not  resolved  where  to  seat.  For  his  better  knowledge  there- 
fore of  those  parts,  himself  with  an  hundreth  men  spent  some  time 
in  the  discovery,  first  of  Nan-sa-mund  River,  which  in  despite  of  the 
Indians,  then  our  enemies,  he  discovered  ^  to  the  head.  After  that 
our  own  river^  to  the  Falls,  where  upon  a  high  land,  environed  with 
the  main  river,  some  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
falls,  near  to  an  Indian  town  called  Ar-sa-hat-tocke,^  he  resolved  to 
plant  his  new  town,  and  so  did,  whereof  in  his  due  place  I  shall  make 
a  brief  relation. 

"It  was  no  mean'''  trouble  to  him  to  reduce  his  people  so  timely  to 
good  order,  being  of  so  ill  a  condition,  as  may  well  witness  his 
severe  and  strict  imprinted  book  of  articles,^  then  needful  with  all 
severity  and  extremity  to  be  executed,  now  much  mitigated.  For 
more  deserved  death  in  those  days  than  do  now  the  least  punishment ; 
so,  as  if  the  law  should  not  have  restrained  by  execution,  I  see  not 
how  the  utter  subversion  and  ruin  of  the  Colony  should  have  been 
prevented.    Witness  W'ebbe's  and  Prise's  design  in  the  first  year; 

*  An  Indian  town  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hampton. 
^  Rather  below  the  average  size. 

'  Stakes  to  be  set  in  the  ground  as  part  of  a  palisade. 

*  Explored. 

°  The  James. 

°  Believed  to  be  the  same  as  Ar-ro-ha-teck,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  about 
three  miles  west  of  the  Dutch  Gap. 
'  Little. 

*  Military  laws,  borrowed  from  the  Netherlands. 
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since  that,  Abbot's,  and  others  more  dangerous  than  the  former; 
and  e\en  in  this  summer.  Cole's  and  Kitchin's  plot,  with  three  more, 
bending  their  course  towards  the  southward,  to  a  Spanish  plantation 
reported  to  be  there,  who  had  traveled,  it  being  now  a  time  of  peace, 
some  five  days'  journey  to  O-can-a-ho-en,^  there  cut  off  by  certain 
Indians  hired  by  us  to  hunt  them  home  to  receive  their  deserts." 

Webb  and  Price  had  left  Henrico  and  gone  off  to  the  Indians. 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  first  two  of  these  plots.  They  were 
doubtless  aimed  at  the  life  of  the  Colony  by  the  same  enemy  we 
have  been  made  familiar  with.  It  was  of  course  to  a  Spanish  planta- 
tion that  the  conspirators  went  for  relief,  sympathy  and  succor.  The 
plot  of  Coles  and  Kitchin  we  will  see  a  little  more  about  in  the  chap- 
ter, "Spanish  Spies  in  Virginia." 

"Thus  much  obviously  I  proceed  in  his  endeavors,  until  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  his  happy  arrival,  which  was  only  in  preparing  tim- 
ber, pails,  posts,  and  rails  for  the  present  impailing  this  new  town  to 
secure  himself  and  men  from  the  malice  and  treacheries  of  the  In- 
dians, in  the  midst  and  heart  of  whom  he  was  resolved  to  set  down. 
But  before  he  could  make  himself  ready  for  that  business,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  happily  arrived  about  the  second  of  August,  with  six 
good  ships,  men,  provisions  and  cattle.  *  * 

"The  worthies  being  met,  after  salutation  and  welcome  given  and 
received.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  acquainted  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  both  with 
such  business  as  he  had  affected  since  his  arrival,  and  also  of  his  reso- 
lution to  build  a  new  town"  at  the  Falls.  Which  design  and  purpose 
of  his.  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  then  principal  Governor  in  Virginia,  well 
approving,  furnished  him  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  such  as 
himself  made  choice  of,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September,  161 1,  he 
set  from  James  Town,  and  in  a  day  and  a  half  landed  at  a  place 
where  he  purposed  to  seat  and  build,  where  he  had  been  ten  days 
before  he  had  very  strongly  impaled  seven  English  acres  of  ground 
for  a  town,  which  in  honor  of  the  noble  Prince  Henry,  of  ever  happy 
and  blessed  memory,  whose  royal  heart  was  strongly  affected  to 
that  action,  he  called  by  the  name  of  Henrico.  *  *  In  four  months' 
space,  he  had  made  Henrico  much  better,  and  of  more  worth  than 
all  the  work  ever  since  the  Colony  began  therein  done. 

"I  should  be  too  tedious  if  I  should  give  up  the  account  of  every 
days'  labor,  which  therefore  I  purposely  omit,  and  will  only  describe 
the  town,  in  the  very  state  and  perfection  which  I  left  it;  and  first, 

^  0-can-a-ho-nan,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Neuse  River. 

'  The  settlement  as  a  whole  was  a  "Hundred,"'  the  characteristics  of  which  are 
discussed  in  the  chapter  herein  on  that  subject. 
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for  the  situaticm.  It  stands  upon  a  neck  of  very  high  land,  three  parts 
thereof  environed  v^ith  the  main  river,  and  cut  out  between  two 
rivers^  with  a  strong  pale,  which  maketh  the  neck  of  land  an  island. 

"There  are  in  this  town  three  streets  of  well  framed  houses,  a 
handsome  Church,  and  the  foundation  of  a  more  stately  one  laid  of 
brick,  in  length  an  hundred  feet,  and  fifty  feet  wide,  besides  store- 
houses, watch-houses,  and  such  like.  There  are  also,  as  ornaments 
belonging  to  this  town,  upon  the  verge  of  this  river,  five  fair"  block- 
houses, or  commanders,  wherein  live  the  honester  sort  of  people,  as 
in  farms  in  England,  and  there  keep  continual  sentinel  for  the  town's 
security.  And  about  two  miles  from  the  town  into  the  main,  a  pale  of 
two  miles  in  length  cut  over  from  river  to  river,^  guarded  likewise 
with  several  commanders,  with  great  quantity  of  corn  ground  im- 
paled, sufficient,  if  there  were  no  more  in  the  Colony  secured,  to 
maintain  with  but  easy  manuring  and  husbandry,  more  men  than 
I  suppose  will  be  addressed  thither,  the  more  is  the  pity,  these  three 
years. 

"For  the  further  enlargement  yet  of  this  town,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  by  impaling  likewise,  for  we  make  no  other  fence,  is 
secured  to  our  use,  especially  for  our  hogs  to  feed  in,  about  twelve 
english  miles  of  ground,  by  name,  Hope  in  Faith,  Coxen-Dale,'^ 
secured  by  five  forts,  called  Charity  Fort,  Mount  Malado,  a  Re- 
treat or  Guest-house  for  sick  people,  a  high  seat,  and  wholsome  air, 
Elizabeth  Fort,  and  Fort  Patience.  And  here  hath  Master  Whit- 
acres''  chosen  his  parsonage,  or  Churchland,  some  hundred  acres 
imjialed,  and  a  fair^  framed  parsonage-house  built  thereupon,  called 
Rock  Hall.  Of  this  town,  and  all  the  forts  thereunto  belonging,  hath 
Captain  James  Davis  the  principal  command  and  government. 

"I  proceed  to  our  next  and  most  hopeful  habitation,  whether  we 
respect  commodity  or  security  which  we  principally  aim  at  against 
foreign  risings  and  invasion,  I  mean  the  Bermuda  City,  begun  about 
Christmas  last,  which,  because  it  is  the  nearest  adjoining  to  Henrico, 
though  the  last  undertaken,  I  hold  it  pertinent  to  handle  in  the  next 
place.    This  town,  or  plantation  is  seated  by  land,  some  five  miles 

^  There  was  only  one  river,  the  James,  which  wound  around  this  peninsula.  It 
looked  like  two  rivers,  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side. 

^  Large. 

'  This  pale  seems  to  have  run  across  the  peninsula,  south  of  the  town,  from  the 
James  to  the  Appomattox,  taking  in  a  large  area. 

■'A  peninsula  just  west  of  Henrico. 

'■  The  Rev.  Alexander  Wliittaker. 

*  Large. 


p^ 
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ROYAL    PALACE,    NEAR    COPENHAGEN,    DENMARK. 

This  was  the  splendid  Rosenborg  Palace,  which  was  surrounded  by 
stout  ramparts,  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  from  the  fif- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  then  superseded 
l)y  another  palace  built  within  the  city  of  Copenhagen. 
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from  Henrico,  by  water  fourteen,  being-  the  year  before  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Ap-pa-ma-tucks ;  to  revenge  the  treacherous  injury  of 
those  people  done  unto  us,  taken  from  them,  besides  all  their  corn, 
the  former  before  without  the  loss  of  any,  save  only  some  few  of 
those  Indians,  pretending-  our  hurt,  at  what  time  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
being  himself  upon  that  service,  and  duly  considering  how  com- 
modious a  habitation  and  seat  it  might  be  for  us,  took  resolution  to 
possess  and  plant  it,  and  at  that  very  instant,  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  New  Bermudas,  whereunto  he  hath  laid  out,  and  annexed  to  be 
belonging  to  the  Freedom  and  Corporation  forever,  many  miles  of 
champion,  and  woodland,  in  several  Hundreds,  as  the  Upper  and 
Nether  Hundreds,  Roch-dale  Hundred,  West's  Shirly  Hundred,  and 
Digg's,  his  Hundred.^ 

"Rocksdale  was  also  enclosed  with  a  cross  palisade  near  four 
miles  in  length ;  and  there  were  many  houses  planted  along  the  pale, 
within  which  their  hogs  and  cattle  had  twenty  miles  circuit  to  graze 
in  securely."  " 

Henrico  and  Charles  City  were  the  best  fortified  places  in  Vir- 
ginia, until  destroyed  during  the  massacre  of  1622.  Both  were  built 
upon  high  clay  cliffs.  The  fortification  was  by  trench  and  palisade, 
with  cleared  land  around  them.  Blockhouses  were  built  "upon  pas- 
sages", that  is,  so  as  to  control  paths  or  roads,  and  for  securing  the 
palisades.^  At  Henrico  there  were  seven  pieces  of  artillery.* 

A  college  was  to  be  established  at  Henrico.  Ten  thousand  acres 
of  land  were  set  aside  for  its  endowment,  to  be  worked  by  fifty  men. 
"tenants  at  halves",  that  is,  being  furnished  the  land,  half  the  profit 
of  their  labor  was  to  be  theirs,  the  other  half,  the  college's.  Mr. 
George  Thorpe,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  was  the  first  super- 
intendent, who  had  for  his  "entertainment,  and  support,"  three  hun- 
dred acres,  to  be  worked  by  ten  tenants.  The  College  was  to  be  for 
the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians  as  well  as 
the  English.-' 

'  All  this  is  more  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Hundreds.  Purchas,  his 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  pages  1766-1768;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  95  to  loi. 
^  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprint,  1865,  pp.  124-125. 
^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  545. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  383. 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  162-163. 
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THE  FORTS  AND  PALISADES  THEY  BUILT 
1 607- 1 633 

JAMESTOWN  itself,  surrounded  by  palisades,  with  its  sixteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  was  of  course  the  first  fort.  An  account  of 
its  fortification  has  been  given  in  this  series,  in  The  Conquest  of 
Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  p.  221  and  seq.  But,  for  its  pro- 
tection, it  was  soon  decided  to  build  another  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  James,  so  that  warning  could  be  promptly  given  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  by  water. 

The  colonists  were  enjoined  to  do  this  in  the  original  instructions 
from  the  Council  in  England,  for  their  first  voyage,  in  1606.^ 

The  first  additional  fort  was  that  begun  by  Captain  John  Smith, 
in  1608,  on  Gray's  Creek,  opposite  Jamestown,  but  never  finished. 

The  three  next  fortifications  are  briefly  mentioned,  as  we  suppose 
by  the  master  of  the  sloop  sent  by  Spain  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish 
spies,  Don  Diego  de  Alolino  and  Marco  Perez,  in  161 1.  He  said  that 
the  first  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that  is,  at  Old  Point. 
This  was  Fort  Algarnoone,  built  in  October  1609,  by  Captain  John 
Ratcliffe,  and  named  by  Captain  George  Percy,  then  President,  in 
honor  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  his  nephew,  the  oldest  son  of 
his  brother,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

This  fort  consisted  of  stockades  and  posts,  without  brick  or  stone. 
It  was  furnished  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  iron.  Here 
were  fifty  persons,  counting  men,  women  and  boys,  of  whom  forty 
were  fit  to  carry  arms.  About  1612,  it  was  accidentally  burnt  to  the 
ground,  but  later  rebuilt. 

Fort  Algarnoone  was  out  of  repair  in  1667,  when  the  Colony  was 
attacked  by  the  Dutch  fleet. 

The  second  fort,  he  said,  stood  about  two  miles  from  the  first. 
This  was  Fort  Charles,  built  by  Lord  Delaware  beginning  some 
time  prior  to  July  25th,  1610,  after  Sir  Thomas  Gates  had  defeated 
and  driven  out  the  Ke-cough-tan  Indians  who  lived  there  under 
Powhatan's  son  Pochins.  This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  their 
having  tortured  and  killed  Humphrey  Blunt. 

*  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  792-793. 
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This  fort,  we  think,  was  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Ke-cough-tan 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  Hampton  Creek,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  Southampton  River.  This  driving  out  of  the  Ke-cough-tans 
was  in  line  with  their  instructions,  to  drive  out  all  the  Indians  be- 
tween their  permanent  settlement  and  the  sea. 

A  third  fort,  he  said,  stood  at  the  distance  of  "a  musket-shot" 
from  the  above.  This  fort,  we  understand,  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Hampton  Creek — Fort  Henry,  located  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Soldiers'  Home,  on  the  Strawberry  Bank. 

Both  of  these  forts  were  also  supplied  with  artillery,  but  the  num- 
ber of  their  guns,  and  the  strength  of  their  garrisons,  are  not  given. ^ 

The  exact  location  of  these  forts  is  now  uncertain.  Dale  says  they 
were  "erected  upon  Southampton  River''."  One  would  suppose  this 
probably  meant  at  its  mouth.  Lyon  Tyler  says:  "Fort  Henry  was 
located  where  stands  at  present  the  Soldiers'  Home  on- the  Straw- 
berry Bank,  and  a  mile  further  east  was  Fort  Charles".^  But  a 
mile  east  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  would  be  half  way  to  Old  Point,  a 
site  which  could  no  longer  be  called  upon  Southampton  Creek. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  Fort  Charles  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Creek,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Ke-cough-tan  ; 
and  Fort  Henry  opposite  to  it,  on  the  north  side.  This  would  har- 
monize with  the  Spaniard's  statement  that  these  two  forts  were  a 
musket-shot  apart.    A  mile  would  be  too  far. 

Fort  Henry  was  built  by  Lord  Delaware  at  the  same  time  as  Fort 
Charles,  the  work  being  done  by  the  old  settlers  in  the  country.  They 
were  not  continuously  in  service,  for  the  same  year  Delaware  re- 
called their  garrisons  to  Jamestown,  and  the  next  year,  1611,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  in  his  report  to  the  Council  in  England  said  that : 
"My  first  labor  was  to  repossess  me  of  the  two  last  year's  erected 
forts  upon  Southampton  River,  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Charles."  ^ 

These  two  forts  were  spoken  of  by  Lord  Delaware  as  built  by  him 
near  "the  river's  mouth."  He  meant  this  little  river  or  creek,  not 
the  James. ^ 

These  two  forts  were  at  one  time  under  the  command  of  Captain 
George  Yeardley  and  Ca])tain  Holcroft. 

In  161 1,  a  fort  was  built  by  Delaware  at  the  Falls  of  the  James. 
He  was  there  most  of  the  time  of  its  short  existence,  for  at  the  end 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  519. 

*  Same,  p.  490. 

'  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  245. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  490. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  134,  135. 
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of  three  months  it  was  also  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  brought 
back  to  Jamestown. 

These  three  new  forts  were  thus  early  abandoned,  and  the  Colony 
held  on  only  at  Jamestown  and  Fort  Algarnoone/ 

But  the  two  on  Southampton  River  were  soon  reestablished  by 
Dale,  and  were  jointly  under  the  command  of  Captain  George 
Webb,  in  16 14. 

But  the  fort  at  Jamestown  and  those  at  and  near  Old  Point  were 
reported  of  no  strength  or  value  in  1623. 

The  next  fort  was  built  in  161 1,  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  at  Henrico, 
where  an  area  of  seven  acres  was  fortified  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
is  all  described  more  fully  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where  they 
speak  of  "all  the  forts  there  unto  belonging,"  which  would  imply 
several  forts,  some  of  them  probably  blockhouses. 

The  New  Bermudas,  or  Bermuda  City,  founded  shortly  after- 
wards, we  suppose  was  similarly  fortified,  and  its  opposite  neighbor 
Charles  City,  or  City  Point,  we  know  was. 

Henrico  and  Charles  City  were  reported  as  the  best  fortified  places 
in  the  Colony.  But  even  at  that  they  were  utterly  demolished  by  the 
Indians  in  1622.^ 

In  1623  a  commission  was  given  to  Captain  Roger  Smith  to  build 
a  fort  at  War-ras-koy-ack,  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  as  the  region 
was  later  known,  in  order  to  command  the  channel  of  the  river. ^  We 
presume  it  was  duly  built,  though  we  have  heard  little  about  it.  This 
was  to  take  the  place  of  a  fort  proposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
river  itself  for  this  purpose.* 

At  Chaplin's  Choice,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  in  what  is 
now  Prince  George  County,  in  the  part  opposite  the  stretch  between 
Shirley  and  Westover,  there  was  a  fort,  mentioned  in  i625.'^' 

And  across  the  river  from  Jamestown  there  were  four  forts  men- 
tioned in  1625.*' 

On  the  Eastern  shore  there  was  one  fort.'^ 

On  Mr.  George  Sandy's  land  there  was  a  large  fort,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition.^ 

^  Same,  p.  136. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  210,  545. 

'  Same,  p.  514. 

*  Same,  pp.  419-420;  501-502,  511. 
°  Same,  p.  620. 

°  Same,  p.  623. 
'  Same,  p.  625. 

*  Same,  p.  626. 
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Fort  Henry,  in  Henrico  County,  is  mentioned  in  1639.^ 

The  first  palisade  our  ancestors  built  in  Virginia  was  around  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  and  constituted  that  place  "the  Fort",  as 
it  was  often  called. 

In  161 1,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  built  a  palisade,  something  less  than 
two  miles  long,  from  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  op- 
posite the  side  of  Farrar's  Island,  through  Chesterfield  County,  to 
the  Appomattox  River. 

This  served  to  protect  a  large  area  including  what  was  later 
Rochdale  Hundred,  Jones'  Neck,  Turkey  Island,  and  Bermuda 
Hundred. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  founded  his  town  of  Henrico,  in  161 1,  on 
what  was  known  as  Dale's  Gift,  or  the  Great  Bend,  a  tract  of  5,000 
acres  encircled  by  the  James,  and  later  called  Farrar's  Island,  one 
of  this  name  having  purchased  it  after  the  massacre  of  1622,  as 
stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  he  built  a  palisade  across  the  neck  of 
land  "from  river  to  river",  as  they  expressed  it;  that  is,  from  the 
James  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  over  to  the  James  again  on  the 
other  side. 

At  Rochdale  Hundred,  founded  also  by  Dale  in  161 3,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James,  opposite  to  Varina,  he  built  another  pali- 
sade as  w^e  have  seen,  nearly  four  miles  long.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"cross  palisade"."  This  expression  may  refer  to  its  connecting  with 
the  palisade  built  by  him  in  the  same  neighborhood,  in  161 1,  from 
the  James  to  the  Appomattox. 

Its  effect  was  to  secure  a  tract  of  twenty  miles  circuit  in  which  the 
cattle  could  safely  graze. 

After  the  massacre  of  1622,  it  was  made  the  law,  "That  every 
dwelling  house  shall  be  pallizaded  in  for  defence  against  the  In- 
dians".'"^ 

In  1633,  a  palisade  six  miles  long  was  built  between  Queen's 
Creek,  which  runs  into  the  York  River,  and  Archer's  Hope  Creek, 
now  also  called  College  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  James. 

This  palisade  ran  from  Martin's  Hundred,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James,  to  the  Indian  town  of  Kis-ki-ack,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  York. 

The  reason  for  constructing  it  was  to  aid  in  "winning  the  forest", 
a  tract  of  land  "bordering  upon  the  chief  residence  of  the  Pamunkey 

^  Bruce's  Institutional  History  of  Virginia,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  527. 
^  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprints,  p.  125. 
*  1  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  127. 
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King,^  the  most  dangerous  head  of  the  Indian  enemy" ;  and  so  to 
protect  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  the  James. 


MARGARET    RUSSELL-CLIFFORD 
COUNTESS    OF    CUMBERLAND. 

An  incorporator  under  the  Third  Virginia  Chart- 
er. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Francis,  the 
second  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  wife  of  George 
Clififord,  the  seventeenth  Baron  Clifford  and  third 
Earl  of  Cumberland. 


On  the  ridge  of  land  between  these  two  creeks,  and  on  the  line  of 
this  palisade,  as  we  understand  it,  was  established  Middle  Plantation, 
now  the  City  of  Williamsburg.- 

*  0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

^  Tyler's  Williamsburg,  the  old  Colonial  Capital,  pp.  7-12.  This  place  would  seem 
to  have  been  itself  the  site  of  a  former  Indian  town,  as  it  is  spoken  of  as  "Middle 
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These  palisades  were  built  by  our  ancestors  with  the  same  object 
in  view  as  was  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  but  they  were  not  quite  so 
lonn^,  nor  quite  so  durable,  for  this  great  palisade  thirteen  years 
later,  after  the  second  Indian  massacre,  was  out  of  repair,  and  a  new- 
one  had  to  be  run  in  1646,  which  was  done  under  Captain  Robert 
Higginson.^ 

Plantation  old  fields",  an  expression  that  meant  fields  already  cleared  when  the 
English  came  over.  These  fields  were  cultivated  areas  adjacent  to  the  Indian 
towns.  But  this  town  must  have  heen  abandoned  by  the  Indians  before  our  people 
came,  for  we  are  told  that  Pas-pa-hegh  was  the  Indian  town  nearest  to  Jamestown. 
'  Same,  p.  11 -12. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

SPANISH  SPIES  IN  VIRGINIA 
1611-1616 

SPAIN  thought  nearly  as  much  about  Virginia  as  England  did. 
As  early  as  1607,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  Zufiiga, 
had  managed  to  secure  "a  confidential  person,"  through  whom  he 
would  find  out  all  that  went  on  in  the  Council  of  Virginia.^ 

By  order  of  Philip  III.,  King  of  Spain,  on  June  17th,  161 1,  "two 
Catholic  men"  in  whom  he  could  trust,  were  to  be  sent  to  Virginia 
by  Don  Alonso  De  Velasco,  who  was  then  the  Ambassador  in  Eng- 
land. They  were  to  take  the  first  vessel  sailing  for  Virginia  and 
make  a  full  report,  so  that  the  King  could  see  what  was  best  to  be 
done  to  counteract  the  movement." 

They  probably  found  it  impossible  to  be  taken  on  an  English  ship 
bound  for  Virginia,  so  another  plan  was  adopted.  They  sailed  di- 
rectly for  Virginia  on  a  Spanish  ship,  a  *'car\-all,"  as  Dale  called 
her,  the  kind  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  a  carav^el.  These 
vessels  were  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  their  long  voyages.  They 
had  four  masts,  were  wide  at  the  bow  and  narrow  at  the  stern,  with 
a  double  tower  at  the  stern  and  a  single  one  at  the  bow.  Two  of 
Columbus'  fleet  with  which  he  discovered  America,  were  of  this 
description.  They  were  highly  picturescjue,  with  their  large,  jib- 
shaped  sails  filled  with  the  breeze. 

This  vessel,  whose  name  is  not  given  us,  appeared  in  Virginia 
waters  accompanied  by  its  "shallop,"  a  little  sloop  as  we  would  call 
it,  a  boat  fitted  to  go  into  shallow  water ;  sailed  through  the  Capes ; 
passed  over  the  rippling  waves  of  Hampton  Roads,  and  anchored  off 
Old  Point  Comfort. 

They  then  boldly  sent  three  Spaniards  ashore,  to  the  fort  there. 
This  fort  was  Fort  Algarnoone.  The  fortification  was  "ten  hands 
high,  with  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  four  iron  guns."  ^ 

It  was  at  this  fort  that  Sir  Thomas  Gates  had  determined  to  re- 
main ten  days  before  abandoning  the  Colony  in  June,  1610,  but 
which  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  De  la  Warr. 

^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  117. 
^  Same,  p.  476. 

'  Molina's  description  of  it,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  651. 
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The  Spanish  asked  those  at  the  fort  for  a  pilot  to  take  their 
vessel  up  the  James,  which  they  desired  to  explore.  This  request  can 
best  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  they  were  planning  thereby  to 
be  made  prisoners,  so  that  they  could  carry  out  their  purpose  of 
learning  everything  they  could  about  the  Colony. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Captain  of  the  fort,  Davis,  gave  them  a  pilot, 
as  requested.  Captain  John  Clarke.  Having  received  him,  instead 
of  proceeding  up  the  river,  they  turned  their  prow  toward  the  east, 
and  "made  out  of  our  bay."  ^  That  is,  they  sailed  ofT  at  once  with 
the  pilot  as  their  prisoner,  and  left  the  three  spies  behind  them,  whom 
Dale  at  once  made  prisoners.  Dale  tells  about  this  in  a  letter  to 
Robert  Cecil,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, written  August  17th,  1611.^ 

A  more  detailed  and  entirely  different  account  of  this  event  is 
given  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  report  they  made  of  it. 

They  set  out  in  a  sloop  from  Lisbon  and  went  to  Havana  where 
they  were  given  the  Caravel.  They  pretended  that  they  were  in 
search  of  a  ship  loaded  with  ammunition  which  had  been  lost,  and 
were  supplied  with  instructions  in  regard  to  the  imaginary  ammuni- 
tion ship. 

When  they  arrived  off  Old  Point,  where  a  vessel  was  riding  at 
anchor,  a  cannon  boomed  across  the  water.  It  was  an  order  to  them 
to  stop.  They  fired  another  in  answer.  The  Spanish  vessels  dropped 
anchor,  and  Molina,  Perez  and  Lymbry,  the  Master  of  the  Caravel, 
and  eight  or  nine  men  in  the  sloop,  armed  with  muskets  and  ammuni- 
tion, went  ashore. 

Near  the  fort  they  saw  sixty  or  seventy  men.  These  disappeared 
when  the  Spaniards  landed.  One  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  advised 
Molina  to  get  away  from  the  place,  because  he  did  not  think  well  of 
the  men  he  saw. 

Molina  threatened  to  break  the  head  of  any  one  who  should  say  a 
word,  and  ordered  the  Master  of  the  Caravel  not  to  come  ashore 
under  any  circumstances  unless  he  called  him. 

One  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  recognized  the  footprints  which  he 
saw  as  made  by  English  or  Flemish  shoes. 

As  soon  as  the  sloop  had  pushed  off  from  the  land,  a  force  of 
about  fifty  men  appeared  who  arrested  the  three,  took  away  their 
arms  and  carried  them  to  the  fort. 

An  hour  afterwards  some  of  them  came  to  the  water  and  called 

*  The  Spanish  called  this  the  Bay  of  Xacan. 
'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  507-508. 
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to  the  sloop  to  come  ashore.  The  Master  repHed  that  he  would  do 
so  if  his  Captain  came,  but  was  told  that  was  not  possible. 

Lymbry  made  the  Virginians  understand  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

The  Master  of  the  sloop  then  sent  a  man  who  swam  ashore  to  see 
what  had  happened  to  the  three  prisoners,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  them.  The  three  Spaniards  were  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
ten  men,  "with  their  helmets  and  their  arquebusses,  the  matches  all 
ready." 

Soon  there  came  several  of  the  English  to  this  man  and  asked 
for  the  Master.  He  replied  that  he  was  in  the  sloop,  and  that  if  one 
wished  to  speak  to  him  he  would  take  him  there. 

Captain  Clarke  accepted  this  offer,  and  was  taken  to  the  sloop  on 
the  Spaniard's  shoulders.  When  he  reached  the  sloop  he  told  the 
Master  that  he  was  a  pilot,  and  meant  to  put  the  Caravel  close  to 
the  fort,  and  that  the  Master  should  go  with  four  other  companions 
on  shore,  where  they  would  be  well  treated. 

The  Master  replied  that  they  should  show  him  his  Captain  whom 
they  had  in  their  pow'er.  Clarke  replied  that  that  was  not  possible, 
and  the  Spaniard  said  that  it  w^as  impossible  for  him  to  go  ashore, 
and  ordered  the  sloop  to  be  row-ed  to  the  Caravel. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Clarke  heard  this,  he  attempted  to  throw  him- 
self overboard,  to  swim  ashore,  but  three  men  held  him  fast.  He 
then  tried  to  call  for  help,  but  they  shut  his  mouth,  and  carried  him 
off  to  the  Caravel  both  as  prisoner  and  as  hostage. 

The  next  day  the  Master,  taking  Clarke  and  a  dozen  of  his  own 
men,  armed,  with  him,  went  close  to  shore  in  the  sloop,  and  at- 
tempted to  exchange  our  man  for  the  three  Spaniards.  He  w^as  in- 
vited to  come  on  shore  to  discuss  the  matter.  But  fearing  the  force 
he  saw  there,  he  would  not. 

Captain  Clarke  again  attempted  to  throw  himself  into  the  water, 
but  was  again  prevented.  Clarke  protested  that  it  was  not  right  to 
keep  him  a  prisoner;  that  he  was  the  chief  pilot  of  the  English.  The 
Spanish  Master  then  said  that  he  should  get  his  Captain  to  come  and 
arrange  an  exchange,  coming  alone  and  without  guards. 

Then  the  English  Captain  having  come  with  twenty  "musketeers," 
said  he  was  unwilling  to  bring  any  of  the  three.  The  Spaniard  made 
Captain  Clarke  tell  him  that  unless  he  would  surrender  the  three 
prisoners  he  would  fight  him.  "Having  heard  this  he  replied  with 
great  anger  that  they  might  go  to  the  Devil."  This  conversation  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  boy  wdio  acted  as  interpreter. 

Lymbry,  who  was  present  at  this  discussion,  was  now  forcibly 
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dragged  away,  but,  behind  the  Virginians,  made  signs  to  the  Spanish 
that  they  should  push  out  to  sea. 

The  Spanish  then  returned  to  the  Caravel,  and  when  they  saw  a 
small  vessel  of  ours  making  towards  them,  they  sailed  away.^ 

The  Spanish  caravel  sailed  to  Havana,  and  Captain  Clarke  re- 
mained a  prisoner  there  one  year,  and  in  Spain  four  years,  where  the 
Spanish  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  get  information  from 
him  about  the  Colony.  Such  information  as  he  gave  them  was  mis- 
leading."  He  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  no  one. 

The  three  Spanish  spies  thus  arrested  and  established,  as  it  were, 
within  the  Colony,  were  the  "Alcayde"  Don  Diego  de  Molina,  the 
leader,  Ensign  Marco  Antonio  Perez  and  Francis  Lymbry."^  The 
last  ]\Iolina  described  as  being  reputed  to  be  an  Englishman  and  a 
pilot.  He  claimed  to  be  from  Aragon,  and  really  no  one,  says 
]\Iolina,  would  take  him  to  be  a  foreigner.  The  Duke  of  Lerma 
writing  about  them  said  they  were  persons  of  great  consideration. 
Atolina  was  a  grandee  of  Spain. 

The  prisoners  w^ere  kept  at  the  fort,  and  not  allowed  to  go  to 
Jamestown  until  July. 

Ensign  Perez  did  not  live  long.  He  died  about  February,  1612. 
Molina  says  ''more  from  hunger  than  sickness,  but  certainly  with 
the  patience  of  a  Saint,  and  the  spirit  of  a  good  soldier."  "* 

Two  letters  from  Molina,  obtained  by  Alexander  Brown  from  the 
General  xA.rchives  of  Simancas,  are  preserved  in  his  great  work. 
One  is  dated  May  28th,  1613,  addressed,  as  he  infers,  to  \^elasco. 
It  w'as  delivered  to  him  by  one  who  was  "perfectly  trustworthy." 
It  was  sent  between  the  soles  of  his  shoe,  where  it  was  sewed  in. 

In  this  letter  he  states  that  when  he  came  to  Virginia  he  wrote  to 
the  same  person  to  whom  this  was  sent,  Velasco,  and  to  his  ]\Iajesty, 
the  King  of  Spain ;  but  those  letters  do  not  seem  to  have  reached 
their  destination.  These  letters  were  in  cipher,  but  no  answer  to 
them  was  received  by  him.  He  tells  the  King  now  that  it  would  be 
well  "to  cut  short  the  advance  of  a  Hydra,"  for  so  he  calls  Vir- 
ginia, "in  its  infancy,  since  the  intention  is  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  West,'"'  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  and  I  do  not  doubt,"  says  he, 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  511-522. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  152-153;  Genesis  of  the  United  States, 
pp.  51S-522. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  507,  650. 

■*  Same,  p.  650. 

^  Spain's  dominion  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
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"that  great  results  will  follow,  because  the  advantages  of  this  place 
are  such  as  to  make  it  a  rendezvous  of  all  the  pirates  of  Europe, 
where  they  will  be  well  received." 

He  then  tells  us  his  ideas  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  some- 
thing about  the  Indians  and  what  the  English  were  doing  in  the 
Bermudas,  the  depth  of  the  rivers,  and  so  on. 

He  said,  "if  today  three  hundred  men  should  come,  the  first  year 
consumes  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  there  is  no  year  that 
half  of  them  do  not  die.  Last  year  there  were  seven  hundred  people 
here,  and  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  remain,  because  the  hard 
work,  and  the  scanty  food,  on  public  works,  kills  them,  and  increases 
the  discontent  in  which  they  live,  seeing  themselves  treated  like 
slaves,  with  great  cruelty." 

''Hence  a  good  many  have  gone  to  the  Indians,  of  whom  some 
have  died  at  their  hands,  and  others  have  gone  out  to  sea,  being  sent 
out  to  fish,  and  those  who  remain  do  so  by  force,  and  are  anxious  to 
see  a  fleet  come  from  Spain  to  release  them  from  this  misery,  be- 
cause from  the  grievance  which  they  suffer  they  call  upon  God  and 
appeal  to  your  Majesty,  in  whom  they  place  great  hopes." 

"And  thus  let  a  fleet  come  and  give  them  a  passage  to  that  King- 
dom, not  a  single  person  will  take  up  arms,"  and  so  forth. 

As  to  our  forts,  he  says  they  were  "so  fragile  that  a  kick  would 
destroy  them."  He  says  the  men  are  not  soldiers,  though  they  make 
a  great  profession  of  it,  many  having  served  in  Flanders  in  favor  of 
Holland.  He  had  not  seen  Jamestown,  but  did  not  think  much  of  it. 
One  night,  he  says  "the  Indians  broke  in  and  took  the  whole  place 
without  resistance  being  made,  shooting  arrows  in  at  all  the  doors, 
so  I  do  not  fear  any  difficulty  in  taking  this  place,  nor  Bermuda." 

He  said  Jamestown  had  1 50  persons,  and  6  guns. 

He  further  stated  that  he  had  not  suffered  "excessively  although 
considerably."  He  wrote  that  he  had  been  found  "acceptable  to  the 
people  here,"  who  sympathized  with  him  in  proportion  to  their  own 
misery. 

He  summed  up  the  military  strength  here  as  consisting  of  "not 
quite  two  hundred  effective  men,  and  they  are  badly  disciplined." 

He  thinks  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  would  suffice  to  overthrow 
the  Colony,  "because  no  succor  is  expected  from  England  to  resist."  ^ 

His  next  letter,  which  was  directed  to  Velasco,  was  dated  July  8th, 
161 3.  In  this  he  pays  many  compliments  to  the  English,  how  faith- 
ful they  were  in  keeping  their  word,  and  how  well  he  had  been 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  646-652. 
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treated.  Brown  thinks  the  letter  was  a  decoy  intended  to  fall  into 
their  hands. 

He  further  says  that  he  and  the  sailor  with  him  were  allowed  to 
go  about  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  Englishmen. 

He  is  anxious  to  be  exchanged  for  Captain  Clarke.^ 

We  must  remember  that  this  account  of  our  Colony  is  from  one 
of  its  foes  who  was  not  disposed  to  view  anything  about  it  with  the 
least  sympathy,  or  favor.  All  that  about  the  members  of  the  Colony 
looking  for  relief  to  the  King  of  Spain,  whose  government  burnt 
"heretics,"  was  merely  put  in  to  encourage  a  lethargic  monarch  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  Colony. 

Philip  III.,  however,  was  moved  somewhat  by  what  he  knew 
about  Molina,  and  wrote  to  his  new  ambassador  at  London,  Gondo- 
mar,  charging  him  to  "endeavor  with  great  energy  to  secure  these 
three  sailors  their  freedom,  taking  for  this  purpose  all  such  measures 
as  may  be  most  efficient."  ^ 

The  Spaniards  all  this  time  were  still  keeping  Captain  Clarke,  and 
claimed  to  have  used  him  well,  while  they  charged  that  one  of  their 
men  in  Virginia  had  died  of  hunger.^ 

It  seems  that  Lymbry  was  playing  a  double  part.  He  appears  to 
have  been  really  in  the  service  of  England.  He  was  an  "English 
pilot  of  the  Navy."  A  letter  from  Hugh  Lee  to  the  secretary  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  written  in  Madrid,  on  November  12th,  161 1,  speaks  of 
him  as  our  English  pilot,  and  the  writer  was  pleased  over  the  suc- 
cess of  his  adventure,  in  that  the  caravel  in  which  he  went  returned 
without  him,  but  he  was  uncertain  whether  he  was  detained  in  Vir- 
ginia against  his  will,  "or  that  out  of  love  to  his  country  he  stayed 
himself."  The  writer  however  was  very  glad  that  he  did  not  return 
to  make  any  report  to  Spain. ^ 

The  Spanish  Council  of  War  reported  the  transaction  also  as  a 
success  to  Philip  TIL,  and  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  his  Prime  Minister, 
planned  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  three  prisoners  by  having  their 
ambassador  at  London  pretend  to  James  I.,  that  these  men  were 
acting  under  orders  from  the  Governor  of  Havana,  and  were  search- 
ing for  a  Spanish  vessel  which  was  lost.  That  they  had  gone  ashore 
in  good  faith,  and  had  been  made  prisoners  unlawfully.  "He  is 
commanded,"  writes  Lerma,  "to  use  all  diligence  with  that  King, 

*  Same,  pp.  652-654. 

'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pages  654, 
'  Same,  p.  657. 

*  Same,  p.  509. 
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employing  all  necessary  skill  and  dexterity,  to  keep  from  him  the 
purpose  for  which  these  prisoners  went  there."  ^ 

In  quite  a  correspondence  which  Philip  III.  had  with  his  Ambas- 
sador on  this  subject,  the  King  is  anxious  for  their  release,  and  that 
their  identity  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  English.  He  did  not 
want  them  to  know  that  the  prisoners  were  important  men. 

Then  the  Ambassador,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Philip,  affirms  Dale's 
statement  of  the  transaction  in  a  way  which  explains  it.  He  says 
that  the  three  "were  left  there  on  shore  as  hostage  for  the  pilot, 
whom  they  gave  them  so  that  he  might  guide  them  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river."  ^ 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Spaniards  had  only  asked  for 
the  pilot  to  help  them  get  out  of  the  river,  and  had  left  the  three  men 
in  the  hands  of  the  Virginians  as  security  for  the  release  of  Captain 
Clarke. 

Philip  ordered  that  other  "trustworthy  persons"  be  sent  over  to 
\'irginia  to  report  on  its  condition  and  progress.^ 

In  March,  161 2,  Philip  contemplated  a  direct  attack  on  Virginia, 
and  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  war  with  England,  rather  than 
let  that  settlement  go  on.  What  held  them  back  from  actually  doing 
this,  was  a  firm  belief  that  the  Colony  would  die  a  natural  death 
without  their  taking  the  trouble  to  kill  it."* 

Molina  was  given  a  certain  amount  of  liberty.  He  was  allowed 
to  fish,  etc.,  but  always  was  guarded.  Taking  advantage  of  this  lib- 
erty he  persuaded  his  guards  to  run  away  with  him.  They  purposed 
to  go  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Florida.  For  five  days  they  pur- 
sued their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  O-can-a-ho-en,  which 
Brown  thinks  was  possibly  in  the  Oc-ca-nee-che  country  near  Hills- 
boro,  North  Carolina.  This  was  on  the  great  trail,  he  says,  between 
the  Virginia  and  Georgia  Indians,  where  the  Spanish  Roman  Catho- 
lic missions  were.   It  was  in  the  summer  that  they  left. 

Here  they  were  stopped  by  Indians,  taken  prisoners  and  brought 
back  to  Jamestown.  Hamor  tells  us  that  these  Indians  were  "hired 
by  us  to  hunt  them  home,  to  receive  their  deserts."  ' 

Sir  Thomas  Dale  was  not  the  man  to  pass  lightly  over  such  an 
act  as  this.  They  were  brought  to  trial.   Edward  Coles,  Kitchins  and 

'  Same,  pp.  509-510. 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  526,  527. 

'  Same,  pp.  537-538. 

'  Same,  pp.  539,  635,  656. 

°  Hamor's  Discourse,  p.  27. 
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three  others,  were  condemned  and  executed,  how,  we  are  not  told, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  by  a  method  "more  severe  than  usual  in 
England."   It  would  seem  that  they  were  tortured. 

The  two  Spaniards  were  then  placed  in  close  confinement  in  a 
stockade  near  Jamestown,  Lymbry  being  taken  from  the  ship,  the 
Treasurer,  where  he  was  being  confined. 

Before  going  into  his  new  prison,  however,  Molina  managed  to 
give  two  letters  to  two  other  spies  in  the  pay  of  Gondomar.  They 
were  concealed  in  a  coil  of  rope  and  between  the  soles  of  his  shoes. 
The  letters  were  sent  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  at  London.^ 

Molina  managed  to  spend  some  of  his  time  as  a  proselyter  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  reconverted  a  gentleman  from  Venice 
who  was  here,  and  claimed  to  have  made  Roman  Catholics  of  several 
of  the  Virginia  Colonists." 

Our  detention  of  their  spies  kept  the  Spaniards  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance about  the  Colony.  They  wanted  more  light,  and  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  Molina  released,  "and  to  this  end  have 
clapt  up  Clarke,  the  English  pilot,  into  close  prison,  and  I  hear  they 
mean  to  send  him  to  the  galleys,  hoping  thereby  that  Clarke's  friends, 
to  redeem  him  will  labor  for  the  restitution  of  the  other,  by  whom 
they  hope  to  describe  the  true  state  of  Virginia."  ^ 

So  insistent  was  Philip  about  the  release  of  the  Spanish  spies  that 
he  ordered  his  Ambassador  "without  ever  taking  his  hand  from  it" 
to  arrange  the  exchange  with  the  King  of  England.  He  secured  a 
special  audience  with  James  about  this,  which  resulted  in  an  order 
from  England  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  to 
send  the  prisoners  to  England.^ 

During  this  controversy  Zuiiiga  was  succeeded  by  Count  Gondo- 
mar as  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  London,  an  important  change  for 
Virginia,  because  the  former  Ambassador  advised  the  removal  of 
the  Virginia  Colony  by  force,  while  the  new  ambassador  did  not.^' 

Gondomar  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  peremptory  order  to  have 
Molina  brought  to  London,  the  first  order  on  that  subject,  issued 
more  than  a  year  before,  not  having  produced  him.^ 

The  special  order  from  the  King,  about  the  two  prisoners,  arrived 
in  Jamestown  early  in  1615.   It  took  over  a  year  to  comply  with  it, 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  211-212. 
^  Same,  p.  175. 

"  Sir  John  Digby,  English  ambassador  to  Spain,  writing  to  Sir  James  Lake,  May 
26th,  1613,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  635. 
*  Same,  p.  638. 
^  Same,  pp.  656,  663. 
"  Same,  p.  659. 
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but  about  May  ist,  1616,  the  Treasurer,  under  Captain  Samuel  Ar- 
gall,  sailed  from  Virginia.  Dale,  Captain  John  Martin,  John  Rolfe 
and  his  wife  Pocahontas,  their  little  son,  several  Indians  and  others, 
were  on  board.   Among  them  were  Molina  and  Lymbry.^ 


ROYAL    PALACE    AT    CINTRA,    PORTUGAL. 


They  were  being  brought  over  to  be  exchanged  for  Captain 
Clarke,  who  had  been  delivered  by  the  Spaniards  to  Sir  John  Digby, 
the  English  Ambassador  in  Spain,  at  his  house  in  Madrid,  in  Jan- 
uary of  that  year.- 

Molina  and  Lymbry  both  started  for  England,  but  Lymbry  did 
not  reach  there.  He  was  executed  during  the  voyage.  He  was  re- 
garded, no  doubt,  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  an  English  pilot  taken 
in  the  service  of  Spain. ^ 

Molina  reached  London  and  was  set  at  liberty  in  exchange  for 
Clarke. 

Captain  Clarke  returned  to  Virginia  in  16 19.  He  lived  to  make 
other  voyages  to  the  Colony,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by 

^Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  230. 

^  Same,  p.  234.   Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  p.  10. 

°  Same,  pp.  204,  230. 
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the  Virginia  Company.   He  was  the  pilot  on  the  Mayflower  in  1620, 
returned  to  Virginia  in  1623,  and  died  within  this  Colony.^ 

The  last  we  hear  of  Molina  is  that  he  was  inciting  the  King  of 
Spain  to  attack  Virginia  and  gain  possession  of  a  silver-mine  here.^ 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  854-855.    Records  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  599. 

^  Brown's  First  RepubHc  in  America,  p.  269. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

POPE  PAUL  V 
MAY  16TH,   1605— JANUARY  28TH,   1621 

DURING  all  but  the  last  three  years  treated  of  in  this  volume, 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  Camillo  Bor- 
ghese,  a  member  of  a  noble  Sienese  family.  He  was  born  at  Rome  on 
September  17th,  1552,  and  was  elected  Pope  on  May  i6th,  1605. 
After  this  event  the  family  became  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Roman  nobility  by  their  union  with  the  Aldobrandini.^  While  en- 
gaged in  the  procession  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  battle 
of  W'eissberg"  he  was  struck  by  apoplexy.  A  second  stroke  followed 
soon  afterwards,  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  it,  on  January  28th. 
1 62 1.  He  assumed  the  name  and  title  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  and  as  such 
we  hear  of  him  at  various  times  as  our  narrative  proceeds. 

After  violent  contests  between  the  French  and  Spanish  parties, 
Cardinal  Borghese,  as  he  then  was,  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate 
by  the  French,  as  one  who  had  the  fewest  enemies,  and  he  was  elected 
before  the  Spaniards  had  heard  that  he  was  proposed. 

The  beginning  of  his  rule,  instead  of  being  signalized  by  some 
act  of  mercy,  as  was  customary,  was  disfigured  by  beheading,  on 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  a  poor  author  named  Piccinardi,  for  hav- 
ing written  an  unpublished  treatise  comparing  Pope  Clement  VIII, 
with  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

Paul  V.  entertained  the  most  exorbitant  ideas  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  papacy.  As  already  mentioned  he  styled  himself 
"Monarch  of  Christendom,"  "Supporter  of  the  Papal  Omnipotence," 
"Vice-god,"  and  "Lord  God  the  Pope."  ^ 

"The  doctrines  that  the  Pope  is  the  sole  vicegerent  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  power  of  the  keys  is  intrusted  to  his  discretion,  and  that  he 
is  to  be  reverenced  in  humility  by  all  nations  and  princes,  he  desired 

^  Camillo  Filippo  Ludovico,  Prince  Borghese,  married  in  1803,  Pauline,  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  then  the  widow  of  General  Leclerc.  The  Borghese  palace 
at  Rome  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  City,  and  contains  a 
splendid  gallery  of  pictures. 

'Or  White  mountain,  November  8th,  1620,  when  Frederick,  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, son-in-law  of  James  I.,  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

'  Preface,  p.  9. 
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to  maintain  in  their  most  extended  significance.  He  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  raised  to  that  seat,  not  by  men,  but  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  with  the  duty  imposed  on  him  of  guarding  every  immunity  of 
the  Church  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  God;  that  he  was  bound  in 
conscience  to  put  forth  all  his  strength  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Church  from  usurpation  and  violence;  he  would  rather  risk  his  life 
to  fulfil  these  duties  than  be  called  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  them 
when  he  should  appear  before  the  throne  of  God.'*  ^ 

Entertaining  such  views  he  was  soon  embroiled  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  whose  love  of  independence  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  matters,  brought  on  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  papal 
pretensions.  From  this  conflict  the  Repul)lic.  led  in  this  matter  by 
Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  came  oft"  substantially  victorious. 

During  his  life  the  struggles  were  more  or  less  continuous  between 
the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Poland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Bohemia,  Austria,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  else- 
where throughout  Europe.  As  expressed  by  Von  Ranke,  "We  find 
Europe  divided  into  two  worlds,  which  at  every  point  encompass, 
restrict,  assail  and  repel  each  other."  " 

As  time  went  on  Paul  V.  became  more  calm  and  moderate,  but 
such  was  the  man  who  held  this  position  of  power  and  of  command- 
ing influence  in  the  aft'airs  of  the  Catholic  portions  of  Europe  when 
the  third  attempt  to  conquer  Virginia,  and  establish  it  as  an  ex- 
clusively Protestant  Colony,  was  under  way.  He  was  Pope  at  the 
time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  no  doubt  regarded  the  Virginia 
movement  as  an  outrageous  and  damnable  performance,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  it  extinguished  in  blood,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  Protestant  attempt  to  settle  to  the  south  of  us  some  years 
previous. 

In  contrast  to  the  more  perfect  union  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  \''on 
Ranke  remarks : 

"The  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  only  without  a  com- 
mon centre,  but,  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  they  had  no  great  leading  power  on  their  side;  the  last 
named  sovereign  having  observed  a  somewhat  equivocal  policy  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.   Lutherans  and  Calvinists  stood  opposed 
to  each  other  with  a  mutual  aversion  that  necessarily  disposed  them 
to  opposite  measures  in  politics.    The  Calvinists  were  further  much 
divided  among  themselves.    Episcopalians^  and  Puritans,'*  Armini- 
^Von  Ranke's   History  of  the   Popes,  Vol.   II,  p.  223.    The  World's  greatest 
Literature,  the  Co-operative  Publication  Society,  1901. 
^  History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  II,  p.  300. 
'The  Colony  of  Virginia  was  Episcopalian. 
*The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  was  Puritan. 
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ans^  and  Gomarists"  assailed  each  other  with   furious  hatred."  ^ 

"CathoHcism  had  no  share  in  that  energy  of  exckisive  dogmatic 
forms  by  which  Protestantism  was  governed;  there  were  momen- 
tous controverted  questions  which  the  former  left  undetermined; 
enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  that  deeper  feeling  of  sentiment  which 
scarcely  attains  to  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  thought,  and 
which  must  ever  arise  from  time  to  time  as  results  of  the  religious 
tendency :  these  Catholicism  absorbed  into  itself ;  controlled  them, 
subjected  them  to  given  rule,  and  rendered  them  subservient  to  its 
purposes,  in  the  forms  of  monastic  asceticism. 

"By  the  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  repressed,  rejected 
and  condemned.  Therefore  it  was  that  these  dispositions,  thus  left 
to  their  own  guidance,  broke  forth  into  the  multi-form  variety  of 
sects  existing  among  Protestants  and  sought  their  own  partial  but 
uncontrolled  paths."  ^ 

"The  Catholic  world  of  this  period  was  of  one  mind  and  faith — 
classical  and  monarchical.  The  Protestant  was  divided — romantic 
and  republican."  ^ 

At  the  time  we  are  now  discussing,  and  for  over  eight  hundred 
years  before  it,  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  a  King  ex  officio,  a  temporal 
sovereign,  as  they  called  it. 

A  portion  of  Italy,  known  as  the  Byzantine  dominion,  was  re- 
conquered by  Narses,  a  general  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  He  led  an 
army  to  Italy  against  the  Ostrogoths  in  552,  and  defeated  them  in 
two  pitched  battles.    He  also  defeated  the  Alamanni  and  Franks  in 

554.  _ 

This  conquered  territory  was  called,  from  its  capital,  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,^  an  exarch  being  the  title  given  in  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire to  the  ruler  of  a  province ;  and  the  exarchate  being  the  territory 
ruled  by  him. 

At  first  it  embraced  all  Italy,  but  parts  of  it  were  rapidly  lost,  until 
only  the  region  around  Ravenna,  called  the  Romagna,  was  retained 
by  the  exarch. 

^The  followers  of  Arminius  (Jacobus  Harmensen,  1 560-1609),  a  Protestant 
divine  of  Leyden.  They  presented  their  doctrines  in  a  "remonstrance"  in  1610, 
whence  they  are  also  called  Remonstrants. 

^The  followers  of  Francis  Gomarus,  a  Calvinistic  controversialist,  born  1563, 
died  1641.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  a  leading  opponent  of 
Arminius  and  the  Arminians. 

'  History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  H,  p.  301. 

■'History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  H,  p.  301. 

^  History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  H,  p.  304,  by  Von  Ranke. 

"  Ravenna  is  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  the  region  or  province  now  called  Emelia, 
next  to,  and  North  of,  the  Marches,  and  South  of  Venice. 
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This  was  again  conquered  by  the  Lombards  in  751;  and  taken 
from  them  by  Pepin  the  Short,  King  of  the  Franks,  in  755,  and  given 
to  Pope  Stephen  II.,  who  thus  became  a  temporal  sovereign.  This 
grant  of  sovereignty  was  confirmed  by  Charles  the  Great. 

The  Papal  States  were  enlarged  by  the  will  of  Matilda  of  Tus- 
cany in  the  12th  century;  and  became  independent  of  the  Empire 
about  1200;  and  Bologna,  Ancona,  Ravenna  and  Ferrara  were  ac- 
(juired  in  the  i6th  century.  So,  at  the  time  Paul  \'.  was  Pope,  these 
States  were  probably  at  their  greatest  expansion. 

Losses  of  territory  occurred  afterwards,  but  as  late  as  1859,  they 
stretched  across  Italy  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  comprised  the  Romagna,  the  Marches,^  Umbria,"  and  the  present 
province  of  Rome. 

After  various  changes  these  States  were  annexed  to  Italy  in  1870, 
and  after  years  of  discussion  a  small  part  of  them,  a  few  acres  com- 
prising St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  were  again,  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Lateran  Treaty,  signed  February  iith.  and  ratified  June  7th, 
1929,  erected  by  Italy  into  an  independent  State,  with  the  Pope 
reigning  over  it,  a  small  domain,  but  yet  a  sovereign  State. ^ 

During  the  17th  century  the  Papal  States,  or  States  of  the  Church, 
as  they  were  also  called,  had  their  armies,  and  waged  wars,  and  did 
all  the  otlier  things  which  other  temporal  monarchies  did. 

The  States  were  governed  directly  l)y  the  Pope  himself. 

St.  Peter's  is  the  greatest  monument  of  the  High  Renaissance  in 
Italy. 

It  was  commenced  under  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  It 
was  carried  on  under  different  Popes  and  a  succession  of  architects, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Rosellini  and  Alberti,  who  commenced 
it.  Julius  II.  employed  Bramante,  (1450-1514),  who  was  to  .so  plan 
the  cathedral  as  to  surpass  every  building  previously  erected  in 
Europe. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1506.  When  the  work  had  been 
carried  on  five  or  six  years  Bramante  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Raphael,  Sangallo,  and  then  by  Michael  Angelo  who  superintended 
the  work  for  eighteen  years.  He  planned  the  cupola,  and  said  that 
he  would  elevate  the  Pantheon  to  the  top  of  the  church. 

The  building,  as  Michael  Angelo  planned  it,  was  a  Greek  cross, 
with  a  dome  over  the  intersection  of  the  arms.  Maderno  lengthened 
the  nave,  and  designed  the  portico.   Bernini,  in  1661,  added  the  great 

^  The  Alarches  is  a  province  on  the  Adriatic,   Northeast  of   Rome. 
'  Umbria  is  a  province  in  the  center  of  Italy,  North  of  Rome. 
'  This  appears  on  the  present  maps  as  Latia  or  Roma. 
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court,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  as  an  approach  to  the  facade.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  colored  marble,  and  the  dome  is  richly  dec- 
orated. 

A  writer  in  1841,  says  of  it,  that  St.  Peter's  "stands  at  the  head 


INTERIOR    OF    ST.    PETER  S    CHURCH,    ROME. 

of  all  churches,  if  not  of  all  structures  that  now  exist,  in  point  of 
architectural  elegance  and  costliness  of  finish."  ^ 

With  such  imposing  surroundings,  armed  with  political  and  spir- 
itual weapons,  and  the  traditions  with  which  centuries  had  clothed 
the  of^ce  of  Pope,  Paul  V.,  was  one  of  the  commanding  figures  of 
Europe,  a  powerful  friend,  or  a  formidable  enemy. 

^Fisk's  Travels,  sixth  edition,  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1841,  pp.  316-317. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS, 
1611 

THE  rulers  of  the  several  countries  with  which  this  narrative  is 
concerned,  at  this  time,  were  : 

In  France,  Louis  XIII.,  then  only  ten  years  old,  was  King.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  His  mother  Marie  de'  Medici 
was  acting  as  Regent.  Abandoning  all  the  principles  of  his  father, 
he  was  strongly  Roman  Catholic. 

In  Holland,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  sons  of  William  the 
Silent,  had  been  Governor  of  the  United  Province  since  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father,  in  1584.  He  was  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
Protestantism.  He  had  successfully  resisted  the  Spanish  armies, 
under  Alexander  Farnese.  The  twelve  years'  truce,  now  in  effect, 
made  in  1609,  ^^^  which  was  to  last  until  1621,  left  that  country  to 
enjoy  a  few  years  of  peace. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  then  united,  Philip  III.,  the  son  of  Philip 
II.,  had  reigned  since  the  death  of  his  father,  on  September  13th, 
1598.  Under  Philip  II.,  the  most  bigoted  and  tyrannical  of  mon- 
archs,  Spanish  commerce  and  agriculture  were  nearly  ruined,  and 
the  country  brought  to  bankruptcy,  while  he  was  waging  wars  on. 
and  persecuting,  Protestants,  and  vigorously  upholding  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

His  son,  Philip  III.,  with  less  Aigor  and  ability  than  his  father, 
characterized,  indeed,  as  imbecile  and  fanatical,^  had  recently  fur- 
ther injured  his  country  by  expelling  the  Moriscoes,  losing  thereby 
about  500,000  useful  subjects. 

The  real  power  of  the  State  was  now  wielded  by  his  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Lerma. 

Belgium,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  House  of  x'Xustria  through  the  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  IV.  He  also  became  Emperor,  and  resigned  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip.  Philip  married 
Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  His  title 
'The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  15,  p.  212. 
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passed,  at  his  death,  to  his  son,  who  became  famous  as  Charles  V. 
He  thus  was  the  ruler  over  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  being  the 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  King  of  Spain,  in  short, 
the  most  powerful  ruler  on  earth.  It  was  in  his  reign  also  that  the 
Spaniards  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru. 

With  this  vast  concentration  of  power  in  his  hands,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  suppressing  Protestantism  in  the  Netherlands ;  but,  be- 
fore he  had  gone  far  in  that  direction,  he  abdicated  the  government 
over  that  country  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II.,  in  1555;  and  over 
Spain,  in  1556. 

Philip  II.  made  it  the  especial  object  of  his  ambition  to  extirpate 
the  Protestants,  and  his  efforts  to  do  so  by  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  a  veteran  army  of  Spanish  soldiers,  under  the  savage  Duke  of 
Alva,  tore  the  Netherlands  asunder,  and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  recorded  in  history. 

The  Northern  part  of  the  country,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
most  important  province,  as  Holland,  was  firmly  Protestant,  and, 
under  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  son  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  aided  by  England,  and  other  Protestant  allies,  it  main- 
tained its  rights,  and  finally  established  its  independence  in  1648, 
under  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  fought  on  the  side  of  Spain,  and  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  domination  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  Protestantism. 

Philip  II.,  weary  of  the  struggle,  which  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  undermined  and  wrecked  the  power  of  Spain,  in  1598,  shortly 
before  his  death,  ceded  Belgium  to  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her 
husband,  the  Archduke  Albert,  under  whom  it  formed  a  distinct  and 
independent  kingdom. 

They  were  now,  in  161 1,  the  rulers  of  this  country,  still  at  war 
with  Holland,  actual  hostilities  being  only  suspended  by  the  twelve 
years'  truce  we  have  mentioned. 

The  Archduke  Albert  died,  without  issue,  in  1621.  and  the  coun- 
try fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Spain. 

These  two  countries,  Holland  and  Belgium,  were  the  storm- 
centre  of  Europe  for  generations,  while  the  great  principle  of  free- 
dom of  conscience,  freedom  of  religion,  was  being  maintained  bv 
Holland. 

The  same  struggle  took  place  in  many  other  countries,  and 
through  a  long  period,  but  nothing  equalled  this  heroic  fight  of 
Holland.^ 

^  Motley's  great  works,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  The  United  Nether- 
lands, and  John  of  Barneveld,  tell  most  interestingly  of  these  momentous  affairs. 
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Denmark  early  became  largely  Protestant,  but  both  religions  were 
tolerated.  Frederick  I.  embraced  the  Protestant  form  of  Christian- 
ity, in  1525.  The  succeeding  sovereign,  Christian  IIL,  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  annex  the  churchlands  to  the  Crown,  to  do  very 
much  as  Henry  VIII.  had  done  in  England,  His  successor,  the 
elected  King  Christian  IV^,  was  now  upon  the  throne.  Pie  was  a 
strong  Protestant. 

At  this  time  the  history  of  Norway  was  interwoven  with  that  of 
Denmark,  due  to  what  was  known  as  the  Calmar  Union  in  1397. 
Sweden  was  a  party  also  to  this,  until  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century,  when  she  withdrew  ;  but  Norway  had  practically  no  separate 
history  of  her  own  from  that  union  to,  and  beyond,  the  time  of  which 
we  now  write.  The  Danish  kings  were  accepted  in  Norway  with  but 
occasional  dissent  or  resistance. 

Denmark  was  thus  at  this  time  a  more  formidal^le  power  than  at 
present.  Becoming  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Sweden,  she 
now  invades  that  country,  and  takes  the  region  of  southeastern 
Sweden. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  IX.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  II.,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  now  ascends  the  throne  of  Sweden.  He  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  renowned  supporters  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

Rudolph  II.,  son  of  Maximilian  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,^  a  Roman  Catholic  under  the  influence  of  the  Court  of 
Spain,  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  his  younger  brother  Mat- 
thias, who  intrigued  against  him,  as  King  of  Hungary,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Austria  and  Moravia,  in  1608;  and  who  was  forced  to 
grant  religious  freedom  in  his  "letter  of  Majesty"  to  the  Bohemian 
Protestants,  in  1609;  now,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  over- 
throw Matthias,  he  is  forced  to  resign  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia 
to  him  in  161 1.    He  was  crowned  at  Prague,  King  of  Bohemia. 

The  virtual  ruler  of  Germany,  therefore,  at  this  time  was  Mat- 
thias, who,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Rudolph  II.,  the  next  year 
(1612),  was  elected  Emperor.    He  was  to  reign  until  1619. 

'  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or  the  German-Roman  Empire,  were  names  as- 
sumed by  the  German  Empire,  claiming  to  be  the  representative  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  called  "Holy"  because  of  an  interdependence  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Church.  The  Emperors  were  elected  by  seven  persons,  the  Archbishops  of 
Mainz,  Treves  and  Cologne,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Duke  of  Saxony,  often  called  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg.  Some  other  electors  were  added  later.  This  Empire  began 
with  Charlemagne,  and  comprised  in  general  the  German-speaking  peoples  in 
central  Europe.    The  power  of  this  empire  was  now  on  the  decline. 
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Poland,  then  an  elective  monarchy,  was  under  the  rule  of  Sigis- 
mund  III.,  with  his  capital  at  Warsaw,  having  been  moved  there 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Cracow/  He  was  to  reign  until  1632.  Sigis- 
mund  was  a  Swedish  prince,  and  had  inherited  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
but  had  been  deposed,  and  succeeded  there  by  Charles  IX.,  in  1604. 
He  was  a  relentless  foe  of  Protestantism,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
extirpate  it  from  his  dominions. 

In  Poland  the  struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics was  led  by  the  Jesuits.  Speaking  of  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits,  we 
are  told:  ''They  not  unfrequently  celebrated  Ascension-day  by  as- 
saulting those  of  the  evangelical  persuasion ;  breaking  into  their 
houses,  plundering  and  destroying  their  property.  Woe  to  the 
Protestant  whom  they  could  seize  in  his  house,  or  whom  they  even 
met  in  the  streets  on  these  occasions. 

The  evangelical  (Protestant)  church  of  Cracow  was  attacked  in 
the  year  1606,  and  in  the  following  year  the  churchyard  was  furi- 
ously stormed,  the  dead  being  torn  from  their  graves.  In  161 1,  the 
church  of  the  Protestants  in  W^ilna"  was  destroyed,  and  their  minis- 
ters maltreated  or  murdered. 

"In  1615,  a  book  appeared  in  Posen^  which  maintained  that  the 
Protestants  had  no  right  to  dwell  in  that  city.  In  the  following  year 
the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  destroyed  the  Bohemian  church  so  com- 
pletely that  they  left  no  one  stone  remaining  upon  another;  and  the 
Lutheran  church  was  burnt."  ^ 

The  reign  of  Sigismund  was  a  disastrous  one  for  Poland.  It  was 
distinguished  by  military  revolts  and  religious  tumults. 

The  power  of  the  nobles  of  this  country  was  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  its  government.  Thev  kept  as  many  armed  retainers 
as  they  pleased.  Each  had  thus  a  little  standing  army  at  his  back. 
They  were  distinguished  further  by  their  striking  costumes,  affecting 
gay  equipages,  quaint  and  semi-Asiatic,  wearing  loose,  flowing 
robes,  high  boots,  carrying  swords  resembling  scimitars,  and  with 
shaven  crowns  with  a  single  tuft  of  hair  upon  their  heads. 

Italy  at  this  time  had  no  national  history.  For  centuries  its  terri- 
tory was  divided,  and  its  fate  was  in  the  hands  of  the  other  powers 
of  Europe. 

The  destruction  of  classic  Italy,  with  Rome  as  the  mistress  of  the 

*  The  capital  of  Poland  until  about  1609,  and  the  place  of  the  coronation  of  her 
kings  until  the  i8th  century. 

^The  ancient  capital  of  Lithuania,  a  province  of  Poland. 

'Capital  of  the  province  of  Posen  in  Prussia;  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Poland. 

*  Von  Kanke's  History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  2,  p.  271. 
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world,  wrought  by  the  northern  barbarians,  the  Goths,  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  Lombards,^  was  not  finally  undone  until  its  unification 
in  1870,  under  the  present  reigning  house  of  Savoy. 

Five  powers,  however,  finally  rose  within  its  limits,  which,  more 
than  any  others,  carried  forward  the  torch  of  civilization;  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  republic  of  Florence,  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  the  States  of  the  Church.  This  last  constituted, 
of  course,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Pope  was  the  King  of  these  States.  At  this  time,  as  we  have  stated, 
this  ruler  was  Pope  Paul  V. 

Russia,  torn  by  the  claims  of  the  two  false  Dimitris,  had  become 
the  theatre  of  war  for  the  two  ri\'al  powers.  Catholic  Poland,  then 
ruled  by  Sigismund  III.,"  and  Protestant  Sweden,  ruled  by  Charles 
IX.,  and  later  by  his  son,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  It  had  no  stable  gov- 
ernment, and  its  situation  was  frightful.  During  the  commotions 
which  resulted,  the  Poles  were  at  one  time  admitted  into  Moscow.  A 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Russian  people  and  these  Poles.  To 
clear  the  neighborhood,  the  Poles  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  nearest 
streets.  The  fire  spread,  and  Moscow  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.^ 
The  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

These  disorders  were  only  ended  by  the  election  of  Mikhail  Ro- 
manof,  which  brought  peace,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  dynasty 
which  had  a  most  honorable  foundation,  and  which  lasted  until  the 
Russian  government  was  subverted  by  the  Bolshe\'iks. 

James  I.  dissolves  his  first  Parliament  for  not  meeting  his  wishes ; 
and,  in  order  to  raise  money,  he  institutes  the  order  of  Baronet.  A 
limited  number,  two  hundred,  were  created,  and  all  applicants  had 
to  come  up  to  certain  requirements  as  to  birth,  social  standing  and 
fortune.  £1095  ^^^^  to  be  paid  for  the  honor,  which  was  professedly 
to  be  used  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  at  this  time  being  settled  and  cultivated  by  the  English 
and  Scotch  Protestants,  under  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted  of 
supplanting  the  original  Roman  Catholic  Irish  owners  of  those  lands 
with  Protestants.  But  the  money  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the 
King  for  his  own  purposes. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  still  shut  up  in  the  Tower. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Beauchamp  and  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  For 
this  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

'  The  long  beards. 

^  He  had  inherited  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  1592,  and  was  crowned  King  of 
Sweden,  in  1594,  but  was  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.,  in  1604. 

^  Rambaud's  History  of  Russia,  translated  by  L.  B.  Long,  Boston;  H.  A.  Balles 
&  Co.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  336-341. 
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The  States  General  of  Holland  deprive  Vorstius,  a  Remonstrant,^ 
of  his  professor's  chair  at  Leyden,  by  desire  of  King  James. 
The  Jesuits  form  a  settlement  in  Paraguay. 


PUERTA    DEL    SOL,    THE    GATEWAY    OF    THE    SUN,    MADRID. 


Two  hundred  thousand  persons  perish  of  the  pestilence  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

*The  Arminians  were  so  called  because  they  formulated  their  creed,  (A.D. 
1610),  in  five  articles,  entitled  "The  Remonstrance."  This  document  expressed  their 
points  of  divergence  from  strict  Calvinism,  and  was  presented  to  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

CAPTAIN  PERCY  LEAVES  VIRGINIA 
APRIL,   1612 

IN  April,  1 61 2,  there  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Virginia,  never 
to  return,  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  connected  with 
its  early  history,  one  who  had  come  over  in  the  first  fleet,  and  had 
twice  acted  as  governor,  that  man  was  Captain  George  Percy. 

He  concludes  his  True  Relation  with  an  account  of  the  nice  time 
he  had  on  the  voyage  back  to  England.    He  says : 

"Thus  having  related  unto  your  Lordship^  the  true  proceedings  in 
Virginia  from  Sir  Thomas  Gates'  shipwreck^  until  my  departure  out 
of  the  country,  which  was  the  22nd  of  April,  1612. 

"The  which  day  I  set  sail  in  a  ship  named  the  Trial ;  and  having 
by  computation  sailed  about  two  hundred  leagues  with  a  reasonably 
good  wind  and  fair  weather,  upon  a  sudden,  a  great  storm  did  arise, 
insomuch  that  the  mission  mast^  did  spring  with  the  violence  of  the 
winds. 

"And  lying  in  the  great  cabin,  where  the  mission  stood, ^  I  was 
thereby  much  endangered,  and  in  peril  of  my  life,  for  the  same  with 
great  force  did  grate  upon  my  cabin,  and  narrowly  missed  me.  And 
a  barrel  full  with  beer  being  in  the  cabin,  the  mission  struck  the 
same  to  pieces  (so)  that  all  the  beer  did  run  about  the  cabin. 

"The  storm  ceasing,  and  our  mission  amended,^  we  recovered 
Flores,*^  Cowes,'^  and  St.  Michelles,^  not  touching  at  any  of  these 

^  His  brother,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

^  The  wreck  of  the  Sea  Adventure. 

'  Presumably  the  same  as  the  mizzenmast.  the  rear  mast,  in  case  of  a  vessel 
having  three. 

■*  Passed  through  above  the  place  where  the  mast  was  fastened  to  the  keel  of  the 
vessel. 

°  Repaired. 

"  One  of  the  two  most  western  islands  of  the  Azores,  the  group  of  islands  well 
out  in  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite  the  coast  of  Portugal.  It  has  been  mentioned  three 
times  before  in  these  narratives ;  and  it  was  off  this  island  that  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville  was  mortally  wounded  in  his  last,  brilliant  fight  with  the  Spaniards. 

'  East  and  West  Cowes  are  places  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  close 
to  the  south  coast  of  England. 

*  A  small  island  near  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Irish  Sea. 
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islands,  but  shaped  our  course  Northward,  where,  falHng  becahned, 
our  danger  was  greater  than  the  former,  for  fear  of  famine  and  want 
of  food,  having  but  a  poor  small  quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  that 
was  so  stenchous  that  only  washing  my  hands  therewith  I  could  not 
endure  the  scent  thereof. 

"Our  greatest  store  of  food  was  peas,  and  those  were  so  cor- 
rupted, mouldy,  rotten,  worm-eaten,  that  there  was  no  substance  left 
in  them,  but,  being  stirred,  would  crumble  into  dust.  So  that  for 
want  of  food  we  were  like  to  perish. 

"But  God  looking  mercifully  upon  us,  when  we  least  expected  to 
see  our  native  country  again,  we  happily^  met  with  a  ship  of  London, 
bound  for  Newfoundland,  one  Baker  being  master  thereof,  who  re- 
lieved us  with  beef,  fish,  bread,  beer,  and  tobacco,  which  greatly 
comforted  us,  and  saved  our  lives,  for  it  was  above  thirty  days  after 
before  we  made  land,  which  w'as  Ireland. 

"So,  after  a  long,  dangerous  voyage,  we  did  fall  with  the  land, 
and  put  into  Crookhaven,-  where  we  remained  some  fourteen  days ; 
in  which  time  we  refreshed  ourselves,  and  rexictualled  our  ship. 

"And  then  set  sail  again;  and,  within  eight  days  after,  arrived  in 
England  and  anchored  in  Dover  Road,^  where  we  did  meet  with  Sir 
Samuel  Argall,  bound  for  New  England,  to  displant  the  French 
Colony  there;  the  which,  as  I  after  heard,  he  valliantly  performed.^ 
But  how  just  the  cause"  was,  I  refer  to  a  judicious  censure. 

"So,  staying  some  few  days  at  Dover,  to  accompany  Sir  Samuel. 
I  took  post-horse,  and  froni  thence  rode  to  London."^' 

Thus  Captain  Percy  concludes  his  True  Relation. 

When  Captain  Percy  reached  London,  we  have  no  doubt  what  he 
did  first.  He  went  up  to  the  stately  Northumberland  House,  the 
London  residence  of  the  family,  a  picture  of  which  is  given  in  a 
previous  volume  of  this  series.^ 

Here  he  met  again  his  oldest  brother,  the  Earl  to  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  much  attached,  and  other  members  of  the  large 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  which  counted  eight  sons  and  three 

^Accidentally. 

'On  one  of  the  several  headlands  which  form  the  ragged  southwest  extremity 
of  Ireland ;  not  far  from  Bantry  Bay. 

'The  well  known  place  on  the  southeast  coast  of  England,  with  the  white  cliflfs, 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  coast  of  France. 

*  See  Post,  p.  236.  Dale  and  Argall  defend  the  Bounds  of  Virginia.  This  was 
in  1613. 

"  Controversy. 

"Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  \'ol.  3,  pp.  281-282. 

'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  p.  34. 
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daughters 


His  father  and  mother  had  died  several  years  before, 
but  to  these  brothers  and  sisters  he  no  doubt  told  many  interesting 
things  which  had  happened  on  the  distant  shores  of  Virginia. 


¥ 


^ 


MARY    SIDNEY 
COUNTESS    OF    PEMBROKE. 

An  incorporator  of  the  Virginia  Company 
under  the  Third  Charter. 

The  only  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Married  Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

She  was  interested  in  Sir  Martin  Frobisher's 
voyage  of  1576-78,  in  search  of  the  imaginary 
Northwest  Passage  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  also 
in  Captain  Edward  Eenton's  voyage,  in  1582-83, 
having  the  same  object  in  view. 

She  was  also  a  poetess  and  an  authoress. 


And  from  Northumberland  House,  it  was  probably  not  long  be- 
fore he  again  found  himself  in  Alnwick  Castle,  in  the  North  of 
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England,  the  formidable  stronghold  owned  and  held  by  his  ancestors 
for  centuries.^ 

Percy  again  took  up  arms  in  the  war  declared  by  England,  in 
1624,  against  Spain.  He  distinguished  himself;  one  of  his  fingers 
was  shot  off;  he  became  Captain  of  a  company  in  1627;  and  died, 
unmarried,  in  1632.^ 

*  For  picture  of  this  castle,  see  the  above  work,  page  32. 
"  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  964. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  POCAHONTAS, 

AND 

SOME  OF  ARGALL'S  OTHER  SERVICES 

1612 

ONE  of  the  most  enterprising,  capable  and  resourceful  men  of 
our  early  history  was  Samuel  Argall,  known  first  as  Captain, 
and  then,  having  been  knighted,  as  Sir  Samuel  Argall. 

An  account  of  some  of  his  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Colony  is 
given  by  him  in  a  letter  written  to  Nicholas  Hawes,  in  June  161 3. 
Here  is  what  he  says : 

"Within  seven  weeks  after  my  departure  from  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, being  the  three  and  twentieth  of  July,  161 2,  I  fell  with  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  in  the  latitude  of  forty  degrees.  The  twelfth  of 
September,  with  all  my  men  in  good  health,  the  number  being  sixty- 
two,  and  all  my  victuals  very  well  conditioned ;  my  course  being 
fifty  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  Azores. 

"The  seventeenth,  I  arrived  at  Point  Comfort,  where  by  the  dis- 
creet and  provident  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  great 
pains  and  hazard  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  I  found  both  the  country  and 
people  in  far  better  estate  there  than  the  report  was  by  such  as  came 
home  in  Sir  Robert  Mansfield's  ship.^ 

"From  my  arrival  until  the  first  of  November,  I  spent  my  time  in 
helping  to  repair  such  ships  and  boats  as  I  found  here  decayed  for 
lack  of  pitch  and  tar,  and  in  pursuing  the  Indians  with  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  for  the  corn,  of  which  we  got  some  cjuantity.  which  we  were 
like  to  have  bought  very  dearly,  for,  by  the  providence  of  God.  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  escaped  killing  very  narrowly. 

"Then  about  the  beginning  of  November,  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  I  carried  Sir  Thomas  Dale  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
Island,^  to  have  his  opinion  of  the  inhabiting  of  it,  who,  after  three 

'  His  ship  was  the  John  and  Francis  which  made  several  voyages  to  Virginia. 
The  owner  of  this  vessel  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  England,  and  was 
at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia.  His  name  is  also  presented 
under  the  form  Mansell.  Alexander  Brown  gives  quite  a  biography  of  him. 
Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  941-2. 

"  An  account  of  this  is  given  further  on  in  the  Chapter,  The  Great  Land 
Owners. 
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days  march  in  discovering  it,  approved  very  well  of  the  place,  and  so 
much  the  better,  because  we  found  abundance  of  fish  there,  and  very 
great  cod,  which  we  caught  in  five  fathom  water,  of  which  we  are  in 
hope  to  get  a  great  quantity  this  summer,  for  the  relief  of  our  men, 
as  also  to  find  safe  passage  for  boats  and  barges  thither  by  a  cut  out 
of  the  bottom  of  our  bay  into  the  De  la  Warre  Bay.  For  which  fish- 
ing and  l)etter  discovery  I  have  my  ship  ready,  with  my  company  in 
as  good  health,  as  at  my  arrival,  and  as  they  have  continued  ever 
since;  for  which,  God  be  glorified,  to  whom  we  give  daily  thanks, 
for  the  continuance  of  his  mercy. 

"After  my  return  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Island,  T  fitted  my 
ship  to  fetch  corn  from  Potomac,  by  trading  with  the  Indians,  and 
so  set  sail  from  Point  Comfort  the  first  of  December.  And  being 
entered  into  Pembroke^  River,  I  met  with  the  King  of  Pas-ptan-zie" 
a  hunting,  who  went  presently  aboard  with  me,  seeming  to  be  very 
glad  of  my  coming,  and  told  me  that  all  the  Indians  there  were  my 
very  great  friends,  and  that  they  had  good  store  of  corn  for  me, 
which  they  had  provided  the  year  before,  which  we  found  to  be  true. 

"Then  I  carried  my  ship  presently  before  his  town,  and  there 
built  me  a  stout  shallop,  to  get  the  corn  aboard  withal ;  which  being 
done,  and  having  concluded  a  peace  with  divers  other  Indian  lords, 
and  likewise  given  and  taken  hostages,  I  hasted  to  James  Town, 
being  the  first  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Point  Comfort  the  first  of 
February. 

"In  this  voyage  I  got  i,ioo  bushels  of  corn,  which  I  delivered 
into  the  several  store-houses,  according  unto  the  direction  of  Sir  T. 
Gates,  besides  the  quantity  of  300  bushels  reserved  for  mine  com- 
pany. 

"As  soon  T  had  unladen  this  corn,  I  set  my  men  to  the  felling  of 
timber,  for  the  building  of  a  frigate,  which  I  left  half  finished  in 
the  hands  of  the  carpenters  at  Point  Comfort,  the  19th  of  -March, 
and  returned  myself  with  the  ship  into  Pembroke  River, ^  and  so 
discovered  to  the  head  of  it.  which  is  about  65  leagues  into  the  land, 
and  navigable  for  any  ship.  And  then  marching  into  the  country,  I 
found  great  store  of  cattle*  as  big  as  kine,  of  which,  the  Indians  that 
were  my  guides,  killed  a  couple,  which  we  found  to  be  very  good  and 
wholesome  meat,  and  are  very  easy  to  be  killed,  in  regard  thev  are 
heavy,  slow,  and  not  so  wild  as  other  beasts  of  the  wilderness. 

"In  this  journey  T  likewise  found  a  mine,  of  which  I  have  sent  a 

*  The  Pembroke,  now  the  Rappahannock. 

*  A  town  on  the  Potomac,  at  which  Henry  Spelman  lived  for  .some  time. 

*  The  Rappahannock.  ■*  Buffaloes. 
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trial  into  England,  and  likewise  a  strange  kind  of  earth,  the  virtue 
whereof  I  know  not;  but  the  Indians  eat  it  for  physic,  alledging 
that  it  cureth  the  sickness  and  pain  of  the  belly.  I  likewise  found  a 
kind  of  water  issuing  out  of  the  earth  which  hath  a  tart  taste  much 
like  unto  alum-water,  it  is  good  and  wholesome  for  my  men  did 
drink  much  of  it,  and  never  found  it  otherwise.  I  also  found  an 
earth  like  a  gum,  white  and  clear;  another  sort  red,  like  terra  sigil- 
lata;^  another  very  white,  and  of  so  light  a  substance,  that  being- 
cast  into  the  water,  it  swameth. 

"W^'hilst  I  was  in  this  business,  I  was  told  by  certain  Indians,  my 
friends,  that  the  great  Powhatan's  daughter,  Pocahontas,  was  with 
the  great  King  Potomac,"  whither  I  presently  repaired,  resolving  to 
possess  myself  of  her  by  any  stratagem  that  I  could  use,  for  the 
ransoming  of  so  many  Englishmen  as  were  prisoners  with  Pow- 
hatan ;  as  also  to  get  such  arms  and  tools,  as  he,  and  other  Indians 
had  got  by  murder  and  stealing  from  others  of  our  nation,  with 
some  quantity  of  corn,  for  the  Colony's  relief. 

"So  soon  as  I  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  town,  I  manned  my 
boat  and  sent  on  shore  for  the  King  of  Pas-ptan-zie,  and  Ensign 
Swift,  whom  I  had  left  as  a  pledge  of  our  love  and  truce  the  voyage 
l)efore.  who  presently  came  and  brought  my  pledge^  with  him,  whom, 
after  I  had  received,  I  brake  the  matter  to  this  King,  and  told  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  betray  Pocahontas  into  my  hands  we  would  be  no 
longer  brothers  nor  friends. 

"He  alleged  that  if  he  should  undertake  this  business,  then  Pow- 
ha-tan  would  make  wars  upon  him  and  his  people.  But  upon  my 
promise  that  I  would  join  with  him  against  him,  he  repaired  pres- 
ently to  his  brother,  the  great  King  of  Potomac,  who  being  made 
accjuainted  wnth  the  matter,  called  his  council  together,  and  after 
some  few  hours  deliberation,  concluded  rather  to  deliver  her  into 
my  hands  than  lose  my  friendship. 

"So  presently,  he  betrayed  her  into  my  boat,  wherein  I  carried 
her  aboard  my  ship. 

"This  done,  an  Indian  was  dispatched  to  Powhatan,  to  let  him 
know,  that  I  had  taken  his  daughter;  and  if  he  would  send  home 
the  Englishmen  whom  he  detained  in  slavery,  with  such  arms  and 
tools  as  the  Indians  had  gotten  and  stolen,  and  also  a  great  quantity 

^  Lemnian  earth,  a  kind  of  astringent  earth  of  fatty  consistency  and  reddisli 
color,  used  medicinally.    It  resembles  clay  and  removes  impurities  like  soap. 

"  Pocahontas  at  this  time  was  said  to  be  "going  a  feasting  upon  a  river  to  visit 
certain  friends."    Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  655. 

*  Ensign   Swift. 
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of  corn,  that  then  he  should  have  his  daughter  restored,  otherwise 
not. 

"This  news  much  grieved  this  great  King,  yet,  without  delay,  he 
returned  the  messenger  with  this  answer.  That  he  desired  me  to 
use  his  daughter  well,  and  hring  my  ship  into  his  river,^  and  there 
he  would  give  me  my  demands ;  which  being  performed,  I  should 
deliver  him  his  daughter  and  we  should  be  friends. 

"Having  received  this  answer,  I  presently  departed  from  Potomac, 
being  the  13th  of  April,  and  repaired  with  all  speed  to  Sir  T.  Gates, 
to  know  of  him  upon  what  condition  he  would  conclude  this  peace, 
and  what  he  would  demand,  to  whom  I  also  delivered  my  prisoner, 
towards  whose  ransom  within  few  days  this  king  sent  home  seven 
of  our  men,  who  seemed  to  be  very  joyful  for  that  they  were  freed 
from  the  slavery  and  fear  of  cruel  murder  which  they  daily  before 
lived  in.  They  brought  also  three  pieces,  one  broad  axe,  and  a  long 
whip-saw,  and  one  canoe  of  corn. 

"I  being  quit  of  my  prisoner,  went  forward  with  the  frigate  which 
I  had  left  at  Point  Comfort,  and  finished  her. 

"Thus  having  put  my  ship  in  hand  to  be  fitted  for  an  intended 
fishing  voyage,  I  left  that  business  to  be  followed  by  my  master 
with  a  gang  of  men,  and  my  Lieutenant  fortified  on  shore  with  an- 
other gang  to  fell  timber,  and  cleave  planks  to  build  a  fishing  boat. 
My  Ensign  with  another  gang  was  employed  in  the  frigate,  for 
getting  of  fish  at  Cape  Charles,  and  transporting  it  to  Henry's 
Town"  for  the  relief  of  such  men  as  were  there,  and  myself  with  a 
fourth  gang  departed  out  of  the  river  in  my  shallop,  the  first  of 
May,  for  to  discover  the  east  side  of  our  bay,^  which  I  found  to  have 
many  small  rivers  in  it,  and  very  good  harbors  for  boats  and  barges, 
but  not  for  ships  of  any  great  burden.  And  also  great  store  of  in- 
habitants, who  seemed  very  desirous  of  our  love,  and  so  much  the 
rather,  because  they  had  received  good  reports  from  the  Indians  of 
Pembroke  River,"*  of  our  courteous  usage  of  them,  whom  I  found 
trading  with  me  for  corn,  whereof  they  had  great  store. 

"We  also  discovered  a  multitude  of  Islands  bearing  good  meadow 
ground,  and,  as  I  think,  salt  might  easily  be  made  there  if  there  were 
any  good  ponds  digged,  for  that  I  found  salt  kerned"'  where  the 
water  had  overflown  in  certain  places.  Here  is  also  great  store  of 
fish,  both  shellfish  and  other. 

^  The  York,  on  which  his  ca])ital  city  of  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co  stood. 

"Henrico  on  the  James,  founded  by  Dale  in  161 1. 

"  The  Eastern  Shore. 

■*  The    Rappahannock. 

'  Granulated  by  evaporation. 
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"So,  having  discovered  along  the  shore  some  forty  leagues  north- 
ward, I  returned  again  to  my  ship  the  twelfth  of  May,  and  hasted 
forward  my  business  left  in  hand  at  my  departure,  and  fitted  up  my 
ship,  and  built  my  fishing  boat,  and  made  ready  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  the  wind  for  my  fishing  voyage,  of  which  I  beseech 
God  of  his  mercy  to  bless  us."  ^ 

Details  of  how  Pocahontas  was  gotten  on  board  the  ship  are  given 
by  Smith : 

"Pocahontas  was  easily  by  her  friend  Jap-a-zaws  persuaded  to 
go  aboard  with  him  and  his  wife  to  see  the  ship,  for  Captain  Argall 
had  promised  him  a  copper  kettle  to  bring  her  but  to  him,  promising 
no  way  to  hurt  her,  but  keep  her  till  they  could  conclude  a  peace 
with  her  father. 

"The  savage  for  this  copper  kettle  would  have  done  anything,  for 
though  she  had  seen  and  been  in  many  ships,  yet  he  caused  his  wife 
to  fain  how  desirous  she  was  to  see  one,  and  that  he  offered  to  beat 
her  for  her  importunity,  till  she  wept. 

"But  at  last  he  told  her,  if  Pocahontas  would  go  with  her,  he  was 
content.  And  thus  they  betrayed  the  poor  innocent  Pocahontas 
aboard,  where  they  were  all  kindly  feasted  in  the  cabin.  Jap-a-zaws 
treading  oft  on  the  Captain's  foot,  to  remember  he  had  done  his  part. 

"The  Captain,  when  he  saw  his  time,  persuaded  Pocahontas  to 
the  gunroom,  feigning  to  have  some  conference  with  Jap-a-zaws, 
which  was  only  that  she  should  not  perceive  he  was  any  way  guilty 
of  her  captivity.  So,  sending  for  her  again,  he  told  her  before  her 
friends,  she  must  go  with  him,  and  compound  peace  betwixt  her 
country  and  us,  before  she  ever  should  see  Powhatan,  whereat  the 
old  Jew"  and  his  wife  began  to  howl  and  cry  as  fast  as  Pocahontas, 
that  upon  the  Captain's  fair  persuasions,  by  degrees  pacifying  her- 
self, and  Jap-a-zaws  and  his  wife,  with  the  kettle  and  other  toys, 
went  merrily  on  shore,  and  she  to  Jamestown."  ^ 

Bishop  Meade  says  of  the  capture  of  Pocahontas,  that :  "At  this 
time.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  Mr.  Whitaker  were  up  the  river,  en- 
gaged in  their  duties  at  Henrico  and  Bermuda  Hundred.  It  is  most 
probable  that  Pocahontas  was  carried  up  the  river  to  Sir  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Whitaker,  as  being  a  more  distant  place,  and  one  of  greater 

^  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1764- 1765.  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  Vol.  XIX, 
pp.  90-94. 

^  So  he  calls  Jap-a-zaws  for  bargaining  to  betray  Pocahontas  for  the  copper 
kettle,  &c. 

^  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  13  &  seq.  Richmond  Edition,  1819. 
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safety,  since  her  father  might  have  attempted  her  rescue,  or  she  her 
escape  from  Jamestown,  the  place  being  so  much  nearer  to  Pow- 
hatan's residence."  ^ 

Smith's  account  of  how  Powhatan  took  the  capturing  of  his 
daughter  and  what  he  did  about  it,  is  very  different  from  that  given 
by  Argall.    He  says  : 

"This  unwelcome  news  much  troubled  Powhatan,  because  he 
lo\'ed  both  his  daughter  and  our  commodities  well,  yet  it  was  three 
months  after  ere  he  returned  us  any  answer.  Then  by  the  persua- 
sion of  the  Council,^  he  returned  seven  of  our  men,  with  each  of 
them  an  unserviceable  musket,  and  sent  us  word,  that  when  we  would 
deliver  his  daughter,  he  would  make  us  satisfaction  for  all  injuries 
done  us,  and  give  us  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  forever  be 
friends  with  us. 

"That^  he  sent,  were  received  in  part  of  payment,  and  returned  hini 
this  answer:  'That  his  daughter  should  be  well  used,  but  we  could 
not  believe  the  rest  of  our  arms  were  either  lost  or  stolen  from  him, 
and  therefore  till  he  sent  them,  we  would  keep  his  daughter.' 

"This  answer,  it  seemed,  much  displeased  him,  for  we  heard  no 
more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after."  ^ 

For  quite  a  time  now  Henry  Spelman  had  been  living  with  the 
savages.  He  first  went  to  live  with  Powhatan  in  order  to  be  a 
companion  to  Thomas  Savage,  who  was  with  him,  to  learn  the 
Indian  language. 

His  stay  with  Powhatan  was  terminated  by  his  going  off  with  the 
King  of  the  Potomacs  who,  during  a  visit  to  Powhatan,  was  so 
kind  to  Spelman  that  he  left  Powhatan  without  his  permission,  and 
went  with  the  other  king,  who  however  fond  of  him  at  first,  appears 
to  have  finally  detained  him  against  his  will.  His  release  was  now 
at  hand,  it  having  been  accomplished  no  doubt  during  this  same 
voyage  of  Argall,  when  he  captured  Pocahontas. 

Spelman's  account  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

"With  this  King  Potomac  I  lived  a  year  and  more  at  a  town  of  his 
called  Pasp-tan-zie,  until  such  time  as  a  worthy  gentleman  named 
Capt.  .\rgall  arrived  at  a  town  called  Na-cot-taw-tanke.  but  by  our 
English  called  Cam-o-ca-cocke,  where  he  understood  that  there  was 
an  English  boy  named  Harry.    He  desiring  to  hear  further  of  me, 

*  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Va.,  Vol.  i,  p.  78. 
'  Powhatan's  Council. 

"Those  that. 

*  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  13  &  Seq. 
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THE   ROOTON    HALL   PORTRAIT  OF   POCAHONTAS 
TAKEN  WHEN  SHE  WAS  IN  ENGLAND 

The  name  of  the  painter  is  unknown,  but  it  was  engraved  by 
Simon  de  Passe.  It  is  now  in  England,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Jones,  of  Soulthorpe  Hall,  Norfolk.  It  is  two  feet,  six  and 
a  half  inches  high,  and  two  feet  one  inch  wide. 

The  English  inscription,  which  in  the  beginning  repeats  the  Latin 
is,  Matoaka,  at  another  time  called  Rebecka,  daughter  of  the  mighty 

(Continued  on  p.  20o) 
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Prince  Powhatan,  Emperor  of  A-nan-ough-ko-mer-ick,  later  called 
Virginia,  converted  and  baptised  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  wife  to 
the  worshipful  Mr.  John  Rolfe. 

came  up  the  river;  which  the  King  of  Potomac  hearing  sent  me 
to  him,  and  I  going  back  again  brought  the  King  to  the  ship,  where 
Captain  Argall  gave  the  King  copper  for  me,^  which  he  received. 
Thus  was  I  set  at  liberty  and  brought  into  England."  ^ 

This  year  was  marked  by  a  tragedy  within  the  Colony.  Jeffrey 
Abbot,  a  gentleman  who  came  over  in  the  "First  Supply,"  which  ar- 
rived at  Jamestown  in  January,  1608,  was  a  member  of  the  disloyal 
party.  He  had  been  on  the  expedition  to  "surprise"  Powhatan,  and 
was  one  of  two,  who  as  volunteers,  left  Jamestown  and  went  to 
Wer-o-wo-com-o-co  to  stab  or  shoot  the  disaffected  Dutchmen  who 
had  left  the  colonists  and  gone  over  to  Powhatan. '"^ 

He  now,  with  others,  attempted  to  run  away  from  the  Colony, 
taking  all  the  boats  they  then  had,  a  barge  and  a  shallop,  and  go  back 
to  England.  In  this  they  were  guilty  of  two  capital  crimes — deser- 
tion and  taking  away  the  boats,  a  vital  need  of  the  Colony. 

The  plot  w^as  discovered.  The  conspirators  were  shot,  hanged,  and 
broken  upon  the  wheel. ^ 

^  Redeemed  him  by  a  payment  in  copper. 

*  Spelman's   Relation   of   Va.,   pp.  21-22.    Also  mentioned   in   Purchas,  his   Pil- 
grims, Vol.  4,  p.  1733;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  540. 

^  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  815,  311,  529,  672. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  172. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  SALE  OF  THE  BERMUDA  ISLANDS  BY  THE 
VIRGINIA  COMPANY,   1612 

THE  Bermudas  had  been  discovered  by  the  Virginians  in  1609, 
when  the  Sea  Adventure  was  wrecked  there.  But  they  had 
been  earHer  discovered,  in  1522,  by  the  Spaniard,  Juan  Bermudez, 
who  was  wrecked  there  while  on  a  voyage  from  Spain  to  Cuba, 
with  a  cargo  of  hogs.  Many  of  these  survived  and  muUiphed  there, 
and  his  name  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  the  islands.^ 


HAMILTON,  THE   CAPITAL  OF  THE  BERMUDAS,  ON  THE  LARGEST  OF  THE 

ISLANDS. 


Having  once  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  they  not  being 
so  very  far  from  Virginia,  the  persons  in  control  of  the  Virginia 
movement  desired  to  have  them  included  in  their  holdings,  and  so 
the  Charter  of  March  12th,  161 2,  was  obtained,  in  order  to  acquire 


*  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  page  620. 
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these  islands.  This  grant  took  in  all  islands  within  nine  hundred 
miles  of  Virginia.^ 

The  islands  were  administered  by  the  Sommer  Islands  Company, 
an  iinder-company  of  the  X'irginia  Company,  and  called  at  first 
N'irginiola." 

But  the  Virginia  Company  found  it  had  a  large  enough  transac- 
tion on  hand  to  settle  Virginia,  and  that  it  could  not  "plant"  these 
islands;^  and  so  they  sold  them,  on  November  25th,  1612,  for 
£2.000  to  Sir  William  Wade.  Sir  Dudley  Digges.  Sir  Baptist  Hicks, 
Knights,  Richard  Martin,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  Esquire, 
John  Wolstenholme,  Esquire,  Richard  Chamberlaine,  Robert  Offley. 
Robert  Johnson,  Jerome  Heydon,  George  Scott  and  George  Bark- 
eley,  of  London,  merchants.'* 

In  April,  1612,  they  sent  out  a  ship  with  sixty  persons,  under  the 
command  of  Henry  More,  to  take  possession.  These  were  followed 
by  others,  with  ample  supplies,  which  soon  made  a  flourishing  plan- 
tation. 

"The  great  island  ^'  was  di\'ided  into  eight  cantons,  or  provinces, 
bearing  the  name  of  eight  of  the  chief  proprietors,  whereof  one  of 
them  still  retains  the  name  of  Cavendish."  ^ 

But  these  purchasers  only  held  the  islands  for  two  years,  resigning 
them  to  King  James,  on  November  23rd,  1614.'^  But  this  may  have 
been  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  have  a  new  grant  for 
them. 

The  next  year,  on  June  29th.  161 5,  King  James  transferred  them 
to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  plan- 
tation of  the  Somers  Islands,  "with  sole  government  and  power  to 
make  laws  conformable  to  the  laws  of  England,"  &c. 

This  company  was  headed  by  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  quite  a  number  of  the  other  members  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  many  of  them  the  most  distinguished.^ 

In  1620,  the  Sommer  Islands  Company  requested  the  A^irginia 
Company  to  allow  and  grant  them  what  amounted  to  40,000  acres 
of  land,  in  Virginia,  on  the  ground  that  when  they  bought  these 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  47-48;  Hening's  Statutes  at 
Large.  Vol.  i,  pp.  g8-iio.  See  appendix,  p.  774. 

^Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  537;  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol. 
2,  p.  280. 
'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  48. 

*  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  594,  878. 
"  Bermuda  Island. 

*  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  847. 

'  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  748,  878. 
'  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  748,  770. 
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islands  from  the  Virginia  Company  they  thought  the  islands  were 
much  larger  than  they  turned  out  to  be;^  and,  because  it  would  help 
them  to  subsist.  They  wanted  the  land  on  the  seashore,  near  Roa- 
noke Island,  or  elsewhere  as  nearly  opposite  the  Bermudas  as  they 
could  get." 

The  Virginia  Company  favorably  viewed  this  request,  and,  we 
presume,  granted  them  the  land.^ 

In   1622,  the  Sommer  Islands  Company  requested  the  Virginia 


ROAD  AROUND   HARRINGTON  SOUND,   BERMUDA. 


Company  to  help  supply  them  with  arms.  They  asked  100  pieces^ 
and  50  "brown  bills,"  ^  to  be  taken  out  of  the  arms  given  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  by  the  King.  The  Virginia  Company  agreed  to  this 
on  the  ground  of  the  "mutual  dependence"  which  existed  between 
the  two  companies.  "And  further  it  was  agreed  and  thought  fit  that 
the  bows  and  arrows  which  his  Majesty  had  given  to  the  Virginia 
Company,  (in  respect  to  the  use  and  scattering  of  them  amongst  the 

^Though  there  are  some  500  islands  here,  they  have  an  area  of  only  about  12,000 
acres. 

'  The  islands  are  600  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  page  425. 

*  Muskets. 

^A  military  weapon,  consisting  of  a  broad  hook-shaped  blade,  having  a  short 
pike  at  the  back  another  at  the  summit,  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  It  was  frequently 
used  by  infantry  against  cavalry. 
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Indians  might  prove  a  thing  dangerous  to  our  own  people,  and  withal 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  fashioning  the  arrow- 
heads) that  therefore  they  should  be  deposited  and  kept  safe  in  the 
Sommer  Islands  in  a  readiness  against  there  should  be  occasion  to 
use  them  in  Virginia."  ^ 

In  1623,  this  Company  became  involved  in  the  same  troubles  which 
overwdielmed  the  Virginia  Company.  Restrictions  in  its  charter  were 
sought  to  be  o\erthrown  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick."   Captain  Butler 


ST.  GEORGES,  BERMUDA. 
ON  THE  SECOND  LARGEST  ISLAND. 


was  made  governor  of  the  Islands  as  a  part  of  Warwick's  schemes. 
He  was  aided  by  a  turbulent  preacher,  Mr.  Lewis  Hughes."'  Ca[)lain 
Butler  attacked  the  Bermuda  Company  as  anti-monarchical."*  He 
escaped  from  there,  and  turned  against  the  Virginia  Company.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  wrote  the  tract  abusing  Vir- 
ginia.^ The  life  of  this  Company  was  also  involved  in  Warwick's 
move  to  have  the  condition  of  the  Virginia  Company  examined  into." 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  99-100. 
^  Same,  pp.  405-6. 

'  Same,  p.  406. 

*  Same,  pp.  407-8. 
'  Same,  p.  408. 

*  Same,  p.  409. 
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The  Virginia  Company  sold  the  Bermudas  because  it  found  it 
could  not  colonize  them,  having  its  hands  full  with  Virginia.  Those 
to  whom  it  conveyed  them  were  the  principal  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  who  then  undertook  the  work  as  a  separate  transac- 
tion.^ 

These  islands  having  passed  to  the  Crown  of  England,  a  regular 
government  was  established  there  in  1640,  and  they  are  still  a  part  of 
the  English  possessions. 

During  the  Civil  War  in  England,  many  families  of  wealth  and 
distinction  sought  refuge  here,  as  well  as  in  Virginia. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  48. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

SOME    CONTEMPORARY    EVENTS.    1612 

ROBERT  CECIL,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  who  had 
largely  guided  James  I.  from  his  accession,  died  in  May,  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine.  His  place  was  filled  by  Thomas  Howard,  the 
Earl  of  Suft'olk,  the  father  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  later  the  wife 
of  Robert  Carr. 

Cecil  was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  King's  eldest  son, 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  friend  of  Raleigh,  and  the  great  hope 
of  the  country.  He  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  November  6th, 
1612. 

Rudolph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  also  passed  away,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Matthias  as  Emperor.  Matthias  was  already 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

In  France  the  queen  regent  sets  herself  in  opposition  to  the  Hugue- 
nots,^ and  is  guided  by  Concini,  the  Marquis  dAncre,  a  Morentine 
adventurer,  who  became  marshall  and  chief  minister  of  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.- 

A  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  one 
side,  and  France,  on  the  other. 

In  Denmark,  the  Danish  East  Indian  Company  is  established  by 
Christian  IV. 

The  Portuguese  established  a  factory  at  Ormus,^  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  is  negotiated  between  Great  Britian  and 
Persia  by  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  ambassador  to  that  country. 

Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the  Library  named 
after  him  at  Oxford. 

'  "This  name  as  applied  to  the  Protestants  in  France  was  first  used  about  1560, 
being  apparently  imported  from  Geneva,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  for  some 
time  in  use  as  a  political  nickname.  Its  particular  origin  is  unknown;  no  con- 
temporary information  has  been  found."    Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia. 

^  He  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  on  April  14th,  1617. 

^Milton,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  ii,  2,  speaks  of  "the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of 
Ind"  (India).  This  city,  once  an  emporium  of  commerce,  and  noted  for  its  wealth, 
is  now  in  ruins.  It  had  become  dependent  on  Portugal  in  1514,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  aided  by  England,  in  1622.  Portugal  was  at  the  time  a  con- 
quered country,  under  Spanish  authority. 
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JAMES    MONTAGUE 
LORD   BISHOP  OF  BATH   AND   WELLS. 

Son  of  Sir  Edward  Montague  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  brother  of  Sir  Henry 
Montague,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
Noted  for  piety,  virtue  and  learning,  and  many  public  bene- 
factions. 

An  incorporator  under  the  Second  Virginia  Charter. 

A  Member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia,  May  23rd.  1609 

A  Member  of  the  King's  Privy  Council. 

A  great  favorite  of  James  I. 

James,  in  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
establishes  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  where  the  Presbyterians  had  long 
held  sway ;  and  the  Scotch  Church,  the  Kirk,  resisted. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH 

JUST  as  the  people  of  to-day  put  most  of  their  faith  and  hope  in 
pubHc  schools,  our  ancestors,  three  centuries  ago,  put  their  faith 
and  hope  in  religion  and  the  Church.  And  just  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  have  compulsory  education,  it  was  then  in  vogue  to  have 
compulsory  religion/  That  is,  you  had  to  go  to  Church,  though  of 
course,  the  human  mind  being  free,  you  could  think  as  you  chose. 
Our  ancestors  thus  appealed  to  the  heart  and  the  soul,  and  not 
merely  to  the  mind. 

As  the  Colony  was  established  the  Church  was  established,  and 
grew  with  it.  As  political  divisions  were  formed  ecclesiastical  di- 
visions were  formed  over  the  same  territory.  A  Corporation,  or  a 
Hundred,  or  a  County,  was  the  political  division;  they  had  their 
separate  spheres  of  action  ministering  to  the  varied  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  Colony  was  thus  dotted  all  over  with  these  Churches,  not 
"Crossroads"  Churches,  as  we  have  seen  them  called,^  but  Parish 
Churches. 

Much  is  lost  in  the  way  we  write  of,  and  speak  of,  these  Churches, 
which  were  the  capitol  buildings  of  the  Parishes  just  as  the  Court 
Houses  are  the  capitol  buildings  of  the  Counties.  We  should  always 
speak  of  them  as  the  Parish  Churches.  St.  John's  in  Richmond  is 
really  Henrico  Parish  Church ;  St.  Paul's  in  Norfolk  is  the  Elizabeth 
River  Parish  Church ;  Trinity  in  Portsmouth,  is  the  Portsmouth 
Parish  Church;  Blandford  in  Petersburg  is  Bristol  Parish  Church, 
and  so  on. 

The  only  one  to  keep  its  full,  original,  correct  name  is  Bruton 
Parish  Church,  in  Williamsburg;  Ware  and  Abington,  in  Glouces- 
ter; North  Farnham,  in  Richmond  County;  Christ  Church  in  ^lid- 

*  Some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  on  this  subject  were  dreadfully  severe;  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  they  were  not  enforced,  and  were  soon  abrogated.  For 
the  Colony  in  Virginia  Brittannia ;  Lawes  Divine,  Moral  and  Martiall,  London, 
1612.  Collected  and  published  by  William  Strachey ;  Contributions  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  F.  L.  Hawks,  pp.  25-27,  33. 

'  Colonial  Churches  in  Virginia,  by  Henry  Irving  Brock,  The  Dale  Press,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1930,  pp.  1-18. 
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dlesex,  and  St.  Paul's  in  King  George,  have  no  other  than  their 
Parish  names,  but  the  word  parish  is  not  used  in  speaking  of  them  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Bruton. 

These  other  names  came  into  use  later,  when  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  having  been  overthrown,  and  the  legal  duties  and  powers 
belonging  to  the  Parish  having  been  dissolved,  our  people  abandoned 
the  more  significant  old  names  which  connected  them  with  the  soil, 
the  history  and  the  development  of  the  Colony,  and  gave  the 
Churches  the  new  names  by  which  most  of  them  are  now  known. 

The  Parishes,  modeled  after  their  English  prototypes,  and  often 
named  for  them,  were  formed  with  relation  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  included  in  them  rather  than  with  regard  to  the  area  of 
land  to  be  covered  by  them. 

In  the  division  of  the  Colony  into  Counties  and  Parishes,  the  lines 
established  for  the  one  were  often  taken  for  the  boundaries  of  the 
other.  A  County  having  two  Parishes  is  to  be  divided,  and  a  new 
County  formed.  The  lines  of  one  of  the  Parishes  is  taken  as  the 
lines  for  the  new  County. 

As  an  appendage  of  the  Parish  was  the  Glebe,  or  farm  assigned 
to  the  minister  as  part  of  his  salary.  We  have  seen  some  of  these 
glebe-houses.  They  were  built  as  other  country  houses,  probably 
better  than  most,  but  they  look  antiquated  enough  now. 

The  size  of  the  glebes  varied.  That  of  Portsmouth  Parish,  now 
known  as  Port  Norfolk,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres.  The 
old  Glebe  of  Elizabeth  River  Parish,  formerly  known  as  "The 
Point",  in  Norfolk,  was  only  eighty-six.  Many  were  privately 
donated  to  the  Church,  but  most  were  purchased  by  the  colonial  au- 
thorities, one  hundred  acres  being  the  general  size. 

Their  origin  in  Virginia  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  16 19,  when 
the  Virginia  Company  made  provision  for  the  ministers  partly  in 
this  way.^ 

A  weak  feature  of  the  Colonial  Church  was  that  it  had  no  Bishop 
at  its  head.  The  Colony  was  made  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Bish- 
op of  London,  but  he  never  came  here,  and  could  have  exercised  but 
little  control.  It  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  this  need  was 
filled  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Madison. - 

The  Ministers  appointed  under  this  system  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Colony  were  men  of  high  character. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i.  p.  314. 

■  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  in  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  17. 
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The  first  of  them  all  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  who  came  over 
with  the  "First  Planters",  in  1607,  unfortunately  for  the  Colony  he 
died  at  Jamestown,  in  August  of  that  year.  His  death  made  a  gap 
which  was  not  filled  for  some  time,  as  the  next  minister  was  the  Rev. 
Richard  Buck,  who  came  over  in  the  Great  Fleet  fitted  out  under 
the  new  charter.  He  was  on  the  Sea  Adventure,  was  wrecked  on 
the  Bermudas,  and  did  not  reach  Virginia  until  Alay,  1610.  coming 
over  from  the  Bermudas  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  the  others.  He 
lived  in  Virginia  until  his  death,  about  1624.  He  was  the  minister 
at  Jamestown. 

Then  there  was  the  Rev.  William  Mease,  who  came  about  16 10, 
and  was  the  minister  at  Ke-cough-tan.  He  probably  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1620  or  1623.^ 

Then  came  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker,  w-ho  sailed  with  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  in  March,  161 1.  He  was  the  minister  for  the  settle- 
ment at  Henrico  and  Bermuda  Nether  Hundred.  He  was  drowned 
in  the  James  River,  some  time  before  June,  1617.^  There  came  at 
the  same  time  with  Dale,  Mr.  Pool,  or  Powell. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glover,  who  sailed  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  in  June  161 1,  a  scholarly  man.  but  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution.   He  died  shortly  after  reaching  Virginia.^ 

Then  there  was  the  Rev.  William  Wickham,  who  was  the  assistant 
to  Mr.  Whitaker.  He  was  still  living  at  Henrico  in  1619,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  in  Virginia  at  that  time.'* 

Following  these  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bargrave.  nephew  to  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  came  here  with  his  brother  Capt.  George 
Bargrave,  in  16 19.  He  was  the  minister  at  Henricopolis,  but  lived 
only  two  years,  and  left  his  library,  valued  at  one  hundred  marks, 
to  the  proposed  college  at  Henrico.^ 

Samuel  Macocke,  came  over  in  1618.  The  Governor  asked  for 
his  ordination  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  ministers.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  the  Council  in  Virginia,  and  was  killed  in  the  Massacre 
of  1622.^ 

The  Rev.  George  Keith  came  with  Argall  in  161 7.  and  was  in 
Elizabeth  City  in  1624-26.  and  owned  land  there.  He  was  the  min- 
ister of  Kis-ki-ack  (or  Cheskiack)  Parish.  York  County,  in   1634.' 

^  The  Colonial  Church  in  Virginia,  Goodwin,  p.  293. 

*  Alexander  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  835,  1050. 
'  Same,  p.  898. 

*  Same,  p.  1053. 

°  The  Colonial  Church  in  Virginia,  Goodwin,  Morehouse  Publishing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, 1927,  p.  248. 
"  Same,  p.  293. 
'  Same,  p.  284. 
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During  1620  and  1621,  there  came  the  Rev.  Robert  Paulett,  min- 
ister, and  also  physician,  at  Berkley  Hundred,  and  who  later  became 
a  member  of  the  Council.  There  came  also  David  Sands,  Jonas 
Stockton,  or  Stockham,  Hawte  Wyatt,  a  brother  of  the  Governor, 
Francis  Bolton,  William  Bennett  and  Thomas  White. 

Then,  about  1622,  came  Mr.  Copland  and  Rev.  Greville  Pooley/ 
and  also  the  Rev.  Francis  Bolton,  minister  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
William  Leate  or  Leake,  and  probably  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pemberton;  and,  in  1623,  probably,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fenton,  Henry 
Jacob  and  Robert  Staples,  and  many  more  now  unknown.^ 

There  were  others  of  a  later  date,  of  course,  whose  names  are 
well  known. 

These  ministers  had  charge  of  the  churches  established  in  the 
various  Parishes  throughout  the  Colony  during  the  period  about 
covered  by  this  volume.  The  General  Boroughs,  and  the  Particular 
Plantations,  the  Hundreds,  or  combinations  of  them  able  to  support 
a  minister,  were  constituted  Parishes  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
allowed. 

As  early  as  161 7,  the  Corporation  and  Parish  of  James  City,  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  James,  is  spoken  of,  and  around  James- 
town, mainly  in  what  was  later  James  City  County,  there  was  a 
cluster  of  other  Parishes  formed  at  different  times.  Their  areas 
often  overlapped,  taking  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  same  territory  as 
one  superseded  the  other.   They  were : 

Martin's  Hundred  Parish,  1621,  lying  well  to  the  east  of  James- 
town; 

Middle  Plantation  Parish,  1634,  northeast  of  Jamestown,  and  not 
far  off ; 

Lawne's  Creek  Parish,  1640,  across  the  James,  covering  parts 
of  Surry  and  Isle  of  \\'ight  Counties. 

Chippoak's  Parish,  1643,  across  the  James,  in  Surry  County,  op- 
posite Jamestown ; 

Chickahominy  or  Wallingford  Parish,  1643,  covering  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy  River ; 

Harrop  Parish,  1646,  northeast  of,  and  close  to  Jamestown; 

South wark  Parish,  1647,  across  the  James,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Surry  County; 

Middletown  Parish,  1658,  on  the  mainland,  just  back  of  James- 
town; 

^  Much  of  the  information  about  these  ministers  is  gathered  from  Mr.  Good- 
win's book,  The  Colonial  Church  in  Virginia,  Morehouse  Publishing  Company, 
Milwaukee,  1927,  pp.  1-75. 

^Alexander  Brown's  P'irst  Republic  in  America,  p.  631. 
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Bruton  Parish.  1674,  this  incliulcd  Williamsburg,  and  stretched 

from  the  James  to  the  York ; 
Wilmington  Parish,  1723,  north  of  Jamestown,  In  the  interior  of 

the  peninsula ; 
Blissland  Parish,  1753,  in  the  same  general  location  as  the  above. 

The  size  of  the  Parishes  varied  greatly,  Lawne's  Creek  Parish 
was  ten  miles  wide  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long.  Others 
were  quite  small  in  area,  but  had  more  people  in  them.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  many  of  the  Parishes  were  the  same  size  as  the 
Counties,  while  Hampshire  Parish  covered  the  Counties  of  Hamp- 
shire, Hardy,  Mineral.  Grant,  and  parts  of  Morgan  and  Pendleton. 

The  Church,  as  established  at  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  lasted 
during  the  whole  colonial  period. 

The  functions  discharged  were  various.  Not  only  the  holding  of 
public  worship  and  administering  the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage  and 
funerals,  but  the  care  of  the  poor  of  the  Parish,  and  many  other 
functions  now  performed  by  the  secular  authorities,  were  then  at- 
tended to  by  the  Church,  through  the  vestries  and  Church  Wardens, 
acting  very  much  as  the  regulators  of  public  morals.  There  were  no 
Police  Courts  in  those  days. 

The  Parish  Churches,  substantially  built  after  English  models. 
were  sacred  spots.  Surrounding  the  Churches  were  cemeteries  with 
their  pretty  groves  of  trees,  w^here  the  dead  of  the  Parish,  or  such 
of  them  as  were  not  buried  on  private  estates,  were  laid  to  rest. 

It  was  not  alone  in  the  cemetery  that  the  dead  were  buried.  Per- 
sons of  distinction,  or  those  intimately  connected  with  the  Parish, 
were  often  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  Church  itself.  The  aisles 
and  the  chancel  were  the  parts  of  the  building  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  congregation  would  walk  o\er  the  slabs  laid  there  in  mem- 
ory of  the  departed,  the  inscriptions  on  them  being  gradually  worn 
away.  Robert  Carter,  called  "King",  reserved  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  he  built  in  Lancaster  County,  Christ  Church,  as  his  family 
burying  ground. 

The  Church  was  thus  a  gathering  place  for  both  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  the  members  of  the  Parish  were  linked  to  it  by  the 
tombs  of  their  honored  ancestors,  and  other  members  of  their 
families. 

To  speak  of  the  attack  on  this  Church,  as  we  have  seen  it  spoken 
of,  as  "Virginia's  struggle  for  Religious  Liberty",  seems  illogical  to 
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us  when  we  remember  that  this  Church  was  founded  by  Virginia 
itself  and  nurtured  by  her  through  many  generations. 

The  people  who  came  over  here  and  established  the  Colony 
brought  this  Church  with  them  and  were  members  of  it.  All  the 
leading  people  were.  Its  establishment  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
everybody  knew  it.  If  these  other  people  did  not  like  it,  they  need 
not  come  to  Virginia ;  why  could  they  not  stay  in  England,  or  mi- 
grate to  some  other  country  ? 

We  can  see  no  great  merit  in  a  person  coming  into  a  Colony  where 
a  certain  system  was  known  to  exist,  brought  there  at  the  beginning, 
and  developed  as  the  Colony  expanded,  and  then  thinking  it  a  praise- 
worthy thing  to  try  and  overthrow  it.  It  might  be  called  a  revolt 
against  the  established  Church,  but  not  Virginia's  struggle  for  Re- 
ligious Liberty,  when  all  the  leading  people  of  Virginia  were  mem- 
bers of  this  very  Church.  Jefferson,  speaking  of  the  established 
Church  here,  says,  "the  Establishment  was  truly  of  the  religion  of 
the  rich,  the  dissenting  sects  being  entirely  composed  of  the  less 
wealthy  people."  ^ 

One  miglit  naturally  think  that  the  religion  embraced  by  the 
upper  class  of  society  would  be  acceptable,  and  considered  good 
enough  also  for  those  less  prominent,  the  basic  principles  underly- 
ing all  the  forms  of  Christianity  practised  by  the  Protestants  being 
the  same.  And  its  commanding  position  might  naturally  have  drawn 
to  it  friends  and  supporters.  Judge  Roan  spoke  of  the  Church  as 
established  in  Virginia,  as  paramount  and  triumphant,  and  the 
church  authorities  as  a  towering,  powerful  and  overwhelming  hier- 
archy.- 

Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  deciding 
the  case  of  Turpin  vs.  Locket,  in  which  the  right  to  the  glebes  was 
involved,  says  this  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution : 

"At  the  commencement  of  our  happy  revolution  that  reverend 
body  of  men,  who  then  filled  the  pulpits  in  this  country,  far  from 
inculcating  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to 
the  invaders  of  the  rights  of  their  country,  were  zealous  in  her 
cause,  and  not  only  by  precept  and  exhortation,  but  even  by  example 
in  numerous  instances,  demonstrated  that  no  selfish  considerations 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  a  change  of  government,  could  in- 
fluence them  to  swerve  from  that  noble  attachment  to  the  liberties 

'  The  Jeffersonial  Cyclopaedia,  p.  i86.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York, 
1900. 
^Turpin  vs.  Locket,  6  Call's  Virginia  Reports,  p.  113. 
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of  their  country,  which  communicated  zeal  and  energy  to  others. 
And,  if  ever  men  in  their  station  deserved  the  esteem  of  their  coun- 
try, that  meed  was  due  to  the  estabHshed  Church  in  Virginia,  at 
that  period''.^ 

This  high  praise  comes  from  one  in  high  station,  who  knew  these 
men,  and  is  entitled  to  universal  acceptance. 

We  reject  Bishop  Meade's  account  of  the  Clergy  during  the  Co- 
lonial period.  The  Bishop  seems  to  have  been  of  a  puritanical  dispo- 
sition, and  is  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  those  who  may  not  have 
felt  that  way.  What  were  in  many  cases  no  doubt  innocent  enough 
recreations,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  deadly  sins." 

We  think  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks, 
is  far  better,  and  more  faithfully  presents  the  true  picture.^ 

Among  other  things  he  says :  "There  is  reason  to  fear  that  injus- 
tice has  long  been  done  to  Virginia  in  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion 
that  religion  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  regarded  by  those  who  planted 
the  colony:  it  is  time  that  such  an  opinion  should  be  corrected."  ^ 

Alexander  Brown  says :  "Although  I  have  not  found  sufficient 
evidence  to  enable  one  to  write  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of 
the  churches  and  of  the  acts  of  the  clergy  in  Virginia,  all  evidences 
as  yet  found  show  that  the  church  and  her  ministers  were  held  in 
great  reverence  both  by  the  officials  and  the  people  of  the  colony. 
That  the  ministers  performed  their  duties  during  the  trials  which 
constantly  confronted  them  cannot  be  doubted.  They  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  that  purpose."  ^ 

To  believe  that  the  Church  of  the  Colony  deserved  the  attacks 
made  upon  it  in  later  years  by  rival  denominations,  is  to  accept  the 
propaganda  of  that  day  as  authentic  history.  We  cannot  believe  that 
so  cultivated  a  people  as  the  Virginians  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  clergy  who  were  as  they  have  been  represented  to  have  been 
by  the  opponents  of  the  established  Church  after  the  Revolution. 

These  other  denominations  attacked  the  Church  in  order  to  un- 
seat it  from  its  commanding  position  as  being  the  recognized  Church 
of  the  State,  and  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  part  of  its  property. 

The  Revolution  having  swept  away  the  old  order  politically,  the 
Colonial  Church  fell  into  unpopularity  as  having  been  a  part  of  the 

^Virginia  Reports.  1804,  6  Call,  p.  129. 

^  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
1857,  Vol.  I,  pp.  13-19. 

^Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1836,  pp.  17-45,  30. 

*The  First  Republic  in  America,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York,  1898,  pp.  631-2. 
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ancient  regime.  As  that  war  resulted  in  a  democratic  triumph,  more 
democratic  forms  of  worship  and  church  government,  than  they 
alleged  were  to  be  found  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  became  popular. 

But  the  system  had  great  merit,  and  did  what  was  then  thought 
the  best  to  do  in  order  to  elevate  and  improve  the  people.  So  every- 
where the  Government  built  these  Churches,  and,  where  they  were 
too  far  apart,  other  little  Churches,  called  Chapels  of  Ease,  that  is, 
Chapels  for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 

Many  of  these  Colonial  Churches  remain  to  this  day  monuments 
to  the  piety  of  our  ancestors.  They  ha\e  been  much  written  about. 
Pictures  of  many  of  them  are  familiar  to  us  all,  and  the  subject 
seems  to  receive  more  and  more  attention  as  time  goes  on. 

The  effect  of  the  preaching-  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  under 
the  establishment,  is  reflected  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
that  day  when  they  came  to  the  solemn  act  of  making  their  wills. 
There  was  no  fixed  form,  but  they  usually  began.  In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen,  an  invocation  to  the  Deity  to  insure  the  effect  being 
given  to  the  will  such  as  its  maker  desired ;  and,  then  often  followed 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  declarations  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs. Their  bodies  they  gave  to  the  earth  from  which  they  were 
taken,  looking  for  a  joyful  resurrection  through  the  merits  of  their 
crucified  and  risen  Redeemer.  Their  souls  they  gave  to  God  who 
created  them. 

These  were  the  ideas,  varied  and  elaborated  in  the  different  testa- 
ments according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  testator,  and  they  stand  as 
enduring  monuments  to  the  piety  and  deep  religious  convictions 
of  our  ancestors. 

As  a  method  of  weathering  the  storm  which  was  threatening  the 
Church,  in  1784,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  incorporated.^ 
But  this  act  was  repealed  two  years  later.^ 

The  "Act  for  establishing  religious  freedom"  was  adopted  in 
October,  1785,^  and  may  be  taken  as  the  date  when  the  Established 
Church  was  disestablished.  The  author  and  chief  advocate  of  the 
measure  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  this  act  not  a  word  is  said  about  there  being  an  Established 
Church  in  Virginia,  and  that  the  object  and  intent  of  the  act  was  to 
disestablish  it,  but  it  did  so  by  declaring  that  no  one  would  have 
to  "freciuent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry,  &c." 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  11,  p.  532. 

^  Same,  Vol.  12,  p.  266. 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  12,  p.  84. 
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The  way  the  glebes  were  lost  to  the  Church  is  a  tragic  story. 

In  1802,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  confiscating  the  glebes  as 
they  became  vacant  by  the  death,  or  removal,  of  the  minister  who 
lived  on  them,  and  empowering  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  sell  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  or  for  such  other  objects  as  a  majority  of 
the  freeholders  and  housekeepers  might  direct  by  a  w-riting  under 
their  hands. ^  The  Churches  and  the  churchyards  were  not  included 
in  this  plan  of  confiscation. 

Of  course  the  Church  resented  this  act,  and  took  steps  to  resist  it, 
which  brought  on  a  legal  conflict  in  Manchester  Parish,  of  Chester- 
field County.  The  case  was  that  of  Turpin  and  others,  the  vestryman 
and  church  wardens,  against  Locket  and  others,  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  the  Attorney  General. 

The  case  came  up  in  the  lower  court  before  Chancellor  George 
Wythe,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1802  was  boldly  at- 
tacked. 

Judge  Wythe  decided  that  the  act  was  constitutional  and  valid,  and 
dismissed  the  case. 

The  Church  then  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, composed  of  five  judges. 

Here  the  Church  fairly  won  the  case,  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court.  Judges  Edmund  Pendleton,  Peter  Lyons  and  Paul 
Carrington  holding  that  the  Act  of  1802  w^as  unconstitutional  and 
void,  and  that  the  glebes  belonged  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  while  Judges  St.  George  Tucker  and  Spencer  Roan  held 
the  opposite  view. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  to  be  pronounced  upon  a  certain 
day,  the  judges  having  written  out  their  opinions,  including  Judge 
Pendleton  whose  opinion  the  reporter  of  the  Court  said  he  had  seen. 

The  night  before  the  day  set  for  the  actual  decision.  Judge  Pen- 
dleton died.  When  the  Court  met.  therefore,  the  case  stood  two 
for  reversing  the  lower  court,  and  two  for  affirming  it — an  evenly 
divided  court,  and  under  the  rules  this  left  the  decision  below  to 
stand  as  if  affirmed.^ 

So  the  glebes  were  lost  after  having  been  really  won.  Had  Judge 
Pendleton  lived  just  one  day  longer,  all  the  glebes  would  have  been 
saved. 

As  to  the  church  buildings,  many  of  them  were  also  lost.    Some 

'  Shepherd's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  2,  p.  314. 

'Call's  Virginia  Reports.  Vol.  6,  pp.  1 13-187.  This  case  reveals  a  great  deal 
about  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Colon3%  and  much  about  the  nature  of  the 
actual  title  to  the  glebes.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  glebes,  the  ministers  were 
paid  annually  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
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were  sold,  but  under  what  authority  we  do  not  know,  as  the  Act  of 
1802  respected  them.  Some  which  were  abandoned  were  taken 
possession  of  by  other  denominations.  We  have  heard  the  tradition 
that  the  church  at  Charlottesville  was  put  up  and  sold,  and  bought 
in  for  five  dollars  by  a  lady  of  the  congregation,  who  at  once  pre- 
sented it  again  to  the  Church  authorities. 

As  for  the  purchasers  of  the  confiscated  glebes,  we  have  heard 
that  the  people  who  bought  them,  taking  them  away  from  the  Church 
to  which  they  justly  belonged,  were  dogged  by  bad  luck. 

The  fate  of  the  Colonial  Churches  is  graphically  presented  in  a 
letter,  written  in  1857,  by  Wm.  L.  Rogers  to  Bishop  Meade.  In  it  he 
described  the  condition  of  Old  Yeocomico  Church,  standing  near 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  Westmoreland  County,  as  he  first  saw 
it  in  18 1 3,  and  before  he  assisted  in  its  restoration.  Nothing  could 
be  sadder  than  that  account.  Then  he  says : 

"Permit  me  now.  Sir,  in  conclusion,  to  say  I  have  frequently  re- 
flected with  sorrow  on  the  mysterious  desolation  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Virginia,  and  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  demoniac 
influence  of  the  infidel  theories  and  sentiments  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  at  that  time  pervaded  the  public  mind  and  had  poisoned 
the  very  fountain  of  our  better  nature,  and  sealed  the  best  impulses 
of  the  human  heart.  These  temples  of  the  living  God,  these  sacred 
monuments  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  the  religious  care  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  were  generally  of  lofty  and  commanding 
structure,  of  costly  finish,  and  of  the  most  durable  materials. — such 
as  in  England  have  lasted  for  centuries.  They  stood  in  well-chosen 
positions,  and  under  their  shadow  lay  the  remains  of  the  kindred  of 
large  congregations,  many  of  whom  were  the  immediate  descendants 
of  holy  men  who  had  ministered  at  their  altars ;  yet.  most  strange 
to  say,  not  an  arm  was  put  forth  to  save,  or  an  eye  found  to  pity. 
'Behold,  therefore,  saith  the  Lord,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.'  "  ^ 

The  greatest  opposition  to  the  Church  came  from  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  the  same  part  which,  in  1861,  tore  itself  away 
from  Virginia,  and  formed  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  This  region 
was  settled  mainly  by  a  different  class  of  people  than  that  which  oc- 
cupied the  Eastern  part  of  the  State.  They  were  largely  Scotch-Irish 
and  Germans,  who  had  no  connection  with  this  Church,  and  bore  no 
love  to  it.^ 

^  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  157. 
'  Same,  pp.  333-335- 
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Many  of  these  old  Churches  have  been  restored.  An  arm  was 
finally  put  forth  to  save,  an  eye  was  found  to  pity.  We  mention 
among  them : 


GKOKC.l':    AiM'.OT, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 

Incorporator  in  the  Third  Virginia  Charter. 
Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose  meetings  he 
attended  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

His  foreign  policy  was  to  crush  Spain,  and  to 
be  wary  of  France. 

He  was  the  head  of  the  English  Church.  He 
was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  King  James  I.,  and 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  successor. 


Elizabeth  River  Parish  Church,  St.  Paul's,  Norfolk; 
Warrosquyoake  Parish  Church,  St.  Luke's,  near  Smithfield,  in 

Isle  of  Wight  County; 
Cople  Parish  Church,  Yeocomico,  in  Westmoreland  County; 
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North  Farnham  Parish  Church,  in  Richmond  County ; 

Bristol  Parish  Church,  Blanford,  near  Petersburg,  in  Dinwiddie 

County ; 
Lynnhaven  Parish  Church,  Old  Donation,  Princess  Anne  County ; 
Elizabeth  City  Parish  Church,  St.  John's,  Hampton; 
St.    George's    Parish    Church,    Old    Pungoteague,    in    Accomac 

County ; 
Charles  River  Parish  Church,  Grace  Church,  Yorktown ; 
Christ   Church    Parish  Church,   Christ  Church,   at   Url)anna,   in 

Middlesex  County; 
St.    Anne's    Parish    Church,    Old    Vauter's    Church,    in    Essex 

County ; 
Abingdon  Parish  Church,  Gloucester  County ; 
St.  Paul's  Parish  Church,  St.  Paul's,  King  George  County ; 
Fairfax  Parish  Church,  Falls  Church,  in  Fairfax  County,  near 

Alexandria ; 
Truro  Parish  Church,  Pohick,  or  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Fair- 
fax County ; 
Brunswick  Parish  Church,  Lamb's  Creek  Church,  King  George 

County. 
From  varying  degrees  of  injury  or  ruin  these  Churches  have  been 
saved,  repaired  and  brought  back  into  use.    May  they  all  be  so  re- 
deemed eventually. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  GOODLY  SIZE  OF  VIRGINIA 
1609  TO  1612 

JA]\IES  I.  claimed  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  than  Elizabeth  had  done  when  she  made  her  grant 
to  Raleigh. 

The  portion  now  claimed  was  comprehended  between  the  34th 
and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  ran  all  the  way  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  lines  take  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  northern  limit  is  yet  marked  by  the  northern  boundary  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  while  the  southern  boundary  runs  through 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
New  Mexico.  Arizona  and  the  southern  part  of  California. 

Land  north  of  this  line  was  then  being  occupied  by  France,  and 
south  of  it,  by  Spain.  But  both  those  powers  also  claimed  the  right 
to  occupy  the  very  portion  claimed  by  England.  A  long  struggle 
with  France  followed.  What  was  left  of  both  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  claims  were  finally  bought  by  the  United  States,  which  in 
1803,  purchased  from  France  the  immense  Louisiana  Territory, 
which  took  in  more  than  half  of  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
by  the  purchase  in  1819,  of  Florida,  from  Spain.  The  Northwest 
Territory,  conquered  by  Virginia  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
from  the  British,  who  then  occupied  it,  and  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  had  already  reduced  respectively  the  French  and  Spanish 
possessions. 

By  the  Charter  of  April  10,  1606,  under  which  the  second  at- 
tempt to  conquer  Virginia  was  made,  the  right  of  settlement  was 
granted  by  England  to  those  associated  in  that  enterprise,  called  the 
First  Colony,  with  the  ownership  of  the  land,  anywhere  they  should 
select,  from  the  34th  to  the  41st  degree;  and  to  the  Second  Colony, 
anywhere  they  might  select  from  the  38th  to  the  45th  degree. 

Those  composing  the  First  Colony  were  from  London,  and  at- 
tempted to  found  their  colony  in  what  is  still  Virginia.  Those  com- 
posing the  Second  Colony  were  from  Plymouth,  and  attempted  a 
settlement  in  1607,  on  the  Sa-gad-a-hoc,  or,  as  now  called,  the  Ken- 
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southward  two  hundred  miles,  all  that  space  and  circuit  of  land, 
lying  from  the  sea  coast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid,  up  into  the  land, 
throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest;  and  also  all  the 
islands  lying  within  one  hundred  miles,  along  the  coast  of  both  seas 
of  the  precinct  aforesaid,  together  with  all  the  soils,  grounds,  havens, 
and  ports,  mines,  as  well  royal  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  as  other 
minerals,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  cjuarries,  woods,  rivers,  waters, 
fishings,  commodities,^  jurisdictions,"  royalties,^  privileges,^  fran- 
chises'' and  preeminences,*^  within  the  said  territories,  and  the  pre- 
cincts thereof,  whatsoever,  and  thereto  and  thereabouts,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  being  or  in  any  sort  belonging  or  appertaining,  and  which 
we,  by  our  letters  patent,  may  or  can  grant,  in  as  ample  manner  and 
sort,  as  we  or  any  of  our  noble  progenitors,  have  heretofore  granted 
to  any  company,  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  to  any  adventurer  or 
adventurers,  undertaker  or  undertakers,  of  any  discoveries,  planta- 
tions, or  traffic,  of,  in  or  into  any  foreign  parts  whatsoever,  and  in 
as  large  and  ample  manner  as  if  the  same  were  herein  particularly 
mentioned  and  expressed;  to  have  and  to  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  all 
and  singular  the  said  lands,  countries  and  territories,  with  all  and 
singular  other  the  premises  heretofore  by  these  presents  granted,  or 
mentioned  to  be  granted,  to  them,  the  said  Treasurer  and  Company, 
their  successors  and  assigns  forever ;  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  as  of  our  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage,  and  not  in  capite ;'  yielding  and  paying,  therefore,  to  us, 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  the  fifth  part  only  of  all  ore  of  gold  and 
silver,  that  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  shall  be 
there  gotten,  had,  or  obtained  for  all  manner  of  ser\'ices."  ^ 

A  golden  future  stretched  out  before  Virginia,  which,  if  realized, 
would  have  established  her  for  ages  as  a  Power  on  the  earth.  But 
this  was  only  partly  accomplished.    The  immense  territory  which 

^  All  forms  of  personal  property,  merchandise. 

^  The  right  to  establish  Courts  of  all  kinds,  to  tr}^  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal. 

'  Sovereign  rights  or  authority. 

*  Rights  beyond  the  usual  advantages  of  other  persons. 

°  Freedom  from  constraint,  independence. 

"  The  right  to  superiority  and  precedence.  The  net  result  of  these  rights  was  that 
the  Company  was  the  sovereign  over  that  territory,  paying  only  the  agreed  part 
of  the  gold  and  silver. 

'  This  gave  the  Company'  the  fee  simple  title  to  all  the  land.  See  Chapter  XLV 
on  this  subject. 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  The  services  referred  to,  were  the 
feudal  services.  All  of  these  were  waived  by  the  King,  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mined  was  all  he  was  to  receive  in  any  way  for  the  grant. 
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was  once  Virginia's,  in  name,  at  least,  and  a  large  portion  in  actual 
fact,  was  piece  by  piece,  torn  from  her. 

Virginia,  at  her  maximum  of  territorial  claim,  stretched  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees;  that  is, 
her  area  was  800  miles  in  width  by  2,500  in  length.  It  also  stretched 
100  miles  out  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  included  all 
islands  within  900  miles  of  the  shore,  between  the  30th  and  41st 
degrees.  This  took  in  the  Bermudas  as  a  part  of  Virginia.-^ 

Tw^o  hundred  miles  north  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  brings  us  to  the 
line  dividing  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  Mason's  and  Dixon's 
line,  which,  continued  east  to  the  Atlantic,  meets  the  sea  about  the 
middle  of  the  New  Jersey  sea  coast.  From  this  point,  a  line  drawn 
northwest,  would  about  run  into  the  middle  of  Lake  Ontario,  leav- 
ing out,  in  the  triangle  thus  omitted,  from  the  Virginia  Company's 
total  claim  of  ownership  from  the  34th  to  45th  degrees  of  latitude,  a 
part  of  New  Jersey,  the  north  east  half  of  Pennsylvania,  two  thirds 
of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Vermont. 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Southern  half  of  Maine.  This  portion,  in- 
significant in  area,  compared  to  the  rest,  w^as  not  granted  to  the  \^ir- 
ginia  Company.  It  was  omitted  on  account  of  the  First  Charter, 
which  provided  for  that  northern  settlement,  but  which  had  not  yet 
been  established.  All  the  rest,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was 
Virginia,  and  the  private  property  of  the  London  Company. 

But  even  this  area  was  not  large  enough  for  these  vast  colonizers. 
So  the  King,  on  March  12th,  161 2,  made  the  additional  grant  to  this 
great  Company,  intended  to  comprehend  certain  islands  w'hich  had 
been  found  outside  of  the  100  miles  allowed  from  the  coast,  and 
which  were  not  covered  by  the  Second  Charter.  So  the  Third  Char- 
ter was  obtained,  which,  after  suitable  preliminary  provisions,  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  the  limits  of  this  Colony  in  these  words : 

"We  do,  by  these  presents,  give,  grant  and  confirm,  to  the  said 
treasurer  and  company  of  adventurers  and  planters  of  the  city  of 
London  for  the  first  colony  in  Virginia,  and  to  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors forever,  all  and  singular  those  Islands,  whatsoever  situate 
and  being  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  seas  bordering  upon  the  coast  of 
our  said  first  colony  in  Virginia,  and  being  within  three  hundred 
leagues  of  any  of  the  parts  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  treasurer 
and  company  in  our  said  former  letters  patents,  as  aforesaid,  and 
being  within  or  between  the  one  and  fortieth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of 

*The  Charter  of  May  23rd,   1609,  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.   i,  p.  88; 
The  Charter  of  March  12th,  1612,  same,  Vol.  i,  pp.  loo-ioi. 
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northerly  latitude,  together  with  all  lands,"  etc.,  as  in  the  previous 
charter. 

"Provided  always  that  the  said  Islands,  or  any  the  premises  herein 
mentioned,  or  by  these  presents  intended  or  meant  to  be  granted,  be 
not  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any  other  Christian  prince 
or  estate,  nor  be  within  the  bounds,  limits,  or  territories  of  the 
northern  Colony,  heretofore  by  us  granted  to  be  planted  by  divers  of 
our  loving  subjects,  in  the  north  parts  of  Virginia." 

All  this  was  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  tract 
granted.^ 

This  extension  took  in  the  Bermudas,  which  were  about  on  the 
32d  degree,  and  only  a  little  over  700  miles  from  the  coast,  which, 
thus,  in  161 2,  became  a  part  of  the  soil  of  Virginia.  They  were 
known  by  \arious  other  forms  of  this  name,  and  also  as  Virginiola, 
as  being  a  very  member  incorporate  of  that  plantation.  It  was  also 
lastly  "resolved  to  be  called  Sommer  Island  as  well  in  respect  of  the 
continual  temporal  air,  as  in  remembrance  of  Sir  George  Sommers 
that  died  there."  ^ 

These  then,  were  the  extreme  limits  of  Virginia.  The  territory 
remained  otherwise  as  under  the  Second  Charter. 

Under  these  Charters,  Virginia  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  her  soil,  or  such  part  of  it  as  was  not  taken  away  from  her,  and 
to  enjoy  her  political  rights  which  were  enlarged  later  by  what  she 
called  her  Great  Charter,  in  1619,^  except  as  they  were  modified  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  London  Company,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
royal  authority  over  Virginia,  by  James  I.,  until  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Union. 

The  managers  of  the  Company,  as  soon  as  Gates  and  Newport 
arrived  in  England,  returning  from  Virginia  after  the  experience 
on  the  Bermudas,  took  steps  promptly  to  have  these  islands  an- 
nexed to  Virginia.  But  it  took  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  accom- 
plish this,  James  I.,  beginning  to  dislike  the  Company,  and  not  being 
in  a  great  hurry  to  grant  them  any  more  land  or  power.'* 

The  process  by  which  nearly  all  of  this  enormous  territory  was 
taken  fom  Virginia,  until  only  the  present,  average  sized  State  re- 
mains, was  as  follows : 

The  first  loss  of  territory  was  that  of  the  Bermudas,  as  already 
related. 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  pp.  loo-ior. 
'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  537. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  308-332. 

*  Brown's  English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,  pp.  21-22. 
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The  second  loss  of  \'irginia's  territory,  was  that  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  England's  claim  to  this  large  portion  of  the  North 
American  Continent  was  not  acquiesced  in,  nor  at  all  allowed  to  be 
valid,  by  Erance  and  Spain.  They  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
occupy  it  themselves.  They  acknowledged  that  England  had  a  right 
to  only  what  she  could  hold,  and  so  proceeded,  in  utter  disregard  of 
her  claims,  to  take  possession  of  the  part  of  Virginia  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  throughout  the  Mississippi  valley  as  far  as  the  Gulf, 
and  Erance  came  east  of  it,  so  far  as  to  fortify  the  site  of  the  present 
IMttsburgh.  These  claims  of  Erance  w^ere  vigorously  resisted,  and 
finally  limited  to  the  westward  of  the  great  river.  Spain  was  at  work 
occupying  the  Mexican  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific.  This  Erench  and  Spanish  opposition  excluded  England  from 
this  region,  which  she  claimed  and  deeded  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany as  a  part  of  its  property.  It  became  the  property  of  others  only 
because  England  could  not  hold  it. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  between  Great  Britain,  Erance 
and  Spain,  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  taken  from  the 
British  Colonies.  Thus  was  the  title  legally  surrendered  to  that 
which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  hold.  But  the  claim  of  right 
solemnly  asserted  by  Great  Britain  was  transferred  to  these  two 
other  nations  only  by  this  international  agreement. 

As  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  English  Colony  of 
Virginia  w^as,  we  might  nearly  say,  trespassed  upon  by  the  English 
Crown  itself,  when  three  enormous  pieces  of  its  soil  were  cut  ofi^, 
and  given  to  private  persons,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Company. 

The  third  loss  of  territory  suffered  by  Virginia,  was  the  part  cut 
ofif  in  June,  1632,  eight  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  Charter, 
when  Charles  I.  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  forever :  "that  region 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Watkins  point  on  Chesapeake  bay,  to 
the  ocean  on  the  east ;  thence  to  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  Delaware 
on  the  north  which  lieth  under  the  40th  degree,  where  New  England 
is  terminated ;  thence  in  a  right  line,  by  the  degree  aforesaid,  to  the 
meridian  of  the  fountain  of  the  Potowmac;  thence  following  its 
course,  by  the  further  bank  to  its  confluence." 

This  description  of  the  area  of  Maryland  has  given  rise  to  dis- 
putes with  Virginia  which  have  continued  in  one  form  or  another, 
down  to  the  present  day. 

One  would  think  that  in  drawing  such  papers  as  this,  they  would 
take  as  much  pains  to  be  clear,  as  in  drawing  an  ordinary  deed  of 
conveyance  of  a  farm,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  this  was  the  case. 
"Its  confluence"  would  of  course  mean  the  confluence  of  the  Poto- 
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mac  with  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  this  is  the  present  southern  line  of 
Maryland.  "Thence  to  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  Delaware  on  the 
north,  which  lyeth  under  the  40th  degree,"  the  estuary  is  of  course 
Delaware  River,  and  this  description  took  in  the  whole  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  a  large  part  of  southern  Pennsylvania,  the  40th  de- 
gree running  through  the  northern  part  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
By  its  "further  bank"  is  of  course,  the  southern,  as  the  expression 
would  seem  to  mean  to  give  the  greatest  extension  possible  to  the 
grant. 

The  settlement  of  the  lines  betv/een  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  has  quite  a  history  of  its  own,  but  need  not  be  here  gone 
into.-^ 

The  fourth  loss  was  the  grant  made  on  March  24th,  1663,  by 
Charles  IL  to  eight  prominent  men  to  hold  as  Lords  Proprietors,  a 
vast  tract  of  land  and  the  sovereign  rights  over  it,  which  was  to  be 
known  as  Carolina,  named  for  the  King  who  granted  it. 

These  Lords  Proprietors  were :  Edward  Hyde,  first  earl  of  Clar- 
endon, the  High  Chancellor ;  George  Monk,  first  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
the  Master  of  the  Horse, ^  and  Captain  General  of  all  the  forces ; 
\\'illiam  Craven,  afterwards  Earl  of  Craven;  Sir  John  Berkley,  later 
Baron  Barkley  of  Stratton,  a  brother  of  the  Virginia  Governor,  and 
a  Councilor;  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,^  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir  George  Carteret,  a  Councilor;  Sir 
John  Colleton,  and  Sir  William  Berkley,  at  the  time  Governor  of 
Virginia.  This  land  extended  from  Lucke  Island,  36  degrees  nor- 
thern latitude,  down  to  the  River  ^lathias  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  31 
degrees  northern  latitude,  and  all  the  way  out  west  to  the  South 
Seas.^ 

This  covered  from  about  the  dividing  line  between  Elorida  and 
Georgia  to  Roanoke  Island,  now  in  North  Carolina. 

Many  of  the  names  of  these  Proprietors  are  written  at  large  on 
the  map  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  These  were  some  of  the  lead- 
ing royalists  who  put  Charles  upon  the  throne. 

On  May  30th,  1665,  Charles  enlarged  this  grant  to  run  half  a 

^  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  U.  S.,  Abridged,  vol.  2,  p.  43. 

"  The  Master  of  the  Horse  was  one  of  the  three  chief  officers  in  the  British 
royal  household.  The  other  two  were  the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. These  officers  were  always  peers  and  members  of  the  government  of  the 
time.  Under  each  of  them  were  many  subordinate  officers.  This  arrangement 
existed  in  England   for  several  centuries. 

'  He  took  the  prefix  surname  of  Ashley.  His  original  family  name  was  Cooper. 
These  two  names  are  preserved  in  the  rivers  which  meet  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper. 

*  The  Pacific  Ocean. 


EDWARD  HYDE,   FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

One  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina. 

Born  February  i8th,  1608.  died  December  9th,  1674. 

The  chief  adviser  of  Charles  I.,  during  the  struggles  with 
Parliament  and  the  Civil  War.  and  of  his  son,  afterwards 

Charles  II.,  during  his  exile.  One  of  the  influential  men  in 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  in  1660.  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  from  1660- 1667. 

He  fell  into  great  unpopularity,  and  was  impeached  and 
banished  by  Parliament  in  1667,  and  died  in  exile  at  Rouen, 
in  France.  Besides  being  an  eminent  statesman,  he  was  a 
voluminous  author  and  historian.  Two  of  his  granddaugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Anne,  the  daughters  of  his  own  daughter 
Anne,  who  married  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.. 
became  queens  of  England.  Mary,  the  eldest,  who  married 
\Villiam  Prince  of  Orange,  who  became  William  III.  of 
England,  his  wife  being  known  as  Mary  II..  William  and 
Mary ;  and  .Anne,  who  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
and  became  queen  in  her  own  right,  1702-1714. 
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degree  further  north,  that  is,  to  the  present  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
ohna  boundary,  and  extended  it  two  whole  degrees  further  south, 
that  is,  to  about  Sanford,  Florida.  All  this  was  Carolina.  Much  of  it 
of  course  was  taken  from  Virginia,  which  went  down  to  the  34th 
degree,  that  is,  about  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Then  came  the  fifth  loss,  another  great  piece  being  cut  off,  when, 
in  settlement  of  a  claim  of  £16,000  against  the  Crown,  then  due  to 
William  Penn,  in  March,  1681,  Charles  II.  granted  to  him  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  to  include  three  degrees  of  latitude 
by  five  degrees  of  longitude,  west  from  the  Delaware.  To  avoid  en- 
croaching on  the  three  lower  counties,  that  is,  the  State  of  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania  was,  in  that  direction,  limited  by  a  circle  drawn  at 
twelve  miles  distance  from  Newcastle,  northward  and  westward, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude. 

This  was  an  impossible  boundary,  as  this  circle  at  its  nearest 
point  was  still  ten  miles  south  of  the  40th  degree,  and  resulted  in  a 
loss  to  Maryland  of  a  tract  of  land  about  twenty  miles  wide  along 
its  whole  northern  extent ;  as  the  final  boundary,  Mason's  and  Dix- 
on's line,  was  run  from  this  circular  line,  west.  The  impossible 
boundary  received  the  assent  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  caused  him  a 
great  loss  of  territory. 

It  was  this  mistake  in  supposing  Newcastle  to  be  north,  instead 
of  south,  of  the  40th  degree,  w^hich  makes  the  present  maps  not  to 
correspond  with  the  old  Charters.  The  agents  of  the  Crown  and 
proprietors  did  not  know  where  this  40th  degree  of  latitude  really 
ran.  The  Crown,  in  seeking  to  protect  Delaware  from  encroach- 
ment by  Pennsylvania,  unintentionally  sacrificed  Maryland,  an  in- 
nocent bystander,  not  at  all  involved  in  the  question. 

The  sixth  great  loss  sustained  by  Virginia  was  due  to  the  cession 
of  that  portion  of  its  territory  lying  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river, 
to  the  newly  formed  Federal  Government,  in  order  that  out  of  it 
several  states  should  be  created.  This  included  the  soil  of  the  present 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  This 
w^as  done  in  1783.^ 

This  territory  which  had  been  conquered  by  General  George 
Rogers  Clark  with  Virginia  troops  during  the  Revolution,  became 
the  Virginia  County  of  Illinois.^  The  paper  title,  under  the  Charter 
of  1609,  was  made  good  by  conquest.    Its  cession  to  the  United 

^Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  ii,  pp.  326-328;  566-575- 
^  Same,  vol.  9,  p.  552. 
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States  by  Virginia  was  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

It  was  clone  largely  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  other  States,  par- 
ticularly Maryland,  which  feared  the  preponderating  influence  Vir- 
ginia would  have  if  secured  in  its  possession.  The  full  story  of  the 
cession  would  make  a  treatise  in  itself.  It  was  a  benefit  to  the 
Union,  but  an  irreparable  loss  to  Virginia.  Out  of  it  were  carved 
States  which,  in  the  War  between  the  States,  did  their  full  part  in 
crushing  Virginia  and  tearing  her  territory  again  asunder. 

The  seventh  diminution  of  Virginia's  territory  was  due  to  the 
giving  away  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  by  Virginia.  This  was  done 
on  December  i8,  1789,^  and  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  the  first  of  June,  1792. 

The  act  by  which  this  w-as  accomplished  is  found  in  13  Hening, 
page  17,  completing  legislation  already  passed  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  This  included  the  following  Virginia  counties,  JefTerson, 
Nelson,  Mercer,  Lincoln,  Madison,  Fayette,  Woodford,  Bourbon, 
and  Mason,  as  they  then  existed,  and  over  which  Virginia  then  exer- 
cised the  same  jurisdiction  as  she  now  does  over  Norfolk  and 
Henrico  Counties. 

As  usual,  a  disputed  boundary  line  had  to  be  adjusted,  which  was 
done  later. 

This  free  gift  and  grant  of  independence  to  Kentucky  was  one  of 
the  many  o\er  generous  acts  done  by  Virginia,  whereby  her  own 
strength  was  weakened  and  parcelled  out  to  others,  who,  in  the  end, 
felt  no  particular  gratitude  to  her  for  thus  dismembering  herself. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  from  those  Counties  complained 
of  the  distance  and  inconvenience  of  having  to  cross  the  mountains 
to  come  to  the  seat  of  government  at  Williamsburg.  They  wanted 
to  have  a  separate  State.  With  lavish  prodigality,  and  what  would 
seem  now  to  have  been  a  lack  of  regard  for  her  own  security  and 
welfare,  this  was  granted  them  by  Virginia. 

The  eighth  loss,  which  we  hope  to  be  forever  the  last  in  the 
series,  was  that  of  West  Virginia,  during  and  as  a  result  of  the  War 
between  the  States. 

The  western  Counties,  acting  and  voting  on  the  subject  as  Coun- 
ties, one  by  one,  formed,  and  joined  themselves  to  \Vest  Virginia. 
The  State  thus  founded,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  guaranteed  to  each  State  that  "no  new  State 
should  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 

'  Shepherd's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  I,  p.  434. 
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State,"  ^  was  recognized  by  Congress,  then  in  the  control  of  Vir- 
ginia's enemies. 

Not  another  State  lost  a  foot  of  territory  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
but  V^irginia,  after  all  her  other  losses,  and  after  her  lavish  gifts, 
lost  a  whole  State.    Every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  constitutional 


SPAIN 


DIVISION   AND  LOSS  OR   ALIENATION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  WHICH 
BELONGED  TO  VIRGINIA  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

basis  for  its  existence,  except  one,  West  Virginia.  This  one  rests  on 
an  independence  wrested  from  Virginia  during  that  great  strife.  Its 
recognition  was  strictly  a  war  measure.  The  North  was  only  too 
glad  to  welcome  her  as  an  ally  against  \^irginia  and  the  Confederacy. 
^  Constitution  of  the  U.S.,  Article  iv.  Section  3. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

VIRGINIA  DESCRIBED  BY  WHITAKER,   1613 

THE  following  is  a  part  of  a  tract  written  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Whitaker,  in  1613.  It  is  known  as  Whitaker's  "Good  News 
from  Virginia".  Much  of  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  customs  of 
the  Indians  has  been  incorporated  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
entitled  The  Forest  Primeval.  Here  he  is  more  concerned  with 
describing  the  country  and  the  English  settlements  and  their  sur- 
roundings.   He  says : 

"To  the  river  which  we  inhabit,  commonly  called  Powhatan's 
river,  ebbeth  and  floweth  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  into  the  main  ; 
at  the  mouth  whereof  are  the  two  forts  of  Henrico^  and  Charles. 
Two  and  forty  miles  upward  is  the  first  and  Mother-Christian  town 
seated,  called  James-Town ;  and  seventy  miles  beyond  that  upward, 
is  the  new  town  of  Henrico  built,  and  so  named  in  the  memory  of 
noble  Prince  Henry  of  lasting  and  blessed  memory.'  Ten  miles 
beyond  this  is  a  place  called  the  Falls,  because  the  river  hath  there  a 
great  descent,  falling  down  between  many  mineral  rocks  which  be 
there.  Twelve  miles  farther  beyond  this  place  is  there  a  crystal  rock 
wherewith  the  Indians  do  head  many  of  their  arrows.  Three  days 
journey  from  thence  is  there  a  rock  or  stony  hill  found,  which  is  in 
the  top  covered  all  over  with  a  perfect  and  most  rich  silver  ore.^ 
Our  men  that  went  to  discover  those  parts  had  but  two  iron  pick- 
axes with  them,  and  those  so  ill  tempered  that  the  points  of  them 
turned  again,  and  bowed  at  every  stroke,  so  that  we  could  not  search 
the  entrails  of  the  place,  yet  some  trial  was  made  of  that  ore  with 
good  success,  and  argtmient  of  much  hope." 

"Six  days  journey  beyond  this  mine  a  great  ridge  of  high  hills'* 
do  run  along  the  main  land,  not  far"^  from  whom  the  Indians  report 
a  great  sea  doth  run.  which  we  commonly  call  a  South  Sea.  but  in 
respect  of  our  habitation  is  a  west  sea,  for  there  the  sun  setteth 
from  us". 

*  Henry. 

*  He  had  died  on  November  6th,  1612. 

'  This  silver-topped  hill,  we  expect,  existed  only  in  somebody's  imagination. 

*  The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

"  The  idea  long  persisted  that  the  Pacific  was  but  a  short  way  off. 
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"The  higher  ground  is  much  like  unto  the  mould  of  France,  clay 
and  sand  being  proportionably  mixed  together  at  the  top;  but  if  we 
dig  any  depth,  as  we  have  done  for  our  bricks,^  we  find  it  to  be  red 
clay,  full  of  glistering  spangles." 

"There  be  many  rocky  places  in  all  quarters ;  and  more  than  prob- 
able likelihoods  of  rich  mines  of  all  sorts,  though  I  knew  all,  yet  it 
were  not  convenient  at  this  time  that  I  should  utter  all.  neitlier  have 
we  had  means  to  search  for  any  thing  as  we  ought,  through  present 
want  of  men,  and  former  wants  of  provision  for  the  belly.  As  for 
iron,  steel,  antimonium,^  and  terrasigillata,^  they  have  rather  of- 
fered themselves  to  our  eyes  and  hands,  than  been  sought  for  of  us".'* 

"The  air  of  the  country,  specially  about  Henrico  and  upward,  is 
very  temperate  and  agreeth  well  with  our  bodies.  The  extremity  of 
summer  is  not  so  hot  as  Spain,  nor  the  cold  of  winter  so  sharp  as  the 
frosts  of  England.  The  spring  and  harvest  are  the  two  longest  sea- 
sons and  most  pleasant,  the  summer  and  winter  are  both  but  short. "'^ 
The  winter  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  fair,  but  the  summer  wat- 
ered often  with  many  great  and  sudden  show^ers  of  rain;  whereby 
the  cold  of  winter  is  warmed,  and  the  heat  of  summer  cooled.  Many 
have  died  with  us  heretofore  through  their  own  filthiness,  and  w^ant 
of  bodily  comforts  for  sick  men ;  but  now  very  few  are  sick  among 
us ;  not  above  three  persons  amongst  all  the  inhabitants  of  Henrico. 
I  would  to  God  our  souls  were  no  sicker  than  our  bodies". 

"The  natural  people  of  the  land  are  generally  such  as  you  heard  of 
before.  A  people  to  be  feared  of  those  that  come  upon  them  without 
defensive  armor,  but  otherwise  faint-hearted,  if  they  see  their  ar- 

'  This  is  the  way  the  bricks  used  in  the  Colony  were  procured,  not  from  England, 
as  is  so  often  said. 

^  Antimony,  a  metal  of  a  white  color  and  bright  luster,  brittle,  and  principally 
used  as  an  alloy,  as  type-metal,  pewter,  etc.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine.  The  word 
is  of  unknown  origin. 

'  Terra  sigiUaia  meant  an  earth  adorned  with  little  images  or  figures.  It  was 
called  Lemnian  earth,  terra  sigillia  Lcmnia,  from  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  that  island  having  long  been 
famous  for  this  earth.  Lemnos  was  the  mythological  abode  of  Vulcan.  It  was 
possibly  ascribed  as  his  residence  on  account  of  all  these  little  images  or  figures,  as 
being  presumably  his  work,  he  being  accounted  the  most  skilful  of  artificers.  It 
was  also  the  place  where  the  women  one  night  murdered  all  their  husbands. 

This  earth  is  a  kind  of  astringent,  of  fatty  consistency  and  reddish  color.  It 
resembles  clay,  and  removes  impurities  like  soap,  and  is  used  medicinally. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia  used  it  to  paint  themselves  red. 

*  It  is  hard  to  believe  these  things  were  scattered  around  so  profusely  as  all  that. 
We  do  not  see  nor  hear  of  them  now. 

"  The  reverse  is  the  real  case,  unless  the  seasons  have  changed  completely  since 
then.  What  we  have  is  five  months  of  winter,  five  months  of  summer,  one  month  of 
fall,  and  one  month  of  spring.  Statements  made  about  the  climate  of  particular 
places  we  observe  are  frequently  more  favorable  than  the  facts  justify. 
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rows  cannot  pierce,  and  easy  to  l)c  siilxkicd.   Shirts  of  mail  or  quilted 
cotton  coats  are  the  best  defence  against  them." 

"There  is  but  one  or  two  of  their  petty  Kings,  that  for  fear  of  us 
have  desired  our  friendship;  and  those  keep  good  cjuarter  with  us, 
being  very  pleasant  amongst  us.  and,  if  occasion  be,  serviceal)le  unto 


SCENES  IN  LONDON. 

(i).  The  Thames  Embankment,  Cleopatra's  Needle,  Charing  Cross 
and  Westminster  Bridges,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  &c.,  looking  up  the 
river. 

(2).  The  Thames  Embankment.  Waterloo  Bridge,  St.  Paul's.  &c., 
looking  down  the  river.   Both  views  from  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

us.  Our  eldest  friends  be  Pe-pis-co^  and  Cho-a-poke,"  who  are  our 
overthw^art^  neighbors  at  James-Town,  and  have  lieen  friendly  to 
us  in  our  great  want.  The  other  is  the  ^^'er-o-wance  of  Ches-che-ak,^ 
who  but  lately  traded  with  us  peaceably." 

*  Kinp  of  the  Tap-pa-han-nas,  in  Surry  and  Prince  Gcorpe  Counties.  For  his 
love  affair  with  one  of  0-pe-chan-ca-nough's  wives,  see  The  Conquest  of  Virginia, 
The  Forest  Primeval,  pp.  345-347. 

^This  seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  this  man,  who  was  King,  no  doubt,  of  the 
tribe  and  town  of  Chaw-o-po,  in  Surry  County,  near  Qui-yong-he-o-han-ock,  the 
town  where  Pe-pis-co  ruled. 

'  Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  James,  but  further  up  the  River. 

*  This  town  was  usually  called  Kis-ki-ack.  It  was  north  of  Jamestown,  on  the 
York  River.    His  name  was  Ot-ta-ho-tin. 
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"If  we  were  once  the  masters  of  their  country,  and  they  stood  in 
fear  of  us,  which  might  with  few  hands  employed  about  nothing 
else,  be  in  short  time  brought  to  pass,  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  make 
them  willingly  to  forsake  the  Devil  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  be  baptized.  Besides,  you  cannot  easily  judge  how 
much  they  would  be  available  to  us  in  our  discoveries  of  the  country, 
in  our  buildings  and  plantings,  and  quiet  provision  for  ourselves, 
when  we  may  peaceably  pass  from  place  to  place  without  need  of 
arms  or  guard."  ^ 

'  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims.  Vol.  4,  p.  1772;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  112-114. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

DALE  AND  ARGALL  DEFEND  THE  BOUNDS  OF 
VIRGINIA.    1613 

JAMES  I.  was  not  allowed  to  grant  the  best  part  of  North 
America  to  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  without  conflicting 
claims  being  asserted  thereto  by  other  Powers.  Spain  claimed  the 
whole  continent,  France  asserted  a  title  to  a  large  part  of  it,  and  the 
Dutch  made  a  settlement  within  it. 

We  learn  from  Purchas  that  it  was  the  failure  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Colony  which  encouraged  the  French  to  undertake  to 
colonize  this  part  of  the  continent.  The  Second  Colony,  that  on  the 
river  Sa-gad-a-hoc^  was  abandoned,  and  the  survivors  returned  to 
England. 

"Our  people",  says  Purchas,  "abandoning  the  Plantation,  in  this 
sort,  as  you  have  heard,  the  Frenchmen  immediately  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  themselves  within  our  limits.  Which  being  heard  of 
by  those  of  Virginia,  that  discretely  took  to  their  consideration  the 
inconveniences  that  might  arise  by  suffering  them  to  harbor  there, 
they  dispatched  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  with  commission  to  displace 
them,  which  he  performed  with  much  discretion,  judgement,  valor 
and  dexterity",  etc.^ 

Argall  sailed  from  England  for  this  purpose  in  the  Treasurer, 
July  23rd,   16 1 2. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  in  161 2,  granted  all  the  territory  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Florida  to  Madam  de  Guercheville.  This 
lady  was  put  forward  as  the  grantee  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  great 
influence  over  her,  and  in  the  event  of  the  grant  being  made  effective 
by  actual  possession,  they  would  enjoy  the  exercise  of  all  real  power 
over  this  immense  domain.^ 

This  French  grant  more  than  covered  the  Virginia  grant  as  made 
by  James,  and,  if  successfully  asserted,  would  have  excluded  Eng- 
land from  North  America.    The  English  grant  and  this   French 

*  The  Kennebec  River  in  Maine.    The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Second  At- 
tempt, Chapters  XXV  and  XLIV. 

'Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  vol.  IV,  p.  1828;  Glasgow  Edition,  vol.  XIX,  p.  271. 
'  Parkman's  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  p.  297. 
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grant  were  mutually  exclusive,  and  involved  a  clash  of  national 
interests. 

Dale  was  determined  that  the  English  claims  should  be  fully  re- 
spected, and  viewed  as  trespasses  any  settlement  within  these  bounds 
by  anyone  else,  unless  by  Virginia's  permission.  In  defiance  of  the 
English  claim  the  French  had  made  settlements  to  the  North  of  us, 
and  so  had  the  Dutch. 

These  settlements,  made  by  other  nationalities,  were  a  serious 
matter  to  the  English.  The  beginnings  of  all  the  settlements  were 
feeble,  and  it  looked  as  if  there  were  room  enough  for  all.  But  an 
irrepressible  conflict  was  involved.  It  seemed  as  if  either  we  had  to 
drive  them  out,  or  they  would  drive  us  out.  Just  as  to  the  south  of 
us,  in  Florida,  the  French  and  Spanish  had  attacked  each  other,  so 
now  England,  represented  by  Virginia,  entered  upon  a  struggle  for 
possession  with  France  which  went  on  in  one  form  or  another,  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  was  closed  finally  only  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  from  France  in  1803. 

Taking  this  serious  view  of  the  situation,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  in  May  1613,  commissioned  Captain  Samuel  Ar- 
gall  to  drive  the  French  out  of  any  settlements  they  might  have  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  patents.  The  English  claim  ex- 
tended north  to  the  45th  degree,  which  is  just  about  the  northern 
limit  of  the  coast  line  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  runs  through  Nova 
Scotia,  striking  the  ocean  coast  at  Liscomb  Island.  Any  settlement 
south  of  this  point,  such  as  Mount  Desert,  or  the  southern  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  trespass  on  Virginia's 
rights.  This  was  not  within  the  territory  of  South  \^irginia  of 
which  Dale  was  the  Governor,  but  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  pro- 
tect the  whole  of  the  English  claim. 

We  cannot  help  admiring  the  courage  with  which  Argall  under- 
took and  executed  his  commission.  With  a  vessel  of  130  tons, 
equipped  with  seven  cannon  on  each  side,  and  a  crew  of  only  sixty 
men,  he  sailed  from  Virginia  in  IMay  to  attack  these  distant  settle- 
ments, however  large  or  powerful  they  might  be. 

Sailing  through  fogs  he  arrived  at  last  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  coast  of  Maine,  near  Penobscot  Bay,  not  far  south  of  Mount 
Desert.  Indians  came  out  from  the  shore  in  canoes.  They  came 
aboard  his  ship  and  from  them  he  gathered  some  knowledge  of  the 
settlement  made  by  the  French.  Argall  retained  one  of  the  Indians 
as  his  guide,  dismissing  the  others  with  presents,  and  sailed  for 
Mount  Desert.  The  Indian  thought  the  English  were  friendly  to  the 
French,  or  Normans,  as  they  called  them. 
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Soon  the  settlement  on  the  western  side  of  Soames^  Sound  was  in 
view,  four  white  tents,  with  a  small  ship  anchored  near  by.  The  In- 
dian guide  was  amazed  to  see  Argall's  men  prepare  for  fight.  The 
Erench,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  w-ere  thrown  into  great  con- 
fusion, having  scarcely  more  than  landed  there  themselves,  and 
being  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  of  establishing  themselves.  The 
chief  of  this  Colony  was  La  Saussaye,  a  courtier  from  the  Erench 
Court,  and  Captain  Charles  Eleury  was  commander  of  the  ship, 
which  was  named  the  Jonas.  This  settlement  was  an  offshoot  from 
an  older  one  at  Port  Royal,  on  the  Bay  of  Eundy. 

The  Virginians,  with  all  sails  set,  rapidly  approached,  and  the 
confusion  on  shore  was  too  great  for  a  successful  resistance.  The 
fight  was  soon  over,  and  the  Erench  vessel  in  the  power  of  the  Vir- 
ginians. 

Then  the  victors  landed  and  examined  the  tents,  stores,  buildings 
and  the  beginnings  of  their  fortifications.  Argall  asked  for  the  com- 
mander, but  he  had  fled. 

Acting  then  on  the  principle  that  all  is  fair  in  love  or  war,  Argall 
searched  until  he  found  the  royal  letters  and  commissions  under 
which  La  Saussaye  was  acting,  and  took  possession  of  them,  not 
disturbing  his  other  effects.  The  Erench  commander  came  out  from 
his  hiding  place  the  next  morning.  Argall  told  him  that  the  country 
there  belonged  to  King  James  of  England,  and  asked  for  any  com- 
missions he  might  have  from  the  Erench  King  for  trespassing  on  it. 

La  Saussaye  said  that  he  had  such,  and  looked  for  them.  They 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.  Upon  this  Argall,  who  had  been  polite 
to  the  Erench  leader  up  to  this  time,  affected  anger.  He  said  that  the 
Erench  here  were  robbers  and  pirates.  He  took  all  their  property 
from  them,  and  divided  it  among  his  sailors,  leaving  them  hardly 
enough  to  clothe  themselves  with. 

Eifteen  of  the  captives  Argall  turned  loose  in  an  open  boat.  After 
much  hardship  they  fell  in  with  two  Erench  trading  vessels  which 
carried  them  safely  to  land.  The  remaining  fourteen  Argall  put 
aboard  his  vessel  and  the  Erench  ship,  wdiich  he  claimed  as  lawful 
prize,  and  they  sailed  triumphantly  back  to  Virginia,  landing  safely 
at  Jamestowm. 

Argall  seems  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  deceiving  these 
Erenchmen,  for  he  told  them  that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  was  a  very  mild 
and  kind  man  who  was  fond  of  the  Erench  on  account  particularly 
of  his  love  and  admiration  for  Henry  the  Eourth.  But  when  they 
landed,  they  found  that  Dale  viewed  their  intrusion  on  Virginia's 

'  The  name  Jesuit  Field  still  clings  to  the  spot. 
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domains  as  a  serious  offence.  He  talked  at  first  of  hanging  thcni  all. 
Argall  argued  that  he  had  promised  them  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared.  To  secure  this,  he  finally  had  to  reveal  to  Dale  the  commis- 
sions he  had  taken  from  the  French  commander's  trunks,  showing 
ihat  they  were  acting  under  the  authority  of  their  King.  This  saved 
their  lives,  and  they  remained  for  the  time  being  prisoners  at  James- 
town. They  were  sent  back  in  different  ships  to  England,  from 
which  country  they  finally  returned  to  France. 

The  fact  that  the  French  were  intruding  on  the  English  claim  was 
one  which  Sir  Thomas  could  not  tolerate.  He  called  his  Council  to- 
gether and  it  was  resolved  that  all  the  intruders  should  be  driven 
out.  A  second  expedition  was  thereupon  fitted  out.  this  time  with  a 
larger  force.  Three  vessels  were  dispatched.  Argall's  former  ship, 
the  captured  French  \-essel  and  a  smaller  one. 

Captain  Argall  again  was  in  command.  Several  of  the  French 
were  taken  on  board  with  the  intention  of  sending  them  back  to 
their  country  by  the  first  means  which  presented  itself. 

They  first  went  back  to  Mount  Desert,  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  fortifications  which  had  been  begun  there,  and  supplanted  the 
French  Cross  wnth  an  English  one.  Then  they  w^ent  to  the  Island 
of  St.  Croix  and  destroyed  all  the  French  buildings  there.  Then  they 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Annapolis,  then  called  Port  Royal, 
where  there  was  a  settlement,  which  had  existed  some  eight  or  nine 
years.  No  one  was  there  at  that  time.  Some  were  visiting  neighbor- 
ing Indians,  and  others  were  reaping  in  distant  fields  on  the  river. 

They  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  appear,  but  took  possession  of 
everything  they  could  transport,  and  then  burnt  the  houses  to  the 
ground. 

Then  they  went  after  the  settlers  themselves.  These  were  engaged 
in  reaping  their  harvests.  On  seeing  the  Virginians  they  fied.  Their 
crops  were  then  destroyed. 

The  French  leader,  Biencourt.  soon  after  arrived,  and  attempted 
to  lure  Argall  into  an  ambuscade.  Failing  in  this,  he  asked  for  an 
interview. 

This  was  granted,  the  word  of  honor  given,  and  the  two  leaders 
met  in  a  field  not  far  from  the  burnt  buildings.  They  had  a  stormy 
interview,  but  Argall  w^ould  yield  nothing  of  the  English  claim,  and 
the  meeting  produced  no  result. 

All  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia  were  now  destroyed,  and 
Argall,  deeming  his  work  well  done,  the  three  ships  set  sail  for 
Jamestown,  on  the  ninth  of  November.^ 

*  A  fuller  account  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1808; 
Glasgow  Edition ;  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  214-216. 
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A  storm  soon  struck  them.  The  smallest  of  the  ships  went  to  the 
bottom.  The  captured  French  ship,  the  James,  was  driven  from  her 
course  and  had  to  bear  away  to  the  Azores.  This  ship  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Turnel.  He  at  length  reached  the  island  of 
Fayal.  From  there  he  sailed  to  Pembroke,  in  Wales.  The  French 
prisoners  on  board  were  then  released.  The  Jonas  was  finally  re- 
stored to  Madam  de  Guercheville.  to  whom  it  belonged,  but  no  satis- 
faction was  ever  done  to  her,  nor  to  France,  for  the  destruction  of 
these  settlements,  although  the  French  Ambassador  complained  of 
it  to  the  English  Court  as  an  outrage. 

The  Privy  Council  sent  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  the 
Company  asking  them  about  it.  They  said  that  when  Captain  Argall 
returned  to  England  they  would  find  out  about  it,  and  punish  the  of- 
fenders and  make  satisfaction.^ 

As  to  the  ship  which  Argall  himself  commanded,  it  beat  its  way 
through  the  storm  in  safety  to  Manhattan  Island  where  the  Dutch 
had  made  a  settlement. 

Henry  Hudson,  the  noted  English  explorer,  after  whom  the  great 
northern  bay  and  the  picturesque  river  which  he  explored  in  Sep- 
tember, 1609,  was  named,  sold  his  discovery,  plats  and  charts  to 
the  Dutch.- 

"It  is  known  that  the  Dutch  visited  the  river  (the  Hudson)  the 
year  after  its  discovery,  and  that  they  continued  to  frequent  it  from 
year  to  year  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  until  it  was  found  necessary 
to  erect  forts  for  their  protection. 

"What  their  establishments  were  before  the  building  of  the  forts 
is  not  stated  by  any  of  the  Dutch  writers  within  our  knowledge;  but 
undoubted,  though  incidental,  authority  enables  us  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  on  Manhattan  Island  in  161 3.  or  four 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  river."  ^ 

Speaking  of  this  nation,  O'Callaghan  says  : 

"The  gallant  and  enterprising  people  under  whose  auspices  Hud- 
son had  achieved  his  brilliant  discovery,  had  just  emerged  from  a 
long,  bloody,  but  glorious  contest  for  freedom,  which  they  had 
waged  with  dogged  determination  against  Spain  since  1566.  Pur- 
suing their  tyrants  into  the  remotest  recesses  of  their  extensive 
possessions,  they  soon  made  themselves  felt  wherever  they  appeared. 

^  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  6-8. 

^A  description  of  the  Province  of  New  Alhion,  p.  17.  printed  in  1649;  Force's 
Tracts  Relating  to  the  Colonies  in  North  America,  Vol.  2. 

'  George  Folson,  in  New  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  Second  Series, 
Vol.  I,  p.  334. 
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and  finally  struck  such  a  fearful  blow  at  the  maritime  preponderance 
of  the  enemy,  by  the  victory  gained  in  the  year  1608  over  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  by  Jacob  Heemskirk,  that  the  Spaniards  readily  concluded 
a  truce,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  with  the  Dutch,  whereby 
the  independence  of  the  latter  was  virtually,  if  not  formally  ac- 
knowledged. 

"It  was  at  this  crisis,  when  peace  had  at  length  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  when  numbers  of  people  must, 
by  the  transition,  have  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  accus- 
tomed active  employment,  and  habitual  excitement,  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  Hudson's  discovery  broke  on  the  public,  affording  to 
private  adventure  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  energies 
which  had  hitherto  been  absorbed  by  the  war,  and  which  now  would 
naturally  seek  new  fields  for  the  employment  of  its  capital. 

"The  commodities  which  abounded  among  the  natives  of  the 
newly  discovered  countries,  were  objects  of  great  demand  in  Eur- 
ope. The  furs  that  the  rigors  of  the  northern  climate  rendered  in- 
dispensable to  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  and  which  they  had  hith- 
erto obtained  through  Russian  and  other  traders,  were  to  be  had  now 
from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  the  veriest  baubles  and  coarsest 
goods.  Stimulated  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  hope  of 
profitable  returns,  a  \essel  was  dispatched  by  some  Amsterdam  mer- 
chants, freighted  with  a  variety  of  goods,  to  the  Manhattans,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year. 

"The  success  of  this  venture  seems  to  have  given  increased  stim- 
ulus to  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  New  discoveries  were  projected; 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  States  General,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  two  ships,  the  Little  Fox,  and  Little  Crane,  os- 
tensibly to  look  again  for  a  northerly  passage  to  China ;  and  the 
cities  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Hoorn,  and  Enckhuyzen.  as  well 
as  several  private  merchants  and  citizens,  applied  for  information  to 
the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  relative  to  a  certain  newly 
discovered  navigable  river,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  steered  in 
proceeding  thither.  These  ships  proceeded,  on  procuring  the  requi- 
site information,  to  that  quarter  early  in  the  ensuing  spring;  and  of 
so  much  importance  was  the  country  now  considered,  that  the 
traders  erected  and  garrisoned  one  or  two  small  forts  on  the  river, 
for  the  protection  of  the  fur-trade,  which  the  new-comers  began  to 
drive  with  the  Indians. 

"The  favorable  position  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  for  commerce 
was  easily  perceived  by  the  Europeans  from  the  first,  and  it  soon  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  traders.    Their  establishment  in  that 
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locality  consisted  now  of  four  houses,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Hendrick  Corstiaensen,  who,  by  means  of  his  trading-boats,  visited 
every  creek,  inlet,  and  bay  in  the  neighborhood,  where  an  Indian 
settlement  was  to  be  found,  and  thus  secured  for  his  employers  the 
furs  and  other  valuable  produce  of  the  country. 

"But  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  infant  post  was  now  fated 
to  experience  an  unexpected  check.  Capt.  Argall,  of  Virginia,  re- 
turning in  the  month  of  November  of  this  year  from  a  seemingly 
predatory^  visit  to  a  settlement  which  the  French  had  made  at  Port 
Royal,  in  Acadia,  touched  at  the  island  of  Manhattans,  with  a  view, 
it  is  said,  of  looking  after  a  grant  of  land  which  he  had  obtained 
there  from  the  Virginia  Company,  and  forced  Corstiaensen  to  sub- 
mit himself  and  his  plantation  to  the  king  of  England,  and  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia  under  him,  and  to  agree  to  pay  tribute  in 
token  of  his  dependence  on  the  English  crown."  - 

In  dealing  with  Corstiaensen,  Argall  told  him  that  his  "commis- 
sion was  to  expel  him  and  all  aliens  intruders  on  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions and  territories,  this  being  part  of  Virginia,  and  this  river 
an  English  discovery  of  Hudson,  an  English  man.  That  no  act  of 
Hudson  could  alienate  any  part  of  the  territory  from  the  English 
crown. 

"The  Dutch  man  contented  them  for  their  charge  and  voyage.^ 
and  by  his  letter  sent  to  Virginia  and  recorded,  submitted  himself, 
company  and  plantation  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  the  Governor  and 
government  of  Virginia. 

"But  the  next  pretended  Dutch  governor'*  in  maps  and  printed 
cards,^  calling  this  part  New  Netherland,  failing  in  paying  of  cus- 
toms at  his  return  to  Plymouth  in  England,  was  there  with  his 
beaver  goods"  and  person  attached  to  his  damage  of  £1500. 

"Whereupon  at  the  suit  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia, 
his  now  Majesty^  by  his  ambassador  in  Holland,  complaining  of  the 
said  aliens  intrusion  on  such  his  territories  and  dominions,  the  said 
Lords,  the  States  of  Holland,  by  their  public  instrument  declared, 
that  they  did  not  avow,  nor  would  protect  them  being  a  private  party 
of  the  Amsterdam  West  India  Company,  but  left  them  to  his  Maj- 
esty's will  and  mercy. 

*This  a  wrong  term  to  apply.  It  was  no  private  action  of  Argall.  An  interna- 
tional controversy  was  involved. 

*0'Callaghan,  History  of  New  Netherland,  vol.  i,  pp.  67-69. 

'  That  is,  paid  the  expenses  of  Argall's  expedition  against  him. 

*This  officer  was  the  Opperhoopman,  or  superintendent  of  the  trade  on  the  river. 

'Charts. 

'  Skins. 

*  James  I. 
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"Whereupon  three  several  orders  from  the  Council  Table,  and 
commissions  have  been  granted  for  the  expelling  and  removing  them 
thence,  of  which  they  taking  notice,  and  knowing  their  weakness  and 
want  of  victuals,  have  offered  to  sell  the  same  for  £2500. 

"And  lastly,  taking  advantage  of  our  present  war  and  distractions, 
now  ask  £7000,  and  have  lately  offered  many  affronts  and  damages 
to  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  New  England.  And  in  general  endanger 
all  his  Majesty's  adjoining  countries,  most  wickedly,  feloniously 
and  traiterously,  contrary  to  the  marine  and  admiral  laws  of  all 
Christians,  sell  by  wholesale,  guns,  powder,  shot  and  ammunition 
to  the  Indians,  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  our  fights  and  arms; 
insomuch  as  two  thousand  Indians  by  them  armed,  Mo-hacks,  Ra-ri- 
tans,  and  some  of  Long  Isle,  destroyed  all  their  scattering  farms 
and  boors, ^  forcing  them  all  to  retire  to  their  upper  fort,'  forty 
leagues  up  that  river,  and  to  Man-hat-as ;  for  all  or  most  retreating 
to  Man-hat-as,  it  is  now  a  petty  town  of  trade,  having  more  English 
than  Dutch."  ^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  thus  stated  by  Stith :  "Soon  after 
a  new  Governor  arrived  from  Amsterdam,  better  provided. 

"Under  color  of  their  right  of  purchase,  and  because  the  country 
lay  void  and  unoccupied  and  consequently  open  to  the  first  possessor, 
he  not  only  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  and  acknowledgment,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon,  but  also  began  to  fortify  and  put  himself  into 
a  posture  of  defence. 

"And  the  claim  of  the  English,  being  either  wholly  waived  for 
the  present,  or  but  faintly  pursued,  they,  this  same  year,  made  a  firm 
settlement,  which  soon  became  very  flourishing  and  populous.'* 

"Notwithstanding  the  formidable  pretensions  of  the  English  col- 
onists of  \^irginia,  no  subsequent  attempt  was  made  from  that  quar- 
ter to  reduce  the  Dutch  settlements  under  their  jurisdiction;  but  a 
commercial  intercourse  sprang  up  between  the  two  Colonies  that 
proved  equally  advantageous  to  both."  ^ 

But  it  would  seem  that,  after  having  successfully  asserted  her 
title  to  this  fine  harbor  and  region,  Virginia  should  not  have  relaxed 
her  hold  upon  it.    This  region  was  beyond  the  real  Mrginia  line  as 

*  Peasants,  or  small  farmers. 

"  Albany. 

^A  description  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion,  pp.  18-19;  printed  in  1648; 
Force's  Tracts  Relating  to  the  Colonies  in  North  America,  Vol.  2. 

■*  Stith,  History  of  Virginia,  p.   133. 

'George  Folson,  in  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Second 
Series,  Vol.  I,  pp.  334-342. 
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fixed  by  the  Charter  of  1609,  which  in  that  direction  only  went  200 
miles  north  of  Old  Point  Comfort.  But  it  was  claimed  by  England, 
and  Virginia  was  asserting  her  title  against  all  others. 

Resistance  to  the  French  settlements  also  was  allowed  to  slumber 
for  a  while,  but  was  to  break  out  with  violence  later  on,  and  to  last 
for  generations.  But,  for  the  time  being,  the  French  kept  their  hold 
on  Acadia,  and  Port  Royal  was  partially  rebuilt. 

The  attack  on  these  French  settlements  Parkman  characterizes  as 
the  beginning  of  "the  strife  of  France  and  England,  Protestantism 
and  Rome,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  shook  the  struggling  com- 
munities of  North  America,  and  closed  at  last  in  the  memorable 
triumph  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham",^  when,  on  September  13th. 
1759,  at  Quebec,  the  French  under  Montcalm  were  defeated,  and 
their  power  broken  by  the  English  under  Wolfe,  both  commanders 
being  mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  a  result  of  this 
defeat,  the  whole  of  Canada  was  ceded  by  France  to  England  in 

1763. 

A  probable  explanation  of  why  such  a  determined  resistance  was 
kept  up  against  the  French,  while  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  retain 
the  portion  they  had  settled,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  French 
were  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  Dutch  were  Protestants,  with 
whom  the  English  had  been  often  allied,  and  by  whose  side  they  had 
fought  on  many  a  bloody  field  against  the  common  enemy,  Spain,  in 
the  great  war  going  on  in  the  Netherlands. 

Begun  as  simple  trading  voyages  by  the  Dutch,  New  Netherlands 
was  established  in  1614,  by  the  Amsterdam  Company.  This  Com- 
pany came  to  an  end  in  16 18,  and  its  work  was  taken  in  hand,  ex- 
panded and  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  a  strong 
organization  having  fleets  and  armies.  Its  ambitious  plans  embraced 
not  alone  America  but  other  portions  of  the  world. 

While  being  developed  by  this  Company  a  great  many  English 
also  came  there,  together  with  representatives  of  many  other  nations. 

After  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  England  it  was  decided 
to  administer  the  navigation  laws  stringently.  The  existence  of  a 
foreign  power  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  separating  the  English  Col- 
onies was  viewed  as  an  obstruction  to  successfully  administering 
these  laws,  and  the  English  monarch,  Charles  IT,  and  his  Council 
decided  to  conquer  the  Dutch  settlement. 

The  territory  eml)racing  Long  Island  and  all  between  the  Con- 
necticut and  the  Delaware  Rivers  was  granted  in  1664  to  the  Duke 

'  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  p.  323. 
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of   York/   and   a    force   was   sent   against   it   to   take   possession, 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  then  the  Director,  or  Governor,  as  we 
might  call  him,  holding  the  Colony  for  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company. 

Richard  Nicolls,  a  Cavalier  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
King  in  the  Civil  War  in  England,  led  the  expedition  against  the 
Dutch  settlement,  and  by  his  skill  and  address  gained  a  bloodless  vic- 
tory, New  Amsterdam  being  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Colony  soon  after  falling  into  his  hands. 

The  Dutch  names  were  changed  to  English  names.  New  Amster- 
dam and  New  Netherlands  each  became  New  York,  being  named 
after  the  Duke  of  that  title. ^  Brooklyn,  however,  retained  its  Dutch 
name,  which  was  at  first  spelt  Breuckelen.^ 

The  English  conquest  extinguished  the  title  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda. 

This  treaty  took  its  name  from  a  town  and  fortress  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  North  Brabant,  twenty-six  miles  southeast  of  Rotterdam. 
Here  the  treaty  was  concluded  on  July  31st,  1667,  between  England 
and  Holland,  France  and  Denmark.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
were  confirmed  to  England,  and  Acadia  to  France. 

In  1763,  England  and  Holland  were  again  at  war,  and  New  York 
was  taken  now  from  the  English  by  a  Dutch  fleet  under  Evertsen  and 
Birckes.  Little  resistance  was  made,  and  on  August  9th,  the  national 
Dutch  flag  waved  over  the  Colony. 

L^nlike  its  former  status  when  owned  by  a  Company,  it  now  be- 
came a  dependency  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland.  Anthony 
Colve  was  appointed  Governor.  New  York  City  again  changed  its 
name  and  became  Fort  Orange,  and  Albany  became  Willelmstadt, 
in  honor  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  later  became  William 
III.  of  England. 

New  Jersey,  which  was  cut  off  from  New  York,  also  surrendered 
to  the  Dutch. 

But  before  the  Dutch  Government  knew  that  the  Colony  had  been 
won  back,  it  was  ceded  to  England  again,  under  the  general  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Holland,  by  which  all 
territory  taken  during  the  war  was  restored  to  its  former  owner. 

The  loss  to  the  Dutch  and  reconveyance  to  England  was  held  to 
have  extinguished  the  original  title  of  the  Duke  of  York.  But  it  was 
granted  to  him  again. 

*  James  Stuart,  brother  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  who  succeeded  him,  in  1685,  as 
James  II. 

^  Doyle.   The  Middle  Colonies,  pp.  8,  10,  11,  44,  116,  1 18-136. 
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Holland  did  not  object  to  the  Colony  passing  into  English  hands, 
because  it  served  to  strengthen  the  English  as  against  the  French, 
who  were  then  apparently  firmly  establishing  themselves  in  North 
America,  and  the  French,  under  Louis  XIV.,  were  at  that  time  the 
deadly  foes  of  Holland. 

Established  thus  again  in  British  control.  New  York  remained  in 
their  possession  through  the  remainder  of  the  colonial  period,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  only  evacuated 
by  them  on  November  25th,  1783,  when  they  had  lost  the  rest  of  the 
country.^ 

The  City  of  New  York  was  the  capital  of  the  State  from  1784  to 
1797,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  from 
1785  to  1790.  Philadelphia  succeeded  New  York,  and  became  the 
national  Capital  for  ten  years.  Then  it  was  removed  to  Washington, 
in  1800. 

Such  was  the  subsequent  history  of  the  two  places  attacked  by 
Argall  for  their  alleged  trespass  "on  Virginia's  rights.  The  first, 
Acadia,  was  confirmed  to  France,  while  our  nation  finally  secured  the 
other,  the  more  important  one.  And  then  England  wrested  Acadia 
from  France  together  with  the  whole  of  Canada.  So.  after  all,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  secured  them  both. 

But  France  was  not  excluded  from  North  America  until  1803, 
when  this  country  purchased  from  her,  then  under  Napoleon,  for 
$15,000,000  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory  which  France  had  been 
developing  for  years,  and  on  which  vast  treasure  had  been  expended. 

The  view  taken  in  Virginia  of  Argall's  exploit  was  as  follows: 
"Captain  Argall's  northward  discoveries  towards  and  beyond 
to  Port  Royal,  Sancta  Crux,  and  thereabout  may  not  be  concealed,  in 
which  his  adventures,  if  he  had  brought  home  no  commodity  to  the 
Colony,  w^hich  yet  he  did  very  much,  both  of  apparel,  victuals,  and 
many  other  necessaries,  the  honor  which  he  hath  done  unto  our 
Nation,  by  displanting  the  French,  there  beginning  to  seat  and  for- 
tify within  our  limits,  and  taking  of  their  ship  and  pinnace,  which  he 
brought  to  James  Town,  would  have  been  rew^ard  enough  for  his 
pains,  and  will  ever  speak  loud  his  honor,  and  approved  valor."  ^ 

*  Doyle,  The  Middle  Colonies,  pp.  174,  176,  182. 

'  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1768;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  loi- 
102. 


LUCY  HARRINGTON 
COUNTESS   OF   BEDFORD. 

Daughter  of  John  First  Lord  Harrington  of  Exton, 
and  wife  of  Edward  Russell,  third  Earl  of  Bedford. 

A  member  of  the  Virginia  Company  under  the  Third 
Charter.  This  lady  was  very  wealthy  and  a  great  pa- 
troness of  the  literary  men  of  her  day.^ 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  480,  912. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
SOME    CONTEMPORARY    EVENTS,    1613 

THIS  year  King-  James'  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married 
to  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Protes- 
tant Union.  The  recent  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,^  had  thrown 
the  previously  hostile  countries,  France  and  Spain,  into  such  close 
relations  that  the  young  King  Louis  XIII.,  in  161 5,  married  Anne, 
the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bourbon,  mar- 
ried Philip,  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  Second  Spanish  prince. 
James  had  coveted  matrimonial  alliances  for  his  children  with  both 
of  these  countries,  but,  by  Henry  IV.'s  death,  "the  political  situation 
in  Europe  had  undergone  a  change,  the  momentousness  of  which  is 
hardly  calculable". - 

In  Russia,  Michael  Theodore  Romanoff,  known  as  Michael  HT.. 
of  the  House  of  Romanoff,  now  ascends  the  throne ;  but  the  country 
is  still  very  unsettled,  and  is  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden. 

The  war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  is  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  Peace  of  Knaerod. 

Robert  Carr,  the  King's  favorite,  is  first  made  viscount  Rochester, 
and  then  earl  of  Somerset.  He  marries  the  divorced  countess  of 
Essex ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  is  poisoned.^ 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  ancestor  of  the  present  King  of  Italy,  claims 
and  invades  the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  in  northwestern  Italy.  The 
name  means  iron  mountain.  Its  rulers,  then  marquises,  from  the 
loth  century  ruled  not  only  in  Italy,  but  for  some  time  also  in 
Greece. 

Bethlem  Gabor  obtains  the  sovereignty  of  Transylvania,  a  grand 
principality  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  later  incorporated  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  In  the  Thirty  Years  \\'ar  it  took  a  promi- 
nent part  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants. 

Ineffectual  conference  of  the  Remonstrants  and  the  Calvinists  at 
Delft,  in  South  Holland.  In  this  town  Grotius  was  born,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  assassinated. 

'  May  14th.  1610. 

'Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  pp.  195-196. 

'  See  ante  p.  40. 
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English  factories  established  at  Snrat,  in  India,  and  at  Gombroon, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Piracies  of  the  Buccaneers  on  the  coasts  of  America. 


THE  KREMLIN,  ROYAL  PALACE  AND  TREASURY,   MOSCOW 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

TREATIES   OF   PEACE   WITH   THE   INDIANS,    1614 

RALPH  HAMOR,  writing  in  1614,  says  they  had  had  "five 
years  intestine  war  with  the  revengeful,  implacable  Indians," 
but  that  there  "hath  been  lately  concluded  not  only  with  the  neigh- 
bor and  bordering  Indians,  as  on  Potomac,  Top-pa-han-na,^  and 
other  rivers,  but  even  with  that  subtle,  old  revengeful  Powhatan  and 
all  the  people  under  his  subjection,  for  all  whom  Powhatan  himself 
stands  firmly  engaged,  &c". 

He  thinks  that  as  a  result  of  this  peace  the  Virginians  would  "not 
only  be  furnished  with  what  commodities  their  (the  Indians')  coun- 
try yielded  and  have  all  the  helps  they  may  afford  us  in  our  en- 
deavors" but  that  they  could  in  peace  and  security  follow  their 
various  occupations." 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Powhatan  and 
other  Indians  are  preserved  for  us  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale  himself,  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  main  facts  in  a  letter  written  from  James- 
town, on  the  1 8th  of  June,  16 14,  presumably  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, as  he  addresses  him  as  "Right  Reverend".  He  says: 

"Sir  Thomas  Gates  having  embarked  himself  for  England,  I  put 
myself  into  Captain  Argall's  ship,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
my  frigate  and  other  boats,  went  into  Pamunkey  River, ^  where 
Powhatan  hath  his  residence,^  and  can  in  two  or  three  days  draw  a 
thousand  men  together. 

"With  me  I  carried  his  daughter^  who  had  been  long  prisoner  with 
us. 

"It  was  a  day  or  two  before  we  heard  of  them. 

"At  length  they  demanded  why  we  came. 

"I  gave  for  answer  that  I  came  to  bring  him  his  daughter,  con- 
ditionally he  would,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  for  her  ransom,  render^ 

*  The  Rappahannock  River. 
'  Hamor's  Discourse,  p.  2. 
'The   York. 

*  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co. 

*  Pocahontas. 

*  Return. 
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all  the  arms,  tools,  swords  and  men  that  had  run  away,  and  give  me 
a  ship  full  of  corn  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us.  If  they  would 
do  this,  we  would  be  friends;  if  not,  burn  all. 

"They  demanded  time  to  send  to  their  King. 

"I  assented,  I  taking,  they  receiving,  two  pledges,^  to  carry  my 
message  to  Powhatan. 

"All  night  my  two  men  lay  not  far  from  the  water-side. 

"About  noon  the  next  day  they  told  them  the  great  King"  was 
three  days'  journey  off.  That  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  was  hard  by,  to 
whom  they  would  have  them  deliver  their  message,  saying  that 
what  he  agreed  upon  and  did,  the  great  King  would  confirm. 

"This  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  is  brother  to  Powhatan  and  is  his  and 
their  chief  Captain,  and  one  that  can  as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  as  Pow- 
hatan, command  the  men. 

"But  my  men  refused  to  do  my  message  unto  any  save^  Powhatan. 
So  they  were  brought  back,  and  I  sent  theirs  to  them. 

"They  told  me  they  would  fetch  Simon  to  me,  who  had  thrice 
played  the  runnagate,  whose  lies  and  villany  much  hindered  our 
trade  for  corn. 

"But  they  delayed  us,  so  as  we  went  ashore.  They  shot  at  us.  We 
were  not  behind  hand  with  them ;  killed  some ;  hurt  others ;  marched 
into  the  land ;  burnt  their  houses ;  took  their  corn,  and  quartered  all 
night  ashore. 

"The  next  day  w'e  went  further  up  the  river.*  They  dogged  us,  and 
called  to  know  whither  we  went. 

"We  answered,  to  burn  all  if  they  would  not  do  as  we  demanded, 
and  had  been  agreed  upon. 

"They  would,  they  said,  bring  all  the  next  day. 

"So  we  forbare  all  hostility ;  went  ashore,  their  men  in  good  num- 
bers coming  amongst  us.  But  we  were  very  cautious  and  stood  to  our 
arms. 

"The  King's  daughter  went  ashore  but  would  not  talk  to  any  of 
them,  scarce  to  them  of  the  best  sort,  and  to  them  only.  (She  said) 
that  if  her  father  had  loved  her,  he  would  not  value  her  less  than  old 
swords,  pieces^  or  axes;  wherefore  she  would  still  dwell  with  the 
Englishmen  who  loved  her. 

"At  last  came  one  from  Powhatan  who  told  us  that  Simon  was 

*  Hostages. 
^  Powhatan. 
^  Except. 

*  They  went  as  far  as  Machot,  according  to  Smith. 

*  Firearms. 
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run  away  to  Non-so-what-i-cond/  which  was  a  truth,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  but  that  the  other  EngHshman  was  dead.  That  proved  a 
he,  for  since,-  Mr.  Hamor,  whom  I  employed  to  Powhatan,  brought 
him  to  me.  (That)  our  pieces,  swords  and  tools  within  fifteen  days 
should  be  sent  to  Jamestown  with  some  corn.  And  that  his  daughter 
should  be  my  child  and  ever  dwell  with  me;  desiring  to  be  ever 
friends.  And  named  such  of  his  people  and  neighbor  Kings  as  he 
desired  to  be  included  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  peace.  (And) 
promising  if  any  of  our  men  came  to  him  without  leave  from  us,  he 
would  send  them  back.  And  that  if  any  of  his  men  stole  from  us. 
or  killed  our  cattle,  he  would  send  them  to  us  to  be  punished  as  we 
thought  fit. 

"With  these  conditions  we  returned,  and  within  the  time  limited 
part  of  our  arms  were  sent,  and  twenty  men  with  corn,  and  promised 
more,  which  he  hath  also  sent. 

"O-pc-chan-ca-nough  desired  I  would  call  him  friend,  and  that  he 
might  call  me  so.  saying  he  was  a  great  Captain  and  did  always 
light.  That  I  was  also  a  great  Captain,  and  therefore  he  loved  me. 
And  that  my  friends  should  be  his  friends. 

"So  the  bargain  was  made,  and  every  eight  or  ten  days  I  had  mes- 
sages and  presents  from  him.  and  many  appearances  that  he  much 
desircth  to  continue  friendship. 

"Xow  may  you  judge  Sir.  if  the  God  of  battles  have  not  a  helping 
hand  in  this.  That  having  our  swords  drawn,  killing  their  men. 
l)urning  their  houses  and  taking  their  corn,  yet  they  tendered  us 
peace  and  strive  with  all  alacrity  to  keep  us  in  good  opinion  of  them, 
by  which  many  benefits  arise  unto  us."  ^ 

It  was.  therefore,  not  alone  the  possession  of  Pocahontas  which 
brought  al)out  this  peace,  but  also  the  strong  argument  of  force  of 
arms. 

Now,  as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  the  fact  of  these  treaties 
having  been  made,  was  the  ground  for  another  treaty  to  be  made, 
as  to  which  we  have  much  more  information,  which  we  derive  from 
Hamor : 

"Besides  this  love  by  this  means  with  Powhatan  concluded."  that 

'  Probably  Nand-taught-ta-cund  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  in 
Caroline  or  Essex  County. 

'Afterwards. 

'  Hamor's  Discourse,  pp.  52-53.  Smith  gives  also  an  account  of  this  with  some 
variations  and  a  few  added  details.  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  13 
&  seq. 
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is  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  above  mentioned,  "it  will  be  worth 
my  pains  to  run  over  our  friendship  with  our  next  neighbors,  the 
Chick-a-hom-i-nies,  lately  confirmed ;  a  lusty  and  daring  people  who 
have  long  time  lived  free  from  Powhatan's  subjection,  having  laws 
and  governors  within  themselves. 

"These  people,  hearing  of  our  concluded  peace  with  Powhatan,  as 
the  noise  thereof  was  soon  bruited,  sent  two  of  their  men  unto  us. 
and  two  fat  bucks  for  present  to  our  King,  for  so  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
is  generally  reputed  and  termed  amongst  them,  and  offered  them- 
selves and  service  unto  him,  alleging  that  albeit  in  former  times 
they  had  been  our  enemies,  and  w'e  theirs,  yet  they  would  now,  if 
we  pleased,  become  not  only  our  trusty  friends,  but  e\en  King  James 
his  subjects  and  tributaries,  and  relinc|uish  their  old  name  of  Chick- 
a-hom-i-nies  and  take  upon  them,  as  they  call  us,  the  name  of  Tas- 
san-tas-ses.^ 

"And,  because  they  have  no  principal  commander,  or  \\^er-o-ance, 
they  would  intreat  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  as  King  James  his  deputy,  to 
be  their  supreme  head.  King  and  Governor,  and  in  all  just  causes 
and  quarrels  to  defend  them  as  they  would  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
aid  him. 

"Only  their  desire  was  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  liberties. 

"And  because  himself,  by  reason  of  his  many  other  employments 
beside  the  charge  he  hath  of  his  own  people,  may  not  be  always  pres- 
ent amongst  them,  to  be  governed  as  formerly  by  eight  of  the  elders 
and  principal  men  amongst  them,  as  his  substitutes  and  councilors. 

"And  even  this  was  the  sum  and  effect  of  their  embassy. 

"Sir  Thomas  Dale  appointed  a  day  to  send  some  men  into  their 
river,  to  propose  certain  conditions  unto  them,  whereof,  if  they  as- 
sented, he  would  gladly  accept  of  their  proffered  friendship,  and  be 
himself  their  Wer-o-ance. 

"And  with  this  answer,  offering  them  copper  for  their  venison, 
which  they  refused  to  take,  dismissed  them. 

"When  the  appointed  day  came.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  Captain 
Argall,  with  fifty  men  in  a  barge  and  frigate,  well  appointed,  set 
forward  to  Chick-a-ham-a-ni-a,  an  arm  of  our  river  some  seven 
miles  from  Jamestown. 

"Where  we  found  the  people  according  to  promise  expecting  our 
coming,  assembled  and  met  together,  who  after  their  best  and  most 
friendly  manner  bade  us  welcome. 

"And,  because  our  business  at  home  would  permit  us  but  small 

*  This  word  means  strangers,  and  thus  the  EngHsh,  who  were  a  strange  people 
to  the  Indians. 
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time  to  stay  with  them,  they  presently  sent  for  their  principal  men, 
some  of  whom  were  then  absent,  which  hastened  unto  us,  and  the 
next  morning,  very  early,  assembled  and  sat  in  council  about  this 
business. 

"Captain  Argall  supplying  Sir  Thomas  Dale's  place  among 
them,  who,  though  there  present,  for  some  respects  concealed  him- 
self and  kept  aboard  his  barge. 

"After  long  discourse  of  their  former  proceedings  Captain  Ar- 
gall told  them  that  now  since  they  had  entreated  peace  and  promised 
their  love  and  friendship,  he  was  sent  unto  them  from  the  great 
W'er-o-ance  to  conclude  the  same,  all  former  injuries  on  both  sides 
set  apart  and  forgotten,  which  he  would  do  upon  these  conditions : 

"First,  that  they  should  take  upon  them,  as  they  promised,  the 
name  of  Tas-san-tas-ses,  or  Englishmen,  and  be  King  James  his 
subjects,  and  be  forever  honest,  faithful  and  trusty  unto  his  deputy 
in  this  country. 

"Secondly,  that  they  should  never  kill  any  of  our  men,  nor  cattle. 
but  if  either  our  men  or  cattle  should  offend  them,  or  run  to  them, 
they  should  bring  them  home  again,  and  should  receive  satisfaction 
for  the  trespass  done  them. 

"Thirdly,  they  should  be  at  all  times,  ready  and  willing  to  fur- 
nish us  with  three  or  four  hundred  bowmen  to  aid  us  against  the 
Spaniards,  whose  name  is  odious  amongst  them,  for  Powhatan's 
father  was  driven  by  them  from  the  West  Indies  into  those  parts. ^ 
or  against  any  other  Indians  which  should,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished peace,  offer  us  any  injury. 

"Fourthly,  they  shall  not  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever  break 
down  any  of  our  pales."  or  come  into  any  of  our  towns  or  forts  by 
any  other  ways,  issues^  or  ports'*  than  ordinary  f  but  first  call  and 
say  the  Tas-san-tas-sas  are  there;  and  so  coming  they  shall  at  all 
times  be  let  in  and  kindly  entertained. 

"Fifthly,  so  many  fighting  men  as  they  have,  which  may  be  at  the 
least  five  hundred,  should  yearly  bring  into  our  store-house,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  harvest,  two  bushels  of  corn  a  man,  as  tribute  of 
their  obedience  to  his  Majesty  and  to  his  deputy  there,  for  which 
they  should  receive  so  many  iron  tom-a-hawks  or  small  hatchets. 

"Lastly  the  eight  chief  men  which  go\ern  as  substitutes  and  coun- 
cilors under  Sir  Thomas  Dale  shall  at  all  times  see  these  articles  and 

*  Virginia. 

'The  wooden  lines  of  defence,  palisadoos,  built  at  various  places. 
'  Exits. 

*  Gates. 

°  Than  by  the  principal  entrance. 
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conditions  duly  performed,  for  which  they  shall  receive  a  red  coat 
or  livery  from  our  King  yearly,  and  each  of  them  the  picture  of  his 
Majesty  engraven  in  copper  with  a  chain  of  copper  to  hang  it  about 
his  neck,  whereby  they  shall  be  known  to  be  King  James  his  noble- 
men. 

"So  as  if  these  conditions  or  any  of  them  be  broken,  the  offenders 
themselves  shall  not  only  be  punished,  but  also  those  commanders, 
because  they  stand  engaged  for  them. 

"After  these  articles  were  thus  proposed,  the  whole  assembly 
assenting  thereunto,  answered  with  a  great  shout  and  noise  that  they 
would  readily  and  willingly  perform  them  all. 

"And  immediately  began  the  chief  of  the  eight  to  make  an  ora- 
tion to  the  rest,  bending  his  speech  first  to  the  old  men,  then  to  the 
young  men,  and  in  conclusion  to  the  women  and  children,  giving 
them  thereby  to  understand  the  sum  of  the  proposed  conditions  and 
how  strictly  they  were  to  observe  them. 

"In  consideration  whereof  he  further  declared  what  we  have 
promised  to  do  for  them.  Not  only  to  defend  and  keep  them  from 
the  fury  and  danger  of  Powhatan,  which  thing  they  most  feared, 
but  even  from  all  other  enemies,  domestic  or  foreign.  And  that  we 
would  yearly  by  trade  furnish  them  with  copper,  beads,  hatchets 
and  many  other  necessaries,  yea  which  liked^  them  best,  that  we 
would  permit  them  to  enjoy  their  own  liberties,  freedoms  and  laws, 
and  to  be  governed  as  formerly  by  eight  of  their  chiefest  men. 

"It  shall  not  be  unnecessary  to  insert  the  occasion,  as  we  imagine, 
of  their  much  desired,  unexpected  friendship,  which  was  question- 
less^ some  sudden  fear  of  Powhatan's  displeasure,  being  united  with 
us,  now  able  to  revenge  their  disobedience  done  unto  him. 

"For  you  must  imagine  these  people,  presuming  upon  their  own 
strength  and  numbers,  in  no  one  place  in  those  parts  which  we  know 
of  so  many  together,  to  have  a  long  time  neglected  Powhatan  and 
refused  (which  the  place  hath  been  formerly  accustomed  and  as  his 
right  may  challenge)  the  homage  and  duty  of  subjects  which  they 
ought  to  have  performed. 

"To  which  obedience,  fearing  our  power  might  compel  them, 
they  chose  rather  to  subject  themselves  to  us,  than  being  enemies  to 
both,  to  expose  and  lay  themselves  open  to  Powhatan's  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

"For  this  they  did  chiefly  insist  upon,  that  he  was  an  ill  Wer-o- 

'  Pleased. 

^  Undoubtedly. 
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in  1619  he  sent  his  pinnace,  the  Silver  Falcon,  to  Virginia, 
and  was  interested  with  Lord  Delaware  in  founding  a  planta- 
tion here. 
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ance,  full  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  covetous  of  those  things  they  had, 
and  implacable  if  they  denied  him  whatsoever  he  demanded. 

"And  for  these  reasons  desired  to  be  made  one  people  with  us,  to 
curb  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Powhatan,  from  whom  to  defend 
them,  they  told  us,  it  would  be  no  breach  of  peace  on  our  parts, 
since  now  they  were  no  longer  Chick-a-hom-i-nies,  or  naturals  of  that 
place,  but  Tas-san-tas-ses  and  King  James  his  subjects,  whom  we 
are  bound  to  defend. 

"So  soon  as  there  w^as  an  end  of  speaking,  and  the  peace  firmly 
concluded  and  assented  unto.  Captain  Argall  by  the  gift  of  eight 
great  pieces  of  copper  and  eight  great  tom-a-hawks,  bound  the  eight 
great  men  or  councilors  to  the  exact  performance  and  keeping  of 
the  same  according  to  the  conditions  proclaimed,  which  they  very 
gladly  and  thankfully  accepted. 

"And  returned  him  as  testimonies  of  their  loves,  venison,  turkies, 
fresh  fish,  baskets,  mats  and  such  like  things  as  they  were  then 
furnished  with. 

"And  so  the  Council  broke  up,  and  then  every  man  brought  to 
sell  to  our  men  skins,  bowls,  mats,  baskets,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  be- 
came as  familiar  amongst  us  as  if  they  had  been  Englishmen  in- 
deed." ^ 

Hamor  thought  this  peace  might  last  indefinitely.  But  it  did  not. 
There  was  more  or  less  war  all  the  time  until  1619,  when  there  was 
peace  for  three  years  just  before  the  massacre. 

The  conclusion  of  this  peace  was  looked  upon  then  by  all  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  promise  of  great  things 
for  the  Colony. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  with  Powhatan  and 
with  the  Chick-a-hom-i-nies,  a  band  of  them  soon  afterwards  killed 
several  of  the  Virginians.  Satisfaction  was  demanded  of  O-pe-chan- 
ca-nough,  as  being  the  head  man  in  that  neighborhood.  He  dis- 
claimed responsibility  for  the  act,  and  further  claimed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Indian  town  there  were  not  responsible,  and 
protested  that  we :  "Would  not  revenge  the  injury  of  those  fugitives 
upon  the  innocent  people  of  that  town,  which  town  he"  should  have, 
and  sent  him  a  basket  of  earth,  as  possession  gi\-en  of  it,  and  prom- 
ised so  soon  as  possibly  they  could  catch  these  robbers,  to  send  him 
their  heads  for  satisfaction.    But  he  never  performed  it."  ^ 

'  Hamor's  Discourse,  pp.  11-15. 

'^  Sir  Thomas  Dale. 

^  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  Vol.  2,  p.  36. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ROLFE  AND  POCAHONTAS 

1614 

IT  would  seem  that  Pocahontas  did  not  remain  with  her  own 
people  when  Dale  took  her  up  the  York,  but  returned  with  him, 
and  soon  afterwards  married  John  Rolfe,  on  April  5th,  16 14. 

Powhatan  approved  of  this  marriage.  Captain  Smith  thus  tells 
us  of  this :  "The  bruit  of  this  marriage  came  soon  to  the  knowledge 
of  Powhatan,  a  thing  acceptable  to  him,  as  appeared  by  his  sudden 
consent,  for  within  ten  days  he  sent  O-pa-chis-co,  an  old  uncle  of 
hers,  and  two  of  his  sons,  to  see  the  manner  of  the  marriage,  and 
to  do  in  that  behalf  what  they  were  requested  for  the  confirmation 
thereof,  as  his  deputy,  which  was  accordingly  done,  about  the  first 
of  April,  and  ever  since  we  have  had  friendly  trade  and  commerce, 
as  well  with  Powhatan  himself  as  all  his  subjects."  ^ 

On  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Indians,  or  probably  the  existing  treaties  were  reaffirmed.  The 
words  of  this  peace  were  stamped  in  brass,  and,  at  Ope-chan-ca- 
nough's  request,  fixed  on  one  of  his  noted  oaks.  "Powhatan's  Tree," 
on  Powhatan  Swamp,  four  miles  from  Jamestown,  was  probably 
this  tree.  There  is  a  large  tree  in  that  vicinity,  known  to  many  people 
as  Cornwallis's  Tree,  which  may  have  been  "Powhatan's  Tree."  - 

Purchas  thus  speaks  of  Rolfe's  wife:  "His  wife  did  not  only  ac- 
custom herself  to  civility,  but  still  carried  herself  as  the  daughter 
of  a  King,  and  was  accordingly  respected,  not  only  by  the  Com- 
pany,^ which  allowed  provision  for  herself  and  her  son,  but  of 
divers  particular  persons  of  honor  in  their  hopeful  zeal  by  her  to 
advance  Christianity.  I  was  present  when  my  Honorable  and  Rev- 
erend Patron,  the  L.  Bishop  of  London,  Doctor  King,  entertained 
her  with  festival  state  and  pomp,  beyond  what  I  have  seen  in  his 
great  hospitality  afforded  to  other  ladies.  At  her  return  towards 
Virginia  she  came  to  Gravesend  to  her  end  and  grave,  having  given 
great  demonstration  of  her  Christian  sincerity,  as  the  first  fruits  of 

^  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  16. 

'  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Ed.  p.  160. 

'The  Virginia  Company  of  London. 
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Virginian  conversion,  leaving  here  a  godly  memory,  and  the  hopes 
of  her  resurrection,  her  soul  aspiring  to  see  and  enjoy  presently  in 
Heaven,  what  here  she  had  joyed  to  hear  and  believe  of  her  be- 
loved Savior,"  ^ 

Councilor  Tom-o-co-mo  did  not  take  so  kindly  to  Christianity,  for 
we  are  told,  "Not  such  was  Tom-o-co-mo,  but  a  blasphemer  of  what 
he  knew  not.  and  preferring  his  god  to  ours,  because  he  taught 
them  (by  his  own  so  appearing)  to  wear  their  Devil-lock"  at  the 
left  ear;  he  acquainted  me  with  the  manner  of  that  his  appearance,^ 
and  believed  that  this  0-kee,  or  Devil,  had  taught  them  their  hus- 
bandry, &c. 

"Powhatan  was  at  this  time  of  their  coming^  gone  southwards, 
for  fear  as  some  thought,  lest  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  his  brother, 
should  join  with  the  English  against  him.  His  age  was  not  so  great 
as  some  have  reported,  they  reckoning  every  spring  and  autumn  for 
distinct  years.^ 

Mr.  Rolfe  came  over  to  Virginia  from  England,  being  then  a 
married  man,  with  his  wife,  in  May  16 10.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-five  years  old.  On  the  voyage  over  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  w^here  a  daughter  was  born  to  him. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  his  wife  died.  In  1612  he  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  by  Englishmen  in  Virginia.  He  was  so  em- 
ployed when  Pocahontas  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Jamestown.  She 
may  have  met  him  there  before,  during  visits  she  paid  to  the  place. 

The  name  Rolf  is  a  very  ancient  one.  In  one  of  the  Sagas.  King 
Rolf  is  mentioned  as  presenting  to  the  hero  Viggo,  two  gold  arm- 
lets.® 

"As  to  the  question  whether  Pocahontas'  baptism  was  before  or 
after  her  marriage,  there  are",  says  Bishop  Meade,  "some  con- 
flicting testimonies.   Mr.  Stith  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  says  : 

"  'All  this  while.  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Air.  \\'hittaker.  Minister  of 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  Mr.  Rolfe,  her  husband,  were  very  careful 
and  assiduous  in  instructing  Pocahontas  in  the  Christian  religion; 
and  she,  on  her  part,  expressed  an  eager  desire  and  showed  great 
capacity  for  learning. 

"  'After  she  had  been  tutored  for  some  time,  she  openly  renounced 
the  idolatry  of  her  Country,  confessed  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  was 

^  Purchas,  Vol.  4,  p.  1774;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  ii8. 

'  Scalp-lock. 

"  That  is,  told  him  what  the  0-kee  looked  like. 

*  Returning  to  Virginia. 

°  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1774;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  118-119. 

'Worsaal's  Primeval  Antiquities,  p.  59. 
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baptised  by  name  of  Rebecca.  But  her  real  name,  it  seems,  was 
originally  Matoax,  which  the  Indians  carefully  concealed  from  the 
English,  and  changed  it  to  Pocahontas,  out  of  a  superstitious  fear, 
lest  they,  by  knowledge  of  her  true  name,  should  be  enabled  to  do 
her  some  hurt. 

**  'She  was  the  first  Christian  Indian  in  these  parts,  and  perhaps 
the  sincerest  and  most  worthy  that  has  ever  been  since. 

"  '.And  now  she  has  no  manner  of  desire  to  return  to  her  father; 
neither  could  she  well  endure  the  brutish  manners  or  society  of  her 
own  nation.  Her  affection  for  her  husband  w^as  extremely  constant 
and  true ;  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  underwent  great  torment  and 
pain,  out  of  his  violent  passion  and  tender  solicitude  for  her.' 

"From  the  foregoing,  we  would  infer  that  her  marriage  pre- 
ceded her  baptism.  On  what  authority  Mr.  Stith,  who  wrote  his 
work  in  1746,  replied,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  following  testimony 
from  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  1614,  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  dated  June  i8th,  1614,  he  thus 
writes : 

"  'Powhatan's  daughter  I  caused  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion,  who  after  she  had  made  some  good  progress 
therein,  renounced  publicly  her  country's  idolatry,  openly  confessed 
her  Christian  faith,  was,  as  she  desired,  baptized,  and  is  since  mar- 
ried to  an  English  gentleman  of  good  understanding,  as  by  his  let- 
ter unto  me,  containing  the  reasons  of  his  marriage  to  her,  you  may 
perceive,  another  knot  to  bind  this  peace  the  stronger.  Her  father 
and  friends  ga\e  approbation  to  it,  and  her  uncle  gave  her  to  him  in 
the  Cliurch.  She  lives  civilly  and  lovingly  with  him,  and  I  trust  will 
increase  in  goodness,  as  the  knowledge  of  God  increaseth  in  her. 
She  will  go  into  England  with  me ;  and  were  it  but  the  gaining  of  this 
one  soul,  I  will  think  my  time,  toil  and  present  stay  well  spent!'  " 

As  for  the  personal  qualities  of  Pocahontas,  she  is  described  as 
being  attractive  and  admirable,  both  in  physical  and  moral  attri- 
butes. 

The  wedding  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  love 
which  Air.  Rolfe  entertained  for  her,  and  which  she  warmly  re- 
turned. But  Mr.  Rolfe  had  many  misgivings  about  the  step  he  was 
taking.  Bishop  Meade  says  on  this  subject,  in  discussing  a  letter  he 
wrote  about  his  marriage:  "Here  was  a  young  Englishman  of 
family,  education  and  reputation,  about  to  engage  himself  to  an  In- 
dian girl,  of  a  different  and  despised  color,  of  different  manners, 
uneducated,  of  a  hated  nation,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  yet  been 
married  to  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  Colonists ;  his  children,  and 
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children's  children,  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  his  own  pros- 
pects in  life  as  to  preferment  all  blasted,  himself,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
by-word  and  proverb." 

Such  were  no  doubt  his  fears  and  misgivings  on  the  subject,  as 
shown  by  this  letter  written  by  him  at  that  time.^  Despite  all  this, 
however,  he  wanted  to  marry  Pocahontas. 


IDEAL  PORTRAIT  OF  POCAHONTAS. 


The  result  showed  that  the  fears  he  had  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject were  idle,  and  worse  than  idle.  The  match  was  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Governor  and  the  leading  personages  in  the  Colony. 
It  was  not  approved  of  in  England  by  some,  but  on  a  ground,  which, 
but  for  its  possibly  serious  conseciuences,  would  have  been  enough  to 
make  Rolfe  laugh  every  time  he  thought  of  the  misgivings  he  had 

*  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  78. 
^  Same,  pp.  126-129. 
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entertained  about  the  social  effect  his  marriage  with  this  pretty 
savage  might  have  had  upon  his  life. 

We  learn  this  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Fountaine 
to  a  brother  in  England,  in  which  he  advocates  intermarriage  with 
the  Indians  as  a  means  of  their  civilization  and  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, He  says:  "But  this,  our  wise  politicians  at  home  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  at  the  beginning  of  our  settlement  here,  for  when 
they  heard  that  Rolfe  had  married  Pocahontas,  it  was  deliberated  in 
Council  ^  whether  he  had  not  committed  high  treason  by  so  doing, 
that  is,  marrying  an  Indian  princess ;  and  had  not  some  troubles 
intervened,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  enquiry,  the  poor  man  might 
have  been  hanged  up  for  doing  the  most  just,  the  most  natural,  the 
most  generous  and  politic  action,  that  ever  was  done  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  This  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all  intermarriages  after- 
wards." ^ 

After  their  marriage,  they  lived  at  Varina,  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Rolfe,  in  Henrico,  where,  no  doubt  they  continued  to  reside  until 
they  went  to  England,  in  1616. 

^  In  the  Privy  Council. 

^  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  82. 
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DALE  AND  WHITAKER. 
1614 

THE  efficiency  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale's  administration  is  praised 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker  in  a  letter  to  a  cousin  in  Eng- 
land, written  in  1614.   He  says: 

"Sir,  the  Colony  here  is  much  better.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  our  re- 
ligious and  valiant  Governor,  hath  now  brought  that  to  pass  which 
never  before  could  be  effected.  For  by  war  upon  our  enemies,  and 
kind  usage  of  our  friends,  he  hath  brought  them  to  seek  for  peace 
of  us,  which  is  made,  and  they  dare  not  break. 

"Yet  notwithstanding  are  the  virtuous  deeds  of  this  worthy 
Knight  much  debased  by  the  letters  which  some  wicked  men  have 
written  from  hence,  and  especially  by  one  C.L.  li  you  hear  any  con- 
demn this  noble  Knight,  or  do  fear  to  come  hither,  for  those  slander- 
ous letters,  you  may,  upon  my  word,  boldly  reprove  them.  You  know 
that  no  malefactors  can  abide  the  face  of  the  Judge,  but  themselves 
scorning  to  be  reproved,  do  prosecute  with  all  hatred  all  those  that 
labor  their  amendment.  I  marvel  much  that  any  men  of  honest  life, 
should  fear  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  which  is  unsheathed  only 
in  their  defence. 

"But  I  much  more  muse  that  so  few  of  our  English  ministers 
that  were  so  hot  against  the  surplice  and  subscription,^  come  hither 
where  neither  (are)  spoken  of.  Do  they  not  either  wilfully  hide  their 
talents,  or  keep  themselves  at  home  for  fear  of  losing  a  few  pleas- 
ures? Be  there  not  any  amongst  them  of  Moses  his  mind,  and  of  the 
Apostles,  that  forsook  all  to  follow  Christ?  But  I  refer  them  to  the 
Judge  of  all  hearts,  and  to  the  King  that  shall  reward  every  one 
according  to  the  gain  of  his  talent.  But  you  my  cousin,  hold  fast 
that  which  you  have,  and  T,  though  my  promise  of  three  years  serv- 
ice to  my  country  be  expired,  will  abide  in  my  vocation  here  until  I 

'  The  reference  is,  we  suppose,  to  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  ministers  wear  surplices;  and  the  subscription,  we  beheve,  is  the  sub- 
scribing to  the  oath  of  Supremacy. 
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be  lawfully  called  from  hence.    And  so,  betaking  ns  all  unto  the 
mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  rest  for  ever.^ 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  Argall  sailed  for  England,  and  arrived  there 
the  next  month.    In  November  of  that  year,  he  proposed  to  enter 
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the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  was  retained  by  the 
Virginia  Company.- 

^  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1770-1771;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
109-110. 
^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  815. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

HAMOR'S    VISIT    TO    POWHATAN 
1614 

HAMOR  gives  us  an  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Powhatan  on 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  1614.  He  says  :  "It  pleased  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  myself  being  much  desirous  before  my  return  for  England  to 
visit  Powatan  and  his  Court,  because  I  would  be  able  to  speak  some- 
what thereof  of  mine  own  knowledge,  to  employ  myself,  and  an 
English  boy  for  my  interpreter,  one  Thomas  Savage,  who  had  lived 
three  years  with  Powatan,  and  speaks  the  language  naturally,  one 
whom  Powatan  much  affecteth,  upon  a  message  unto  him,  which 
was  to  deal  with  him,  if  by  any  means  I  might  procure  a  daughter 
of  his,  who,  Pocahontas  being  already  in  our  possession,  is  generally 
reported  to  be  his  delight  and  darling,  and  surely  he  esteemeth  her 
as  his  own  soul,  for  surer  pledge  of  peace. 

"I  departed  the  fifteenth  of  May  early  in  the  morning,  with  the 
English  boy,  and  two  Indian  guides,  from  the  Bermudas,^  and  came 
to  his  court  or  residence,  as  I  judge  some  three  score  miles  distant 
from  us,  being  seated  at  the  head  almost  of  Pamaunky  River,^  at  a 
town  called  Matchcot,^  the  next  night  after,  about  twelve  of  the 
clock,  the  former  night  lodging  in  the  open  woods,  fearless  and 
without  danger. 

"When  we  were  come  opposite  to  his  town,  the  main  river  be- 
tween him  and  us,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  march  by  land  unto 
him  undiscovered,  my  Indian  guides  called  for  a  canoe,  a  boat  made 
only  of  one  tree,  after  the  fashion  of  a  hollow  trough,  to  transport 
us,  giving  them  to  know  that  there  was  two  English  sent  upon  busi- 
ness to  Powatan  from  the  English  \\^er-o-ance,  which  once  known, 
a  canoe  was  presently  sent,  and  we  ferried  over,  Powatan  himself 
attending  at  the  landing  place  to  welcome  us. 

"His  first  saluation  was  to  the  boy,  whom  he  very  well  remem- 
bered, after  this  manner :  'My  child,  you  are  welcome.  You  have 
been  a  stranger  to  me  these  four  years,  and  what  time  I  gave  you 

^  Bermuda  Hundred. 

'The   York. 

'  Machot,  as  it  is  generally  spelt. 
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leave  to  go  to  Pas-pe-heg"h,  (for  so  was  Jamestown  called  before  our 
seating  there)  to  see  your  friends,  and  till  now  you  never  returned. 
You,'  said  he,  'are  my  child,  by  the  donation  of  Captain  Newport, 
in  lieu  of  one  of  my  subjects  Na-mon-tacke,  who  I  purposely  sent  to 
King  James,  his  land,  to  see  him  and  his  country,  and  to  return  me 
the  true  report  thereof.  He  as  yet  is  not  returned,  though  many 
ships  have  arrived  here  from  thence,  since  that  time,  how  ye  have 
dealt  with  him  I  know  not.' 

"Having  thus  ended  his  speech  to  him,  he  addressed  himself  to 
me.  and  his  first  salutation,  without  any  w^ords  at  all,  was  about  my 
neck,  and  with  his  hand  he  feeled  round  about  it,  so  as  I  might  have 
imagined  he  would  have  cut  my  throat,  but  that  I  knew  he  durst  not, 
he  asked  me  where  the  chain  of  pearl  was.  I  demanded  what  chain. 
'That',  said  he,  'Which  I  sent  my  brother  Sir  Thomas  Dale  for  a 
present  at  his  first  arrival,  which  chain,  since  the  peace  concluded, 
he  sent  me  word,  if  he  sent  any  Englishman  upon  occasion  of  busi- 
ness to  me,  he  should  wear  about  his  neck,  otherwise  I  had  order 
from  him  to  bind  him  and  send  him  home  again.' 

"It  is  true  Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  sent  him  such  word,  which  till 
then  myself  never  heard  of,  and  for  this  purpose  had  given  his  page 
order  to  deliver  me  the  said  chain,  who  forgot  it.  I  was  doubtful 
at  the  first  how  to  answer  him,  yet  presently  I  replied  that  I  was  not 
ignorant  of  that  message  from  his  brother,  formerly  sent  unto  him, 
whereby  he  only  intended  that  if  upon  extraordinary  and  sudden  oc- 
casion, he  should  be  constrained  to  send  an  Englishman  unto  him 
without  an  Indian  guide,  then  in  testimony  that  he  sent  him,  he 
should  wear  the  chain  about  his  neck.  But  in  case  any  of  his  own 
people  should  conduct  any  English  unto  him,  as  did  me,  two  of  his 
own  men,  one  of  them  a  councilor  unto  him,  who  was  acquainted 
with  my  business,  their  testimony  should  be  sufficient,  and  the  chain 
then  needless  to  be  worn.  Which  answer  pleased  him  well,  and 
forthwith  he  brought  us  to  his  house,  not  full  a  stone's  cast  from 
the  waterside,  whereinto  being  come,  himself  sat  down  on  his  bed- 
stead side;  bed  there  was  none  more  than  a  single  mat.  On  each 
hand  of  him  was  placed  a  comely  and  personable  young  woman,  not 
twenty  years  old  the  eldest,  which  they  call  his  queens,  the  house 
within  round  about  beset  with  them,  the  outside  guarded  with  an 
hundred  bowmen,  with  their  quivers  of  arrows  at  their  backs,  which 
at  all  times  and  places  attend  his  person. 

"The  first  thing  he  offered  us  was  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  they 
call  pis-sa-more,  whereof  himself  first  drank,  and  then  gave  it  me. 
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and  when  I  had  drank  what  I  pleased,  I  returned  his  pipe,  which 
with  his  own  hands  he  vouchsafed  to  take  from  me.  Then  he  began 
to  inquire  how  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Dale  fared;  after  that  of  his 
daughter's  welfare,  her  marriage,  his  unknown  son,^  and  how  they 
liked,  lived  and  loved  together. 

"I  resolved  him  that  his  brother  was  very  well,  and  his  daugh- 
ter so  well  content  that  she  would  not  change  her  life  to  return  and 
live  with  him,  whereat  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said  he  was  very 
glad  of  it. 

"  'Now  proceed,'  said  he,  'to  deliver  the  cause  of  your  unexpected 
coming.' 

"I  certified  him  my  message  was  private,  to  be  delivered  to  him- 
self without  the  presence  of  any,  save  one  of  his  councilor,  by  name 
Pep-a-schich-er,  one  of  my  guides,  who  was  acquainted  with  my 
business.  He  instantly  commanded  all,  both  men  and  women  out 
of  the  house,  his  two  queens  only  excepted,  who  upon  no  occasion 
whatever  may  sequester  themselves. 

"  'Now,'  said  he,  'speak  on,'  and  myself  by  my  interpreter  thus 
begun :  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  your  brother,  the  principal  commander  of 
the  Englishmen,  sends  you  greeting  of  love  and  peace,  on  his  part 
inviolable,  and  hath  in  testimony  thereof  by  me  sent  you  a  worthy 
present,  viz.  two  large  pieces  of  copper,  five  strings  of  white  and 
blue  beads,  five  wooden  combs,  ten  fish  hooks  and  a  pair  of  knives ; 
all  which  I  delivered  him ;  one  thing  after  another,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  view  each  particular.  He  willed  me  also  to  certify  you 
that  when  you  pleased  to  send  men  he  would  give  you  a  great  grind- 
ing stone. 

"My  message  and  gift  hitherto  pleased  him,  I  proceeded  thus: 
The  bruite  of  the  exquisite  perfection  of  your  youngest  daughter, 
being  famous  through  all  your  territories,  hath  come  to  the  hearing 
of  your  brother  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  for  this  purpose  hath  ad- 
dressed me  hither  to  entreat  you  by  that  brotherly  friendship  to 
make  profession  of,  to  permit  her,  with  me,  to  return  unto  him, 
partly  for  the  desire  which  himself  hath,  and  partly  for  the  desire 
her  sister  hath  to  see  her  of  whom,  if  fame  hath  not  been  prodigal, 
as  like  enough  it  hath  not,  your  brother,  by  your  favor,  would  gladly 
make  his  nearest  companion,  wife  and  bedfellow,  (many  times  he 
would  have  interrupted  my  speech,  which  I  entreated  him  to  hear 
out,  and  then  if  he  pleased  to  return  me  answer)  and  the  reason 
hereof  is,  because  being  now  friendly  and  firmly  united  together, 

*  Thomas  Rolfe,  son  of  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe. 
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and  made  one  people,  as  he  supposeth  and  believes,  in  the  band  of 
love,  he  would  make  a  natural  union  between  us,  principally  because 
himself  hath  taken  resolution  to  dwell  in  your  country  so  long  as  he 
liveth,  and  would  therefore  not  only  have  the  firmest  assurance  he 
may  of  perpetual  friendship  from  you,  but  also  hereby  bind  him- 
self thereunto. 

"When  I  had  thus  made  an  end  of  speaking,  the  sooner  by  his 
own  interruption,  I  had  no  need  to  require  his  answer,  which  read- 
ily, and  with  no  less  gravity,  he  returned  thus :  T  gladly  accept  your 
King's  salute  of  love  and  peace,  which  while  I  live  I  shall  exactly, 
both  myself  and  subjects,  maintain  and  conserve.  His  pledges 
thereof  I  receive  with  no  less  thanks,  albeit  they  are  not  so  ample, 
howbeit  himself  a  greater  Wer-o-ance,  as  formerly  Captain  New- 
port, whom  I  very  well  love,  was  accustomed  to  gratify  me  with. 
But  to  the  purpose,  my  daughter  whom  my  brother  desireth.  I  sold 
within  these  few  days  to  be  wife  to  a  great  wer-o-ance  for  two 
bushels  of  Roanoke  (a  small  kind  of  beads,  made  of  oyster  shells, 
which  they  use  and  pass  one  to  another,  as  we  do  money,  a  cubit's 
length  valuing  si.x  pence)  and  it  is  true  she  is  already  gone  with 
him  three  days'  journey  from  me.' 

"I  replied  that  I  knew  his  greatness  and  power  to  be  such  that  if 
he  pleased  herein  to  gratify  his  brother  he  might,  restoring  the  Ro- 
anoake  without  the  imputation  of  injustice,  take  home  his  daughter 
again,  the  rather  because  she  was  not  full  twelve  years  old,  and 
therefore  not  marriageable,  assuring  him,  beside  the  band  of  peace 
so  much  the  firmer,  he  should  have  treble  the  price  of  his  daughter 
in  beads,  copper,  hatchets  and  many  other  things  more  useful  for 
him. 

"His  answer  hereunto  was.  that  he  loved  his  daughter  as  dear  as 
his  own  life,  and  though  he  had  many  children  he  delighted  in  none 
so  much  as  in  her,  whom,  if  he  should  not  often  behold,  he  could 
not  possibly  live,  which,  she  living  with  us,  he  knew  he  could  not, 
having  with  himself  resoh^ed  upon  no  terms  whatsoever  to  put  him- 
self into  our  hands,  or  come  amongst  us,  and  therefore  entreated 
me  to  urge  that  suit  no  further,  but  return  his  brother  this  answer : 
'I  desire  no  firmer  assurance  of  his  friendship  than  his  promise  which 
he  hath  already  made  unto  me.  From  me,  he  hath  a  pledge,  one  of 
my  daughters,  which  so  long  as  she  lives  shall  be  sufficient,  when 
she  dieth  he  shall  have  another  child  of  mine,  but  she  yet  liveth.  I 
hold  it  not  a  brotherly  part  of  your  King  to  desire  to  bereave  me  of 
two  of  my  children  at  once.  Further  give  him  to  understand,  that 
if  he  had  no  pledge  at  all  he  should  not  need  to  distrust  any  injury 
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from  me,  or  any  under  my  subjection.  There  have  been  too  many 
of  his  and  my  men  killed,  and  by  my  occasion  there  shall  never  be 
more.  I,  which  have  power  to  perform  it,  have  said  it.  No  not 
though  I  should  have  just  occasion  offered,  for  I  am  now  old,  and 
would  gladly  end  my  days  in  peace,  so  as  if  the  English  offer  me  in- 
jury, my  country  is  large  enough,  I  will  remove  myself  farther  from 
you.  Thus  much  I  hope  will  satisfy  my  brother.  Now  because  your- 
selves are  weary,  and  I  sleepy,  we  will  thus  end  the  discourse  of  this 
business.' 

"Then  called  he  one  of  his  men  and  willed  him  to  get  some  bread 
for  us,  himself  the  meanwhile  telling  us  that  they  not  expecting  our 
coming,  as  usually  they  do,  ate  up  all  their  other  victuals.  Presently 
the  bread  was  brought  in  two  great  wooden  bowls,  the  quantity  of 
a  bushel  sod  ^  bread  made  up  round,  of  the  bigness  of  a  tennis  ball, 
whereof  we  eat  some  few,  and  disposed  the  rest  to  many  of  his 
hungry  guard  which  attended  about  us.  When  we  had  eaten  he 
caused  to  be  fetched  a  great  glass  of  sack,-  some  three  cjuarts  or 
better,  which  Captain  Newport  had  given  him  six  or  seven  years 
since,  carefully  preserved  by  him,  not  much  above  a  pint  in  all  this 
time  spent,  and  gave  each  of  us  in  a  great  oyster  shell  some  three 
spoonsfull.  And  so  giving  order  to  one  of  his  people  to  appoint  us 
a  house  to  lodge  in,  took  his  leave  for  that  night,  and  we  departed. 

"We  had  not  been  half  an  hour  in  the  house  before  the  fleas  be- 
gan so  to  torment  us  that  we  could  not  rest  there,  but  went  forth 
and  under  a  broad  oak,  upon  a  mat,  reposed  ourselves  that  night. 

"No  sooner  were  we  awake  and  up  in  the  morning  but  Powatan 
himself  came  to  us,  and  asked  us  how  we  fared,  and  immediately 
led  us  to  his  house,  where  was  provided  for  our  breakfast  a  great 
bowl  of  Indian  peas  and  beans  boiled  together,  and  as  much  bread 
as  might  have  sufficed  a  dozen  hungry  men.  About  an  hour  after, 
boiled  fresh  fish,  and  not  long  after  that,  roasted  oysters,  creuises^ 
and  crabs. 

"His  men  in  this  time  being  abroad  hunting  some  venison,  others 
turkeys  and  such  like  beasts  and  fowl  as  their  woods  afford,  who 
returned  before  ten  of  the  clock  with  three  does  and  a  buck,  very 
good  and  fat  venison,  and  two  great  cock  turkeys,  all  which  were 
dressed  that  day,  and  supper  ended,  scarce  a  bone  to  be  seen. 

"While  I  yet  remained  there,  by  a  great  chance  came  an  English- 
man hither,  almost  three  years  before  that  time  surprised  as  he  was 

'  Boiled. 

°  A  strong  white  wine  brought  into  England  from  Spain,  or  the  Canary  Islands. 

^  This  probably  means  clams. 
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at  work  near  Fort  Henry,^  one  William  Parker,  grown  so  like,  both 
in  complexion  and  habit,  to  the  Indians,  that  I  only  knew  him  by  his 
tongue"  to  be  an  Englishman.  He  seemed  very  joyful  so  happily 
to  meet  me  there.  Of  him,  when  we  often  inquired,  the  Indians  ever 
told  us  that  he  fell  sick  and  died,  which  till  now  we  believed.  He 
entreated  me  to  use  my  best  endeavors  to  procure  his  return,  which 
thing  I  was  purposed  so  soon  as  I  knew  him,  and  immediately  went 
with  him  to  Powatan,  and  told  him  that  we  credibly  believed  that 
he  was  dead,  but  since  it  was  otherwise  I  must  need  have  him  home, 
for  myself  of  necessity  must  acquaint  my  brother  that  I  had  seen 
him  there,  who,  if  he  returned  not,  would  make  another  voyage 
thither  purposely  for  him. 

"Powatan  seemed  very  much  discontent,  and  thus  replied :  'You 
have  one  of  my  daughters  with  you,  and  I  am  therewith  well  content, 
but  you  can  no  sooner  see  or  know  of  any  Englishman's  being  with 
me,  but  you  must  have  him  away,  or  else  break  peace  and  friend- 
ship. If  you  must  needs  have  him,  he  shall  go  with  you,  but  I  will 
send  no  guides  along  with  you,  so  as  if  any  ill  befalls  you  by  the  way, 
thank  yourselves.' 

"I  answered,  that  rather  than  I  would  go  without  him.  I  would  go 
alone,  the  way  I  knew  well  enough,  and  other  dangers  I  feared  not, 
since,  if  I  returned  not  safely,  he  must  expect  our  revenge  upon 
him  and  his  people.  Giving  him  further  to  know  that  his  brother, 
our  king,  might  have  just  occasion  to  distrust  his  love  to  him  by  his 
slight  respect  of  me,  if  he  returned  me  home  without  guides. 

"He  replied  not  hereunto,  but  in  passion  and  discontentment 
(parted)  from  me.  not  till  suppertime  speaking  any  more  unto  me, 
when  sending  for  me,  he  gave  me  share  of  such  cates^  as  were  for 
himself  provided,  and  as  good  aspect  and  countenance  as  before,  but 
not  a  word  concerning  my  return,  till  himself  at  midnight,  coming 
to  me  and  the  boy  where  we  lay,  awaked  us,  and  told  me  that  Pep-a- 
sche-char  and  another  of  his  men,  in  the  morning  should  accompany 
us  home,  earnestly  requesting  me  to  remember  his  brother  to  send 
him  these  particulars:  ten  pieces  of  copper,  a  shaving  knife,  an  iron 
frow'*  to  cleave  boards,  a  grinding  stone,  not  so  big  but  four  or  five 
men  may  carry  it,  which  would  be  big  enough  for  his  use,  two  bone 
combs,  such  as  Captain  Newport  had  given  him ;  the  wooden  ones 
his  own  men  can  make;  an  hundred  fish-hooks,  or  if  he  could  spare 

*  Henrico,  founded  three  years  before,  1611. 

*  Speaking  the  English  language. 
'  Delicacies. 

*  A  wedge  shaped  implement  used  for  splitting  staves   for  casks  and  the  like. 
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it,  rather  a  fishing  seine,  and  a  cat,  and  a  dog ;  with  which  things,  if 
his  brother  would  furnish  him,  he  would  requite  his  love  with  the 
return  of  skins,  wherewith  he  was  now  altogether  unfurnished,  as 
he  told  me,  which  yet  I  knew  he  was  well  stored  with,  but  his  dis- 
position mistrustful  and  jealous,  loves  to  be  on  the  surer  hand. 

"When  he  had  delivered  this  his  message,  he  asked  me  if  I  well 
remember  every  particular,  which  I  must  repeat  to  him  for  his  as- 
surance, and  yet  still  doubtful  that  I  might  forget  any  of  them,  he 
bade  me  write  them  down  in  such  a  table-book  as  he  showed  me, 
which  was  a  very  fair^  one,  I  desired  him,  it  being  of  no  use  to  him, 
to  give  it  me,  but  he  told  me  it  did  him  much  good  to  show  it  to 
strangers  which  came  unto  him,  so  in  mine  own  table-book,  I  wrote 
down  each  particular,  and  he  departed. 

"In  the  morning,  himself  and  we  were  timely  stirring  to  be  gone. 
To  breakfast  we  went  first,  with  a  good  boiled  turkey,  which  ended, 
he  gave  us  a  whole  turkey,  besides  that  we  left,^  and  three  baskets  of 
bread  to  carry  us  home,  and  when  we  were  ready  to  depart  he  gave 
each  of  us  an  excellent  buck  skin,  very  well  dressed,  and  white  as 
snow,  and  sent  his  son^  and  daughter*  each  of  them  one,  demanding 
if  I  well  remembered  his  answer  to  his  brother,  which  I  repeated  to 
him. 

"  T  hope,'  said  he,  'this  will  give  him  good  satisfaction.  If  it  do 
not  I  will  go  three  days'  journey  farther  from  him,  and  never  see 
Englishman  more.  If  upon  any  other  occasion  he  send  to  me  again, 
I  will  gladly  entertain  his  messengers  and  to  my  power  accomplish 
his  just  requests.' 

"And  even  thus  himself  conducting  us  to  the  waterside,  he  took 
leave  of  us,  and  we  of  him.  And  about  ten  of  the  clock  the  next 
night  after,  we  were  come  to  the  Bermudas.^ 

"This  discourse  I  have  (as)  briefly  as  I  could,  and  as  the  matter 
would  permit,  the  rather  related,  to  make  known,  how  chary  Pow- 
hatan is  of  the  conservation  of  peace,  a  thing  much  desired,  and  I 
doubt  not  right  welcome  news  to  the  undertakers'^  here,  as  may  ap- 
pear by  his  answers  to  my  requests,  and  also  by  my  safe  passage 
thither  and  homewards,  without  the  least  show  of  injury  offered 
unto  us,  though  diverse  times  by  the  way,  many  straggling  Indians 

*  Large. 

'  The  part  of  the  turkey  they  had  not  eaten. 
'  Grandson. 

*  Pocahontas. 

'  Bermuda  Hundred. 

*  Subscribers,  investors  in  the  stock  of  the  Company. 
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met  us,  which  in  former  times  would  gladly  have  taken  so  fair  oc- 
casion to  work  their  mischief  and  bloody  designs  upon  us."  ^ 

During  all  this  period  the  Colony  was  not  only  small  and  weak, 
but  growing  in  numbers  so  slowly  that  between  1612  and  161 5,  less 
than  one  hundred  had  been  sent  over." 

Those  who  were  here  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  England 
whenever  they  chose.  Many  had  come  over  under  contract  for  serv- 
ice for  definite  times.  It  was  not  until  161 6,  that  the  Company  pro- 
claimed that  any  man  then  in  Virginia  would  have  the  right  at  his 
pleasure  to  return  to  England.^ 

Hamor  says  of  Jamestown  at  this  time  that : 

"The  town  itself  by  the  care  and  providence  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
who  for  the  most  part  had  his  chiefest  residence  there,  is  reduced 
into  a  handsome  form,  and  hath  in  it  two  fair^  rows  of  houses,  all 
of  framed  timber,  two  stories  and  an  upper  garret,  or  corn-loft, 
high,  besides  three  large  and  substantial  store-houses,  joined  to- 
gether in  length  some  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  in  breadth  forty. 

"And  this  town  hath  been  lately  newly  and  strongly  impaled  and 
a  fair^  platform  for  ordnance  in  the  west  bulwark  raised. 

"There  are  also  without  this  town  in  the  island  some  very  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful  houses,  two  blockhouses  to  observe  and  watch  lest 
the  Indians  at  any  time  should  swim  over  the  Back  River,^  and 
come  into  the  island,  and  certain  other  farm  houses. 

"The  command  and  government  of  this  town  hath  Master  John 
Scarpe.'^  Lieutenant  to  Captain  Francis  West,  brother  to  the  right 
honorable,  the  Lord  Lawarre."  * 

W'e  can  well  imagine  that  \\'illiam  Parker  was  glad  enough  to  get 
back  alive  to  Jamestown  after  three  years  imprisonment  with  the  In- 
dians. Hamor's  visit  to  Powhatan  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  this 
white  man,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  Powhatan's  beautiful 
daughter  for  some  Englishman.  We  do  not  understand  that  Dale 
wanted  the  lady  for  his  own  wife,  if,  for  no  other  reason,  because 

*  Hamor's   True   Discourse   of   the   Present   Estate   of   Virginia,    London,    161 5, 
PP-  37-47-  _ 

"  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  243. 
^  Same,  p.  246. 

*  Long. 

'  Large  or  broad. 

"The  stream  the  bridge  to  the  island  now  spans. 

'  Also  called  Sharp. 

'  Hamor's  Discourse,  p.  33. 


WILLIAM    KNOLLYS, 
FIRST   EARL  OF  BANBURY. 

Member  of  Parliament.  An  uncle  of  Lord  Delaware, 
and  a  stockholder  in  the  Virginia  Company,  being  an  In- 
corporator under  the  third  charter.  Second  son  of  Sir 
Francis  KnoUys  by  his  wife  Catharine  Cary,  first  cousin 
to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  knight  of  the  Garter,  etc. 
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he  had  married,  in  February,  1611,  EHzabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Throckmorton,  a  relative  of  Raleigh's  wife,  and  she  was 
still  alive  at  this  time.  He  wanted  her  for  some  other  good  English- 
man. But  Hamor  no  doubt  thought  that  it  would  make  his  proposi- 
tion sound  all  the  more  alluring,  to  propose  so  much  more  ambitious 
an  alliance,  one  with  the  great  Sir  Thomas  Dale  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
THE    LOTTERIES 

PUBLIC  opinion  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  saw  no  objection 
to  anyone  risking  a  small  sum  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  larger 
amount,  and  therefore  sanctioned  lotteries. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  these  have  been  brought  under  gen- 
eral reprobation.  In  the  time  of  this  Company  they  were  thought 
unobjectionable. 

An  account  of  the  lotteries  established  to  aid  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany is  as  follows : 

An  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Dudle}'  Carleton/  on  February  12th, 
1611-12,  wrote  from  London:  "There  is  a  lottery  in  hand  for  fiu'- 
thering  the  Virginia  voyage,  and  an  under  company  erecting  for  the 
trade  of  the  Bermudas,  which  have  changed  their  name  twnce  within 
this  month,  being  first  christened  Virginiola  as  a  member  of  that 
plantation,  but  now  lately  resolved  to  be  called  the  Summer  Islands, 
as  well  in  respect  of  the  continued  temperate  air,  as  in  remembrance 
of  Sir  George  Summers  that  died  there."  ^ 

"The  London  Company,  under  the  charter  of  1609,  had  become 
demoralized.  One-third  of  the  members  after  paying  their  first  in- 
stallment never  took  any  more  interest  in  colonization,  another  third 
refused  to  pay  their  pledges,  and  the  burden  of  the  transactions  fell 
upon  the  remainder." 

On  August  ist,  1613,  Chamberlain^  wrote  to  Carleton  as  follows: 

"When  the  business  at  Virginia  was  at  the  highest,  in  that  heat 
many  gentlemen  and  others  were  drawn  by  persuasion  and  impor- 
tunity of  friends  to  underwrite  their  names  for  the  adventurers;  but 
when  it  came  to  pay,  especially  the  second  or  third  time,  their  hands 
were  not  so  ready  to  go  to  their  purses  as  they  were  to  the  paper, 

^  One  of  the  prominent  men  of  England,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Ambassador 
to  Venice  and  other  countries.  The  letters  to  and  from  him,  still  preserved,  are 
a  mine  of  historical  information. 

^  Court  and  Times  of  James  I.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  160,  161. 

^John  Chamberlain,  son  of  the  sheriflf  of  London,  held  a  judicial  position,  and 
was  so  celebrated  for  his  newsy  letters,  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  Walpole  of 
his  day. 
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and  in  the  end  flatly  refused.  Whereupon  they  are  sued  by  the  Com- 
pany in  Chancery,  where  this  action  finds  such  favour  that  they  have 
ready  dispatch,  and  the  underwriters  are  forced  to  make  payment 
which  amounts  to  a  round  sum  between  £3000  and  £4000.  Amon^^ 
the  rest  your  cousin  Will.  Lytton  was  drawn  on  by  Sir  Walter  Cope, 
with  persuasion  that  he  should  not  need  to  adventure  any  thing  un- 
less he  list,  but  only  to  give  his  name  for  encouragement  to  others, 
and  for  a  countenance  to  the  cause.  But  now  it  comes  to  the  reckon- 
ing, he  is  fane^  to  disburse  £40,  and  his  friend  Sir  Walter  cannot 
protect  him."  - 

"Howe  remarks:  "The  King's  Majesty  in  special  favor  for  the 
present  plantation  of  English  Colonies  in  Virginia  granted  a  liberal 
lottery,  in  which  was  contained  five  thousand  pounds  in  prizes  cer- 
tain, besides  rewards  of  casualty,^  and  began  to  be  drawn  in  a  new 
built  house  at  the  West  end  of  Paul's'*  the  29th  of  June,  161 2." 

"Out  of  which  lottery,  for  want  of  filling  up  the  number  of  lots, 
there  were  then  taken  out  and  thrown  away  three  score  thousand 
blanks  without  abating  of  any  one  prize;  and  by  the  twentieth  of 
July  all  was  drawn  and  finished. 

"This  lottery  was  so  plainly  carried,  and  honestly  performed,  that 
it  gave  full  satisfaction  to  all  persons,  Thomas  Sharplisse,  a  tailor 
of  London,  had  the  chief  prize,  viz,  four  thousand  crowns'^  in  fair 
plate,*'  which  was  sent  to  his  house  in  very  stately  manner.  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  drawing  of  this  lottery,  there  were  always 
present  divers  worshipful  Knights  and  Esquires,  accompanied  with 
sundry  grave  discreet  citizens.^ 

"It  was  not  until  after  the  arrival  in  England  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  about  the  month  of  June,  16 14, 
that  steps  were  taken  to  have  the  great  standing  lottery.  In  161 5, 
the  Privy  Council  was  favorable  to  the  lottery."^ 

"Early  in  161 5  the  council  sent  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Canterbury  a  true  declaration  of  the  state  of  the  English  colony  in 
\^irginia,  with  a  project,  by  the  help  of  a  lottery,  to  bring  that  work 

'  Glad.   This  is  an  ironical  statement. 

"Court  and  Times  of  James  I.,  Vol.  i,  p.  263. 

^  Certain  extra  prizes. 

*  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

°  A  coin  generally  bearing  a  crown  or  a  crowned  head  on  the  reverse  side.  In 
the  days  of  James  I.,  it  had  on  the  obverse  side  the  King  on  horseback.  They  were 
worth  five  shillings ;  4,000  would  be  worth  $4,880. 

°  Silver  money. 

'  Howe's  continuation  of  Stow's  Chronicles,  p.  1002. 

*  Purchas,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1773.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613- 
1680,  pp.  8-9. 
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to  the  success  desired,  and  commended  "that  worthy  and  Christian 
enterprise  to  their  care,"  and  asked  that  they  would  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  persuade  persons  of  abiHty  to  buy  tickets.  With  the 
letter  were  blank  books  from  the  treasurer  and  council  of  Virginia 
for  registering-  the  sums  adventured,  which  were  to  be  returned  with 
the  money  collected.^  Smith  has  preserved  in  his  history  the  Com- 
pany's declaration  relative  to  the  lottery.^ 

"The  third  charter  of  the  London  Company,  with  its  privilege 
of  a  lottery,  had  created  some  jealousy,  and  in  the  Parliament  of 
1614,  led  to  considerable  discussion.^  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  debate  on  the  20th  of  April,  said 
that  if  he,  as  the  governor  of  the  Company  could  influence  the  mem- 
bers, the  patent  should  be  brought  in.  Sergeant  Alontague  declared 
that  the  patent  was  against  law,  and  a  member  by  the  name  of  Mid- 
dleton  said :  "That  the  Company  were  willing  to  yield  up  their 
patent,  that  it  had  not  been  their  intention  to  use  it  otherwise  than 
for  the  good  of  all  parties,  and  confessed  that  there  had  been  some 
miscarriages.  The  shopkeepers  of  London  sent  over  all  kinds  of 
goods,  for  which  they  received  tobacco  instead  of  coin,  infinitely  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Commonwealth.  Many  of  the  divines  now  smell 
of  tobacco  and  poor  men  spend  4d.  of  their  days'  wages  at  night  in 
smoke,  and  wished  that  this  patent  may  be  damned,  and  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  the  government  of  the  Colony  by  a  Com- 
pany." 

"After  considerable  discussion  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  patent  should  be  brought  the  next  day. 

"On  the  1 2th  of  May,  the  council  for  Virginia  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  aid,  which  was  read,  and  the  next  Monday,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  designated  as  the  time  to  hear  the  case;  but  on 
the  1 6th  Mr.  Brooks  moved  that  the  Virginia  business  should  be 
taken  up  the  next  day  at  seven  o'clock. 

"On  the  17th  of  May  it  was  ordered  that  Lords  Southampton, 
Sheffield,  and  others  should  come  in  to  hear  the  discussion  of  Vir- 
ginia affairs,  and  shall  sit  with  uncovered  heads  until  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  Speaker.^  It  was  further  ordered  that  any  member 
that  stood  in  the  entry  should  pay  a  fine  of  I2d.  to  the  Sergeant-at- 

^  Sainsbury,  Cal.  State  Papers,  p.  18. 

'General  History,  London,  1632,  p.  117. 

^  House  of  Commons  Journal. 

*  To  keep  one's  hat  on  in  a  house  in  the  presence  of  another  was  an  assertion  of 
equality.  These  Lords  were  ordered  to  take  their  hats  off  in  order  to  make  them 
respect  the  importance  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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arms,  and  that  there  should  be  great  silence  while  the  Lords^  were 
present. 

"The  members  of  the  Virginia  Company,  with  their  lawyer,  the 
eminent  Richard  Martin,  then  entered,  followed  by  the  Lords,  who 
passed  within  the  bar  of  the  house  and  stood  bare."  As  soon  as 
Martin  was  ready  to  proceed  with  his  argument,  the  Speaker  ad- 
dressed the  Lords,  and  said  it  was  now  the  pleasure  of  the  house 
that  they  should  sit  down  and  be  covered.^ 

"The  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Company  then  commenced,  and 
its  classic  language  and  brilliant  imagery  was  worthy  of  the  speaker 
who,  when  a  student  at  Oxford,  had  been  distinguished.'* 

"Martin  opened  with  a  tribute  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  gracious 
memory,  who  had  by  her  enterprise  become  Lady  of  the  Seas,  whole 
fleets  stooping-'  before  the  red  cross  in  her  flag,  and  had  encouraged 
her  subjects  to  sail  in  every  sea.  He  then  sketched  the  efforts  of 
Amidas'''  and  White"  to  plant  on  the  peninsulas^  of  North  Carolina^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  'a  subject  of  envy  in  his 
greatness,  now  a  mirror  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.'  ^" 

"Next  he  mentioned  the  preliminary  steps  that  had  been  taken  in 
1606,"  to  plant  in  Virginia,  and  to  bring  the  natives  to  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion,  and  then  described  the  various  voyages  from  the 
first  under  Newport.^"  Virginia,  he  contended,  was  "a  bridle  for 
the  Neapolitan  courser, ''**  if  our  youth  of  England  were  able  to  sit 

^  Southampton,  Sheffield  and  the  others. 

'  Without  their  hats. 

^  Put  their  hats  on. 

■*  Richard  Alartin  was  a  native  of  Otterton,  Devonshire.  He  was  witty,  elo- 
quent, and  convivial,  as  well  as  an  able  jurist.  A  short  period  before  his  death,  he 
was  Recorder  of  London.    He  died  in  1618. 

"Lowering;  their  flags  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  a  superior. 

°  Master  Philip  Amadas,  who  as  the  Captain  of  one  vessel,  with  Master  Arthur 
Barlow,  as  Captain  of  another,  came  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Virginia,  for 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1584. 

'John  White,  Governor  of  Raleigh's  Roanoke  Island  Colony,  1587. 

*  This  is  a  peculiar  word  to  use  here,  as  that  Colony  was  only  established  at  one 
point,  on  Roanoke  Lsland. 

"  This  name  is  used  by  Neill,  from  whom  we  are  quoting,  not  by  Alartin.  The 
Colony  they  were  founding  was  Virginia.  The  name  Carolina,  or  North  Carolina, 
had  not  then  been  heard. 

"  Sir  Walter  was  at  this  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

"  He  means  the  whole  effort  under  the  charter  of  1606 — the  Second  .\ttempt  to 
found  Virginia. 

"The  speaker,  knowing  the  real  history  of  the  movement,  recognizes  Captain 
Christopher  Newport,  not  Captain  John  Smith,  as  the  leader  and  commander  of  the 
Company  and  ships  which  first  came  over. 

"This  probably  refers  to  Philip  HL,  King  of  Spain— Virginia  curbing  or  limit- 
ing his  control  of  the  North  American  continent. 
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him,  for  which  they  would  find  their  golden  spurs."  Since  Lord 
Delaware  became  governor  it  had  become  a  settled  plantation,  and  all 
it  now  needed  was  the  fostering  care  of  England. 

"He  now  argued  that  the  possession  of  Virginia  was  a  just  con- 
quest, referring  to  the  course  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Don  John  Daquila  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  sav- 
ages had  been  considerate.  To  the  objection  that  a  formal  settlement 
of  the  country,  backed  by  the  power  of  England,  might  lead  to  a 
war  with  Spain,  he  replied,  that  there  could  be  no  just  cause  for  of- 
fense. The  country  was  theirs  by  discovery,  and  the  name^  given  by 
their  queen."  and  should  be  defended  as  the  Spaniards  defended  the 
West  Indies,  the  Portuguese  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Hollanders 
their  forts  in  the  Moluccas. 

"\\  hat  Virginia  now  needed  was  honest  laborers  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  moved  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  means  of  securing  them,  and  that  some  of  the  Company 
might  be  present  at  their  deliberations. 

"In  concluding  he  reminded  the  members  how  Henry  the  Seventh 
penurious'y  turned  his  face  from  Columbus  because  he  could  not 
see  the  profit  that  would  result  to  England  from  his  projected  dis- 
co\'eries.  and  urged  them  not  to  pursue  a  similar  parsimonious 
course  toward  Virginia;  and  then,  forgetting  in  the  warmth  of  ora- 
tory that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  but  there  simply  as  a 
lawyer  in  behalf  of  the  \'irginia  Company,  he  transcended  the  lim- 
its of  courtesy,  and  reproved  them  for  wasting  so  much  time  upon 
matters  of  less  importance." 

.\s  soon  as  Martin  concluded.  Sir  Roger  Owen,  member  from 
Shrewsbury,  moved  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company 
and  its  members  withdraw  themselves  until  the  sentiments  of  the 
speech  were  debated.  Sir  Edward  Montague  thought  that  the  speech 
"was  the  most  unfitting  that  was  ever  spoken  in  the  house,''  and  Sir 
E.  Hoby  was  for  calling  him  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Duncombe  said  he 
patronized  "as  a  schoolmaster  teaching  his  scholars." 

"Sir  R.  Phillips  admitted  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake,  but 
that  the  intention  should  be  considered,  that  the  Lords  had  no  hand 
in  the  matter,  and  he  was  willing  that  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
Company  should  remain  in  the  House. 

"Sir  G.  Moore  felt  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  step  to  admit 

'  Virginia. 
'  Elizabeth. 
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counsel  in  the  House  upon  the  hearing  of  a  petition,  and  that  the 
speech  was  still  more  strange. 

"It  was  at  length  decided  that  he  should  he  hrought  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  the  next  day,  and  that  after  a  charge  from  the  Speaker, 
he  should  make  his  submission. 

"The  next  morning  he  was  brought  before  the  Speaker,  and  of- 
fered to  kneel.    Sir  Randall  Crew,  the  Speaker,  then  spoke: 

''He  had  done  himself  much  credit  by  offering  to  kneel.  The  case 
was  this,  a  petition  relative  to  the  Virginia  Company  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  an  order  for  the  Council  to  appear,  that  he  as  their  At- 
torney had  represented  himself  with  divers  Lords.  That  the  House 
at  first  was  disposed  to  listen  to  him  with  all  due  respect  and  love ; 
that  the  retrospect  of  the  Virginia  Plantation  was  acceptable,  for  it 
had  been  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  love.  But  afterwards  he  had  im- 
pertinently digressed,  for  it  was  not  his  place  to  censure  and  advise. 
The  house  had  therefore  brought  him  before  them,  and  although 
many  were  his  acquaintances,  yet  now  all  looked  upon  him  with  the 
eyes  of  judges,  and  not  as  private  friends." 

Martin  confessed  in  substance  as  follows: 

"All  men  liable  to  err,  and  he  particularly  so,  but  he  was  not  in 
love  with  error,  and  as  willing  as  any  man  to  be  divorced  therefrom. 
Admits  that  he  digressed  from  the  subject;  that  he  was  like  a  ship 
that  cutteth  the  cable  and  putteth  to  sea,  for  he  cut  his  memory  and 
trusted  to  his  invention.  Was  glad  to  be  an  example  to  others,  and 
submitted  to  the  censure  not  with  a  dejected  countenance,  for  there 
is  comfort  in  acknowledging  an  error." 

"Sir  Wm.  Maynard  was  glad  the  House  yesterday  inclined  to 
mercy  and  commended  the  carriage  and  answer  of  the  person  at  the 
bar.  Sir  R.  Phillips  then  moved  that  Martin  be  called  before  the 
house,  and  their  pleasure  signified. 

"The  house,  although  feeling  that  their  dignity  had  been  offended, 
in  view  of  his  acknowledgment,  discharged  him  from  custody.  Mar- 
tin, before  leaving,  assured  them  it  was  not  his  intention  to  be  high- 
handed, thanked  them  for  their  favor,  and  petitioned  that  'they 
would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  grace.'  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  Virginia  business."  ^ 

*  Virginia  Company  of  London,  Neill,  pp.  64-72. 
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The  Privy  Council  suppressed  the  lotteries,  as  being  a  prejudice 
to  the  Commonwealth,  in  1621} 

The  affairs  of  the  Colony  at  this  time  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  was  back  in  London  in  May,  16 14,  and  brought  with 
him  the  sad  news  that  the  plantation  "would  fall  to  the  ground,"  un- 
less speedy  aid  were  given. ^ 

Gondomar,  Phillip  Ill's  Ambassador  in  London,  getting  his  in- 
formation, correct  or  otherwise,  from  Don  Diego  de  Molino,  the 
Spanish  spy  then  in  Virginia,  wrote  to  his  master,  that  they  who 
were  in  Virginia  were  there  against  their  free  wills,  and  would  re- 
joice to  have  a  Spanish  fleet  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  That  if 
some  attack  were  made  upon  those  of  the  first  fort,  meaning  Fort 
Algarnoone,  at  Old  Point,  and  then  an  offer  were  made  to  take  them 
all  back  to  England,  all  the  others  would  surrender  without  firing 
a  shot,  upon  the  same  condition.  And  that  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  get  any  more  persons  to  go  over  to  Virginia,  and  so 
forth.^ 

We  should  remember  that  all  this  time  Florida  was  held  by  Spain, 
while  England  was  colonizing  Virginia. 

^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  39-40. 
^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  69. 
'  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  739-40. 


THOMAS    HOWARD,   BARON   HOWARD  OF   WALDEX, 
FIRST  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  BORN  1561  ;  DIED  1626. 

Son  of  Tliomas  Howard,  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Audley,  of  Walden. 

One  of  the  incorporators  in  the  second  Virginia  Charter,  of  May  23rd, 
1609.  His  eldest  son,  Theophilus,  Lord  Howard  of  Walden,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  for  Virginia.  Knighted  at  sea  by  the  Lord  Admiral  for 
gallant  service  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 

Fought  with  Sir  Richard  Grenville  against  an  overwhelming  Spanish 
fleet  near  the  Azores,  in  1591,  when  Grenville  was  mortally  wounded. 

Distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  in  1596.  Sat  as  one  of 
the  judges  at  Raleigh's  trial,  1603.  Member  of  the  King's  Privy  Council, 
1603.    One  of  the  discoverers  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  1605. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

SOME    CONTEMPORARY    EVENTS, 
1614 

THE  year  was  distinguished  in  England  by  the  meeting  of  the 
second  ParHament  of  James'  reign,  known  as  the  Addled  Par- 
liament. It  met  in  April,  and  was  dissolved  in  Jmie,  no  act  having 
been  passed  during  the  session. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  struggle  for  power  between 
James  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Commons  voted  no  sup- 
plies for  the  king,  and  endeavored  to  abridge  his  power.  The  king 
dissolved  them  in  anger,  and  imprisoned  some  of  the  members. 

During  the  next  six  years  James  pursued  a  career  of  arbitrary 
government,  unchecked  by  the  existence  of  Parliament.  To  supply 
the  wants  of  his  Treasury  recourse  was  had  to  the  expedients  of 
forced  loans,  the  sale  of  monopolies  in  trade,  heavy  fines,  and  the 
vigorous  exactions  of  the  old  feudal  payments. 

Thomas  Leggett  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  for  Arianism,  and  Ed- 
mund Whiteman  at  Burton  on  Trent.  Arius,  a  deacon  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  4th  century,  maintained  that  Christ,  the  Son,  w^as  of  a 
nature  similar  to,  but  not  the  same  as  the  Father,  and  is  subor- 
dinate to  him.  The  tendency  of  this  doctrine  was  toward  the  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  This  heresy  long  retained  great  impor- 
tance, both  theologically  and  politically.  The  strongholds  of  the 
Arians  were  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarians 
who  were  converted  by  Arian  missionaries. 

To  believe  in  this  doctrine  was,  in  England,  in  the  year  1614,  held 
to  deserve  being  burnt  alive  at  the  stake. 

Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  water  of  the  New  River  to  London, 
to  add  to  its  water  supply.  He  is  knighted  for  his  services,  but 
ruined  by  the  undertaking. 

Logarithms  invented  by  Sir  John  Napier,  an  eminent  Scotchman. 

North  Virginia  called  New  England,  by  Prince  Charles. 

In  France,  Henri  TI.  de  Bourbon.  Prince  of  Conde,  headed  a  re- 
volt against  the  Regency  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  It 
was  put  down.  Conde  was  a  name  high  on  the  list  of  the  Protestant 
leaders. 
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Louis  XIII  attains  his  majority,  and  the  States  General  are  as- 
sembled, for  the  last  time  before  the  Revolution.  The  Parliament 
of  Paris  condemns  a  book  by  the  Jesuit  Suarez,  on  the  papal  power ; 
the  Pope  is  offended  and  threatens,  and  the  young  king  is  obliged 
to  apologize. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  is  presented  by  Cosmo,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  is  placed  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  in  Paris. 

In  Germany  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  troops  occupy  the  Duchies  of 
Cleves  and  Jiilich.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  conforms  to  the 
Protestant  faith.    Brandenburg  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Kingdom  of 


ROYAL  PALACE  OF  SAXONY,  DRESDEN. 

Prussia,  formed  later,  in  1701.  The  old  town  of  this  name  was  the 
capital.  Berlin  is  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  which  early  em- 
braced the  ideas  of  the  Reformation. 


The  University  of  Groningen,  in  the  town  of  that  name  in  the 
province  of  that  name,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Holland,  was 
founded  this  year.  The  town  had  been  taken  by  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
in  1594. 

In  Italy  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  completed. 

The  Persians,  assisted  by  the  English,  expel  the  Portuguese  from 
Ormus. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE   POPULATION    IN    1615 

JOHN  ROLFE  gives  us  an  account  of  the  population  of  the  Col- 
ony in  16 1 5,  as  follows: 

"The  places  inhabited  by  the  v/hites,  at  this  time,  were  Henrico 
and  the  limits,  Bermuda  Nether  Hundred,  West  and  Shirley  Hun- 
dred, Jamestown,  Ki-quo-tan,  and  Dale's  Gift,  places  centering  in 
a  general  way  around  the  confluence  of  the  James  and  Appomattox 
Rivers. 

"At  Henrico  there  were  thirty-eight  men  and  boys,  of  whom 
twenty-two  were  farmers.  The  Rev.  A\"illiam  W'ickham  was  the 
minister  of  this  place.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  college  established  for 
the  education  of  the  natives;  they  had  already  brought  hither  some 
of  their  children,  of  both  sexes,  to  be  taught.  Captain  Smaley  was 
in  command  here. 

"At  Bermuda  Nether  Hundred,  Presquile,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  one  hundred  and  nineteen.  Captain  Yeardley,  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  deputy  marshall,  lived  here  for  the  most  part.  The  min- 
ister was  Master  Alexander  Whitaker. 

'Here  was  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  Colony,  pitch,  tar.  pot- 
ashes, charcoal  and  other  products  being  produced.^ 

"At  West  and  Shirley  Hundred  there  were  twenty-five  men  under 
Captain  Madison. 

"At  Jamestown  fifty  under  Captain  Francis  West,  John  Sharp 
being  his  Lieutenant  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bucke,  minister. 

"At  Ke-cough-tan  Captain  George  Webb  commanded ;  and  the 
Rev.  William  Mease,  or  Mays,  was  the  minister. 

"Dale's  Gift,  the  island  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Cape  Charles,  was 
occupied  by  seventeen  men,  under  Lieutenant  Cradock. 

"The  total  population  of  the  colony,  at  this  time,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one."  ^ 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  228. 

'Campbell's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  117;  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p. 
229. 
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In  February  of  this  year,  Argall  was  again  sent  to  Virginia  by 
the  Company, 

Among  the  last  miHtary  exploits  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony,  was  making  spoil  of  the  Kis-ki- 
ack  and  War-ras-koy-ack  Indians/  Just  what  he  did  we  do  not  now 


COURT  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE,  FONTAINEBLEAU,  FRANCE. 

know,  but  it  probably  in\'olved  burning  both  towns  and  destroying 
some  of  their  inhabitants.  Kis-ki-ack  was  uncomfortably  near 
Jamestown,  and  War-ras-koy-ack  lay  between  them  and  the  sea, 
facts  held  sufficient  to  condemn  them  to  destruction. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  225. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  ROYAL  CHAPEL,  FONTAINEBLEAU, 
FRANCE. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SOME    CONTEMPORARY    EVENTS, 
1615 

THE  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  discovered,  and  the  sen- 
sational trials  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  his  wife,  and  others  con- 
nected with  it. 

King-  James  meets  George  Villiers  at  Cambridge.  He  becomes 
the  King's  favorite,  and  is  rapidly  promoted. 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart  dies,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  unwilling  to  follow  all  the  autocratic  plans  and 
theories  of  King  James,  is  removed  from  his  office  as  Chief  Justice. 

Richard  Baxter,  the  author  of  the  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  is 
born. 

In  France  Louis  XHI.  marries  Anna  Maria  Mauricia,  daughter 
of  Philip  ni.  of  Spain.  And  her  brother,  afterwards  Philip  T\\. 
marries  Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  French  King.  Both  brides  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  the  succession  of  their  own  countries. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  preparations  for  war  begin  on  both  sides. 

The  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  built  by  the  Queen  Re- 
gent. 

The  Portuguese  attack  the  English  Company's  fleet  off  Surat  and 
are  defeated. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Company,  arrives  as 
the  first  Ambassador  from  England,  at  the  Mogul  Court,  the  Mo- 
hammedan Tatar  empire  in  India. 

Coffee  comes  in  use  at  Venice. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  GOING  AWAY  OF  DALE. 
1616 

SIR  THOMAS  DALE  was  a  person  of  such  strong  personality, 
who  had  ruled  with  success  but  with  so  much  rigor,  that  his  de- 
parture from  the  Colony  was  often  spoken  of  in  the  words  with 
which  we  have  named  this  chapter.   It  was  the  end  of  an  epoch. 

He  left  Virginia  in  May  1616,  after  having  established  it  on  a 
firmer  footing.  His  stay  in  Virginia  was  an  interruption  of  the  mil- 
itary services  he  was  engaged  to  with  Holland.  He  had  their  per- 
mission to  be  absent  for  five  years.  This  permission  was  obtained 
for  him  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.  The  States  General  of 
Holland  no  doubt  saw  that  in  his  service  to  Virginia  he  was  carry- 
ing on,  thoug'h  in  a  different  way,  the  same  opposition  to  Spain 
which  he  had  maintained  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
received  his  pay  from  Holland  on  his  return  for  the  whole  of  the 
time  he  had  been  in  Virginia,  largely  on  the  ground  of  the  good 
service  he  had  done  here. 

Leaving  that  country,  however,  he  took  service  under  the  King 
of  England  in  the  East  Indies. 

His  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Throckmorton,  as 
we  have  stated,  was  a  relative  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  wife.  She 
was  also  related  to  the  Berkleys,  her  grandfather  being  Sir  Richard 
Berkley.^ 

Dale  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Yeardley  who  had  come  to 
Virginia  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  as  Captain  of  his  company  which 
had  just  come  over  from  seeing  service  in  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

He  acted  as  Governor  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  until  the  arrival  of  Argall,  on  May  15th,  1617. 

Yeardley  married  the  next  year  a  lady,  Miss  Temperance  FIow- 
erdew,  who  had  come  to  Virginia  in  the  Faulcon,  in  1609.  Being  a 
wealthy  and  prosperous  man,  he  went  to  England  with  his  wife 
soon  afterwards,  and  spent  nearly  £3000  in  furnishing  himself  for 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  869-874. 
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his  return  to  the  Colony.  He  gave  his  wife's  maiden  name  to  his 
Hundred. 

The  change  for  the  better  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  brought 
about  by  the  ability  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  is  thus  described  by  John 
Rolfe  in  his  "Relation  of  Virginia",  written  in  1616.   He  says  : 

"About  two  years  since.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  (whose  worth  and 
name  in  concluding  this  peace,  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
Colony,  will  outlast  the  standing  of  this  plantation)  found  out  two 
seasons  in  the  year  to  catch  fish,  namtly  the  Spring  and  the  Fall. 
He  himself  took  no  small  pains  in  the  trial,  and  at  one  haul  with  a 
seine  caught  5,300  of  them  as  big  as  cod.  The  least  of  the  residue, 
a  kind  of  salmon  trout,  two  feet  long;  yet  durst  he  not  adventure 
on  the  main  school  for  fear  of  breaking  his  net. 

"And,  whereas,  heretofore  we  were  constrained  yearly  to  go  to 
the  Indians  and  entreat  them  to  sell  us  corn,  which  made  them 
esteem  \-ery  basely  of  us — now  the  case  is  altered ;  they  seek  to  us — 
come  to  our  towns,  sell  their  skins  from  their  shoulders,  which  is 
their  best  garments,  to  buy  corn — yea,  some  of  their  petty  kings 
ha\-e  this  last  year  borrowed  four  or  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat; 
for  payment  whereof,  this  harvest,  they  have  mortgaged  their  whole 
countries,  some  of  them  not  much  less  in  quantity  than  a  shire  in 
England. 

"By  this  means  plenty  and  prosperity  dwelleth  amongst  them 
(the  English)  and  the  fear  and  danger  of  famine  is  clean  taken 
away,  wherewith  the  action  hath  a  long  time  suffered  injurious  de- 
famations",^ 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  226-229. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

POCAHONTAS  AND  TOM-O-COM-0  IN  ENGLAND, 
1616  TO  1617 

WHEN  Sir  Thomas  Dale  left  Virginia  there  sailed  with  him 
John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas  his  wife,  and  Captain  Samuel  Ar- 
gall.  With  Pocahontas  Powhatan  sent  one  of  his  principal  coun- 
cilors and  priests,  who  was  also  his  son-in-law,  having  married  his 
daughter  Mat-a-chan-na,  named  Tom-o-com-o,  or  Ut-tam-at-o-mak- 
kin,  as  he  was  also  called.  He  was  sent  to  investigate  the  English, 
and  learn  the  truth  concerning  that  nation. 

"Arriving  at  Plymouth,  according  to  his  directions,  Tom-o-com-o 
got  a  long  stick  whereon  by  notches  he  did  think  to  keep  the  number 
of  all  the  men  he  could  see,  but  he  was  quickly  weary  of  the  task." 

"But  Sir  Thomas  Dale  told  Mr.  Purchas,  that  he  believed  Tom- 
o-com-o  to  be  sent  by  Ope-chan-ca-nough,  their  king  and  governor 
in  Powhatan's  absence  and  retreat;  and  that  he  was  sent,  not  so 
much  to  number  the  people,  as  to  take  an  account  of  their  corn  and 
trees.  For  Na-mon-tack  and  such  others  as  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land formerly,  being  ignorant  and  silly,  and  having  seen  little  else 
besides  London,  had  reported  much  of  their  men  and  houses,  but 
thought  they  had  small  store  of  corn  and  trees.  And  it  was  there- 
fore a  general  opinion  among  these  barbarians  that  the  English 
came  into  their  country  to  get  a  supply  of  these ;  which  might  be 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  their  sending  large  quantities  of 
cedar,  clapboard,  and  wainscot  to  England,  and  by  their  continual 
want  and  eagerness  after  corn. 

"But  Tom-o-com-o,  landing  in  the  West,^  and  traveling  thence 
to  London,  was  soon  undeceived,  and  saw  great  cause  to  admire  the 
English  plenty. 

"Meeting  Captain  Smith  accidentally  in  London,  they  soon  re- 
newed their  old  acquaintance.  He  told  the  Captain  that  Powhatan 
had  commanded  him  to  find  him  out,  to  show  him  the  English  God, 
their  King,  Queen,  and  Prince;  of  which  he  had  told  them  so  much. 

"As  to  God,  Captain  Smith  excused  and  explained  the  matter  the 
best  he  could ;  and  as  to  the  King,  he  told  him,  that  he  had  already 
*At  Plymouth. 
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seen  him,  and  should  see  the  rest  whenever  he  pleased.  But  he 
denied  that  he  had  seen  the  King,  'till,  by  circumstance,  he  was  con- 
vinced and  satisfied.  And  then,  with  a  melancholy  countenance,  he 
said:  'You  gave  Powhatan  a  white  dog,  which  he  fed  as  himself; 
but  your  King  has  given  me  nothing,  and  yet  I  am  better  than  your 
white  dog'.  Such  an  arch  sense  had  this  barbarian  of  the  stingy 
treatment  with  which  he  had  been  received  at  Court."  ^ 

"Being  asked  by  the  Indian  King  after  his  return,  how  many 
people  there  were  in  England,  it  is  said  that  he  replied :  'Count  the 
stars  in  the  sky,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore, for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  in  England.'  " 

Stith,  abbreviating  Smith's  account,  says : 

"Pocahontas,  or  the  Lady  Rebecca,  as  they  now  affected  to  call 
her,  was  kindly  received  in  England.  She  was,  by  this  time,  well 
instructed  in  Christianity,  spoke  good  and  intelligible  English,  and 
was  become  very  civil  ^  and  ceremonious  after  the  English  fashion. 

"She  was  likewise  delivered  of  a  son,  of  which  she  was  extremely 
fond;  and  the  Treasurer  and  Company  gave  order  for  the  hand- 
some maintenance  of  both  her  and  her  child.  Besides  which,  her 
company  was  courted,  and  she  kindly  treated  by  many  persons  of 
highest  rank  and  quality  in  the  nation. 

"There  hath  been  indeed  a  constant  tradition,  that  the  King  be- 
came jealous,  and  was  highly  offended  at  Mr.  Rolfe,  for  marrying 
a  princess.  That  anointed  pedant,^  it  seems,  had  so  high  an  idea  of 
the  jus  diznnum,^  and  indefeasible  right  of  Powhatan,  that  he  held 
it  a  great  crime  and  misdemeanor  for  any  private  gentleman  to 
mingle  with  his  imperial  blood.  And  he  might  perhaps  likewise 
think,  consistently  with  his  own  principles,  that  the  right  to  these 
dominions  would  thereby  be  vested  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  posterity.  How- 
ever, it  passed  off  without  any  further  bad  consequence  than  a  little 
displeasure  and  murmuring. 

"At  the  time  of  Pocahontas's  arrival.  Captain  Smith  was  pre- 
paring for  a  voyage  to  New  England.  He  was  much  concerned  that 
the  suddenness  of  his  departure  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  her  that 
service  which  he  desired,  and  she  well  deserved  at  his  hands.  How- 
ever, being  well  acquainted  at  Court  and  particularly  favored  and 
countenanced  by  Prince  Charles,  he  drew  up  and  presented  to  the 
Queen,  before  her  arrival  in  London,  a  representation  of  her  case 
and  desert. 

*  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  33 ;  Stith's  History  of  Va.,  p.  144. 
^  In  the  sense  of  civilized. 

'  King  James. 

*  The  divine  right  of  Kings. 
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"In  this,  he  expresses  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  her;  and  sets 
forth  her  great  affection  and  many  services  to  himself  and  the  whole 
English  nation.  That  by  her,  their  quarrels  had  oft  been  appeased, 
their  wants  supplied,  and  their  dangers  averted.  That  she,  under 
God,  had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  preserving  the  Colony  and 
confirming  the  settlement.  That,  being  taken  prisoner,  she  had 
become  the  means  of  a  firm  peace  and  alliance  with  her  father.  That 
she  was  now  married  to  an  English  gentleman,  who,  however,  was 
not  of  ability  to  make  her  fit  to  attend  her  Majesty.  That  she  was 
the  first  Christian  that  ever  was  of  that  nation;  and  the  first  Vir- 
ginian that  ever  spoke,  or  became,  English.  That,  being  well  re- 
ceived and  honored  by  so  great  a  Queen  beyond  what  her  simple 
thought  could  imagine  or  conceive,  she  might  be  the  means  of  add- 
ing another  kingdom  to  his  Majesty's  dominions.  But  by  bad  usage 
her  present  love  to  the  English  and  Christianity  might  be  turned  to 
scorn  and  fury ;  and  all  the  good  she  had,  or  might  do,  diverted  to 
the  worst  of  evil.  And  therefore,  he  humbly  recommends  her  to  her 
Majesty  as  a  proper  object  of  her  favor  and  regard,  on  account  of 
her  birth,  virtue,  simplicity,  and  forlorn  condition  in  a  strange 
country." 

Alexander  Brown  makes  this  pertinent  observation  in  respect  to 
this  letter  of  Smith  to  the  Queen : 

"The  letter  was  certainly  superfluous,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
Pocahontas  were  concerned,  as  the  letters  from  Dale,  \Miitaker, 
Rolfe  and  Hamor,  relative  to  the  crowning  events  in  her  life,  had 
been  published  in  1615,  and  she  was  in  charge  of  people  who  held 
the  right  to  introduce  her  to  the  queen  in  person." 

And  as  to  the  information  which  she  had  had  that  Smith  was 
dead,  and  yet  Tom-o-com-o  was,  according  to  Smith's  statement  of 
what  Powhatan  told  him  about  finding  him.  Brown  gives  a  note  on 
that  sentence,  found  in  an  old  copy  of  Smith  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Robert  Boiling  of  Chellowe,  a  descendant  of  Pocahontas : 

"To  find  Smith  and  inquire  of  him  whether  he  was  dead !  A  very 
comical  commission  grand-mama  en  vcritc  R.  B."  ^ 

We  now  resume  Stith's  account : 

"But  before  Captain  Smith's  departure,  Pocahontas  came  up  to 
London.  Being  offended  by  the  smoke  of  the  town  she  was  imme- 
diately removed  to  Brentford;  whither  Smith,  and  several  of  his 
friends,  went  to  visit  her."    He  thus  describes  it : 

"After  a  cold  and  modest  salutation,  she  turned  from  him  in  a 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  247. 
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passionate  manner,  hid  her  face,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  speak 
a  word  for  two  or  three  hours.  But  at  last  she  began  to  talk ;  and 
she  reminded  him  of  the  many  services  she  had  done  him,  and  of 
the  strict  promise  of  friendship  between  him  and  her  father. 

"You",  says  she,  "promised  him,  that  what  was  yours  should  be 
his;  and  that  you  and  he  would  be  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our 
country  you  called  Powhatan  father ;  and  I,  for  the  same  reason, 
will  now  call  you  so". 

"But  Captain  Smith,  knowing  the  jealous  humor  of  the  Court, 
durst  not  allow  of  that  title  as  she  was  a  King's  daughter ;  and 
therefore  he  endeavored  to  excuse  himself  from  it. 

"But  she,  with  a  stern  and  steady  countenance,  said :  "You  were 
not  afraid  to  come  into  my  father's  country,  and  strike  a  fear  into 
everybody  but  myself;^  and  are  you  here  afraid  to  let  me  call  you 
father?  I  tell  you  then,  I  will  call  you  father,  and  you  shall  call  me 
child;  and  so  I  will  forever  be  of  your  kindred  and  country.  They 
always  told  us  that  you  were  dead ;  and  I  knew  no  otherwise  till  I 
came  to  Plymouth.  But  Powhatan  commanded  Tom-o-com-o  to 
seek  you  out,  and  know  the  truth ;  because  your  countrymen  are 
much  given  to  lying."  ^ 

However,  Pocahontas  was  eagerly  sought,  and  kindly  enter- 
tained everywhere.  Many  courtiers  and  others  of  his  acquaintance 
daily  flocked  to  Captain  Smith  to  be  introduced  to  her.  They  gen- 
erally confessed  that  the  hand  of  God  did  visibly  appear  in  her 
conversion ;  and  that  they  had  seen  many  English  ladies  worse 
favored,  of  less  exact  proportion  and  genteel  carriage,  than  she  was. 
She  was  likewise  carried  to  Court  by  the  Lady  Delaware,  attended 
by  the  Lord,  her  husband,  and  divers  other  persons  of  fashion  and 
distinction.  The  whole  Court  were  charmed  and  surprised  at  the 
decency  and  grace  of  her  deportment;  and  the  King  himself,  and 
Queen,  w^ere  pleased  honorably  to  receive  and  esteem  her.  The  Lady 
Delaware  and  those  other  persons  of  quality,  also  waited  on  her,  to 
the  masks,  balls,  plays,  and  other  public  entertainments  with  which 
she  was  wonderfully  pleased  and  delighted.  And  she  would,  doubt- 
less. ha\-e  well  deserved  and  fully  returned  all  this  respect  and 
kindness,  had  she  lived  to  arrive  in  Virginia. 

"Captain  Argall  was  fitted  out,  and  sent  to  Virginia,  in  the  be- 

'  A  sample  of  Captain  Smith's  modesty  in  representing  himself  always  as  a 
great  hero. 

^Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  Vol.  2,  pp.  30-33;  Stith's  His- 
tory of  Virginia,  p.  142. 
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ginning  of  161 7.  And  the  Treasurer  and  Council  took  care  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  Pocahontas  and  her  husband,  on  board 
the  Admiral  ship.  Mr.  Rolfe  was  also  made  Secretary  and  Re 
corder-General  of  Virginia,  which  place  was  now  first  instituted. 

"But  it  pleased  God,  at  Gravesend,  to  take  Pocahontas  to  His 
mercy,  in  about  the  two  and  twentieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  unex- 
pected death  caused  not  more  sorrow  and  concern  in  the  spectators, 
than  her  religious  end  gave  them  joy  and  surprise.  For  she  died, 
agreeably  to  her  life,  a  most  sincere  and  pious  Christian."  This 
was  on  March  21st,  161 7. 

"Her  little  son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  was  left  at  Plymouth  with  Sir 
Lewis  Steukley,  who  desired  the  care  and  education  of  him.  This 
gentleman  was  then  Vice-Admiral  of  the  County  of  Devon ;  but 
soon  after,  having  seized  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  been  guilty  of  a 
notable  piece  of  treachery  towards  him,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
public  scorn  and  detestation.  Sir  Lewis  Steukley  therefore  fell  un- 
pitied  when  he  was  afterwards  detected  in  corrupt  practices;  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  whole 
fortune,  and  at  last  died  a  poor,  despised  and  distracted  beggar. 

"And  as  these  misfortunes  happened  soon  after  this  time,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  young  Mr.  Rolfe  long  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  his  favor  and  kind  intentions.  However  he  was  carried  up  to 
London,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle  Mr.  Henry  Rolfe,  and 
afterwards  became  a  person  of  fortune  and  distinction  in  his  coun- 
try." ^    The  writer  here  means  Virginia. 

Pocahontas  was  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Gravesend,  where 
her  name  was  registered  inaccurately  as  "Rebecca  Wrolfe  wyffe  to 
Thomas  Wrolfe,  gent.,  a  Virginia  lady  borne,  was  buried  in  the 
chauncel".^  The  Church  was  afterwards  burned,  and  the  exact  spot 
of  her  grave  is  unmarked. 

In  recent  times  her  tomb  has  been  diligently  sought  for,  but  in 
vain.  The  object  of  the  search  w^as  to  bring  her  remains  to  Virginia. 

John  Rolfe  when  he  returned  to  Virginia  soon  became  a  member 
of  that  important  body,  the  Council,  as  well  as  being  Recorder  and 
Secretary  to  the  Colony.  He  married  again,  the  third  time.  He 
died  in  Virginia  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  the  Massacre  of 
1622,  being  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  His  last  wife  and  chil- 
dren survived  him. 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  142-146. 
'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  247. 
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Taken  when  she  was  in  England,  and  presented  hy  its  EngHsh 
owners  to  Mr.  Ryland  Randolph.  It  was  hung  in  the  old  Randolph 
mansion  on  Turkey  Island,  in  the  James  River,  a  few  miles  below 
Richmond. 
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Thomas  Rolfe,  the  son  of  John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas,  after  being 
educated  in  England,  came  over  to  America,  and  lived  at  Henrico, 
where  his  parents  had  formerly  lived.  He  married  a  Miss  Poy- 
thrcss.  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  Jane  Rolfe.  This 
daughter  married  Colonel  Robert  Boiling,  by  whom  she  left  an  only 
son,  Major  John  Boiling. 

What  a  slender  line  of  descent  that  was,  only  one  child  for  three 
generations,  how  near  the  line  came  to  extinction ! 

Major  John  Boiling,  however,  the  third  in  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas, married  a  Miss  Kennon,  and  had  six  children,  a  son,  Col. 
John  Boiling,  w^ho  married  a  Miss  Blair,  of  Williamsburg,  and  five 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  an- 
other Colonel  John  Fleming,  a  third.  Dr.  William  Gay,  a  fourth, 
Mr.  Thomas  Eldredge,  and  the  fifth,  Mr.  James  Murray.  These  six 
were  fourth  in  descent  from  Pocahontas. 

From  these  six  marriages,  have  come  a  large  number  of  de- 
scendants, which  embraces  many  of  the  best  families  in  the  State. 
The  name  of  Powhatan  and  Matoaka  are  repeated  in  these  families. 

Thomas  Rolfe,  the  son  of  John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas,  named 
after  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  was  regarded  as  a  person  of  importance 
by  the  Indians.  Captain  Argall,  writing  to  the  Company  in  16 18 
or  16 19,  told  it  that  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  and  the  natives  had  given 
their  country  to  Mr.  Rolfe's  child,  and  that  they  would  reserve  it 
from  all  others  until  he  became  of  age.^ 

The  Company  treated  the  matter  with  contempt,  when  they  re- 
plied : 

"We  cannot  imagine  why  you  should  give  us  warning  that  O-pe- 
chan-ca-nough  and  the  natives  have  given  their  country  to  Mr. 
Rolfe's  child,  and  that  they  will  reserve  it  from  all  others  till  he 
comes  of  years,  except  as  we  suppose,  as  some  do  here  report,  it  to 
be  a  device  of  your  own  to  some  especial  purpose  for  yourself,  but 
w^hether  yours  or  theirs,  we  shall  little  esteem  of  any  such  convey- 
ance.    ^ 

By  conveyance  they  meant  any  transfer  of  the  title  to  the  country 
to  Mr.  Rolfe's  child,  or  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  he 
had  a  special  right  to  it.  The  Company  said  it  would  pay  no  regard 
to  any  such  pretensions. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  279. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  52-53. 


CHAPTER  XLllI 

SIR  GEORGE  YEARDLEY,   DEPUTY  GOVERNOR; 
APRIL  1616  TO  MAY   15TH,   1617 

SIR  GEORGE  YEARDLEY,  then  Captain  Yeardley,  was  on 
the  ill-fated  Sea  Adventure  which  was  wrecked  on  the  Bermu- 
das. He  was  the  Captain  of  the  company  of  soldiers  who  had 
served  under  Sir  Thomas  Gates  in  the  war  against  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  were  now  accompanying  him  to  \'irginia. 

Captain  Yeardley  participated  in  all  the  adventures  of  that  ship- 
wreck. He  saw  the  Patience  and  the  Deli\'erance  built,  and  sailed 
in  one  of  them  from  those  islands,  reaching  Virginia  on  May  21st, 
1610.^ 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  his  long  and  honorable  service  in 
Virginia. 

Captain  Yeardley  was  made  commandant  of  Bermuda  City  and 
Hundred,  later  changed  to  Charles  City  and  Hundred,  being  nanied 
after  Prince  Charles,  and  here  he  resided.  After  he  was  made  Gov- 
ernor he  continued  to  reside  there  a  part  of  his  time,  but  was  ob- 
liged to  live  also  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Jamestowm.  He  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  by  Dale,^  presumably  under  authority  from 
the  Company. 

During  this  time  the  Colony  was  still  under  the  joint  stock  sys- 
tem wdiich  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning,  separate  private  prop- 
erty being  not  yet  established. 

The  first  months  of  Yeardley's  administration  were  uneventful, 
the  colonists  faring  probably  as  well  as  they  had  ever  done. 

On  October  9th,  1616,  the  ship  Susan  arrived  with  all  sorts  of 
provisions  and  supplies,  which  were  exchanged  with  the  colonists 
for  tobacco,  the  cultivation  of  which  Yeardley  had  encouraged. 

In  that  vessel  came  Abraham  Peirsey,  as  cape-merchant,  and  he 
thereupon  took  charge  of  the  Company's  store  in  Virginia. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins 
who  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 

^The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  pp.  577-578,  '7\y722„  825-826. 
^Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition;  1819,  p.  27. 
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and  who  was  himself  the  commander  of  a  vessel  in  that  great  sea- 
fight,  whose  principal  business  in  life  was  fighting  Spanish  ships 
and  destroying  pirates,  came  to  Virginia  in  1616,  and  stayed  here 
some  time.  He  had  been  appointed  President  by  the  council  of  the 
Second  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  had  been  seeing  what  could  be  done 
toward  reviving  the  northern  or  second,  Colony ;  and  from  there 
had  sailed  down  the  coast  and  came  to  Jamestown.^ 

Then  war  broke  out  with  the  Chickahominies : 

"Now,  though  Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  caused  such  an  abundance 
of  corn  to  be  planted  that  every  man  had  sufficient,  yet  the  supplies" 
( which)  were  sent  us,  came  so  unfurnished  as  quickly  eased  us  of  our 
superfluity. 

"To  relieve  their  necessities  he  sent  to  the  Chick-a-ha-manias^  for 
the  tribute  corn  Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  Captain  Argall  had  condi- 
tioned for  them.^ 

"But  such  a  bad  answer  they  returned  him  that  he  drew  together 
one  hundred  of  his  best  shot,  with  whom  he  went  to  Chick-a-ha-ma- 
nia. 

"The  people  in  some  places  used  him  indifferently,^  but  in  most 
places  with  much  scorn  and  contempt,  telling  him  he  was  Sir  Thomas 
Dale's  man  f  and  they  had  paid  his  master  according  to  condition, 
but  to  give  any  to  him  they  had  no  such  order,  neither  would  they 
obey  him  as  they  had  done  his  master. 

"After  he  had  told  them  his  authority,  and  that  he  had  the  same 
power  to  enforce  them  that  Dale  had  they  dared  him  to  come  on 
shore  to  fight,  presuming  more  of  his  not  daring  than  of  their  own 
valors. 

"Yeardley,  seeing  their  insolences,  made  no  great  difficulty  to  go 
on  shore  at  O-zi-nies,^  and  they  as  little  to  encounter  him. 

"But  marching  from  thence  towards  Ma-man-a-hunt,^  they  put 
themselves  in  the  same  order  as  they  saw  us,  led  by  their  Captain 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  239;  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,  p.  917. 
'  He  means  by  supplies,  the  people  who  came  over. 
'  The  Chickahominy  Indians. 

*  He  refers  to  the  treaty  made  in  1614,  by  which  the  Colony  was  to  receive  each 
year  two  bushels  of  corn  for  each  Indian  warrior.   Ante,  p.  254. 

"  That  is,  neither  particularly  well,  nor  badly. 

*  Subordinate,  or  servant. 

'  Same  as  0-ze-nick,  a  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  James 
City  County,  close  to  the  line  of  New  Kent  County. 

*A  town  on  the  South  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  Charles  City  County,  not 
far  from  the  Henrico  County  line. 
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Kis-san-a-co-men/  governor  of  O-zi-nies,  and  so  marched  close  along 
by  us,  each  as  threatening  other,  who  should  first  begin. 

"But  that  night  we  quartered  against "  Ma-man-a-hunt,  and  they 
passed^  the  river. 

"The  next  day  we  followed  them.  There  are  few  places  in  Vir- 
ginia had  then  more  plain, ^  good  ground  together,  nor  more  plenty 
of  corn  ;  which,  although  it  was  but  newly  gathered,  yet  they  had  hid 
it  in  the  woods  where  we  could  not  find  it. 

"A  good  time  we  spent  thus  in  arguing  the  cause,  the  savages, 
without  fear,  standing  in  troups  amongst  us,  seeming  as  if  their 
countenances''  had  been  sufficient  to  daunt  us. 

"What  other  practices  they  had,  I  know  not;  but,  to  prevent  the 
worst,®  our  Captain  caused  us  all  to  make  ready,  and,  upon  the  word, 
to  let  fly  amongst  them  where  he  appointed.  Others  also  he  com- 
manded to  seize  on  (all)  them  they  could  for  prisoners.^ 

"All  which  being  done  according  to  our  directions,  the  Captain 
gave  the  word,  and  we  presently  discharged,  where  twelve  lay,  some 
dead,  the  rest  for  life  sprawling  on  the  ground.  Twelve  more  we  took 
prisoners,  two  whereof  were  brothers,  two  of  their  eight  elders,^  the 
one  taken  by  sergeant  Booth,^  the  other  by  Robert,  a  Polonian.^" 

"Near  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  we  had  for  their  ransoms, 
which  was  promised  the  soldiers  for  a  reward,  but  it  was  not  per- 
formed. 

"Now,  0-pe-chan-ca-nough  had  agreed  with  our  Captain  for  the 
subjecting  of  those  people  that  neither  he  nor  Powhatan  could  ever 
bring  to  their  obedience,  and  that  he  should  make  no  peace  with  them 
without  his  advice. 

"In  our  return  by  O-zi-nies^^  with  our  prisoners,  we  met  O-pe-chan- 
ca-nough,  who,  with  much  ado,  f  eigned^^  with  what  pains  he  had  pro- 
cured their  peace  ;^^  the  which  to  requite,  they  called  him  the  King  of 

^  He  was  known  as  of  a  bold  and  independent  nature. 
^  On  the  bank  of  the  river  at  a  point  opposite  to. 
^  Crossed  the  river  to  the  town. 

*  Level. 

°  Their  faces  made  terrible  with  the  war  paint. 

"  Act  before  it  was  too  late. 

'  Prisoners  thus  taken  were  kept  as  slaves. 

*  Of  the  council  of  the  Indian  King. 

'  Probably  John  Bouth,  one  of  the  laborers  who  came  with  the  First  Supply. 

'"  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  any  of  the  Poles. 

"  Coming  down  the  river,  this  town  now  on  their  left  hand. 

"  To  the  Indians  there. 

"  Persuaded  the  Virginians  not  to  attack  this  town  as  they  had  the  other. 
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0-zi-nies,  and  brought  him  from  all  parts  many  presents  of  beads, 
copper  and  such  trash  as  they  had. 

"Here,  as  at  many  other  times,  we  were  beholding  to  Captain 
Henry  Spelman,  our  interpreter,  a  gentleman  (who)  had  lived  long 
time  in  this  country,  and  sometimes  a  prisoner  among  the  savages, 
and  done  much  good  service,  though  but  badly  rewarded. 

"From  hence  we  marched  toward  Jamestown.  We  had  three 
boats  loaded  w-ith  corn  and  other  luggage.  The  one  of  them  being 
more  willing^  to  be  at  Jamestown  with  the  news  than  the  other,  was 
overset  and  eleven  men  cast  away,  with  the  boat,  corn  and  all  their 
provisions. 

"Notwithstanding,  this-  put  all  the  rest  of  the  savages  in  that 
fear,  especially  in  regard  of  the  great  league  we  had  with  O-pe-chan- 
ca-nough,  that  we  follow^ed  our  labors  cjuietly,  and  in  such  security 
that  divers  sa^•ages  of  other  nations  daily  frequented  us  with  what 
provisions  they  could  get,  and  would  guide  our  men  on  hunting,  and 
oft  hunt  for  us  themselves. 

"Captain  Yeardley  had  a  savage  or  two  so  well  trained  up  to  their 
pieces  they  were  as  expert  as  the  English ;  and  one  he  kept  purposely 
to  kill  him  fowl.  There  were  divers  others  had  savages  in  like  manner 
for  their  men.^ 

"Thus  we  lived  together  as  if  we  had  been  one  people  all  the  time 
Captain  Yeardley  stayed  wnth  us ;  but  such  grudges  and  discontents 
daily  increased  among  ourselves,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Argall,  sent  by  the  Council  and  Company  to  be  our  Governor,^  Cap- 
tain Yeardley  returned  for  England  in  the  year  1617."^ 

'  Ambitious. 

'  Campaign. 

■^  Slaves  or  voluntary  servants. 

^  That   is,   Deputy  Governor.    Lord   Delaware   was  the  real  governor. 

^  From  the  writings  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Powell,  William  Cantrill,  Sergeant 
Boothe,  and  Edward  Gurganej',  in  Smith's  History  of  Virginia ;  Richmond  Edition, 
1819,  Vol.  2,  pp.  27-30. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS 
1616 

Jz\MES,  in  need  of  money,  was  induced  through  the  skillful  nego- 
tiations of  John  of  Barneveldt,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Hol- 
land, and  called  "the  Prime  Minister  of  Protestantism,"  to  accept 
£250,000  in  full  payment  of  a  debt  of  £750,000  which  the  United 
States  of  Holland  owed  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  had  given  a 
mortgage  on  three  of  its  important  seaports  to  secure  the  debt.  This 
money  had  been  lent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  aid  Holland  in  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Spain.  These  cities  were  Flushing,  Brielle  and 
Rammekens,  and  they  were  long  held  by  English  garrisons.  One  of 
these,  Brielle,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Horace  Vere,  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Company. 

These  cities  were  now  surrendered  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  danger 
of  James  possibly  turning  them  over  to  Spain,  to  the  complete  ruin  of 
Holland,  was  averted;  and  Holland  was  freed  of  the  incubus  of  a 
foreign  occupation  of  these  vitally  important  strongholds.^ 

William  Shakespeare  dies,  at  the  age  of  52. 

In  France,  Richelieu  becomes  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  policy 
which  he  persistently  followed  of  undermining  and  destroying  the 
power  of  the  Protestants  began.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  now 
seized  and  imprisoned. 

In  Germany  the  two  brothers  of  the  Emperor  Matthias,  being 
childless,  renounced  their  claims  to  the  succession  in  favor  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Styria,  a  bigoted  Catholic.  Styria  was  a  duchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Reformation  was  here  suppressed  by  force  in  the 
1 6th  century. 

Death  of  Cervantes,  in  great  misery,  at  the  age  of  69. 

W^illiam  Baffin,  an  English  navigator  and  explorer,  in  search  of 
the  imaginary  Northwest  Passage,  explored  the  bay  between  Green- 
land and  British  America  since  named  after  him.    He  was  killed  in 

^  Motley's  John  of  Barneveld,  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  1874, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  67-71. 
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6^D 


1622,  while  serving  in  the  alHed  British  and  Persian  armies  against 
the  Portuguese,  on  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Finland  is  ceded  to  Sweden. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF    PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 

IN 

VIRGINIA. 

1617 

THE  attitude  assumed  by  our  ancestors  in  tlie  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  was  that  Infidels  had  few  rights  which 
Christians  were  bound  to  respect.  The  unbeheving  world  they  looked 
upon  very  much  as  a  world  of  darkness,  where  the  powers  of  evil 
were  enthroned  and  which  it  was  legitimate  for  the  Christians  to 
break  into  and  carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

To  have  fully  recognized  the  rights  of  the  sa\'ages  here  to  the 
country  they  inhabited,  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  ask  and 
obtain  their  consent  to  our  coming.  No  general  or  sustained  move- 
ment could  have  been  carried  on,  or  indeed,  undertaken,  if  it  were 
to  have  been  based  on  securing  the  assent  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
That  would  have  been  absurd.  No  other  European  country  took  that 
position  and  we  would  have  been  barred  from  the  continent  had  we 
assumed  it.   Spain  or  France  would  soon  have  had  it  all. 

Still  their  rights  were  to  a  large  measure  respected,  as  much  so, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  could  have  been  expected.  No 
previous  consent  on  their  part  w^as  asked  of  course  to  our  coming. 
As  was  being  done  by  the  other  Powers  of  that  day.  the  King  or 
Queen  of  England  assumed  the  right  to  grant  these  savage  and  un- 
explored lands  to  such  of  his  or  her  subjects  as  they  saw  fit.  Raleigh 
was  granted  the  immense  domain  which  we  have  described  in  "The 
First  Attempt",  and  to  those  undertaking  the  "Second  Attempt",  a 
tract  of  land  around  Jamestown  one  hundred  miles  square  was  given. 
But  that  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  immense  grant  stretching 
across  the  continent  which  was  given  to  the  Virginia  Company  under 
the  Charter  of  1609.  It  was  under  this  latter  charter  that  the  rights 
of  private  property  were  first  established  by  the  English  in  this 
Country. 

At  the  time  of  the  Second  Attempt,  we  have  shown  that  James- 
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town  Island  was  duly  and  regularly  purchased  from  the  Indians,^ 
and  under  this  Third  Attempt  there  may  have  been  other  purchases, 
but  any  necessity  for  purchasing"  their  lands  was  emphatically  denied 
by  the  Virginia  Company.  This  question  came  up  in  1622,  when  a 
Mr.  Barkham  presented  to  the  Company  for  ratification  a  deed  for 
certain  lands  made  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  then  Governor,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Colony,  "under  condition  that  he  compound  for  the 
same  with  O-pe-chan-ka-no",  that  is,  get  O-pe-chan-ca-nough's  con- 
sent to  his  having  the  land. 

This  angered  the  Company.  The  grant  "was  held  to  be  very  dis- 
honorable and  prejudicial  to  the  Company  in  regard  it  was  limited 
with  a  proviso  to  compound  with  O-pe-chan-ka-no,  whereby  a  sov- 
ereignty in  that  heathen  Infidel  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Com- 
pany's title  thereby  much  infringed."  They  declined  at  that  time  to 
ratify  the  deed,  referred  it  to  the  next  Quarter  Court,  and  appear 
never  to  have  acted  upon  it  again." 

So  they  would  not  hear  of  their  grants  being  only  valid  when  rati- 
fied by  the  Indians. 

Consistency  is  a  rare  jewel,  and  our  ancestors  were  not  exactly 
consistent  in  the  positions  they  took  about  the  Indian  title.  Gifts 
from  them  were  accepted,  and,  we  presume,  held  to  be  valid ;  and  pur- 
chases were  plentiful  later  on,  but  the  Company,  claiming  it  all,  could 
not  hear  of  the  need  of  having  its  titles  ratified  or  allowed  by  the 
Indians. 

At  first  all  who  came  were  assured  of  support  from  the  general 
store,  called  the  Magazine.  The  plan  did  not  succeed.  Few  or  none 
would  give  the  proper  time,  attention  and  labor  when  they  thought 
it  only  for  the  public  benefit,  and  when,  whether  their  labor  prospered 
or  not,  they  would  be  taken  care  of  from  the  common  store. 

This  plan  was  not  adopted  by  our  forefathers  with  any  idea  of 
establishing  communism  on  these  shores,  but  was,  they  thought,  an 
indispensable  expedient  to  make  people  willing  to  come.  If  they 
thought  when  they  came  to  this  country,  then  a  mere  wilderness,  that 
they  would  ha\e  to  rely  on  their  own  unaided  efforts  in  supplying 
themsehes,  they  would  not  have  come.  The  strong  hand  of  the  Com- 
pany undertook  to  carry  them  over  the  experimental  stage. 

Finding  it  a  dismal  failure,^  as  we  believe  all  such  schemes  must 
prove  to  be.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  it  would  seem  largely  on  his  own 

'The  Conquest  of  Virginia;  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  160-161,  193,  I95- 
'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2.  pp.  94-95:  I3i-i37- 
^  Stith's   History  of  Virginia,  p.   131- 
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authority,  modified  this  plan,  and  in  1611,  adopted  the  idea  of  allot- 
ting to  every  man  in  the  Colony  three  acres  of  corn  land.  For  this 
use  of  the  land,  they  had  to  perform  one  month's  labor  at  a  con- 
venient time,  for  the  Colony,  and  pay  into  the  public  store  tw^o  barrels 
and  a  half  of  corn.  This  was  used  to  sustain  the  newly  arrived  for 
the  first  year  after  their  coming. 

This  worked  much  better.^ 

From  the  beginning,  ownership  of  the  land  here  was  held  out  by 
the  Company  as  an  inducement  for  persons  to  invest  in  the  stock  of 
the  Company,  or  come  over  and  help  to  occupy  the  territory.^ 

The  original  shares  were  called  Great  Shares,  or,  Shares  of  "Old 
Adventure."  These  shares  cost  £i2,ios.,  and  entitled  the  owner  to 
100  acres  of  land.^ 

To  go  personally  also,  entitled  one  to  100  acres.  If  he  died,  the 
right  passed  to  his  heirs. ^  Later  on,  when  the  Colony  had  been  put 
upon  a  little  better  foundation  by  the  able  administration  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  this  amount  was  reduced  to  50  acres,  and  so  remained 
for  a  long  time.^ 

Further  allowance  of  land  was  promised  for  particular  merit  and 
industry. 

The  shares  of  land  which  the  investors  or  immigrants  were  to  get 
were  called  dividents,  or  dividends.*' 

The  shares  could  be  transferred  or  sold  by  the  original  owners, 
and  the  purchasers  could  obtain  the  land  due  on  account  of  them." 

Forms  of  bills  of  adventure  for  the  shares  were  given  to  each 
investor.^ 

These  shares  of  stock  which  cost  the  subscribers  £12,  los.  sold  on 
the  market  in  1621,  for  forty  or  fifty  shillings.'"^  At  the  original  cost 
of  the  stock,  each  50  acres  would  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  $1.20 
per  acre.  At  the  depreciated  value  of  the  stock,  the  lands  would  be 
acquired  at  about  twenty  cents  an  acre.  But  as  money  was  then  worth 
some  five  times  what  it  is  now  worth,  a  dollar  an  acre  would  be  about 
the  present  equivalent. 

The  lands  thus  ac(|uired,  being  held  in  free  socage,  in  the  same 

*  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1766;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  95. 
'Genesis  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  249,  250,  252,  253. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  i,  pp.  289,  330,  551 ;  Brown's  Genesis  of 
the  United  States,  p.  958. 
"  Same,  p.  331. 

^  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  139. 
°  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  318. 
'  Same,  p.  989. 

*  Same,  p.  471. 

"  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  i,  page  469. 
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way  they  were  held  in  England,  could  be  assigned  to  anyone.^  Eree 
socage  was  the  only  freehold  tenure  in  England  after  the  abolition 
of  military  tenures.  Eree  socage,  or  common  socage,  was  where  the 
service  which  the  holder  had  to  perform  for  the  land,  was  both  cer- 
tain and  honorable ;  as  by  fealty  only,  without  the  duty  of  military 
service,  and  the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  as  of  a  few  shillings  in  the 
name  of  annual  rent.  This  was  called  quit  rent,  and  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  small  tax  on  the  land. 

But  the  Company  reserved  the  right  to  assent  to  the  transfer  of 
such  lands  as  it  gave  to  persons  for  special  merit  or  distinguished 
service." 

Ownership  of  land  in  Virginia  made  the  holder  a  member  of  the 
Company.^ 

To  obtain  land  on  account  of  one's  personal  adventure,  that  is, 
coming  over  here,  a  residence  in  Virginia  of  three  years  was  required, 
either  at  one  time  or  at  several  different  times.'* 

The  land  rights  acquired  in  either  of  the  ways  recognized  were 
located  at  any  place  desired  by  the  owner,  which  had  not  been  already 
disposed  of.^ 

Deeds  for  the  various  tracts  given  for  special  merit  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  Company  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  adopted  at  its 
Quarter  Courts,*'  that  is,  the  four  principal  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders. The  Governor  of  Virginia  had,  at  first,  no  power  to  grant 
any  land.  He  only  located  it,  acting  ministerially  in  so  doing."  But 
betw^een  1619  and  1625,  under  the  authority  of  the  "Great  Charter" 
granted  the  colonists  on  November  28,  16 18,  the  governor  here,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  of  State  in  Virginia,  executed 
the  deeds  in  his  capacity  as  Governor  and  Captain  General,  and  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  Colony.^ 

All  the  deeds,  or  patents,  for  the  land  granted  by  the  Company, 
were  read  in  its  meetings  before  sealing  and  delivery.  ^  The  deeds 
were  carefully  examined  and,  if  found  to  agree  wath  the  drafts  pe- 
rused and  allowed  by  the  auditors,  were,  upon  being  so  ordered  by 
the  meeting,  sealed  in  the  sight  of  those  present.^*' 

^  Same,  vol.  2,  p.  276. 

^  Same,  vol.  i,  p.  469. 

'  Same,  vol.  i,  p.  378. 

■*  Same,  vol.  i,  p.  426. 

°  Same,  vol.  i,  p.  509. 

°  Same,  vol.  i,  p.  434. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  i,  pp.  426,  610;  vol.  2,  pp.  94-95- 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  605-606. 

'  Same,  vol.  i,  p.  228. 

■°  Same,  vol.  i,  p.  273,  303. 
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The  grants  of  land  thus  made  were  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  in  London,  and  all  the  assignments  of  land  from  one 
owner  to  another,  were  also  recorded  there. ^  In  this  way  the  Com- 
pany knew  who  were  the  owners  of  lands  here. 

This  policy  of  the  Virginia  Company  was  the  origin  of  the  present 
general  and  elaborate  system  of  recording  the  titles  of  land  which 
prevails  in  America.  Separated  from  these  lands  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  marking  out  their  boundaries  in  a  new  continent,  our 
ancestors  established  this  system  in  order  to  keep  these  important 
matters  as  clear  and  definite  as  possible.  No  such  system  prevailed  in 
England.  It  was  their  invention,  and  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Company,  the  plan  was  continued,  being  first  transferred  to  James- 
town where  the  records  were  to  be  kept  from  1626,  until  the  better 
plan  was  adopted  on  the  foundation  of  the  Counties,  in  1634,  when 
the  records  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Court  of  each  County.  This 
system,  which  has  been  adopted  and  followed  by  the  other  Colonies 
and  States,  seems  destined  to  last  forever." 

Due  to  the  facts  above  stated  the  origin  of  the  titles  to  much  of  the 
land  in  Virginia  cannot  be  traced  step  by  step  to  its  origin  in  the  deeds 
from  the  Virginia  Company.  Unless  the  deeds  themselves  were  pre- 
served and  handed  down  by  the  owners,  as  was  the  case  of  Lower 
Brandon,  all  is  lost  which  happened  before  the  year  1634.  The  deed 
books  of  the  Virginia  Company  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  its 
overthrow  in  1624,  and  the  records  of  the  Colony  at  Jamestown,  if 
they  were  not  destroyed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  at  the  burning  of  that 
town  in  his  Rebellion  on  September  8.  1676,  were  lost  in  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  records  of  James  Cit}^  County  in  \\^illiamsburg 
in  comparatively  recent  years. 

Younger  States  of  the  Union  can  generally  furnish  chains  of  title 
which  go  back  to  the  foundation  of  those  States,  most  of  which  were 
formed  by  Acts  of  Congress.  One  can  take  the  first  step  subsequent 
to  that  as  a  beginning  and  the  grants  from  these  states  are  reasonably 
easy  to  find.  But  not  so  in  Virginia  as  to  its  earliest  transactions. 
These  were  lost  in  England.  We  know  much  about  the  grants  be- 
tween 1 6 19  and  1624,  from  the  records  which  were  saved,  but  the 
deeds  themselves  are  lost.  Between  161 7,  when  private  ownership 
began,  and  16 19,  when  the  records  which  were  preserved,  begin,  all 
is  lost. 

The  plan  of  the  Company  was  to  hold  in  "joint  stock"',  as  they 

'  Same,  pp.  364,  481-482. 

"  Bruce's  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  17th  Century,  vol.  i,  pp.  548-9. 
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called  it,  all  the  land  for  seven  years  from  the  date  of  a  promise  made 
in  February,  1609,  and  then  divide  it.  "Every  one  of  the  Colony,  ac- 
cording to  each  man's  several  adventure  agreeing  with  our  Register 
Book",  was  to  have  his  just  proportion.^ 

Captain  Samuel  Argall  was  appointed,  at  the  promised  time,  to 
carry  out  this  plan,  and  he  set  sail  from  Gravesend  for  Virginia,  for 
this  purpose,  in  April,  161 7.  He  was  to  allot  the  tracts  of  land  to 
the  old  planters  in  Virginia,  and  locate  new  private  plantations,  or 
hundreds,  for  the  investors  in  England."  All  investors  or  immigrants 
were  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  land  in  proportion  to  what  they  had 
invested.  The  first  comers  were  shown  a  preference.^ 

Argall  came  over  armed  with  great  power.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  both  Governor  and  Admiral  of  Virginia.  He  was  given  also  the 
right  to  put  into  operation  martial  law,  even  in  time  of  peace.  Under 
these  circumstances,  "no  man  there  might  dare  to  open  his  mouth  in 
any  complaint  against  him."* 

Argall  took  up  his  residence  at  Bermuda  Hundred,^  and  here  the 
first  division  of  the  lands  of  Virginia  was  made.  Although  he  gave 
cause  for  great  complaints  against  him  during  his  two  years  of 
power,  they  were  on  other  grounds  than  the  distribution  of  the  lands, 
which  we  therefore  conclude  must  have  reasonably  met  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  settlers  and  investors. 

Argall  located  and  set  aside  not  only  some  of  the  private  tracts  of 
land  to  those  entitled  to  them,  but  he  made  the  first  division  of  the 
Colony  itself  into  four  great  tracts.  These  he  called  for  their  political 
purposes.  Incorporations ;  and  for  their  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Par- 
ishes. This  was  done  in  June,  161 7.  They  were  called  the  City  of 
Henricus,  Charles  City,  James  City  and  Kic-cow-tan. 

The  pale  which  had  been  erected  by  Dale,  between  the  James  and 
the  Appomattox  Rivers  was  taken  as  a  dividing  line.  Extending  in- 
definitely west  of  this,  on  both  sides  of  the  James,  was  called  the 
City  of  Henricus. 

Coming  down  the  James  eastwardly  from  this  pale,  on  both  sides 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy,  was  called  Charles  City. 

From  the  Chickahominy  down  the  river  to  Newport  News  and  the 
line  dividing  Isle  of  Wight  and  Nansemond  Counties,  we  take  to  be 
the  area  given  to  James  City  County. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  79,  104,  233 ;  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  273. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  249-250. 
^  Same,  p.  350. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  2,  p.  401. 

°  Bruce's  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  vol.  2, 
p.  289. 
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From  these  boundaries  to  the  Ocean  was  called  Kic-cow-tan.^ 

Existing  names  were  adopted  in  all  four  cases. 

Parts  of  these  lines  are  still  preserved  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
Counties  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Argall's  successor,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  acting  under  the  Great 
Charter,  confirmed  to  all  the  ancient  planters  w'ho  had  been  here  be- 
fore the  going  away  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  all  their  estates  real  and 
personal,  as  fully  and  amply  as  the  subjects  of  England  held  and 
enjoyed  them.^ 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  grant  to  Captain  John  Martin,  of  Bran- 
don, which  was  for  ten  shares  given  him  in  reward  for  his  services 
to  the  Colony,  he  having  been  one  of  the  original  Council  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  1607,  all  the  deeds  for  the  lands  followed  the  same  form, 
differing  only  as  to  the  amount  of  quit  rents  which  were  to  be  paid.^ 

Martin's  patent  provided  that  he  was  to  "enjoy  his  lands  in  as 
large  and  ample  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  any  Lord  of 
any  ]\Ianors  in  l^ngland  doth  hold  his  ground."  This  provision  made 
Martin  virtually  independent  of  the  Colony.  This  Company  later 
raised  serious  objections  to  it.  A  long  and  bitter  struggle  ensued,  at 
the  end  of  which  Martin  was  forced  to  accept  another  patent  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  first  division  of  the  lands  involved  those  around  the  towns  and 
on  the  James. ^ 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first  person  to  establish,  under  the 
general  land  laws  of  the  Company,  a  private  plantation  in  Virginia 
was  claimed  by  Captain  John  Bargrave  of  Bifrons,  in  the  Parish  of 
Patricksborn,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  A  ship  owner  who  had  sent 
many  ships  to  Virginia,  he  was  given  by  the  Company  fifteen  shares 
of  land  for  his  service  to  the  Colony.  This  entitled  him  to  1500 
acres,  which  he  located,  and  settled  we  presume,  about  161 7.  This 
land  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  above  Brandon,  on  what  is 
still  known  as  Ward's  Creek.  Captain  John  Ward,  after  whom  it  was 
named,  was  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  which  brought  these  settlers 
over.^ 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  254,  313-314. 
^  Same,  p.  324. 

■'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  943.    Records  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  560. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United   States,  Vol.   2,  pp.  778-779.    Same,  First   Re- 
public in  America,  pp.  233,  243;  321-324. 

H^rown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  824,  929;  Same,  First  Republic  in 
America,  p.  288. 
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These  claims  to  priority  seem  always  contested,  for  we  are  also 
told  that  "the  first  plantations  located  by  private  adventurers  under 
the  commissions  sent  by  Argall,"  were  Smith's  Hundred,  Argall's 
Town,  that  of  Hamor  and  his  associates,  and  Martin  and  his  associ- 
ates at  Martin's  Brandon/  The  first  three  of  these  are  more  fully 
discussed  in  this  work  in  the  chapter  on  the  Hundreds. 

Prior  to  16 19,  there  were  only  six  patents  for  land  which  had 
been  issued  to  persons  who  undertook  to  transport  as  many  as  one 
hundred  persons.  In  the  four  years  between  1619  and  1623,  there 
were  as  many  as  forty-four  such  patents.^ 

Large  tracts  were  set  aside  for  public  purposes.  To  the  several 
great  offices  in  the  Colony  land  was  attached,  with  tenants  to  work 
them.  "In  1619.  3,000  acres  were  laid  out  as  the  Governor's  Land, 
extending  from  the  Chickahominy  to  Jamestown,  on  the  land  former- 
ly conquered  or  purchased  of  the  Pas-pa-hegh  Indians.  It  was  tilled 
at  first  by  employees  of  the  London  Company  for  the  support  of  the 
Governor's  Office.  After  the  revocation  of  the  charter  in  1624,  the 
land  was  leased  on  terms  of  ninety-nine  years  to  individuals,  with  a 
nominal  rent.  This  system  was  kept  up  till  after  the  Revolution, 
when  the  legislature,  in  May,  1784,  vested  the  land  near  Jamestown 
in  the  County  of  James  City,  and  all  the  lots  and  houses  in  Williams- 
burg which  are  (were)  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
not  yet  granted,  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary".^ 

The  Major  part  of  these  3,000  acres,  was  the  2,400  which  had 
been  granted  in  161 7,  to  Argall  and  his  associates,  and  mentioned  in 
the  Chapter  on  the  Hundreds."*  The  Company  musthave  bought  the 
land  back  for  this  especial  purpose,  because  it  lay  so  near  to  James- 
town. 

The  office  of  Marshal,  to  which  Captain  Sir  William  Newce  was 
appointed  in  1621,  had  1,500  acres,  and  fifty  tenants.  He  had  charge 
of  the  fortifications,  arms  and  military  forces  of  the  Colony.^ 

To  the  office  of  Treasurer,  to  which  Mr.  Sands  was  appointed  in 
1621,  there  was  likewise  given  1,500  acres,  and  fifty  tenants.^ 

Eor  the  ministers  there  were  to  be  100  acres  set  aside  as  glebe 
lands,  with  six  tenants  to  work  them.'^ 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  256. 
^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  350. 

'  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  232 ;  Hening's  Statutes  at 
Large,  Vol.  II,  p.  406. 
'  Post,  p.  335. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  447,  453,  454. 
I  Same,  pp.  454,  455. 
'  Same,  p.  314. 
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For  the  office  of  Physician  General,  there  were  to  be  500  acres,  and 
twenty  tenants.^ 

The  office  of  Vice  Admiral,  to  which  Mr.  John  Pountis  was  ap- 
pointed in  1 62 1,  there  was  attached  300  acres,  with  twelve  tenants.^ 

For  the  East  India  Church  or  School,  there  was  set  aside  1,000 
acres,  w'ith  five  persons  and  an  overseer.^ 

All  the  public  and  private  tracts  were  duly  surveyed.  William 
Claiborne,  destined  to  become  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Colony, 
who  came  over  as  the  Royal  Surveyor  in  1622,  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  surveying  the  public  lands,  the  3,000  acre  tracts,  then  the 
lands  belonging  to  public  offices,  the  1,500  acre  tracts,  then  the  par- 
ticular plantations,  and  lastly  the  tracts  belonging  to  private  persons. 
For  these  last  his  pay  was  to  be  six  shillings  a  day.^ 

The  importance  of  definite  boundaries  of  the  tracts  of  land  claimed 
by  the  settlers  was  fully  appreciated,  and  provision  was  first  made  by 
law  in  March,  1624,  "That  every  private  planter's  divident  shall  be 
surveyed  and  laid  out  in  several,  and  the  bounds  recorded  by  the 
survey;  if  there  be  any  petty  differences  betwixt  neighbors  about 
these  dividents  to  be  divided  by  the  surveyor,  or,  if  of  much  im- 
portance, to  be  referred  to  the  Governor  and  Council ;  the  surveyor 
to  have  10  lbs.  of  tobacco  upon  every  hundred  acres."  ^ 

This  act  was  reenacted  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Company,  and 
established  as  the  rule  under  the  Crown,  and  must  have  been  of  great 
value  in  quieting  the  titles  to  tracts  of  land  being  then  first  acquired 
by  our  ancestors  in  the  wilderness  of  North  America. 

All  taxes  were  intended  at  first  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  lands, 
or  at  least  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum.^ 

As  to  the  forms  of  grant  between  161 7  and  1619,  we  have  seen 
only  one,  that  of  Lower  Brandon.  It  is  a  long  deed,  signed  by  South- 
ampton and  others  by  their  last  names  only.  So  far  as  we  know  it 
has  never  been  published,  and  is  preserved  as  one  of  the  great  treas- 
ures of  that  interesting  estate.  It  contained  a  long  enumeration  of 
the  privileges  granted  and  was,  we  suppose,  the  deed  Captain  Martin 
was  forced  to  receive  in  place  of  his  original  grant. 

*  Same,  p.  431. 

*  Same,  p.  549. 

'  Same,  pp.  559,  616-617. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  454;   William  Claiborne  of  Virginia, 
p.  46. 

°  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i,  pp.  125,  173,  197,  518. 
'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  649. 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  grants  made  by  the  Company  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  between  1619  and  1625  : 

"To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting  in  our  Lord 
God  everlasting.  Know  ye  that  I  .  .  /  Knight,  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain General  of  Virginia  by  virtue  of  the  Great  Charter  of  Orders 
and  laws  concluded  on  in  a  great  and  General  Quarter  Court,  by  the 
Treasurer,  Council  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  for 
this  Southern  Colony  of  Virginia  (according  to  the  authority  grant- 
ed them  by  his  Majesty  under  his  great  Seal)  and  by  them  dated  at 
London  the  eighteenth  day  of  November  1618,^  and  directed  to  my- 
self and  the  Council  of  Estate  here  resident,  do  with  the  approbation 
and  consent  of  the  same  Council,  who  are  joined  in  commission  with 
me,  give  and  grant  to  .  .  .^  his  first  general  divident  to  be  aug- 
mented and  doubled  by  the  company  to  him  his  said  heirs,  etc.,  when 
he  or  they  shall  once  sufficiently  have  planted  and  peopled  the  same 
.  .  .  acres  of  land  situate  .  .  .* 

To  have  and  hold  the  said  .  .  .''  with  the  appurtenances,  and  with 
his  due  share  of  all  mines  and  minerals  therein  contained,  and  with 
all  privileges  of  hunting,  hawking,  fishing,  fowling,  and  others — 
within  the  precincts  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  same  land,  to  the 
sole  and  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof  of  him  the  said  .  .  .  forever. 
In  as  large  and  ample  manner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  said  Great  Charter,  or  by  consequence  may  justly  be 
collected  out  of  the  same  or  out  of  his  Majesty's  Letters  Patents 
whereon  it  is  grounded. 

"Yielding  and  paying  to  the  said  Treasurer,  Council  and  Company 
and  to  their  successors  forever,  yearly  at  the  feast  of  St.  INIichael 
the  Archangel,^  for  every  fifty  acres  of  his  said  dividend  the  free 
rent  '^  of  one  shilling  .  .  . 

"In  witness  whereof  I  ha\e  to  these  presents  set  my  hand  and  the 
great  seal  of  the  Colony.  Given  at  .  .  .^  the  .  .  .  day  of  ...  in 
the  years  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  .  .  .  viz.  of  England,  etc., 
the  .  .  .  ,  of  Scotland  the  .  .  .  ,  and  in  the  .  .  .  year  of  this  plan- 
tation." ^ 

*  The  governor's  name. 
'  Old  style. 

'  Here  would  be  inserted  the  name  of  the  grantee. 

*  Here  would  follow  a  description  of  the  land  granted. 
'Number  of  acres,  or  other  description  of  the  land. 

'  September  29th,  one  of  the  four  quarter-days  in  England  on  which  rents  are 
paid.  Its  full  name  is  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.  It  is  also  called 
Michaelmas. 

'  Also  generally  called  Quit  Rent. 

*  Jamestown,  or  elsewhere  as  the  case  might  be. 

°  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  605-606. 
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Then  would  come  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  which  completes 
the  document. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Company,  the  public  lands  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  but  there  was  no  break  in  the  titles  of  private  property. 
They  were  not  affected,  but  recognized  as  legal  and  valid.  James  I., 
having  died  shortly  after  the  Company  was  destroyed  by  his  lawsuit 
against  it,  to  revoke  its  charter,  it  was  Charles  I.,  who  confirmed  the 
titles  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Company  to  the  planters  and 
investors.  Although  he  did  it,  it  was  not  apparently  done  with  a 
very  good  grace.^ 

The  first  grants  under  the  Crown  were  in  1627.  When  Virginia 
was  a  royal  colony  the  form  of  these  grants  was  as  follows,  which 
was  the  form  used  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

" "  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc. 

"To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting Know  ye 

that  for  divers  good  causes  .  .  .^  With  all  woods,  underwoods, 
swamps,  marshes,  lowgrounds.  meadows,  feedings,  etc.,  his  due  share 
of  all  veins,  mines  and  quarries  as  well  discovered  as  not  discovered 
within  the  bounds  aforesaid  and  being  part  of  the  said  .  .  .^  acres 
of  land,  and  the  rivers,  waters  and  water  courses  therein  contained, 
together  with  the  privileges  of  hunting,  hawking,  fishing,  fowling 
and  all  other  profits,  commodities  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  to 
the  same  of  any  part  thereof  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining. 
To  have,  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  .  .  .^  To  be  held  of  us 
our  heirs  and  successors''  as  of  our  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the 
County  of  Kent,"  in  Free  and  common  soccage,^  and  not  in  Capite" 
or  by  Knight's  service.^" 

"Yielding  and  paying  unto  us  our  heirs  and  successors  for  every 
fifty  acres  of  land,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  lesser  or  greater 

*  Brown's  English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,  pp.  94-95,  100. 
^  The  name  of  the  Sovereign. 

"  Here  follows  the  consideration  for  the  grant,  the  name  of  the  grantee,  and  a 
description  of  the  land  now  granted. 

■*  Here  would  be  stated  again  the  number  of  acres. 

^  The  number  of  acres  is  here  stated. 

"  That  is,  it  was  a  title  from  the  King  as  the  feudal  superior,  and  by  the  special 
tenure  mentioned. 

'  We  discuss  this  more   fully   further  on. 

*  Discussed   more    fully    further   on. 

*  The  words  in  capite  mean  in  chief,  and  a  tenant  holding  his  lands  in  capitc  held 
them  under  the  King  without  any  intermediate  feudal  superior,  such  as  a  person 
holding  by  virtue  of  a  direct  grant  by  the  Crown  to  him  or  his  ancestor. 

"  Discussed  more  fully  further  on. 
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quantity  than  fifty  acres,  the  free  rent  of  one  shilling  yearly  to  be  paid 
upon  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Arch  Angel. ^  .  .  . 

"Witness  our  Trusty  and  wellbeloved  .  .  .-  governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  our  said  Colony,  etc."  ^ 

This  would  then  conclude  with  the  Governor's  signature,  which 
would  complete  the  grant. 

In  considering  these  matters  we  should  remember  that  at  this 
time  the  feudal  tenures  to  land  were  in  full  force,  and  the  people  in 
England  and  in  Virginia,  when  they  came  to  grant  or  acquire  a  title 
to  land,  viewed  the  transaction  from  a  feudal  standpoint,  and  selected 
the  most  desirable  form  of  tenure  then  known — free  and  common 
soccage. 

Soccage,  originally  hlaford-socn,  which  means  seeking  a  lord,  was 
a  tenure  originally  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Danish  districts  of  Eng- 
land. Its  characteristics  were  that  the  services  demandable  were 
both  fixed  and  determinate  in  quality,  differing  therein  from  knight- 
service^  and  from  villeinage,"  and  therefore  preferable  to  them. 

After  the  Conquest,  "when  the  allodial  ^  tenure  was  converted  into 
immediate  dependence  on  the  Crown,  this  tenure  seems  to  have  arisen 
out  of  the  necessity  for  commendation  or  seeking  a  lord.  In  Domes- 
day," socmen  are  often  mentioned  as  bound  'to  seek  a  lord',  or  free 
to  go  with  their  lord  where  they  pleased. 

^  September  29th. 

■  Here  appears  the  name  of  the  Governor  for  the  time  being. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  606. 

"The  obligation  to  discharge  a  military  service  due  to  the  English  Crown  of 
forty  days  in  each  year,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 

Under  this  tenure  the  lord  enjoyed  certain  rights  which  were  regarded  as 
highly  oppressive — the  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage.  These  entitled  him  to 
seize  the  estate  of  his  tenant  while  he  was  under  age,  and  to  exact  a  fine  upon  him 
on  his  coming  of  age,  and  to  marry  him  or  her  to  whomsoever  he  might  choose. 

^This  was  a  servile  tenure,  a  right  only  to  hold  portions  of  land  at  the  will  of 
the  lord  in  return  for  performing  base,  that  is,  menial  services,  such  as  those  of  a 
farm  servant,  and  so  forth,  the  services  being  undefined  as  to  time  or  amount,  the 
tenant  being  bound  to  do  whatever  was  commanded.  There  were  several  distinc- 
tions in  this  tenure,  and  a  good  deal  of  law  on  the  subject. 

"  That  is  the  complete  or  full  ownership  of  property  free  of  rent  or  service,  held 
independently  of  a  lord  paramount,  and  so  opposed  to  the  feudal  tenures. 

'  Doomsday  book,  the  great  compilation  in  two  volumes  containing  a  digest  in 
Norman  French  of  the  results  of  a  census  or  survey  of  England,  undertaken  by 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  completed  in  1086.  Here  was  recorded  the 
ownership,  extent  and  value  of  nearly  all  the  lands  of  England,  and  much  other 
valuable  information.  It  was  called  Domesday  book  because  its  statements  or 
decisions  were  regarded  as  final. 
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"The  socmen  of  Stamford^  are  said  to  be  free  to  seek  a  lord,  being 
only  liable  to  the  King  for  the  toll  attached  to  them  as  inhabitants  of 
a  borough. 

"The  obligation  of  soccage  in  its  origin  has  been  compared  to  the 
mutual  bonds  of  allegiance  of  later  times  as  common  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  known  as  Bonds  of  Manrent." 

"Three  kinds  of  soccage  have  been  enumerated  as  existing  at  a 
later  period  —  viz.,  free  and  common  soccage,  soccage  in  ancient 
tenure,  and  soccage  in  base  tenure.  The  second  and  third  kind  are 
equi\alent  to  tenure  in  ancient  demesne^  and  copyhold^  tenure,  and 
the  first  is  what  has  generally  and  more  properly  been  denominated 
soccage,  where  the  services  were  both  certain  and  honorable. 

"Besides  fealty,^  which  the  soccager  was  bound  to  do  when  re- 
quired, he  was  obliged  to  give  attendance  at  the  court  baron  of  his 
lord,  if  he  held  one,  either  for  a  manor  or  for  a  seigniory  in  gross. *^ 

"By  an  act  passed  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  confirmed  after 
the  Restoration  by  12  Car.  11.  c.24/  tenure  by  knight-service  was 
abolished,  and  all  lands,  except  church-lands  held  in  free-alms,^ 
were  directed  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  soccage.  which  is  now. 
with  that  exception,  the  universal  tenure  of  real  property  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

"Soccage  tenures  are  unknown  in  Scotland,  where,  unless  at  a 
very  early  period,  they  never  existed."  " 

To  conclude,  socage  was  a  feudal  tenure  withc^ut  military  duties 
attached. 

^  A  town  in  Lincoln  and  Northampton  Counties  in  England.  It  was  one  of  the 
five  Danish  boroughs. 

'  Feudal  covenants  compelling  the  parties  to  defend  each  other  against  the  efifects 
of  their  mutual  transgressions. 

'  Collectively,  the  manors  that  according  to  the  Doomsday  book  were  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  William  the 
Conqueror,  though  they  may  have  been  subsequently  granted  to  tenants. 

*  A  form  of  villeinage  tenure,  the  term  implying  the  dependence  of  the  tenant 
on  the  copies  or  entries  of  facts  in  connection  with  his  occupancy  of  the  land  which 
were  contained  in  the  records  of  the  Court  Baron  to  prove  his  title,  he  having  no 
grant  for  the  land. 

'"  The  solemn  recognition  by  the  tenant,  under  oath,  of  his  lord's  paramount 
right.   The  oath  of  fealty  promised  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  vassal  to  his  lord. 

"A  lordship  of  a  manor  in  which  all  the  lands  were  held  by  free  tenants. 

^  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  act  being  found  in  chapter 
24  of  the  enactment  adopted  that  year. 

'An  ecclesiastical  tenure  of  land  by  which  the  possessor  was  formerly  bound  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  donor,  whether  alive  or  dead.  It  was  also  called  frankal- 
moin,  a  tenure  free  from  all  temporal  service;  a  tenure  by  which  a  religious  cor- 
poration might  hold  lands  to  them  and  tlieir  successors  forever  on  condition  of 
praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor. 

"  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Soccage. 
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This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  that  word  of  barbarous 
sound,  socage,  but  the  designation  of  East-Greenwich  as  the  model 
to  be  followed  presents  a  further  field  of  enquiry. 

The  essential  part  of  the  forms  of  these  later  grants  of  land  in 
Virginia,  was  that  they  were  to  be  held  of  the  King  of  England, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  "as  of  our  manor  of  East-Greenwich  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common  soccage  only,  and  not  in  capite". 
This  was  so  provided  in  the  Charter  of  April  loth,  1606,  under  which 
the  second  attempt  was  made  to  conquer  Virginia,  and  was  the  regu- 
lar form  of  all  the  early  grants. 

These  words  are  so  highly  technical,  and  involved  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  feudal  law  and  the  local  custom  of  the  Manor  of  East- 
Greenwich,  that  the  author  wrote  to  England  for  an  explanation  of 
them,  addressing  his  letter  to  His  Majesty,  King  George  V. 

This  letter  was  answered.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Office 
of  Woods,  Lawns  and  Land  Tenures.  The  reply,  dated  June  6th, 
191 1,  was  as  follows: 

"Your  letter  of  the  21st  March  last,  addressed  to  the  King,  in- 
quiring as  to  the  customs  of  the  ]\Ianor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  has  been  at  His  Command  referred  to  Mr.  Leveson 
Gower.  In  reply  I  am  to  inform  you  that  grants  of  land  "to  be  held 
of  the  King  as  of  the  'Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  County  of 
Kent'  appear  to  have  been  made  in  that  form  so  as  to  avoid  the 
burdensome  incidents  of  tenure  by  Knight  Service  in  Capite. 

"Before  the  passing  of  the  Statute  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24,^  the  greater 
part  of  lands  granted  by  the  Crown  were,  in  fact,  held  on  Knight 
Service  in  Capite,  and  all  the  monastic  lands  which  came  to  the 
Crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  Monasteries,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  had  to  be  granted  on  that  tenure. 

"The  changed  form  of  grant  (to  be  held  as  of  a  Manor)  appears 
first  to  have  been  authorized  by  an  act  of  Henry  the  eighth,  with 
regard  to  small  properties  forming  part  of  monastic  lands.  Subse- 
quently it  was  adopted  in  grants  of  all  parts  of  the  monastic  estates ; 
and  presumably  became  a  mere  common  form  in  which  Crown 
grants  generally  were  made,  but  not  only  in  this  Country  but  also  in 
some  of  the  Crown  Colonies. 

"Why  the  Crown  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  was  chosen  is  not 
altogether  clear;  one  reason  may  have  been  that  the  tenants  of  the 
Manor  were  customary  freeholders,  and  that  the  services,  if  any, 
were  less  onerous  than  in  other  Crown  Manors. 

"Similar  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  form  of  grant  "to  be 
^  This  statute  destroyed  military  tenures  with  all  their  heavy  appendages. 
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holden  of  the  King"  as  of  the  Castle  of  Windsor,"  or  the  form  "to  be 
holden  of  the  King  of  the  Manor  of  Hampton  Court",  but  the  in- 
formation in  this  office  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  various  tenures 
to  be  differentiated. 

"For  further  information  I  am  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum relating  to  the  origin  of  these  forms  of  grant.  The  memoran- 
dum is  undated,  but  must  have  been  written  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  19th  century". 

The  memorandum  referred  to  was  as  follows : 

"After  that  vast  acquisition  of  lands  and  power  made  by  King 
Henry  Vlll.  by  the  dissolution  of  Monasterys  he  very  prudently 
and  politickly  passed  many  of  these  estates  to  his  subjects,  either  for 
a  valuable  consideration  paid  to  him  in  money,  or  as  in  exchange  for 
other  lands,  or  granted  them  as  marks  of  his  favor  and  bounty: 
these  grants  being  made  by  the  great  King"  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  when  all  his  servants  and  favourites  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
nation  were  looking  towards  him  as  the  fountain  of  bounty  and 
plenty,  he  passed  the  lands  to  them  upon  the  most  royal  tenure,  that  is 
by  knight  service  in  capite,  and  a  tenth  of  the  value  in  money  ;^  and 
happy  they  who  could  get  them  even  upon  these  terms. 

"Not  many  years  passed  before  the  subjects  who  had  procured 
these  lands,  tho'  upon  the  sad  and  servile  tenure  of  attending  the 
King  on  all  his  war-like  expeditions,  became  weary  of  this  depend- 
ence, and  began  to  wish  to  enjoy  their  acquisitions  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness at  home;  not  quite  so  bad,  but  somewhat  like  the  monks  and 
friars  whose  estates  they  now  enjoyed.  The  first  step  they  took 
towards  this,  with  this  great  Prince  and  Monarch,  was  to  petition 
him  that  the  purchasers  of  lands  under  40s.  per  annum,  being  small 
quillets  of  lands  on  which  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  poor 
families,  and  pay  their  rents,  and  do  the  services  reserved  for  the 
same  might  be  permitted  to  hold  them  if  it  was  the  King's  pleasure 
to  grant  them,  either  by  Knight  Service  in  capite,^  or  in  soccage,^  or 
free-burgage,^  and  not  in  capite ;  under  the  yearly  rent  of  a  tenth  part. 

"This  tact  was  the  first  step  obtained  by  the  new  patentees,  and 

*  That  is  a  tenth  of  the  value  every  year,  as  a  rent. 

■  By  military  service  whereby  as  we  have  seen,  the  tenant  had  to  accompany 
his  lord  to  war,  as  a  fully  armed  horseman  to  serve  forty  days  in  a  year  if  required. 
This  tenure  was  also  called  Knight's  service  or  tenure  in  chivalry.  The  King's 
tenants  in  chief,  or  in  capite,  as  they  were  called,  usually  held  by  this  tenure,  which 
gave  to  the  lord,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant's  death,  the  rights  of  wardship  and 
marriage  of  his  infant  children. 

'  By  the  performance  of  some  certain  service  only,  without  military  service. 

*  On  condition  of  paying  a  certain  yearly  rent. 
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though  it  was  no  great  conquest,  yet  it  was  breaking  the  fee,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  something  better ;  and  accordingly  they  attacked 
again  in  forma  pauperis^  as  patentees  of  lands  not  above  40s.  per 
annum,  by  whatever  title  the  same  came  to  the  Crown ;  and  obtained 
an  Act  to  confirm  all  those  (  t,j  Hen.  8.)  letters  patent  which  it  should 
be  His  Majesty's  pleasure  to  grant  them  by  fealty^  only,  or  by  fealty, 
and  not  in  capite,  or  in  soccage,  or  freeburgage,  or  to  hold  by  fealty 
as  of  any  of  his  honours,^  manors,  or  lands,  should  be  adjudged  and 
taken  to  be  held  in  soccage,  not  in  capite. 

"This  was  a  great  point  gained,  and  comprehended  all  the  lands 
under  40s.  per  annum  that  had  come  to  the  Crown  by  escheat,  for- 
feiture for  treason,  felony,  dissolution,  surrender  or  otherwise,  or 
other  lands  that  had  been  granted  as  part  of  the  ancient  demesnes; 
but  this  Act  was  only  temporary,  from  24  Apr.  35  H.  8.,  for  5  yrs. 
from  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

"In  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  6,  the  new  patentees  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  began  to  speak  plainly  and  tell  the  Crown  in 
direct  terms  what  they  w^anted.  The  late  King  knew  his  power  and 

'A  legal  expression.  A  person  so  suing  was,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  required 
to  pay  none  of  the  court  costs.    Here  it  simply  means  pleading  poverty. 

^  It  was  also  called  homage.  "Glanville  and  Bracton  seem  to  lower  their  voices 
to  a  religious  whisper  when  they  speak  of  homage.  .  .  The  ceremony  of  homage 
is  as  solemn  as  ceremony  can  be.  .  .  The  tenant  puts  his  hands  between  the  hands 
of  the  lord — this  symbolical  subjection  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  the  very 
essence  of  the  transaction — and  says  'I  become  your  man  of  the  tenement  that  I 
hold  of  you,  and  faith  to  you  will  bear  of  life  and  member  and  earthly  worship, 
and  faith  to  you  shall  bear  against  all  folk.'  Britton  adds  that  the  Lord  shall  then 
kiss  his  tenant.  Littleton  adds  that  the  lord  sits  while  the  tenant  kneels  on  both 
knees,  ungirt  and  with  his  head  uncovered ;  and  these  we  may  accept  as  ancient 
traits.  Everything  seems  done  to  tell  us  that  the  man  has  come  helpless  to  the  Lord 
and  has  been  received  into  the  lord's  protection."  History  of  English  Law,  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  Vol.  i,  pp.  277-278. 

When  the  land  was  held  of  the  King  the  oath  was  as  follows :  "Hear  this,  ye 
good  people,  that  I  (such  a  one  by  name)  faith  will  bear  to  our  lord  King 
Edward  from  this  day  forward,  of  life  and  limb,  of  body  and  chattels  and  earthly 
honor,  and  the  services  which  belong  to  him  for  the  fees  and  tenements  which  I 
hold  of  him,  will  lawfully  perform  to  him  as  they  become  due,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  so  help  me  God  and  the  saints." 

^  "In  Henry  II. 's  day  the  King  had  many  tenants  each  of  whom  held  of  him  but 
one  Knight's  fee,  or  but  two  or  three  Knights'  fees.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
great  nobles  each  of  whom  had  many  Knights'  fees;  a  few  had  fifty  fees  and 
upwards. 

"Now  to  describe  the  wide  lands  held  of  the  King  by  one  of  his  great  tenants  in 
chief,  the  terms  honour  and  barony  were  used. 

"Between  these  two  terms  we  can  draw  no  hard  line ;  honour  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally reserved  for  the  very  largest  complexes  of  land,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  that 
every  honour  was  deemed  a  barony,  while  not  every  barony  was  usually  called  an 
honour;  but  this  seems  a  matter  settled  by  fashion  rather  than  by  law."  History  of 
English  law,  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Vol.  i,  238. 
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preserved  it  pretty  well  during  his  life,  having  it  in  his  power  to 
gratify  his  subjects  with  parcels  of  his  large  acquisitions,  but  these 
being  pretty  well  dispersed  among  his  people,  he  found  himself  left 
with  all  the  incumbrances  of  courts  and  officers,  but  the  revenue 
was  so  far  dissipated  in  about  ten  years  that  he  could  not  well  sup- 
port his  late  erected  Courts  of  Augmentations,^  Surveyor-General. 
Court  of  Wards^  and  first  fruits^  and  tenths,  with  all  their  chancel- 
lors, treasurers,  surveyors,  attorneys,  solicitors,  auditors,  clerks, 
messengers  and  other  officers  and  regalia  thereto  belonging;  and 
was  found  to  come  again  to  his  Parliament  for  his  subsidys  and  fif- 
teens once  or  twice  before  he  died,  and  I  presume  on  these  occasions 
his  people  gained  the  points  before  mentioned. 

"Now  was  a  minor  King,'*  and  consequently  a  ministry,"^'  that  must 
oblige  and  gratify  the  people  in  any  reasonable  requests  for  which 
they  had  been  preparing  the  way  in  the  late  King's  time.  And  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  the  6th.,  on  complaint  that  the  lawyers  and 
pleaders  raised  doubts  about  the  titles  and  tenures  of  their  lands, 
whether  they  could  be  discharged  of  tenure  in  capite  which  were 
holden  of  the  King  as  of  his  Dutchys,  Baronys,  honours  or  manors 
which  came  to  the  Crown  by  attainer,  outlawry,  or  other  royal  means, 
or  by  dissolution,  or  surrender  of  the  religious  houses.  \\'heretofore 
that  his  people  might  know  the  certainty  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
tenure  of  their  estates,  and  that  a  plain  declaration  and  resolution 
might  be  had  concerning  them,  it  was  declared  and  enacted  ( i  Edw. 
6.  Cap.  4),  that  any  lands  holden  of  the  King  by  knight's  service, 
soccage  or  otherwise,  as  of  any  of  his  honours  or  manors  which  came 
to  the  Crown  by  escheat,  forfeiture,  treason,  dissolution,  or  sur- 
render, should  not  be  deemed  and  taken  from  thenceforth  to  be 
holden  in  capite  or  as  tenure  in  capite. 

"This  pretty  well  quieted  the  people  as  to  the  tenure  in  capite,  and 
silenced  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  lawyers  and  casuists  as  to  that 
matter,  seeing  that  even  where  a  tenure  had  been  expressly  granted 
in  capite,  if  it  was  to  hold  as  of  any  of  the  King's  honours,  castles  or 
manors,  it  should  be  deemed  a  tenure  in  soccage  and  not  /;/  capite. 

'A  court  established  by  Henry  VIII.  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  by 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  It  was  dissolved  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary. 

*This  is  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  heirs  of  the  King's  tenants  in  capite 
during  their  nonage. 

^  Profits  from  the  land  for  the  first  year  due  to  the  King. 

^Edward  VI.,  i547-i553- 

^  He  refers  to  the  protectorships  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland, 
who  ruled  successively  in  the  King's  name,  both  of  whom  were  beheaded. 
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"But  one  thing-  now  remained  unexplained  which  the  lawyers  in 
the  pleadings  had  reminded  them  of,  and  no  time  so  proper  as  the 
present  to  obtain  it.  This  was  that  in  many  of  the  letters  patent  the 
tenths'  had  not  been  reserved.  Wherefore  it  was  enacted  and  declared 
that  all  letters  patented  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  or  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster,  shall  be  good,  perfect  and  available 
in  law  to  all  intents  and  purposes  according  to  the  said  letters  patent. 
The  nonage  of  the  King,^  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  or  any  act,  statute, 
i»r  laws  concerning  any  tenures  or  reservations  of  rents,  or  tenths,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"From  hence  it  appears  that  the  safest  and  best  tenure  for  a 
grantee  holding  of  the  Crown,  is  to  hold  as  of  some  honour,  castle 
or  manor,  because  they  are  freed  from  service  of  royal  tenure,  from 
attending  the  King  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  suing  out  livery, ""^  mak- 
ing fines,'*  licenses  or  pardons  for  alienations,''  etc.,  and  carrying  the 
matter  so  far  that  though  the  tenure  were  reserved  and  created  in 
capitc,  yet  its  being  holden  as  of  a  manor  frees  it  from  and  destroys 
the  tenure  in  capite,  and  brings  it  to  socage  by  the  Statute  i  Edward 
VI.  The  37  Henry  VIII.,  began  this  tenure  nt  dc  uianerio,^  but  this 
only  extended  to  estates  of  the  Alonasterys  under  40  shillings  per 
annum  from  which  knight  service  could  be  expected,  but  it  very  soon 
extended  to  all  estates  of  any  value,  and  from  what  quarter  soever 
they  came  to  the  Crown. 

"And  from  this  fountain  came,  as  I  conceive,  the  several  ten- 
ures : — 

*'  'To  hold  of  the  King  as  of  his  Castle  of  Windsor,'  ''  or,  as  was 
more  frequent,  "  'of  his  Manor  of  East  Greenwich,'  ''  if  the  land 
were  within  the  survey  of  any  of  the  courts  now  annexed  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  "  'to  hold  as  of  his  manor  of  Endfield  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,'  "  if  they  were  within  the  Survey  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Lancaster." 

^  The  tithes  of  the  rents  of  the  year,  or  of  movables,  or  both,  granted  or  levied 
by  way  of  tax. 

-  Edward  VI. 

^  Lands  were  transferred  at  this  time  by  livery  of  seizin,  a  delivery  by  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser,  of  some  object  such  as  a  clod  of  earth,  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  some  other  such  physical  thing  symbolical  of  the  land  on  which  it  grew. 
Suing  out  livery  was  obtaining  permission  from  the  lord  to  do  this. 

*  Paying  money. 

^  The  feudal  tenant  selling  his  rights  to  another,  making  a  subinfeudation,  as  it 
was  called,  and  having  to  pay  his  superior  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

"As  of  a  manor. 
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The  northwest  corner  of  the  County  of  Kent  runs  up  to  London, 
and  here  it  was,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  six  miles  south- 
east of  London  Bridge,  that  this  celebrated  manor  of  East  Green- 
wich was  situated. 

It  was  called  East  Greenwich  in  former  times,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Deptford,  which  was  called  W'^est  Greenwich.  The  two  places 
are  close  together.  These  distinctions  have  long  since  passed  away. 
One  is  now  simply  called  Deptford  and  the  other  Greenwich,  the 
same  Greenwich  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  on  account  of  the 
observatory  there. 

The  name  goes  back  through  Saxon  to  Roman  times,  and  means 
the  green  town.  Greenwich  was  never  a  simple  country  dwelling  as 
we  might  conceive  from  the  modest  term  of  manor,  but  a  magnificent 
royal  residence,  occupied  as  such  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  (1272).  It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  many  of  the  Kings  of 
England.  Henry  VIII.,  Mary  and  Eizabeth  w&ve  born  there. 

Under  Charles  I.,  it  was  furnished  so  magnificently  that  it  far  sur- 
passed all  other  houses  of  the  kind  in  England. 

After  the  restoration,  Charles  II.  took  down  the  old  palace  which 
had  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  commenced  the  erection  along  the 
river  side,  of  a  most  magnificent  palace  of  freestone,  the  west  wing 
of  which  was  completed,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Royal  Hospi- 
tal, an  institution  for  seamen,  having  been  so  appropriated  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  Charles  II.  occasionally  resided  here,  but  made  no 
further  progress  with  the  work.^ 

On  account  of  its  picturesque  views,  one  of  which  overlooks  Lon- 
don, its  fine  air,  and  its  public  park,  and  other  attractions,  Greenwich 
is  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  Londoners. 

The  park  was  enclosed  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1433, 
and  laid  out  by  Charles  II.  In  it  the  Royal  Observatory  was  built  in 
1675,  for  the  advancement  of  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy. 
Erom  it  the  exact  time  is  conveyed  at  one  o'clock  every  day  to  London 
and  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  Kingdom,  and  English  geographers 
reckon  longitude  from  its  meridian. 

Such  is  the  distinguished  place  whose  simple  form  of  tenure  was 
taken  as  the  model  in  our  system  of  land  grants. 

The  following  additional  explanation  of  the  words  "according  to 

'  Abbeys,  Castles  and  ancient  Halls  of  England  and  Wales,  South.  By  John 
Timbs  and  Alexander  Gunn,  pages  122  to  128;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Green- 
wich. 
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our  Manor  of  East  Greenwich"  is  furnished  in  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Carr : 

"Among  the  obstacles  to  the  first  proposals  of  James  I.  for  the 
settlement  of  Ulster,  was  an  unpopular  condition  that  the  lands 
should  be  held  by  Knight's  service  in  capite  as  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin. 
'Every  man,'  wrote  Chichester^  to  the  Privy  Council,  'apprehends  of 
that  as  of  the  most  hard  and  unfit  condition  that  may  be,  for  which 
they  cast  ofi^  all  thoughts  of  acceptance  of  such  portions, — and  this 
the  rather  because  all  grants  of  lands  in  Leinster  ever  since  His 
Majesty's  time  have  been  passed  in  free  and  common  socage.  More- 
over, the  undertakers  of  Munster  .  .  .  hold  by  no  other  tenure.  And 
of  these  two,  men  make  a  precedent  in  this.' 

"Outside  Ireland  this  preference  for  free  and  common  socage,  non- 
military,  non-serviential,  and  non-eleemosynary,  had  been  encour- 
aged by  new  opportunities  of  creating  tenures.  Not  only  had  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  successors  found  means  to  increase  the  extent  of  lands 
in  England  which  the  Crown  could  give  away;  in  the  New  World 
also  geographical  discovery  and  colonial  development  set  vast  terri- 
tories at  the  disposal  of  an  English  sovereign. 

"For  the  number  and  importance  of  the  grants  of  territory  situated 
overseas  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  remarkable.  Before  his  time  a  gift 
of  newly  discovered  lands  had  been  merely  an  occasional  feature  in 
the  licences  of  adventurers  who  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Realm  with 
ships,  men  and  stores,  to  explore  and  to  have  privileges  of  traffic.  The 
Cabots,  commissioned  in  1496,  to  sail  forth  in  search  of  lands  not 
previously  known  to  Christian  people,  were  to  take  possession,  not 
for  themselves,  but  as  vassals  and  lieutenant-generals,  acquiring  do- 
minion, title,  and  jurisdiction  for  the  Crown. 

"The  Elizabethan  patent  of  Humfrey  Gilbert  marked  a  change. 
It  contemplated  a  settlement,  and  it  conveyed  to  him  the  soil  of  the 
land,  giving  him  full  power  to  dispose  thereof  in  fee  simple  or  other- 
wise, 'according  to  the  order  of  the  laws  of  England,  as  near  as  the 
same  conveniently  may  be.' 

"Thus  began  a  series  of  grants  under  which  the  land  system  of 
England  was  offered  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  much  that  was  obsolescent  in  the  old  country  could 
begin  a  fresh  life  in  the  new.    The  palatine"  powers  of  the  Bishops 

'  Arthur  Chichester,  an  English  soldier  and  statesman.  He  was  sergeant-major 
general  of  the  English  army  in  Ireland,  and  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  from  Feb.  3rd, 
1605  to  Nov.  29th,  1616.  and  later  lord  treasurer  of  Ireland. 

'  Possessing  royal  privileges. 
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of  Durham  were  transplanted  to  Maryland,  Carolina,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Court-baron/  court-leet,^  and  view  of  frankpledge^  took  ship 
for  America,  even  if  Quia  Emptorcs^  was  sometimes  left  behind. 
Tenure  per  scrvitiuui  militare^  or  even  per  gladiuin  coniitatns^  found 
its  way  over  the  ocean,  though  the  opportunity  to  substitute  some- 
thing more  convenient  was  generally  adopted. 

"Humphrey  Gilbert  was  to  hold  his  territory  by  homage.^  Raleigh, 
whose  patent  followed  Gilbert's  very  faithfully,  held  Roanoke®  by 
homage  too.  It  was  otherwise  with  those  subsequent  grantees — for 
example,  the  Companies  for  Virginia  or  Massachusetts  Bay — who 
were  not  single  proprietors  but  corporations.  Homage  must  be  done 
in  person,  and  a  corporation  cannot  appear  in  person  but  only  by 
attorney.  Some  other  form  of  tenure  being  therefore  required,  a 
precedent  was  furnished  by  a  formula  which  had  become  common 
for  grants  of  Crown  lands  in  England. 

"  'Since  the  death  of  King  Henry  VIII.',  so  runs  a  document  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  'all  persons  for  the  most  part  which  have  pur- 
chased any  lands  of  the  King  or  of  Her  Majesty,  or  else  exchanged 

^  A  court  presided  over  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  It  was  a  domestic  court 
redressing  misdemeanors  in  the  manor,  and  settling  tenants'  disputes. 

^  A  court  held  in  a  particular  Hundred,  Lordship  or  Manor  presided  over  by  the 
steward  of  the  leet,  that  is,  the  district  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court-leet, 
for  petty  offences,  indictments  to  higher  courts,  and  some  administrative  func- 
tions.  This  court  has  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

^  An  early  English  system  by  which  the  members  of  each  tithing,  a  body  com- 
posed of  ten  households,  were  made  responsible  for  one  another.  So  that  if  one 
of  them  committed  an  offence  the  other  nine  were  bound  to  make  reparation. 

*  The  familiar  designation  of  a  celebrated  act  of  Parliament  which  began  with 
these  words.  They  mean  "Whereas  purchasers,"  the  subject  of  the  purchase  being 
land.  The  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  1290.  By  this  statute  "the 
free  alienation  of  all  fee-simple  lands,  not  held  of  the  Crown,  was  permitted  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  lord  who  was  the  feudal  superior.  The  practice  of  subin- 
feudation was  abolished ;  and  it  was  prescribed  that  the  lands  aliened  should 
thenceforth  be  held,  not  of  the  grantor,  as  before  they  had  been,  but  of  the  chief 
lord  of  the  fee,  by  the  same  services  whereby  the  grantor  had  held.  But  this 
license  was  not  at  this  time  extended  to  the  King's  tenants  in  capitc."  Minor's 
Institutes,  Vol.  2,  p.  637. 

The  object  of  the  statute  was  to  insure  the  chief  lord  his  fees.  The  statute  made 
it  the  law  that  the  purchaser,  instead  of  becoming  the  feudal  dependent  of  the 
seller  of  the  land,  became  the  dependent  of  the  feudal  superior  of  the  seller.  To  put 
it  in  modern  terms,  the  subtenant  had  to  pay  his  rent  directly  to  the  landlord. 

The  effect  of  the  statute  was  to  make  the  sale  of  land  more  simple.  The  meaning 
of  the  text  appears  to  be  that  these  technical  rules  of  feudal  law  were  not  brought 
over  to  this  country. 

^  By  military  service  as  already  explained. 

'  By  the  sword  of  the  County. 

'  The  same  as  fealty. 

*  Not  merely  Roanoke  Island,  but  his  semi-circular  grant,  with  the  radius  of 
600  miles  took  in  nearly  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 
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any  lands  with  Her  Highness,  do  acciistomably,  for  the  ease  of  their 
tenures  and  services,  and  so  that  they  will  avoid  to  be  called  by  writ 
for  respect  of  homage,^  desire  to  hold  their  lands  in  free  socage  as 
of  Her  Majesty's  Manor  of  East  Greenwich.' 

"According  to  this  statement,  which  may  roughly  be  assigned  to 
the  end  of  the  Queen's  reign,  there  were  at  that  date  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  of  these  tenants  in  England,  and  the  lands  thus  held 
amounted  far  above  the  sum  of  £30,000  per  annum. 

"These  figures  may  be  discounted  in  view  of  the  writer's  anxiety 
to  indicate  a  profitable  source  of  revenue;  he  proposed  that  the  ma- 
norial court  with  its  rentroll  and  services  be  revived,  and  that  a 
steward,  or  collecting  officer,  be  appointed,  'in  consideration  whereof 
Her  Highness  to  give  to  her  said  officer  a  moiety^  or  three  parts  of 
her  reliefs^  from  thenceforth  to  be  collected  through  the  Realm  of 
the  tenants  that  hold  their  lands  by  service  of  the  said  court.' 

"But  whatever  the  numbers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vogue  of 
East  Greenwich,  or  of  the  value  of  the  precedent  to  corporations  in 
England.  Mary,^  as  Professor  Cheyney  points  out,  used  it  in  re- 
storing lands  to  religious  bodies.  In  addition  it  occurs  in  the  charters 
under  which  the  New  River  Company  (1619)  held  its  new  cut,  and 
the  Yarmouth  Saltmakers  ( 1636)  their  waste  lands  by  the  sea  where- 
on they  made  salt  or  dug  peat.  Charles  I.  having  agreed  with  the 
undertakers  of  the  Bedford  Level  enterprise  that  reclaimed  lands 
should  be  held  'of  some  of  his  manors  in  free  and  common  socage,' 
East  Greenwich  was  the  manor  eventually  chosen. 

"During  the  Interregnum^  the  forfeited  estates  of  various  delin- 
quents, lands  in  Ireland,  and  the  properties  of  the  abolished  bishops 
and  deans  were  vested  in  trustees  who  held  them  as  of  the  manor  of 
East  Greenwich  in  free  and  common  socage. 

"The  predominance  of  East  Greenwich  was  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  fact  of  its  propincjuity  to  the  royal  Court. 

"Professor  Cheyney  has  shown  that  different  manors  and  honours 

*  Probably  the  writ  by  which  those  who  held  copy-hold  estates,  or  who  were  ten- 
ants of  a  manor,  were  summoned  to  do  their  duty  in  a  court-baron;  or,  generally, 
to  perform  any  service  required  of  them  under  the  terms  of  their  tenure. 

'One-half. 

^  The  fine,  or  sum  or  thing  which  the  heir  of  the  tenant  holding  by  knight  service 
or  other  tenure,  paid  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant's  ancestor  for  the  privi- 
lege of  succeeding  to  his  estate.  By  feudal  law  the  tenure  came  to  an  end  by  the 
death  of  the  tenant,  and  the  son  of  the  tenant  had  to  raise  it  up  again,  in  French 
relever,  in  order  for  the  heir  to  succeed  to  it. 

*  "Bloody"  Mary. 

'The  period  between  1547  and  the  year  1553,  when  the  infant  King  Edward  VI. 
died,  that  is,  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Mary. 
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are  named  in  deeds  of  the  late  years  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  early 
years  of  Edward  VI. — that  is  to  say,  manors  usually  near  the  site 
of  the  lands.  He  observes  that  circa  1550,  East  Greenwich  becomes 
prominent  and  in  three  or  four  years  it  has  practically  superseded 
all  others.  Somehow  or  other  it  provided  a  pattern  tenure  for  use 
in  the  comprehensive  barg'ains  and  sales  of  the  lands  recently  trans- 
ferred from  the  religious  bodies  to  the  Crown. 

"The  purchaser  of  a  close^  in  the  county  of  Denbigh  might  rea- 
sonably hold  it  in  socage"  as  of  the  manor  of  Denbigh  in  the  said 
county,  probably  without  wondering  whether  any  such  manor  exist- 
ed. The  purchaser  of  closes  situated  in  Yorkshire  and  Northumber- 
land might  not  unreasonably  hold  them  in  free  socage  as  of  the 
manor  of  Hatfield  in  the  said  county  of  York. 

"But  if  the  bargain  and  sale  included  tenements  not  only  in  York- 
shire, Cumberland,  and  Northumberland,  but  also  in  Worcestershire, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  there  was  no  need  to  specify  several  manors  or 
to  hunt  for  the  royal  manor  nearest  to  each  tenement,  when  there 
was  a  royal  manor  ready  to  hand  near  London  and  the  King. 

"The  grantee  in  such  cases  would  often  be  some  one  attendant 
upon  the  royal  person  and  Greenwich  was  by  this  time  a  favourite 
royal  resort.  The  special  characteristics  of  East  Greenwich  tenure 
were  known;  the  selection  of  another  manor  might  involve  unfore- 
seen perils  of  local  variation. 

"Outside  England  East  Greenwich  spread  itself  far  and  wide.  It 
is  named  in  the  three  charters  to  the  Virginia  Company  ( 1606,  1609, 
161 1-2)  in  that  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  Discovery  of  the  North 
Passage  (1607),  and  in  the  grants  for  Newfoundland  (1610), 
Guiana  (1613  and  1627),  New  England  (1620),  Massachusetts  Bay 
( 1 629  and  1 69 1 ),  Main  ( 1 639,  1 664  and  1 674 ) ,  Connecticut  ( 1 662  ) , 
Willoughby  Land  (in  Guiana,  1663),  Carolina  (1662-3  and  1665), 
Rhode  Island  (1663),  and  Rupert's  Land  or  Hudson  Bay  (1670). 

"But  the  pattern  of  East  Greenwich  socage  was  not  copied  in  every 
case.  For  sole  proprietors  military  tenure  was  not  yet  extinct.  The 
so-called  provinces  of  Avalon  (a  part  of  Newfoundland  ceded  to  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore  in  1623),  and  of  Carolana  (1627)  and  Mont- 
gomeria  (1627-8)  in  the  West  Indies,  were  held  in  capitc  per  scrvi- 
tium  militare. 

"Moreover,  and  especially  upon  the  accession  of  Charles  I..  East 

*  Any  piece  of  land  held  as  private  property,  whether  actually  enclosed  or  not. 

^  Any  tenure  which  was  free,  and  not  spiritual,  nor  military  nor  serviential. 
Spiritual  was  where  the  land  had  been  given  to  God,  for  certain  religious  purposes, 
and  with  religious  duties  attached,  such  as  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  giver. 
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Greenwich  had  for  a  time  a  rival  in  the  Castle  of  Windsor.  The 
grants  of  the  \\'est  Indies  province  of  Carliola  (  1627-8)  and  of  Mary- 
land ( 1623)  enjoined  tenure  lit  dc  casfro  nostro  de  IVindsor  in  libcro 
ct  communi  socagio}  Windsor  Castle  reappears  in  the  charter  of 
Pennsylvania  which  was  framed  in  1680  after  the  Alaryland  pattern. 

A  further  \ariety  may  be  cited  from  the  eighteenth  century,  Geor- 
gia being  granted  in  1732  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  socage  'as 
of  our  honour  of  Hampton  Court  in  our  county  of  Middlesex.'  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Hampton  Court  became  an  honour  by 
statute,  Henry  VIII.  having  been  pleased  there  to  'erect,  build,  and 
make  a  goodly,  sumptuous,  beautiful,  and  princely  manor  decent 
and  convenient  for  a  King,' 

"These  are  the  chief  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  East  Greenwich  in 
socage  grants  of  this  kind.  Patents  which  conferred  the  mere  right 
of  self-government  (such  as  the  concise  privilege  given  to  Providence 
Plantations  in  1643)  or  the  mere  right  of  sole  trade  (such  as  the 
charters  of  the  East  India  and  Africa  Companies)  were  not  con- 
cerned with  tenure. 

"The  East  India  Company,  however,  held  as  of  East  Greenwich 
the  port  and  island  of  Bombay,  which  it  acquired  in  1669  upon  the 
treaty  with  Portugal,  and  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  which  was  re- 
stored in  1674  after  recapture  from  the  Dutch. 

"Though  it  was  generally  thought  necessary  that  lands  held  in 
free  and  common  socage  should  be  assigned  to  a  particular  manor, 
there  are  exceptions  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  as  late 
as  that  of  Anne,  when  the  South  Sea  Company  took  its  land  merely 
to  be  holden  'of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  in  free  and  common 
socage  by  fealty.' 

"But  conveyancers  never  omit  a  precaution,  nor  do  clerks  fail  to 
follow  a  pattern;  and  thus  East  Greenwich  established  itself.  The 
conventional  selection  of  a  particular  manor  has  a  modern  parallel  in 
the  process  which  enables  a  member  of  Parliament  to  vacate  his  seat. 
He  receives  the  stewardship  of  Northstead  or  East  Hundred,  of 
Berkhampstead  or  Hempholme.  or  perhaps  most  frequently  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  which  have  accordingly  passed  into  a  popular 
formula."  ^ 

How  strange  all  this  sounds  to  us  of  this  day,  who  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  estates  held  in  fee  simple,  that  we  regard  them  as  the  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  But  it  was  through  such 
a  difficult  and  thorny  path  that  this  goal  was  reached.    Feudalism, 

*  As  of  our  Castle  of  Windsor  in  free  and  common  socage. 
^The  Law  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  115,  p.  349. 
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established  after  the  Norman  C()n(|uest,  had  made  it  far  from  simple 
a  few  generations  ago.  and  all  this  history  underlies  those  few  words 
repeated  in  each  one  of  the  early  grants  of  land  in  Virginia. 

The  importance  of  definite  boundaries  of  the  tracts  of  land  granted 
to  the  settlers  was  fully  appreciated,  and  provision  was  made  in 
March,  1624,  that  every  piece  of  land  granted  by  the  Company,  was 
to  be  surveyed.  In  case  of  disputes,  if  they  involved  only  small  pieces 
of  land,  the  surveyor  was  given  power  to  settle  the  controversy  by 
dividing  the  subject  matter  between  the  rival  claimants.  If  it  were 
a  serious  matter,  the  Governor  and  Council  had  to  adjust  it.  This 
Act  was  reenacted  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Company,  and  estab- 
lished also  as  the  rule  under  the  Crown. ^ 

All  holders  of  land  in  Virginia  appear  to  have  been  allowed  from 
that  fact,  to  be  members  of  the  Virginia  Company.^ 

An  exceptional  case  of  the  grants  from  the  Company  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  case  of  Brandon. 

Captain  John  Martin,  one  of  the  first  Council,  was  ambitious  of 
being  a  great  landed  proprietor  and  lord  of  a  manor,  and,  in  seeking 
to  carry  out  this  idea,  he  acquired  the  land  on  which  the  celebrated 
estate  of  Brandon  is  situated. 

This  property  was  patented  by  him  in  161 7.  The  ancient  manu- 
script containing  his  grant  from  the  London  Company,  and  signed 
by  a  number  of  the  ot^cers  of  that  Company,  simply  by  the  use  of 
their  family  names,  is  still  preserved  at  the  place,  and  justly  valued 
as  one  of  its  greatest  treasures.  It  is  not  permitted  by  its  owners  to 
be  published,  but  the  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  reading  it.  and 
any  one  else  who  wishes  to  do  so  must  go  to  Brandon  to  see  it. 

It  recited  the  fact  that  Captain  Martin  had  come  out  with  a  large 
number  of  men  and  supplies  to  settle,  and,  in  consideration  of  his 
expense  in  that  connection,  and  the  benefit  the  Colony  would  derive 
from  his  doing  so,  he  was  given  not  merely  the  title  to  the  land,  but 
great  powers  of  a  political  and  judicial  nature  over  those  who  lived 
there.  It  also  contained  rights  of  fishing  and  other  privileges  which 
would  be  more  or  less  valuable. 

Wq  conclude  that  the  patent  there  kept  must  be  the  second  one 
granted  to  Martin  by  the  Company,  because  the  first  patent  he  ob- 
tained contained  even  greater  rights  and  privileges,  so  great,  in  fact, 
that  it  became  the  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  Company.  The 
matter  was  finally  carried  to  Court,  and  the  first  patent  was,  after  a 

^Hening,  125,  173,  197;  518. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  37%.  ' 
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vigorous  resistance,  surrendered  by  him  to  the  Company,  and  can- 
celled, he  taking  another  in  its  place.  Stith  has  several  pages  on  the 
subject  of  this  dispute.^ 

The  trouble  arose  first,  of  course,  in  Virginia.  The  great  powers 
granted  by  this  patent  were  well  known,  and,  no  doubt,  the  cause 
of  jealousy  and  friction.  This  came  to  an  issue,  when  in  1619,  Mar- 
tin sent  up  to  the  first  Grand  Assembly,  as  Burgesses  from  Brandon, 
Mr.  Thomas  Davis  and  Mr.  Robert  Stacy,  "but  that  body  would  not 
allow  them  to  sit,  unless  Martin  would  agree  to  relinquish  certain 
high  privileges  which  his  patent  conferred. 

But  Martin,  who  was  then  the  only  member  of  the  original  Coun- 
cil living  in  Virginia,  declined,  and  said :  'I  hold  my  patent  for  my 
service  done,  which  no  new  or  late  comers  can  merit  or  challenge.' 
Martin's  grant  read  that,  "He  was  to  enjoy  his  lands  in  as  large 
and  ample  manner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  any  Lord  of  any 
Manors  in  England  doth  hold  this  ground.'' 

A  just  criticism  of  the  language  of  this  grant  was  made  by  the 
Assembly  to  the  Company  in  England  which  had  granted  it,  when 
they  said :  "the  least  the  Assembly  can  allege  against  this  clause  is 
that  it  is  obscure,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible  for  us  here  to 
know  the  prerogatives  of  all  the  manors  in  England."  ^ 

This  precipitated  the  struggle  between  him  and  the  Company,  in 
which  he  lost,  and  took  another  patent  with  not  quite  so  great  politi- 
cal powers.  While  his  old  one  was  in  force,  the  Burgesses  claimed 
to  consider  that  he  was  virtually  outside  of  the  Colony,  politically, 
and  so  not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Grand  Assembly. 

Burk,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  of  the  nature  of  many  of  the 
grants  for  land  made  prior  to  1633,  says:  "By  this  proceeding  the 
Colony  was  threatened  with  dismemberment  and  the  mischiefs  were 
aggravated  by  the  conditions  of  those  grants,  which  exempted  the 
proprietors  from  the  payment  of  quit  rents.  Property  conveyed  with 
such  absolute  and  unqualified  formalities  seemed  to  give  the  pro- 
prietors the  rights  of  sovereign  authority,  instead  of  the  guarded 
restraints  of  a  feudal  tenure;  and  an  abundant  source  of  litigation 
was  laid  up  for  posterity  by  establishing  an  iinpcriitiii  in  hnperio 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Colony."  ^ 

The  name  "Old  Virginia",  endeared  to  us  by  song  and  story,  is 

^  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  pages  219  to  226. 
^Campbell,  140;  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  p.   126. 
^  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  38. 
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used  differently  from  its  original  and  real  signification.  It  goes  far 
back,  but  instead  of  applying  to  the  present  State  as  a  whole,  it  really 
meant  the  part  in  which  Raleigh's  Colony  was  attempted  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  northeastern  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Thus  it  api)ears  on  the  map  taken  from  Smith's  General  His- 
tory, reproduced  in  the  second  volume  of  this  series.^ 

And  in  the  Ferrar  map.  republished  in  this  volume,  the  same  sec- 
tion is  marked  Old  Rawliana,  from  which  we  learn  that  this  sec- 
tion was  given  at  one  time  that  odd-sounding  name,  in  honor  of  Sir 
Walter.  This  was  Old  Virginia.  The  settlement  on  the  James  they 
may  have  been  thinking  of  as  New  Virginia. 

Those  who  were  entitled  to  lands  by  virtue  of  original  grants  in 
Virginia,  had  the  right  to  locate  them  wherever  they  chose,  pro- 
vided of  course  the  land  selected  had  not  been  previously  appropri- 
ated. The  tracts  fronting  on  the  watercourses  were  of  course  gen- 
erally preferred  and  taken  first. 

One  of  the  favorite  stories  still  circulating  in  Virginia  is  that  such 
and  such  a  person  came  over  from  England  with  a  grant  of  land 
from  King  Charles  I.,  or  some  other  of  the  Kings  of  the  colonial 
period.  We  believe  that  there  were  few  if  any  such  cases.  Except- 
ing the  grant  of  the  "Northern  Neck"  to  Lord  Culpeper,  which  final- 
ly became  the  property  of  Lord  Fairfax,^  which  was  an  extraordinary 
transaction,  the  deeds  were  made  in  Virginia  according  to  the  regu- 
lar system  of  land  grants. 

The  deeds  start  out  with  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  and  sound 
quite  imposing,  but  they  finish  by  being  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Virginia.  It  was  this  practice  of  beginning"  these  deeds  in  this  way 
which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  these  grants  being  made  by  the  King. 

These  alleged  "grants  from  the  King"  are  on  a  par  with  the  "bricks 
made  in  England"  out  of  which  we  are  told  so  many  old  houses 
were  built.  Not  one  of  them  we  believe  ever  saw  England.  The 
bricks  were  made  on  the  plantations  or  elsewhere  in  the  Colony,  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  specification  of  "English  brick",  mean- 
ing bricks  laid  in  a  certain  order  in  contrast  to  Dutch  bricks,  or  Flem- 
ish bond  bricks  laid  in  a  different  style,^  and  with  the  ends  which 
were  burnt  dark  by  the  fire  in  the  kiln  showing  on  the  outside  in  reg- 
ular order. 

Underlying  our  present  possession  of  the  lands  owned  and  en- 

*  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  p.  154. 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  4,  pp.  514-523. 

^  Bruce's  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  17th  Century,  Vol.  2,  pp.  134-144. 
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joyed  in  Virginia  are  these  earliest  links  in  the  chain  of  their  various 
titles : 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  March  26th, 
1584,  a  semi-circular  tract  of  land,  with  its  centre  Roanoke  Island, 
and  a  radius  of  600  miles. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  James  I.,  forfeiture  of  his  grant  for  the 
alleged  treason  in  the  Arabella  Stuart  Plot,  November  17th,  1603. 

James  I.  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  Richard  Hack- 
luit  and  Edward-Maria  Wingfield,  and  their  associates.  Charter  of 
April  loth,  1606,  a  tract  of  100  miles  square  with  Jamestown  as  the 
centre.^ 

James  I.  to  the  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and 
Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  first  Colony  in  Virginia,  May 
23rd,  1609,  a  tract,  800  miles  wide  at  its  widest  part,  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  100  miles  out  into  both  oceans."  This 
was  enlarged  on  March  12th,  161 2,  to  take  in  the  Bermudas.^ 

Under  these  Charters  the  London  Company  conveyed  to  many 
persons  some  of  this  land,  nothing  in  area  however  compared  with 
the  vast  extent  which  had  geen  granted  to  it. 

The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the 
City  of  London  for  the  first  Colony  in  Virginia  to  James  I.  by  the 
revocation  of  its  Charter  through  Quo  JJ\in'aiifo  proceedings  to 
dissolve  it,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  June  26th,  1624.^ 

The  lands  ungranted  by  the  Company  now  again  became  those 
of  the  King,  and  until  the  Revolutionary  War  were  granted  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  England,  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  ac- 
cordance   with    the    laws    of    the    Colony. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  Commonwealth  of  \'irginia  succeeded 
to  all  the  ungranted  lands  within  its  domains,  and  through  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  still  grants  such 
lands  as  may  not  yet  be  privately  appropriated. 

But  this  chain  of  title  was  not  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  As  we 
have  seen,  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  in  1612,  granted  all  the  territory 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Florida,  to  Madam  de  Guercheville, 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  behind  the  transaction,  using  her  name  as  a 
cover.^ 

This  claim  was,  of  course,  exclusive  of,  and  in  conflict  with,  the 


*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  pp.  58-60. 
"  Same,  p.  88. 

^  Same,  pp.  loo-ior. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  585-589,  etc. 

■'  Parkman,  the  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  p.  297. 
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English  claim  under  which  Virginia  was  founded,  and  if  allowed 
would  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  North 
America.  As  it  was,  the  conflict  involved  lasted  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 


SIR  EDWARD    CECIL. 

BARON   CECIL   OF   PUTNEY,    1625,   AND   VLSCOUNT   WIMBLE- 
DON,   1626.     BORN    1572;  DIED    1638. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia,  May  23rd.  1609. 

Served  with  distinction  on  the  side  of  Holland  in  the 
long  war  there  against  Spain,  at  various  times  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  holding  finally  high  rank. 

Knighted  by  Elizabeth,  1601. 

Member  of  Parliament  several  times. 

In  1620  he  was  consulted  by  the  Virginia  Company  in 
regard  to  fortifying  Virginia. 

He  held  various  important  offices  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  famous  generals  of  his  time.^ 

^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  11,  p.  848. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 
THE  HUNDREDS 

O'NE  of  the  interesting-  features  of  the  beginning  of  our  State 
is  the  Hundreds.  We  dig  among  the  very  foundation  stones 
of  the  Colony  when  we  study  them. 

The  word  carries  us  far  back  into  ancient  law  and  Teutonic  cus- 
toms. Tacitus,  in  his  treatise  on  the  situation,  manners  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Germany,  tells  of  the  foot  soldiers,  "a  hundred  from  each 
canton"  who  were  put  in  the  front  of  the  line  of  battle.  The  districts 
or  townships  from  which  these  soldiers  came  were  called  Hunderte, 
from  which  the  English  word  Hundred  was  derived. 

The  Hundreds  existed  in  England  as  a  territorial  subdivision 
and  jurisdiction  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  when  the  County  Court  and 
the  Hundred  Court  held  regularly  appointed  sessions.  The  Norman 
Conquest  left  these  courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  powers. 

The  Hundreds  in  England  varied  in  size  from  two  square  miles, 
to  three  hundred  square  miles  in  area,  and  were  fully  represented 
by  their  Courts  which  had  duties  to  discharge  as  well  as  causes  to 
decide.  Some  of  these  Hundred  Courts  passed  into  private  hands, 
and  might  belong  to  persons  who  owned  no  land  within  the  precinct. 
In  1320,  in  Devonshire,  nearly  all  the  Hundreds  belonged  to  various 
great  personages.  To  them  would  come  all  the  funds  arising  from 
fees  and  fines  growing  out  of  the  litigation  which  came  before  these 
courts.  Hundreds  not  so  held  were  "in  the  King's  hands."  These 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  rented  to  bailiffs,  who  presided  as  judges 
of  the  Courts,  and  who,  after  paying  the  rents  they  owed  the  King, 
kept  the  fees  and  fines  as  their  own.^ 

When  dealing  with  things  whose  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
mote past,  often  different  theories  are  advanced  to  explain  them,  so 
it  is  in  regard  to  this  word  Hundred.  We  have  given  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  origin,  but  it  is  variously  accounted  for. 

We  are  told  that  the  institution  in  England  goes  back  to  the  year 
896,  when  Alfred  the  Great,  after  subduing  the  Danish  invaders  com- 
posed his  body  of  laws,  and  divided  the  country  into  Counties,  Hun- 

^  Polock  and  Maitland's  History  of  English  Law,  Vol.  i,  pp.  18,  66,  514,  515,  543- 
547 ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  640-645. 
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dreds  and  Tithings;  erected  County  Courts;  and  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

The  Tithing  is  described  as  one-tenth  of  a  Hundred,  a  group  of 
about  ten  householders,  who,  dwelhng  near  each  other,  were  re- 
garded as  constituting  a  distinct  community  for  some  purposes  of 
civil  and  police  regulation,  and  were  held  responsible  for  the  good 
behavior  of  each  other.  Long  obsolete  now  as  a  political  institution, 
the  names  and  territorial  divisions,  once  belonging  to  them,  are  still 
retained  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Blackstone  says,  "As  ten  families  of  freeholders  made  up  a  town 
or  tithing,  so  ten  tithings  composed  a  superior  division  called  a 
Hundred,  as  consisting  of  ten  times  ten  families."^ 

Others  have  held  that  the  hundred  meant  a  hundred  hides-  of  land, 
or  groups  of  a  hundred  families. 

"It  is  very  probable,"  says  Stubbs,  "that  the  colonists  of  Britain 
arranged  themselves  in  hundreds  of  warriors ;  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  carved  out  the  country  into  equal  districts."^ 

A  recent  writer"*  says :  "Ecjually  involved  in  obscurity  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Hundred  in  Virginia,  and  the  history  of  its  various 
phases  is  rather  curious,  not  only  because  it  was  the  first  English 
division  instituted  in  America,  but,  besides  having  both  a  territorial 
and  personal  signification,  it  assumed  different  relations  to  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  Colony  at  different  periods."  ^ 

We  cannot  agree  that  the  origin  of  these  in  Virginia  was  obscure. 
They  all  appear  to  ha^'e  been  created  by  persons  to  whom  the  lands 
were  granted  by  the  Virginia  Company,  and  were  territorial  and 
governmental  in  nature  as  well  as  personal,  that  is,  private  property. 
Hundreds  existed  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  still  exist  in  Delaware.  In  Maryland,  they  served  for 
election  districts. 

In  Virginia,  most  of  the  Hundreds  were  private  properties,  pur- 
chased from  the  Virginia  Company  by  individuals  or  associations 
of  persons  who  then  proceeded  to  develop  and  improve  them  as 
their  own.^  Forming  them  into  Hundreds  gave  them  a  well  known, 
legal  status,  familiar  to  the  investors  in  England  and  to  the  emigrants 
who  would  come  out  to  reside  on  them.    The  situation  would  be 

'  Commentaries,  Int.  Sec.  4. 

'  So  much  land  as  one  plough  can  sufficiently  till. 

"  Constitutional  History.    Sec.  45. 

*  Edward  Ingle. 

'Johns   Hopkins   Historical   Studies,  pp.   in,   143,  and   Century  Dictionarj'  and 
Cyclopedia,  Hundred. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  350,  375. 
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similar  in  these  days  to  a  great  land  company  selling  part  of  its  hold- 
ings to  other  companies  operating  under  charters  of  their  own,  with 
their  separate  officers,  directors  and  stockholders.^ 

From  what  we  know  of  the  Hundreds  it  would  seem  clear  that 
there  was  no  idea  of  having  them  equal  either  in  size  or  in  popula- 
tion. The  idea  was  the  acquisition  of  the  private  ownership  in  the 
land  so  conveyed  that  the  political  construction  of  the  Hundred,  as 
it  then  existed  in  England,  applied  to  it.  These  Hundreds  would 
therefore  have  their  Hundred  Courts  here  as  Hundred  Courts  were 
held  in  England,  with  their  other  officers.  Such  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities as  attached  to  Hundreds  in  England  would  apply  equally  here. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  wise  and  necessary.  Legal  authority  to 
maintain  order  in  these  plantations,  remote  from  the  centre  of  author- 
ity at  Jamestown,  was  indispensable.  There  was  no  government  here 
except  the  government  of  the  \'irginia  Company  whose  seat  was  in 
London.  Those  who  exercised  authority  in  Virginia  were  its  agents. 
So  long  as  the  Company  retained  the  title  to  the  soil,  it  could  still 
exercise  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  it  under  its  rights  and  power 
as  owner,  and  as  given  to  it  under  the  Charter  from  the  King  of 
England.  But  when  it  conveyed  parts  of  this  land  to  others,  its  legal 
powers  over  them  came  to  an  end.  Then  it  was  that  the  familiar 
powers  and  duties  of  privately  owned  Hundreds  were  needed  to  be 
known  and  exercised  by  the  purchasers,  the  new  owners  of  the 
property. 

The  privately  owned  "Particular  Plantations",  as  they  were  called, 
were  to  be  governed  by  their  Captains  or  Leaders,  aided  by  some  of 
the  "gravest  and  discretest  of  their  companies",  to  whom  was  given, 
to  1620,  the  power  to  make  orders,  ordinances  and  constitutions  for 
the  better  ordering  and  directing  of  their  servants  and  business,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England."  ~ 

The  reason  for  the  formation  of  any  of  the  Hundreds  is  given  by 
Sir  Edwin  Sands,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  when  on  May  17th, 
1620,  his  term  of  office  expiring,  he  made  his  annual  report  to  the 
Company. 

After  stating  the  straitened  condition  of  the  Colony  the  year  be- 
fore he  took  office,  he  said :  "The  Colony  being  thus  weak  and  the 
Treasury  utterly  exhausted,  it  pleased  divers  Lords,  Knights,  gentle- 
men and  citizens,  grieved  to  see  this  great  action  fall  to  nothing,  to 
take  the  matter  anew  in  hand,  and,  at  their  private  charges,  joining 
themselves  into  Societies,  and  set  up  particular  plantations;  whereof 

'  Same,  Vol.  2,  pp.  459,  538. 

"  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  303. 
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the  first  of  any  moment,  now  called  Southampton  Hundred,^  hath 
had  310  persons  sent  into  it.  The  next,  called  Martin's  Hundred, 
above  200,  and  some  others  in  like  sort,  so  that  at  the  coming  away 
of  Captain  Argall,  at  Easter,  16 19,  there  were  persons  in  the  Colony 
near  1000."  ^ 

Each  Hundred  had  its  Commander  and  Provost  Marshal  f  and 
we  learn  from  the  records  of  the  Company  also  that,  as  in  England, 
each  Hundred  had  a  bailie  or  bailiff.*  He  was  the  judge  of  the  Hun- 
dred. We  could  compare  the  office  now  better  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  Provost  Marshall  was  the  sheriff. 

These  Hundreds,  which  were  also  called  Societies,  were  sustained 
directly  from  England  by  their  particular  adventurers,  or  stock- 
holders, as  we  would  call  them.""  They  were  also  ruled  and  regulated 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  in  England,  who  held  their  meetings 
just  like  the  Virginia  Company  did.^ 

Persons  held  shares  in  the  Hundreds  just  as  they  did  in  other  com- 
panies. But  the  Virginia  Company  exercised  the  right  to  assent  to 
the  transfer  of  the  shares  from  one  person  to  another.^ 

The  Hundreds  engaged  in  growing  tobacco  like  any  one  else, 
and  in  their  exporting  and  disposing  of  it  were  independent  of  the 
Company.^  They  sold  off  parts  of  their  holdings  just  as  persons 
would  subdivide  larger  tracts  now. 

Edward  Ingle  points  out  several  different  ways  in  which  the 
Hundred  idea  appears  in  our  early  history,  how  it  was  sometimes 
viewed,  as  he  regards  it,  in  the  personal  and  sometimes  from  the 
territorial  aspect.  As  illustrating  the  former,  he  cites  the  number  of 
men  whom  Captain  Francis  West,  in  1609,  led  to  settle  at  the  falls 
of  the  James.  The  number  was  a  little  over  a  hundred.  And  again 
the  number  of  a  hundred  men  Captain  John  Martin  took  to  settle  in 
Nansemond.  He  says :  "It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  the  stages 
of  the  transition  from  the  personal  to  the  geographical  hundred,  but 
several  links  are  missing."  Then  referring  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hundreds  by  Dale,  he  says :  "When  these  facts  are  considered  in 
connection  with  the  instructions  to  Governor  Wyatt  in  162 1,  to  allow 
none  but  the  Council  and  heads  of  Hundreds  to  wear  gold  in  their 

*  Originally  named  Smith's  Hundred. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  350. 
^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  257,  258. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.   i,  p.  331. 
°  Same,  Vol.  2,  p.  459. 

"  Same,  Vol.  i,  pp.  585-587. 
'  Same,  Vol.  2,  p.  538. 
'Same,  p.  315. 
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clothes/  and  the  provision  in  1660  that  when  a  county  should  'lay 
out  an  hundred  acres  of  land  and  people  it  with  one  hundred  tithable 
persons,  that  place  should  send  a  burgess  to  the  assembly,'  ^  there  is 
room  for  the  conjecture  that  in  the  beginning  the  personal  hundred 
preceded  and  imposed  its  organization  upon  the  territorial  division  of 
the  same  name. 

These  are  interesting  speculations,  but  we  believe  the  Hundred  as 
it  existed  in  Virginia  was  always  and  only  a  territorial,  govern- 
mental matter.  The  land,  whether  a  large  or  small  tract,  belonged  to 
the  grantee,  a  private  person  or  some  association,  with  this  govern- 
mental structure  erected  upon  it  applying  to  the  people  who  lived 
there,  be  they  few  or  many. 

The  fact  that  a  hundred  men  were  sent  to  any  place,  we  would 
think  was  due  to  this  number  being  considered  a  suitable  and  suf- 
ficiently strong  military  force,  rather  than  as  indicating  that  they 
were  so  selected  as  to  form  a  legal  "Hundred." 

"However  that  may  have  been,"  Mr.  Ingle  continues,  "the  ter- 
ritorial idea  absorbed  the  personal,  and,  as  a  geographical  unit,  the 
Hundred  in  Virginia  corresponded  somewhat  in  kind,  though  not 
in  number  and  regularity,  to  the  same  division  in  Maryland  some 
years  afterward."  ^ 

"There  are,"  says  Ingle,  in  concluding  his  account  of  the  Hun- 
dreds, "statements  implying  the  use  of  the  word  Hundred  in  Vir- 
ginia as  a  military  division,  as  a  place  to  be  settled  by  a  body  of  per- 
sons originally  a  hundred  men  or  heads  of  families,  as  a  member  of 
an  incorporated  town,  as  an  area  for  representation  and  for  rating, 
as  related  indirectly  to  the  county  and  the  parish  and  as  giving  a 
name  to  sub-societies  of  the  Virginia  Company  who  cared  for  its 
settlement  and  cultivation." 

These  societies,  he  says,  perished  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Company.  *  But  here  he  is  clearly  wrong. 

The  Company  perished  on  June  26th,  1624,  but  Hundreds  still 
were  represented  as  such  in  the  Assembly  up  to  1633.'^  The  Counties 
were  formed  in  1634,^  and  then  they  were  the  areas  represented.^  We 
would  conclude  from  this  that  such  of  the  Hundreds  as  survived, 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  114. 

'  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  act. 

^  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  3,  p.  41-43. 

■*  Same,  p.  47. 

^Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  pp.  202-3. 

°  Same,  p.  224. 

'  Same,  p.  239. 
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continued  as  political  subdivisions  of  the  Colony  until  they  were 
superseded  by  the  Counties. 

The  first  Hundred  was  established  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale  as  a  gov- 
ernmental undertaking.  It  was  located,  says  Hamor,  "upon  a  high 
land  enxironed  with  the  main  river,  some  sixteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  falls,  near  to  an  Indian  town  called  Ar-sa-hat- 
tocke."  1 

This  settlement  has  already  been  described  in  the  account  of  the 
Colony  under  Dale  in  the  year  i6ii.^ 

The  Hundred  then  founded  was  known  by  the  names  of  Henrico, 
the  City  of  Henricus,  the  Upper  Hundred,  and  Dale's  Town — all 
one  and  the  same  place.  It  is  best  known  under  the  name  of  Henrico, 
which  is  preserved  to  our  day  in  the  name  of  the  County  in  which  it 
was  located. 

The  town  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
present  Dutch  Gap.  This  artificial  canal  was  first  dug  by  Dale,  to 
make  an  island  out  of  a  peninsula.^ 

Begun  under  good  auspices,  the  town  languished,  and  in  eight 
years  was  reported  as  containing  only  "two  or  three  old  houses,  a 
poor  ruinated  church  with  some  few  poor  buildings." 

In  the  massacre  of  1622,  the  place  was  destroyed. 

The  land  which  thus  became  an  island  of  five  thousand  acres 
known  as  the  Great  Bend,  became  the  property  of  William  Farrar, 
who  purchased  it  after  the  massacre,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a 
Hundred. 

Attached  to  Henrico,  and  secured  by  a  fort  of  that  name,  was 
Coxendale,  or  Coxen-Dale,  as  Hamor  writes  it.  The  name  is  prob- 
ably a  combination  of  the  family  name  Cox,  who  were  early  settlers 
in  this  region,  with  the  plural  suffix  en  added  to  it,  and  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale. 

Ralph  Hamor  thus  described  it :  "For  the  further  enlargement 
yet  of  this  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  impaling  likewise, 
for  we  make  no  other  fence,  is  secured  to  our  use,  especially  for  our 
hogs  to  feed  in,  about  twelve  English  miles  of  ground,  by  the  name 
Hope-in-Faith,   Coxen-Dale,   secured  by  five  forts,   called  Charity 

*  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1767,  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  98. 

'  Ante,  p.  156. 

'  During  the  Civil  War,  General  Butler  tried  to  deepen  it  so  as  to  make  it 
navigable  for  war-ships,  so  that  they  could  avoid  a  Confederate  battery  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  The  Confederates  prevented  this.  After  the  war, 
it  was  deepened  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1871-72.  Tyler's  Cradle  of 
the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  22. 
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Fort,  Mount  Malado,  a  retreat  or  guest-house  for  sick  people,  a  high 
seat  and  wholesome  air,  Elizabeth  Fort,  and  Fort  Patience. 

"And  here  hath  Master  Whitacres^  chosen  his  parsonage,  or 
church  land,  some  hundred  acres  impaled,  and  a  fair,  framed  par- 
sonage house  built  thereupon,  called  Rock  Hall. 

"Of  this  town  and  all  the  forts  thereunto  belonging,  hath  Cap- 
tain James  Davis  the  principal  command  and  government."  " 

Coxendale  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  about  thirteen 
miles  east  of  Richmond,  in  Chesterfield  County.  The  portion  within 
the  pale  was  so  surrounded  by  the  river  as  to  be  nearly  circular.  A 
large  portion  of  it  is  marsh  land. 

Under  the  division  of  the  Colony  into  the  four  great  Corporations, 
or  General  Boroughs,  established  in  1619,  Coxendale  was  included 
in  what  was  called  the  City  of  Henricus.  Uniting  with  the  settlers  at 
Ar-ra-hat-tock,^  the  name  of  a  former  Indian  town  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  Henrico,  they  were  jointly  represented  in  the 
First  Assembly  by  Thomas  Dowse  and  John  Polentine.^ 

The  Coxendale  lands  appear  to  have  been  taken  as  a  part  of  the 
endowment  for  the  Indian  College,  which  had  10,000  acres  in  addi- 
tion, on  the  north  side  of  the  James.^ 

In  1620,  Thomas  Read  was  granted  100  acres  in  Coxendale,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Henricus,  a  part  of  which  was  called  Mount  My 
Lady  (Malado?)  for  his  eight  years'  service  in  Virginia.^ 

In  the  massacre  of  1622,  the  residents  here  bravely  defended 
themselves  from  the  Indians,  and  were  not  all  killed.^ 

Rochdale  Hundred  lay  to  the  east  of  Henrico  and  was  established 
by  Dale  at  or  about  the  same  time  as  Bermuda,  16 13  being  the  year 
generally  given  for  it.  It  is  one  of  those  mentioned  by  Hamor.^  It 
lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  James. 

This  was  afterwards  called  "The  Neck  of  Land  in  the  Corporation 
of  Charles  City."  ^  This  Neck  of  land  is  now  called  Jones'  Neck, 
and  is  a  long  tongue  of  land  around  which  flows  the  James.  This 
was  also  fortified  by  a  pale  run  across  the  land  and  strengthened  by 

*  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker. 

'Hamor  in  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.   1768,  Glasgow  Edition,   1906; 
Vol.  XIX,  pp.  loo-ioi. 
°  Same  as  Ar-ro-hat-tocke. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  314. 
'  Same,  p.  322. 

'  Same,  pp.  375,  482. 

'  Same,  pp.  470-471. 

'Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  vol.  iv.  p.  1768;  Glasgow  Edition,  vol.  xix,  p.  loi. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  194. 
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bordering  houses.^  This  pale  was  nearly  four  miles  long.^  Its  area, 
therefore,  was  large. 

A  small  creek  within  the  borders  of  this  Hundred,  nearly  opposite 
to  Varina,  still  retains  the  name  of  Rochdale,  now  spelt  Rockdale. 
The  name  of  the  Hundred  itself,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  taken 
from  that  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  river  Roch  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land. "The  name  Rochdale  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  Recedam, 
and  it  was  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest  that  the  town  began 
to  spread  into  the  valley  of  the  Roch.  From  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  the  manor  and  estates  were  held  by  the  DeLacys,  but  after 
some  centuries  they  became  merged  in  the  Crown.  By  Elizabeth  they 
were  bestowed  on  Sir  John  Byron,  and  in  1823,  they  w^ere  sold  by 
Lord  Byron,  the  poet,  to  James  Dearden,  in  whose  family  they  now^ 
remain,"  ^ 

At  the  time  of  this  history,  therefore,  they  were  the  property  of 
the  Byron  family,  and  the  name  was  probably  given  on  account  of 
their  being  interested  in  this  Hundred. 

Rochdale,  though  a  Hundred,  was  merely  an  adjunct  to  Henrico, 
which  was  the  center  of  authority  and  importance.  This  may  be 
the  reason  we  can  learn  but  little  about  this  Hundred. 

The  best  known  of  all  the  Hundreds,  on  account  of  its  name  hav- 
ing survived  to  our  time,  is  Bermuda  Hundred.  Like  Henrico  and 
the  others  founded  about  the  same  time,  these  Hundreds  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  founded  later  by  fact  that  they  were  govern- 
mental transactions,  while  the  later  ones  were  private  enterprises. 
Bermuda  Hundred  was  the  third  settlement  made  by  the  Colony, 
counting  Jamestown  first,  and  Henrico  second. 

This  Hundred  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  James  and 
the  Appomattox,  with  a  fine  frontage  on  both  streams.  The  region 
was  conquered  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  as  we  have  said,  and  taken 
from  the  Appomattox  Indians  about  Christmas,  161 1,  in  revenge 
for  certain  injuries  they  had  done  us,  and  for  the  protection  of 
Henrico.  "And  at  that  very  instant,"  says  Hamor,  "Dale  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  New  Bermudas,  whereunto  he  hath  laid  out  and  an- 
nexed to  be  belonging  to  the  freedom  and  corporation^  forever 
many  miles  of  champion^  and  woodland  in  several  Hundreds,  as  the 

^  Same,  p.  210. 

^  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  125. 

*  1900. 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Rochdale. 

^  The  Corporation  was  that  of  Bermuda  City  which  was  an  incorporated  town. 

*  Meadow  land. 
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Upper  and  Nether  Hundreds/  Rochdale  Hundred,  West's  Shirley 
Hundred  and  Diggs,  his  Hundred."  ^ 

Bermuda  Hundred  was  the  "Nether"  Hundred.  Henrico  was  the 
"Upper". 

A  palisade  was  run  across  from  the  James  to  the  Appomattox,  two 
miles  long,  to  protect  the  settlement  against  the  Indians,  and  within 
it  was  built  Bermuda  City,  a  settlement  containing  nearly  fifty 
houses. 

The  pale  and  the  rivers  enclosed  "some  eight  miles  circuit  of  land". 
The  houses  were  built  about  half  a  mile  apart. ^  This  settlement  was 
begun  in  1613.'* 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  then  Governor  of  the  Colony,  was  chief  in  com- 
mand of  this  Hundred.  Next  to  him  was  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
Captain  George  Yeardley,  his  lieutenant.^ 

It  was  Dale's  intention  to  make  Bermuda  Hundred  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  sufficiently  so  to  resist  any  foreign  attack,  meaning 
of  course,  a  Spanish  attack.  He  put  the  place  to  immediate  use  for 
the  Colony  by  planting  corn  there. 

The  name  of  Bermuda  City  and  Hundred  was  changed  to  Charles 
City  and  Hundred  in  honor  of  Prince  Charles,  as  the  next  plantation 
above.  Upper  Hundred,  had  been  changed  to  Henrico,  after  Prince 
Henry.^ 

The  name  Bermuda  Hundred  however  survived,  and  in  1618, 
Argall  issued  a  proclamation  there  making  William  Cradock  provost 
marshal  of  Bermuda  City  and  of  all  the  Hundred  thereto  belonging.^ 

Dale  had  a  special  agreement  with  the  settlers  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
by  which  they  were  promised  an  absolute  freedom  after  a  certain  term 
of  service.  This  expired  just  about  the  time  when  separate  private 
ownership  was  established  in  1617.^  The  services  were  easy,  only 
one  month's  labor  a  year.^ 

The  neighboring  and  equally  ancient  settlements  of  Bermuda, 
Shirley  Hundred,  and  Charles  City  united  in  16 19  in  sending  rep- 

^  The  names  Upper  (Henrico)  and  Nether  (Bermuda)  relate  to  their  position  on 
the  James,  according  to  the  flowing  of  the  water. 

^  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1768;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  loi. 
'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  194,  228. 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  124-125;  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America, 
p.  209. 

°  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  210. 
'  Same,  p.  238,  240. 
'  Same,  p.  258. 

*  Same,  pp.  194,  260. 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  132. 
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resentatives  to  the  First  Assembly.  They  chose  Samuel  Sharp  and 
Samuel  Jordan.^ 

Charles  City,  or  Charles  City  Hundred,  was  also  called  Charles 
Hundred.^ 

A  few  records  remain  of  the  Court  held  at  Bermuda  Hundred.^ 

John  Rolfe,  Secretary  and  Recorder  of  the  Colony  after  Ralph 
Hamor,  in  his  "Relation  of  Virginia",  written  in  1616,  says  of  this 
Hundred :  "At  Bermuda,  Nether  Hundred,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  are  one  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  houses  and  dwellings  of 
the  people  are  set  round  about  by  the  river,  and  all  along  the  pale, 
so  far  distant  one  from  the  other,  that  upon  any  alarm  they  can  suc- 
cor and  second  one  the  other.  About  se\enteen  of  these  were  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  of  the  Bermuda  town,  so  called  by  reason 
of  the  strength  of  the  situation,  were  it  differently  fortified.  The 
other  residents  there  labor  generally  for  the  Colony,  making  pitch, 
tar,  potashes,  charcoal  and  other  woods,  and  are  maintained  by  the 
Magazine,  but  are  not  of  the  Corporation. 

"At  this  place,  for  the  most  part,  liveth  Captain  Yeardley,  deputy 
Marshall  and  deputy  Governor  (in  1616)."  ■*  According  to  the  regu- 
lar plan  of  those  conducting  the  Colony,  a  church  was  built  here  op- 
posite City  Point.^ 

During  the  massacre  of  March,  1622,  nearly  all  the  settlers  here 
were  killed.^  Slowness  to  recover  from  this  blow  may  be  the  reason 
it  never  again  appears  to  have  been  represented  in  the  Assembly.''^ 

Another  of  the  earliest  Hundreds  was  West  and  Shirley  Hundred, 
also  called  West's  Shirley  Hundred,  and  Shirley  Hundred,  and  now 
simply  Shirley.    It  was  across  the  river  from  Bermuda  Hundred. 

It  was  one  of  those  laid  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in  1613,  and 
"annexed  to  be  belonging  to  the  freedom  and  corporation  (of  Ber- 
muda City)  forever".^ 

It  was  later  the  property  of  Thomas  West,  Lord  Delaware,  he 
who  refounded  the  Colony  in  1610.  and  his  three  brothers.  Captains 
Francis,  Nathaniel  and  John  West.  Lord  Delaware  married  Cecilly 
Sherley,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  and  thus  the  name  of 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  314. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.  vol.  2,  pp.  873,  933. 
^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  418. 

*  Same,  p.  228. 

°  Bishop  Meade's  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  vol.  i,  p.  76-78,  439. 
"  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  467. 
'  Hening,  vol.  i,  pp.  138,  147,  154,  178,  202. 

'  Hamor  in  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1763 ;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  lOI. 
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Sherley  became  also  attached  to  the  place.  Lord  Delaware  lived  only 
until  June  7th,  1618.  He  and  his  brothers  therefore  must  have 
acquired  it  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  private  ownership,  in 
161 7.  It  most  probably  passed  immediately  from  being-  a  govern- 
mental Hundred,  to  being  their  private  property. 

Of  the  territory  in  this  Hundred,  2,544  acres  became  the  property, 
by  patent  in  1664,  of  Major  Edward  Hill.  It  remained  in  that 
family  for  three  generations,  and  then  passed  by  inheritance  from 
Col.  Edward  Hill  to  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Carter,  and  has  ever  since 
belonged  to  the  Carter  family.  It  has  thus  been  owned  in  the  same 
family  connection  since  1664.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ann  Hill  Car- 
ter, the  mother  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.^ 

Shirley  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  best  known  of  all  the 
James  River  settlements. 

Diggs',  his  Hundred,  another  of  those  mentioned  by  Hamor,  was 
established  by  Dale  in  1613.  It  was  named  after  Sir  Dudley  Diggs, 
an  important  man  of  that  period,  much  interested  in  Virginia,  voy- 
ages of  discovery  and  the  colonial  expansion  of  England.^ 

On  "July  3rd,  1622,  Mrs.  Mary  Tue  assigned  100  acres  of  land 
lying  in  Diggs'  his  Hundred,  to  Samuel  Jordon  of  Charles  Hundred, 
gentleman.''  ^ 

It  was  situated  in  the  Curls  of  the  James,  with  Rochdale  Hundred 
to  the  \vest  of  it,  Bermuda  Hundred  south  of  it,  and  Shirley  Hundred 
east  of  it.  The  place  was  so  large  that  the  present  Curl's  Neck  planta- 
tion with  its  5,000  acres  was  a  part  of  it. 

This  Hundred  w^as  attached  to  Henrico,  but  not  much  else  is  now 
known  about  it,  except  that  it  is  known  to  have  been  early  divided  into 
small  farms.  A  part  was  owned  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  the  rebel, 
and  was  confiscated  for  his  treason. 

At  a  later  date  these  tracts  w^ere  united,  and  to-day.  Curl's  Neck, 
with  its  handsome  manor  house  and  broad  acres,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  plantations  in  the  State. 

This  seems  to  conclude  the  list  of  the  governmentally  established 
Hundreds.   Those  that  follow  were  founded  by  private  persons. 

Jamestown,  or  James  City,  as  it  was  always  called  in  early  times, 
was  never  a  Hundred,  as  we  understand  it,  but  a  Borough,  a  different 
kind  of  political  organization. 

The  number  of  Hundreds  in  Virginia  might  be  said  to  be  fairly 

*  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  224. 
^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  878. 
'  Same,  page  933- 
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large.  No  doubt  we  do  not  have  the  names  of  all  of  them.  The  loss 
of  the  early  records  of  the  Virginia  Company  makes  this  impossible. 
The  Company  was  careful  in  the  matter  of  its  grants,  kept  a  record  of 
them,  and  went  through  much  formality  before  the  deeds  were  finally 
delivered.   They  w-ere  issued  directly  from  the  Company  in  London. 

At  first  there  was  no  separate  ownership.  The  earliest  division  of 
tlie  land  was  made  in  March,  1617,  and  applied  to  the  land  around  the 
towns  and  on  the  James.  It  was  made  by  Captain  Samuel  Argall, 
under  authority  from  the  Company.  He  was  then  Governor,  and  also 
held  the  office  of  Admiral  for  life.  What  took  place  between  March, 
161 7,  and  April,  1619,  when  the  records  which  have  been  preserved 
begin,  is  left  uncertain  by  the  loss  of  these  records. 

"The  first  plantations  located  at  the  charge  of  private  adventurers 
under  the  commission  sent  by  Argall",  says  Alexander  Brown, 
"were : 

I.  Smith's  Hundred,  from  Tanks  Wayonoke,  (Sturgeon's  Point) 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy  River,  containing  about  80,000 
acres,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James. 

II.  Argall  and  his  associates,  at  Argall's  Town,  near  the  Chicka- 
hominy, on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  2,400  acres. 

III.  Hamor  and  his  associates,  3,700  acres. 

IV.  Martin  and  his  associates,  80,000  acres. 
All  of  these  were  Hundreds. 

"The  settlers  for  the  first  three  plantations  came  on  the  George, 
being  about  eighty;  those  for  the  last  came  on  the  Edwin,  being  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  emigrants."  ^ 

The  personnel  of  these  four  early  grantees  is  interesting.  Acquir- 
ing the  title  to  the  soil  of  a  new  continent  is  an  event  of  importance. 
Here  the  virgin  forest  was  to  be  divided.  The  right  of  separate 
private  property  was  to  be  established.  It  is  no  mean  nor  insignificant 
set  of  persons  who  now  appear.    All  w^ere  men  of  great  importance. 

The  Smith  referred  to  is  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  the 
Treasurer,  or,  as  we  would  call  him,  the  President,  of  the  Virginia 
Company  from  its  inception  to  the  date  of  this  grant  and  beyond  it. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  care  that  the  Colony  had  been  brought  to 
the  point  where  it  could  make  these  grants,  though  at  the  end  his 
administration  was  criticised. 

Argall,  the  daring  navigator  and  champion  of  Virginia's  rights 
abroad,  was  then  Governor.  He  had  a  long  and  eventful  life  still 
ahead  of  him. 

Hamor  had  been  Secretary  and  Recorder  of  the  Colony,  and  had 
*  The  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  256. 
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written  his  well  known  "Relation  of  Virginia."  He  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  useful  men  in  the  Colony. 

Martin  was  "Richard  Martin,  Esquire,  an  attorney  for  the  Com- 
pany and  a  leading  member  of  the  Society."  ^  A  picture  of  him  has 
been  preserved." 

Such  were  the  men  to  whom  these  large  pieces  of  land  were  now 
assigned.  How  natural  it  is  that  these  leaders  in  the  movement 
should  have  been  among  the  earliest  private  owners. 

Smith's  Hundred  was  for  a  time  the  leading  Hundred,  and  we 
know  somewhat  more  about  it  than  that  it  merely  obtained  the  grant 
of  the  80,000  acres.  This  area,  large  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been 
increased,  or,  the  estimate  of  what  was  comprehended  within  its 
borders  rose  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country,  for  in  1624,  it 
was  stated  as  100,000  acres.  Eighty  thousand  acres  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  square  miles.  It  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  James, 
from  Tanx  Wyanoke  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy  River,  tak- 
ing in  much  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Charles  City  County — the  part 
around  which  the  Chickahominy  River  flows. 

This  Hundred  was  allowed  by  the  Company  in  England,  in  16 19, 
"to  goe  a  fishinge"  in  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Colony.^ 

Governor  George  Yeardley  was  interested  in  this  Hundred,  and  in 
January,  16 19.*  stated  to  a  correspondent  in  England  that  he  was 
under  an  agreement  to  bring  over  from  England,  twenty-five  men 
that  year  to  "furnish  it".''  He  was  the  Captain  of  the  Hundred  for 
many  years,  and  resided  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  his  mansion  house, 
built  in  the  Hundred,  about  two  miles  above  Sandy  Point,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

This  Hundred  had  its  own  ships,  and  other  such  facilities.  One  of 
these  ships  was  the  Discovery,  one  of  the  vessels  which  came  over 
in  1607.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  it  had  its  own  Church,  named  St.  Mary's,  with 
regular  communion  service,  and  such  other  things  for  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  religious  services.  These  things  were  kept  by  Gov- 
ernor Yeardley  at  his  house,  and  after  his  death  were  delivered  by 
his  widow  to  the  Court  at  Jamestown.^ 

From  the  fact  that  Martin's  Hundred  was  a  Parish,  it  is  fair  to 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  276. 
^Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  236. 
'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  285. 

*  Old  style. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  2>72)- 

°  Same,  p.  470. 

'  Same,  pp.  286,  418. 
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infer  that  this  and  all  the  other  Hundreds  were  also  Parishes,  equal 
in  extent  to  the  Hundreds. 

The  Church  at  Smith's  Hundred  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Rob- 
inson under  a  provision  in  her  will.  The  Communion  Cup  of  this 
Church  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  Virginia.^ 

On  May  17th,  1620,  the  name  of  this  Hundred  was  changed  to 
Southampton  Hundred,  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
soon  became  the  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company.  They  appear  to 
have  taken  out  a  new  grant  for  it  from  the  Company,  between  May, 
1 619,  and  July,  1620.^ 

The  Records  of  the  Hundred  are  lost.^ 

In  1619,  when  the  first  House  of  Burgesses  met.  Smith's  Hundred 
was  represented  by  two  members,  Captain  Thomas  Graves  and  Mr. 
Walter  Shelley.'' 

In  the  massacre  of  1622,  only  five  persons  are  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  the  slain  here,  as  found  in  Smith's  History.^ 

After  the  massacre,  it  was  thought  that  this  Hundred  should  be 
well  fortified  as  an  important  protection  for  the  Colony.^  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  done,  and  the  Hundred  was  never  again 
represented  under  that  name  in  the  Assembly. 

Three  years  after  the  massacre  it  was  virtually  abandoned,  the 
tenants  having  removed  to  Hog  Island.^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  Hundred,  headed  by  the  Governor  him- 
self, and  on  which  there  had  been  expended,  we  may  well  believe,  the 
greatest  efYorts  of  the  friends  of  the  movement. 

Argall's  Hundred,  the  second  of  the  original  four  granted  in  161 7. 
called  Argall's  Gift,  or  Argall's  Town,  had  a  shorter  history  than 
Smith's  Hundred. 

His  associates  were  Sir  \\'illiam  Lovelace,  Knight,  Sir  Anthony 
Archer,  Knight,  Mabel  Lady  Cullamore,  John  Argall,  and  John 
Tredescant,  who,  with  him,  were  entitled  to  2,400  acres  for  the 
transportation  of  twenty-four  persons.^  His  charter  was  granted 
March  30th,  161 7,  New  Style,  shortly  before  he  sailed  for  Virginia.^ 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  984. 
^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  628. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  286. 

*  Same,  p.  314. 

°  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,   Richmond  reprint,    1819,  Vol.  2,  p.  75. 
°  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  482. 
'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  618. 

*  Same,  p.  245. 
"  Same,  p.  249. 
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One  Hundred  acres  were  allowed  then  for  each  person  transported. 
The  amount  was  later  reduced  to  fifty. 

As  we  have  seen,  Argall's  Hundred  was  located  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  James.  It  was  near  Jamestown,  just  west  of  it,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Chickahominy.  This  desirable  situation  seems  to 
have  caused  its  undoing-.  Tyler  says  that  "Captain  Argall  contracted 
with  some  of  the  IMartin's  Hundred  people  to  cut  down  the  wood  on 
300  acres  for  £600,  and  with  Captain  William  Powell  to  clear  the 
ground  and  put  up  houses  for  £50.  But  inasmuch  as  this  tract  was 
embraced  in  the  district  of  3,000  acres  appointed  by  the  Company  for 
the  Governor's  land,^  the  people  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  relief 
from  payment  to  Captain  Argall.  Their  petition  was  granted,  and 
the  place  appears  to  have  been  abandoned."  " 

That  it  lay  just  west  of  and  adjoining  the  enlarged  limits  as- 
signed to  Jamestown  is  shown  from  Argall's  proclamation  on  April 
7th,  1619,  when  he  defined  the  limits  of  Jamestown.  One  of  its 
boundaries  was  the  "east  side  of  Argall  town".^  Its  area  seems  to 
have  been  2,400  acres,  as  above  implied. 

The  Hundred  was  in  existence  in  16 19,  for  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
gall's Gift,  it  was  represented  in  the  First  Assembly  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Paulett  and  Air.  Edward  Gourgaing.'*  But  in  the  Assembly  of  1629, 
its  name  disappears  from  the  list  of  places  represented. "" 

The  Hundred  belonging  to  Hamor  and  his  associates  comes  next. 

No  location  was  given  of  this.  As  Smith's  and  Argall's  were  next 
to  each  other,  on  either  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  as  Martin's 
Hundred  was  opposite  Smith's  on  the  south  side  of  the  James, 
Hamor's  might  have  been  on  that  side,  opposite  Argall's. 

No  representation  of  this  Hundred  under  the  above  name  occurred 
in  1619.  It  had  probably  been  divided,  and  its  parts  represented 
under  other  names. 

The  foundation  of  this  grant  to  Hamor  was  no  doubt,  eight  shares 
of  the  Company,  which  had  been  given  him  on  January  i8th,  1617, 
by  the  Company  for  his  services  to  the  Colony,  and  five  other  shares 
which  he  was  entitled  to  for  persons  transported.^    This  made  him 

'  The  Governor's  land  was  land  attached  to  that  office,  the  use  of  which,  with 
tenants  to  work  it.  was  in  place  of  a  salary.  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
Vol.  I,  p.  268. 

"  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  232. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  287. 

*  Same,  p.  314. 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  pp.  138-139. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  244-245. 
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entitled  to  thirteen  shares  which  would  have  been  convertible  into 
1,300  acres  of  land. 

His  associates  were  Robert  Sturton,  Christopher  Martin,  John 
Blackall,  Thomas  Hamor,  William  Tucker  and  Elias  Roberts  who 
were  entitled  to  eleven  shares  more,  which  would  bring  their  land  up 
to  2,400  acres.  But  we  have  seen  somewhere  that  it  was  3,700  acres 
in  area. 

Next  to  Southampton  Hundred,  the  orig-inal  Smith's  Hundred,  in 
importance,  at  first,  and  longer  in  duration,  was  Martin's  Hundred. 
This  was  one  of  those  formed  within  the  Virginia  Company  in  16 18, 
and,  as  before  stated,  was  named  in  honor  of  Richard  Martin,  Es- 
quire, an  attorney  for  the  Company  and  one  of  its  leading  members. 
Its  patent  was  sealed  between  May,  1621,  and  June,  1622.^ 

This  Hundred  owned  the  large  extent  of  80,000  acres  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  between  Keith's  Creek  on  the  east,  and  Littletown 
on  the  west,  in  what  is  now  James  City  County,  but  its  borders  were 
so  ample  that  they  may  have  stretched  further  than  that  toward  the 
west. 

There  was  a  "general  map"  of  this  Hundred,  but  it  has  been  lost 
with  all  the  other  public  and  private  maps  which  were  once  preserved 
in  the  "Company's  chests  of  evidence."  ^ 

Martin's  Hundred  applied  to  the  Company  in  16 19,  for  an  allow- 
ance of  land  to  compensate  it  for  a  loss  sustained  by  a  vessel  sent 
out.  This  was  not  favored,  but  its  great  service  to  the  Colony  was 
viewed  more  favorably  as  the  ground  of  a  special  gift  to  it.^ 

This  Hundred  also  complained  to  the  Company  that  same  year,  of 
abuses  offered  to  their  corporation  by  the  Master  and  marines  of  a 
certain  ship,  and  wrongs  done  to  them  by  the  Capemerchant  of  the 
Colony.  The  Company  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate.^ 

At  the  First  Assembly  which  was  held  that  year,  Martin's  Hun- 
dred was  represented  by  Mr.  John  Boys  and  John  Jackson.^ 

That  same  year  as  many  as  250  persons  for  this  Hundred  arrived 
in  the  Gift  of  God.*^ 

In  1620,  the  "adventurers"  of  the  Hundred  appealed  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  in  regard  to  "one  Boyse  entertained  there  to  be  a 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  276,  629. 
'  Same  p.  594-5- 

■'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  I,  pp.  248-51. 

■■  Same,  p.  239. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  314. 

*  Same,  p.  285. 
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Bayle  of  their  Hundred,  who,  contrary  to  covenants,  had  forsaken 
their  plantation  and  settled  himself  elsewhere."  The  Company  prom- 
ised to  do  what  it  could  to  relieve  the  situation.^  This  we  take  to  be 
the  same  Mr.  John  Boys^  who  had  represented  the  Hundred  in  the 
Assembly  the  year  before,  but  there  were  others  of  that  name. 

They  not  only  had  this  bailiff,  but  they  had  a  Chief  of  the  Hun- 
dred, Thomas  Harwood.  He  was  made  one  of  the  Council  of  State 
in  Virginia  in  1620,  but  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Hundred  were  so 
important  that  the  adventurers  later  requested  that  he  should  be 
spared  from  that  office  so  as  to  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Hundred.^ 

There  w^as  also  a  collector  of  the  public  levies  for  this  Hundred 
"and  this  side  of  Kerl's  Creek."  '^  This  side  of  the  creek  we  sup- 
pose, means  the  side  nearest  to  Jamestown. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  Society  in  England  was  Sir  John  Wol- 
stenholme,^  after  whom  a  towm  was  named  w'ithin  the  Hundred, 
W'olstenholme's  Town.*' 

This  Hundred  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  is  said  to  "lov- 
ingly receive  new  comers."  ^ 

In  the  Massacre  of  1622,  nearly  all  of  those  at  this  point  were 
slain,  as  it  was  too  far  from  Jamestown  for  them  to  be  notified  in 
time.  As  many  as  329  are  reported  to  have  been  killed  there,  though 
some  of  the  accounts  state  a  smaller  number.  Cam-o-han,  an  Indian 
who  took  part  in  the  massacre  here  was  later  executed  by  the  Colony 
for  his  participation  in  it.^ 

Despite  the  set-back  it  had  suffered,  the  Hundred  was  revived. 
Funds  were  sent  out  from  England,  and  the  Society  continued  in 
operation  for  many  years.  It  was  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  members 
that  this  restoration  was  accomplished,  for  the  Colony  did  not  under- 
take it,  as  it  was  instructed  from  England  to  do  in  the  case  of  the 
public  Hundreds  or  settlements  of  Henrico,  the  College  lands,  the 
Iron  Works,  and  Charles  City.^ 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  331. 

■  This  pecuhar  name  was  presumably  a  misspelling  of  the  French  word  bois, 
a  wood.  He  was  probably  a  Huguenot.   His  name  translated  would  be  John  Wood. 
^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  382.  410,  474. 

*  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  3,  p.  46.  We  cannot  locate  this  Creek. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  on  the  modern  maps  is  Curl's  Swamp  Creek,  a  part 
of  Curl's  Neck. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  443. 

*  Same,  p.  460. 
'  Same,  462. 

"  Same,  pp.  485,  511. 

"  Same,  pp.  537-538,  499-500,  538. 
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The  running  of  a  palisade  from  the  Hundred  to  Kis-ki-ack,  on  the 
York,  a  point  about  five  miles  off,  was  advocated  as  the  best  method 
of  protecting  the  Colony.^  But  this  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  done. 

In  1 62 1,  there  was  a  controversy  between  Mr.  Pierce  and  Martin's 
Hundred  as  to  the  boundary  of  their  lands. 

The  Hundred  claimed  they  were  already  in  possession  of  what  Mr. 
Pierce  asserted  was  his.  The  Virginia  Company  was  called  upon  to 
decide  the  matter.^ 

That  same  year,  Martin's  Hundred  being  in  need  of  a  preacher, 
Mr,  Robert  Staples,  a  man  of  "honest  conversation  and  a  good 
scholar",  was  recommended  to  it.  It  also  asserted  a  claim  against  the 
Magazine  which  was  allowed,  for  eight  cows  sold  for  £15  each.^ 

An  additional  patent,  "drawn  according  to  Southampton  Patent," 
was  obtained  by  the  Hundred  the  next  year.'*  This  year  was  that  of 
the  massacre,  but  without  regard  to  that,  as  we  have  seen,  it  claimed 
that  it  was  too  weak  then  to  be  willing  to  undertake  the  bringing  up 
of  the  Indian  children,  and  positively  declined  to  do  so  f  but  soon 
afterwards  was  seeking  to  extend  its  boundaries.® 

Later  that  year,  1622,  the  Hundred  secured  the  services  of  Thomas 
Nicholls  to  survey  their  lands,  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Company, 
as  he  was  at  that  time  in  its  employ.^ 

In  1623,  money  for  a  church  or  school  was  bequeathed  to  this  Hun- 
dred by  William  Whitehead  of  London.^ 

Martin's  Hundred  continued  to  be  represented  as  such  in  the  As- 
sembly until  1633,^  after  that  the  representation  was  by  the  Counties. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  this  Hundred  occupied  the  territory 
between  Lee  Hall  and  Grove  stations  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  extended  southwardly  to  the  James. 

On  the  whole,  this  Hundred  appears  to  have  done  more  and  lived 
longer,  with  the  exception  of  Stanley  Hundred,  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  may  be  put  down  as  the  leading  or  model  Hundred. 
Those  who  founded  it  followed  the  patent  for  Southampton  Hun- 
dred, taking  it  as  their  model. ^"^ 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  576. 
^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  i,,  p.  497. 
'  Same,  pp.  525,  535,  544. 

*  Same,  p.  585. 
°  Same,  p.  587. 

'  Same,  vol.  2,  p.  15. 

'  Same,  vol.  2,  pp.  102-3. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  497. 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i,  p.  203. 

""  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  585. 
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One  of  the  best  known  of  the  Hundreds  was  Flowerdew. 

This  was  the  property  of  Governor  Sir  George  Yeardley,  who 
named  the  Hundred  in  honor  of  his  wife  whose  maiden  name  was 
Temperance  Flowerdew.'  In  16 18,  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  1000  acres  which  he  located  on  the  south  side  of 
the  James,  at  what  is  now  called  Windmill  point,  from  a  windmill  he 
built  there  in  1621.  It  was  opposite  to  Weyanoke  Point,  and  lay  on 
the  west  side  of  a  small  creek  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
Hundred. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  Hundred  was  the  Indian  village  of  Wey- 
anoke. 

The  next  year  this  Hundred  was  represented  as  such  in  the  first 
Assembly  by  Ensign  Edward  Rossingham,  a  nephew  of  Sir  George, 
and  by  John  Jefferson,  an  ancestor  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 

In  the  massacre  of  1622,  six  were  slain  here.  The  place  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "Flowda  Hundred,  Sir  George  Yeardley's  plantation."  ^ 

"Towards  evening  of  the  day  of  the  massacre",  says  Brown,  "Sir 
George  went  in  his  ship  up  the  river  to  Flowerdew  Hundred,  trying 
to  save  such  people  as  might  have  lyen  wounded  at  the  different 
plantations."  * 

In  the  answer  made  by  the  residents  of  the  Colony  to  "The  Un- 
masked Face  of  our  Colony  in  Virginia",  in  April  1623,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  of  Great  Ordinances  "six  mounted  at  fflowerdue  hun- 
dred, all  of  them  serviceable."  "" 

About  this  time  the  place  was  sold  by  Yeardley  to  Captain  Abra- 
ham Piersey,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  the  Colony.  And  in 
1624,  there  were  on  it  twelve  dwellings,  three  storehouses,  four  to- 
bacco houses  and  one  windmill. 

After  his  purchase,  Flowerdew  Hundred  was  called  Piercey's 
Hundred,  but  the  picturesque  old  name  clung  to  it,  and  in  1635,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stephens,  a  daughter  of  Abraham  Piersey  to  whom  he  left 
it,  patented  it  as  Flower  deue  Hundred.  She  appears  to  have  sold  it 
to  William  Barker,  mariner,  Captain  of  the  ship  "Merchant's  Hope." 
In  1725,  it  became  the  property  of  Joshua  Poythress,  whose  de- 
scendants still  own  it. 

In  1705,  the  year  the  towns  were  attempted  to  be  reestablished  in 
the  various  counties,  it  was  known  as  Powhatan  Town,^ 

*  Historic  Gardens  of  Virginia,  p.  43. 
'Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  314. 

'  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Reprint,  1819,  vol.  2,  p.  75. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  469. 

"  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  vol.  2,  p.  383. 

"Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  pp.  14,  211,  212,  213,  227,  230; 
also  Historic  Gardens  of  Virginia,  p.  44. 
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The  name  of  the  Hundred  is  variously  spelt,  as  was  that  of  its  pur- 
chaser, which  also  appears  as  Persey/ 

Mr.  Tyler  gives  quite  a  list  of  those  who  have  owned  the  property.^ 
Flowerdiew  Hundred  was  also  known  as  Percy's  Hundred.^  The 
place  is  well  known,  the  name  still  preserved,  and  the  plantation  oc- 
cupied. The  original  house,  built  by  Sir  George,  was  burned  long 
ago.  The  present  house,  a  white  frame  one,  was  built  in  1804,  by 
John  Vaughan  Willcox.  A  picture  of  this  was  secured  by  Robert  A. 
Lancaster.  Jr.,  and  reproduced  in  the  Historic  Gardens  of  Virginia."* 
It  is  owned  by  Dr.  William  Willcox  Dunn,  of  Richmond.^ 

Lawne's  Hundred  took  its  name  from  Captain  Christopher  Lawne. 
He  had  several  associates  with  him  in  the  enterprise. 

This  Hundred  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  on  the  east  side 
of  Lawne's  Creek,  opposite  Mulberry  Island.  One  hundred  persons 
were  sent  over  in  16 19,  to  establish  it." 

It  is  often  spoken  of  as  Lawne's  Plantation,  and  as  such  was  rep- 
resented in  the  Assembly  of  16 19,  by  the  Captain  himself  and  Ensign 
Washer.'^ 

The  Company  declared  that  this  Hundred,  together  with  Smith's 
Hundred  and  Martin's  Hundred,  were  entitled  to  keep  for  their  own 
use  the  products  they  raised,  and  to  return  the  same  to  their  own  ad- 
venturers, but  not  trade  with  others  for  their  produce.^ 

Captain  Lawne  died  before  November  13th,  1620,  and  the  sur- 
vivors in  the  movement  obtained  a  new  patent  from  the  Company 
for  the  land  which  was  thenceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Plantation,  "provided  that  the  heirs  of  the  said  Christopher  Lawne 
be  no  way  prejudiced  thereby".^ 

Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  name  of  one  of  our  Counties.  Its 
original  name  was  Warraskoyack,  a  name  spelt  in  many  ways. 
Under  this  name,  this  Hundred,  together  with  Bennett's  Plantation, 
was  probably  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  1632.^" 

Berkley  Hundred  was  founded  on  February  13th,  1619,  by  Rich- 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  145. 

'Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  211. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  619. 

■*  Historic  Gardens  of  Virginia,  p.  42. 

"  Same,  p.  44. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  299. 

'  Same,  p.  314. 

*  Same,  p.  291. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  414. 
"Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  154. 
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ard  Berkley.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Muriel  Throckmorton, 
and  so  he  may  have  been  a  relative  of  Raleigh's  wife.  Associated 
with  him  in  this  matter  were  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  George  Thorpe  and  John  Smythe  of  Nibley.  Richard  Berk- 
ley was  an  ancestor  of  Norborne  Berkley,  Baron  de  Botetourt,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony  at  a  later  date. 

Their  plantation  was  called  "the  town  and  Hundred  of  Berkley".^ 
It  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  next  to,  and  west  of  Westover. 
It  contained  8,000  acres,  twelve  and  a  half  square  miles. 

To  this  settlement  were  sent,  by  the  Margaret  of  Bristol,  on  Sep- 
tember 16th,  1 6 19,  thirty-five  emigrants  and  supplies.  Their  names 
are  all  preserved.^ 

Sir  William  Throckmorton  assigned  his  interest  in  the  Hundred 
to  William  Tracy,  on  May  7th,  1620,  and  on  August  28th,  1620,  new 
articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  between  the  four  owners, 
Berkley,  Thorpe,  Tracy  and  Smith.^ 

Captain  John  Woodliffe  was  appointed  by  the  owners  commander 
of  the  settlement.  To  him  were  given  ordinances,  directions  and  in- 
structions for  the  government  of  the  men  and  servants  who  were  to 
be  there.'* 

On  January  29th,  1620,  fifty  more  persons  arrived  here.^  In  1623, 
John  Smythe  agreed  to  send  over  for  the  servants  in  this  Hundred 
f  100.^ 

This  Hundred  was  not  old  enough  to  have  been  represented  in  the 
first  Assembly  of  1619,  and  it  is  never  represented  at  all  separately 
in  the  Assemblies,  at  least,  not  under  the  name  of  Berkley  Hundred. 
It  was  so  close,  that  it  was  probably  included  in  the  Westover  repre- 
sentation. 

The  next  thing  we  know  definitely  about  this  Hundred  is  that  it 
was  sold  as  a  whole  to  William  Tucker  and  others  sometime  before 
February  9th,  1636,  and  a  patent  was  obtained  by  the  purchasers 
from  the  Colony.^ 

At  a  later  period  this  property  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
well  known  Harrison  family,  and  here  was  born  William  Henry 
Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States. 

*  Brown's    Genesis   of   the    United    States,    Vol.    2,    p.    828;    First    Republic    in 
America,  p.  297. 
"  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  371. 
'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  1005. 
"  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  345. 
^  Same,  p.  413. 
"  Same,  p.  537. 
'State  Land  Ofiice,  Vol.  i,  p.  410. 
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It  has  now  passed  into  other  hands,  but  the  name  Berkley  still 
remains  firmly  attached  to  the  plantation. 

Here  is  still  to  be  seen  the  handsome  old  home  of  the  Harrisons, 
overlooking  the  river. 


Bartlett's  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Virginia 
Company  in  a  manner  to  indicate  it  was  one  of  the  earliest.^ 

In  1619,  it  is  included  with  Smith's  Hundred  and  Martin's  Hun- 
dred as  places  already  settled,  and  the  Indians  well  acquainted  with 
them.  It  was  proposed  to  have  each  of  these  Hundreds  take  charge  of 
some  of  the  Indian  children  for  educating  and  instructing  them  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  promised  that  Bartlett's  Hundred  would  take  two 
or  three.  This  prominent  man  was  thus  presumably  the  head  of  this 
Hundred. 

This  Hundred  must  have  lasted  but  a  short  time.  We  cannot  locate 
it,  and  it  was  not  represented  in  the  first  Assembly  of  16 19,  nor  in 
later  ones,  nor  is  it  given  in  the  list  of  places  where  persons  were 
killed  in  the  massacre  of  1622.  It  was  probably  soon  sold  and  the 
locality  known  under  some  other  name.  Its  area  also  is  unknown  to 
the  writer. 

The  only  reference  we  know  of  which  indicates  Brandon  to  have 
also  been  a  Hundred,  is  found  in  the  list  of  places  where  persons  were 
slain  in  the  massacre  of  1622.  Here  it  is  said  that  seven  were  killed 
at  "Martin's  Brandon  Hundred".^  So  we  are  authorized  to  include 
this  fine  old  estate  also  among  the  Hundreds. 

Its  area  was  originally  6.000  acres,  increased  later  to  7,000.^ 

Stanley  Hundred  was  in  James  City  County,  on  the  west  side  of 
Warwick  River.  It  was  another  of  Sir  George  Yeardley's  planta- 
tions, and  included  part  of  Mulberry  Island  in  its  1000  acres. 

This  property  was  acquired  by  Sir  George  in  1626,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  develop  it.  He  died  in  1627,  and  the  following  year  his  widow 
sold  it  to  Thomas  Flint.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  John 
Brewer,  who  left  it  by  his  will  to  his  son  John.* 

This  Hundred  had  a  much  longer  life  than  the  others.    It  had  its 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  311. 
^  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  75. 

'  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprints,  VI.,  pp.  223-226;   Historic  Vir- 
ginia Houses  and  Churches,  Lancaster,  p.  68. 

*  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  238,  and  map  p.  201. 
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churchwardens/  This  fact  would  imply  a  regular  church,  and  all  the 
other  features  of  a  fully  developed  Hundred. 

In  1 63 1,  fifty  acres  were  given  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  a 
common  unto  the  inhabitants  of  this  Hundred.  John  Harlowe  later 
on  obtained  a  patent  for  the  50  acres,  but  the  validity  of  this  patent, 
making  it  private  property,  was  contested  by  Miles  Carey,  who  con- 
tended that  the  land  belonged  as  a  common  to  the  Hundred. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  appealed  to  the  Grand  Assembly, 
and  it  was  decided  in  1660,  that  the  land  belonged  still  to  Stanley 
Hundred,  and  that  the  patent  was  void.^ 

In  the  Assembly  of  1630,  Thomas  Flint  and  John  Brewer  were 
the  representatives  "for  Warwick  River".  This  we  suppose  was  an 
arrangement  by  which  Flint  represented  the  people  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  Brewer,  those  on  the  east.  Mulberry  Island  was 
separately  represented.^ 

These  Burgesses  were  probably  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  large 
land-owners  in  the  localities  represented. 

On  the  Eastern  Shore  we  are  told  of  one  Hundred,  St.  George's, 
whose  name  lingered  long  after  its  political  significance  had  passed 
away.^  Its  name  is  all  we  know  of  this  Hundred.  It  was  no  doubt 
formed  not  long  before  the  Counties  were  established  and  its  powers 
were  superseded  by  Accomac  County. 

What  was  the  status  of  the  other  places  represented  in  these  early 
Assemblies  does  not  appear  from  their  names.  We  have  to  look  for 
it  in  the  political  development  of  the  Colony.  It  is  a  quaint  set  of 
names  given  us  in  these  lists :  Ar-ro-hat-tock,  Wy-an-oake,  Chec-ho- 
hom-i-ney,  Pas-bey-heighes,  Neck  of  Land,  Archer's  Hope,  Smythe's 
Mount,  Hog  Island,  Harropp,  Denbigh,  War-ros-quy-oake,  Nutmeg 
Quarter,  Accawmack,  Kis-ky-ak,  Cawse's  Care,  Curies,  Peryes  Point, 
Mounts  Bay,  Water's  Creek,  Saxon's  Goale,  He  of  Kent,  Jordan's 
Journey,  Chaplin's  Choice,  Pace's  Paines,  and  Mulberry  Island,  a 
mixture  of  English  and  Indian.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  locate  these  places,  but  aside  from  our 
present  theme. 

The  whole  Colony  was  represented  of  course  in  the  Assembly,  by 
plantations  and  other  well  known  places,  or  by  general  areas.  All 
this  was  under  the  Magna  Charta  of  Virginia,  as  it  has  been  called, 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  145. 
^  Same,  p.  548. 
'  Same,  p.  148. 

*  Bruce's  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  vol.  2, 
p.  290. 
'Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i,  pp.  138,  148,  154,  178,  202. 
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which  was  granted  by  the  London  Company,  giving  the  Colony  a 
certain  amount  of  local,  representative,  self-government. 

A  distinction  has  been  noted  in  the  way  the  Hundreds  were  owned, 
and  the  way  the  Particular  Plantations  were  owned.  The  Hundreds 
were  owned  by  the  adventurers,  that  is,  investors  in  England,  as  well 
as  by  the  immigrants ;  the  Particular  Plantations  were  owned  by  the 
planters.^ 

We  ha\e  named  all  the  Hundreds  which  we  have  seen  referred  to 
under  that  name.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  others,  but  they 
could  not  have  been  of  great  importance  or  they  would  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Acts  of  Assembly. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  note  that  Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  Sir 
George  Yeardley  were  the  great  promoters  of  the  Hundreds.  Dale 
founded  Henrico  and  its  satellites,  and  Bermuda  Hundred  and  its 
satellites;  while  Sir  George  served  as  lieutenant  to  Dale  at  Bermuda 
Hundred,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Smith's  Hundred,  and  Captain 
of  it  for  several  years,  was  also  interested  in  Berkley  Hundred,  and 
was  owner  of  Flowerdew  Hundred  and  Stanley  Hundred. 

The  establishment  of  the  Counties  was  the  death  of  the  Hundreds, 
not  that  the  act  which  created  them  abolished  the  Hundreds,  but  it 
made  them  unnecessary.^  The  Hundred  Court  was  superseded  by  the 
County  Court,  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Counties  superseded  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Hundreds,  and  the  sheriffs,  sergeants  and  bailiffs  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  made  the  other  Hundred  officers  unnecessary. 
The  counties,  the  Act  said,  were  to  be  governed  as  the  shires  in  Eng- 
land. Thus  local  government  throughout  the  Colony  was  established 
on  an  uniform  basis,  without  the  aid  of  the  Hundreds. 

Those  that  held  out  till  the  last,  and  were  represented  as  such  in 
the  Assembly  until  the  County  representation  superseded  them,  were 
Henrico,  Shirley  Hundred.  Flowerdew  Hundred,  Martin's  Hundred, 
and  Stanley  Hundred.^ 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  of  the  weak 
condition  of  the  Company  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  these  pri- 
vate plantations,  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Hun- 
dreds saved  the  Colony.*  » 

Their  political  importance  gone,  the  Hundreds  no  doubt  soon 
passed  into  mere  private  ownership,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  of 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  6"i. 

°  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.   i,  pp.  224,  238. 

■^  Same,  Vol.  i,  p.  202. 

*  Records  of  the  V^irginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  350. 


RICHARD    MARTIN,    ESQUIRE. 

A  learned  lawyer,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  his  time.  Chosen  to  welcome  King  James  to  London 
on  May  7th,  1603.  Member  of  Parliament,  and  Member 
of  the  Council  for  Virginia  under  the  second  charter. 

In  May,  1614,  he  made  a  noted  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
Virginia  Colony  before  Parliament.  Martin's  Hundred  in 
Virginia  was  named  after  him. 
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Berkley  Hundred,  which  was  sold  as  a  whole ;  or  they  were  divided 
among  their  stockholders,  or  their  lands  were  subdivided,  and  sold  to 
private  persons. 

The  Hundreds  had  feelings  and  a  preference  for  avoiding  respon- 
sibility and  trouble  just  like  human  beings.  We  learn  that  in  1620, 
when  the  Company  in  England  w^as  considering  the  best  disposition 
nf  £550  given  by  one  who  called  himself  "Dust  and  Ashes",  it  is 
stated  that  the  corporation  of  Smith's  Hundred  very  well  accepted  of 
the  charge  of  infidels'  ^  children  recommended  unto  them  by  the 
Court.  But  in  16 19,  it  offered  f  100  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  such 
children. 

Later  on,  in  1621,  the  donor  of  the  money  wrote  that  "the  gentle- 
men of  Southampton  Hundred  have  undertaken  the  disposing  of  the 
said  £550,"  but  it  had  not  been  done  according  to  his  wishes. 

"Whereupon  the  Court,"  after  a  large  and  serious  deliberation  how 
the  said  money  might  be  best  employed  to  the  use  intended,  at  length 
resolved  that  it  was  fittest  to  be  entertained  by  the  Societies  of  South- 
ampton Hundred  and  Martin's  Hundred,  and  each  to  undertake  a 
certain  number  of  the  infidels'  children  to  be  brought  up  by  them,  and 
amongst  them  in  Christian  religion  and  some  good  trade  to  live  by 
according  to  the  donor's  religious  desire.  But  Martin's  Hundred 
desired  to  be  excused  by  reason  their  plantation  was  sorely  weakened 
and  as  then  in  much  confusion.  Whereupon  it  being  pressed  that 
Southampton  Hundred  should  undertake  the  whole,  they  also  con- 
sidering together  with  the  weight,  the  difficulty  also  and  hazard  of 
the  business  were  likewise  very  unwilling  to  undertake  the  managing 
thereof,  and  offered  an  addition  of  £100  more  unto  the  former  sum 
of  £550  that  it  might  not  be  put  upon  them.  But  being  earnestly 
pressed  thereunto  by  the  Court,  and  finding  no  other  means  how 
to  set  forward  that  great  work,  yielded  in  fine  to  accept  thereof."  ^ 

'  The  Indians. 

^  The  Virginia  Company  in  formal  meeting. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  318,  585-587. 
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THE  GREAT  LAND  OWNERS 

THE  records  of  the  Virginia  Company  abound  with  references 
to  grants  of  land  here,  but  they  generally  give  only  the  name  of 
the  person  who  is  to  get  the  land,  without  saying  how  much  it  is,  nor 
where  located.  These  details  were  perfected  by  the  grant  itself  when 
drawn  up  and  ready  to  be  delivered.  So  we  do  not  get  much  help 
from  those  Records,  and  have  to  gather  our  information  from  other 
sources. 

This  is  only  a  partial  and  wholly  inadequate  treatment  that  we  feel 
able  to  give  of  this  extensive  subject,  but  the  theme  is  interesting; 
and  to  gather  in  one  place  even  some  little  about  it  may  be  worth 
while. 

The  steps  by  which  the  roots  of  private  ownership  were  struck  in  a 
vast  wilderness  by  our  English  ancestors  has  been  partly  presented 
in  the  Chapter  on  the  Establishment  of  Private  Property.  We  now 
propose  to  see  who  were  they  who  acquired,  or  later  became  entitled 
to,  some  few  of  the  largest  of  the  tracts  of  land  in  Virginia. 

We  wholly  disregard  chronological  order  in  this  chapter,  and  con- 
cern ourselves  mainly  with  the  ownership  of  several  of  the  better 
known  places  and  persons,  without  regard  to  the  time  of  their  acqui- 
sition, or  location  in  the  State.  Some  of  the  owners,  too,  are  men- 
tioned more  on  account  of  the  interest  attaching  to  them  personally, 
than  to  the  size  of  their  estates. 

Before  the  Civil  W^ar  the  conditions  which  existed  in  regard  to 
the  ownership  of  land  here  are  sometimes  described  as  baronial.  W^e 
will  here  see  what  the  size  of  some  of  these  baronies  were,  and  who 
owned  them. 

The  people  who  came  to  Virginia  did  not  come  for  nothing.  The 
English  race  has  attached  great  value  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil ; 
and  to  acquire  parts  of  it  was  one  of  the  great  inducements  held  out 
by  the  Company  to  those  who  would  come.  They  were  to  be  paid  for 
coming,  and  bringing  others  with  them,  by  the  land  in  Virginia. 
The  land  here  was  regarded,  and  dealt  with,  as  a  vast  fund  which 
could  and  would  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
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Colony.  And  those  already  here  loved  to  increase  their  holdings, 
lands  and  slaves  being  the  most  generally  regarded  forms  of  wealth. 

Entailed  estates,  which  were  favored  by  our  ancestors/  and  the 
rule  of  primogeniture  tended  to  produce  large  landed  estates  and  pre- 
serve them  in  the  families  to  which  they  belonged. 

Many  of  the  fine  old  houses  which  we  are  to  mention  were  the 
manor  houses  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  broad  acres  tied  tightly 
to  them,  and  intended  to  be  their  support  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. And  this  system  continued  through  the  whole  colonial  period 
down  to  the  Revolution,  when  our  laws  were  revised. 

On  the  ocean  side  of  Cape  Charles,  nearly  at  its  end,  is  an  island, 
which,  in  16 14,  must  have  been  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  as  it  is 
known  as  Dale's  Gift.  It  is  also  called  Smith's  Island,  being  named 
after  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company." 

Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  been  carried  there  by  Captain  Samuel  Ar- 
gall,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Dale  spent  three  days  exploring  the  island.  He  found  abundance  of 
fish  in  the  surrounding  w'aters,  and  he  decided  to  undertake  the 
making  of  salt  here  from  the  sea-water.  A  settlement  of  seventeen 
men,  under  Lieutenant  Craddock,  spent  their  time  fishing  and  mak- 
ing salt. 

This  island,  about  five  miles  long  by  a  mile  or  so  wide,  is  thus 
among  the  earliest  private  estates  acquired  in  Virginia.^ 

Sir  Thomas  Dale  also  acquired  another  tract  of  generous  dimen- 
sions. His  settlement  at  Henrico  was  on  a  tract  of  5,000  acres,  which 
we  presume  belonged  to  him,  although  the  Hundred  there  estab- 
lished seems  to  have  been  fostered  as  an  agency  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, men  already  in  Virginia  being  sent  there  to  occupy,  develop 
and  fortify  it,  yet  the  soil  itself  might  have  been  the  private  property 
of  Dale. 

Captain  Thomas  Savage  received  a  gift,  in  16 19,  from  Deb-a-dea- 
von.  King  of  the  Accomac  Indians,  of  a  tract  of  nine  thousand  acres, 
in  Northampton  County,  stretching  across  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  gift  from  an  Indian  was  not  the  usual  way  that  titles  were 
acquired  by  private  persons,  which  was  from  the  Company,  and  later 
from  the  Colony.   Indeed  the  idea  was  resented  by  the  Company  that 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  5,  p.  414. 
^Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  173. 

^  Same,  p.  229;  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  254;  Bruce's 
Economic  Historj'  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vol.  2,  p.  483, 
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land  could  be  thus  conveyed,  as  it  constituted  an  impeachment  of  the 
claims  of  the  Company,  to  recognize  any  title  in  the  Indians.^ 

The  plan  adopted  was  for  the  Company,  or  the  Colony,  to  purchase 
the  tracts  from  the  Indians,  and  then  it  would  sell  parts  of  it  to  the 
settlers. 

The  Eastern  Shore,  however,  was  far  from  Jamestown,  and  this 
grant  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  included  in  the  statement  that 
certain  persons  had  planted  there,  but  no  patents  had  been  granted 
them.^  Savage  was  a  person  of  especial  merit,  and  the  Company  was 
no  doubt  willing  enough  to  have  the  area  occupied  by  the  white  men 
increased,  and  so  may  therefore  have  overlooked  the  irregularity 
of  the  Indian  gifts  there,  for  there  were  others. 

So  this  gift  was  given  full  legal  effect.  Thomas  Savage  occupied 
and  enjoyed  the  land  for  his  life,  and  it  descended  to  members  of  his 
family  for  many  generations,  until  finally  it  w^as  all  sold  by  them. 

This  same  year,  1619,  the  celebrated  estate  of  Westover  was  laid 
out  by  Captain  Francis  West  for  his  nephew,  Henry  West,  the  fourth 
Lord  Delaware,  as  son  and  heir  to  his  father,  the  late  Lord  Governor, 
who  had  died  the  year  before.  But  the  grant  for  the  property  was 
not  completed,  for  some  reason,  at  that  time.^  This,  however,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  title,  and  the  transaction  which  fixed  the  name  of 
West  to  the  property,  which  afterwards  passed,  in  part,  to  Captain 
Thomas  Pawlett,  who  patented  2,000  acres  of  this  plantation,  in 
1637.  After  his  death  his  brother.  Lord  John  Pawlett.  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  Theodoric  Bland,  whose  two  sons,  Theodoric  and  Richard, 
after  his  death  in  1674,  sold  1,200  acres  of  it  to  William  Byrd.^ 

How  large  the  original  tract  was  which  was  assigned  to  the  heir 
of  so  eminent  a  man  as  Lord  Delaware,  and  whose  services  to  the 
Company  were  so  distinguished,  we  have  not  heard. 

From  what  we  know  in  other  cases  it  is  probable  that  this  name 
Westover  was  given  in  memory  and  honor  of  some  other  estate  of 
the  same  name  belonging  to  the  West  family  in  England.  Many  of 
our  names  of  places  and  things  are  thus  explained.  Shadwell,  for 
instance,  in  Albemarle  County,  one  of  the  estates  in  the  Jefferson 
family,  where  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born,  took  its  name  from  a 
street  in  London,  on  which  his  grandmother  lived.'' 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  94-95;  Bruce's  Economic  His- 
tory of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  489. 

^  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  see  Appendix. 
^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  324. 

*  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  p.  228. 
'English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,  Alexander  Brown,  p.  no. 
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John  West  and  Nathaniel  West,  brothers  of  Lord  Delaware,  as 
we  have  seen  each  had  a  plantation  at  Westover,  probably  parts  of 
the  tract  originally  assigned  to  Lord  Delaware. 

In  161 5,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  provisions  in  their  towns,  sev- 
eral of  the  Indian  chiefs  mortgaged  to  the  English,  for  four  or  five 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  divisions  of  the  county  as  large  as  an  Eng- 
lish shire. ^ 

And  in  161 7,  there  was  presented  to  Sir  George  Yeardley  a  large 
body  of  land  at  Wyanoke.^  He  also  owned  3,700  acres  at  Hungar's, 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  granted  him  by  order  of  court,  before  March, 
1625.^ 

To  the  Earl  of  Southampton  there  were  given  in  1623,  2,000  acres, 
that  is,  twenty  shares  "Old  Adventure",  that  is,  an  allowance  of  land 
regularly  made  to  those  who  had  come  over  before  or  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  This  was  in  recognition  of  his 
great  services  to  the  Colony."* 

And,  at  the  same  time  there  was  given  another  2,000  acres  to  Sir 
Edwin  Sands,  for  the  same  reason.  Both  of  these  grants  were  to  be 
located  wherever  the  grantees  desired,  provided  no  other  person's 
rights  were  affected,  and  to  be  taken  whenever  it  suited  them.' 

In  April,  16 19,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of 
Treasurer,  there  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Company  since  its  beginning,  twenty  great  shares,  en- 
titling him  to  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Virginia,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  to  the  Company.*^ 

Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  was  on  November  15th,  1620,  granted 
fifteen  shares  entitling  him  to  750  acres,  or  1500  if  they  were  great 
shares.  They  were  granted  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  service.^ 

Before  the  gift  mentioned  above,  there  had  already  been  given  to 
Sir  Edwin  Sands,  "in  regard  to  the  extraordinary  well  deserving", 
of  this  officer,  2,000  acres,  on  May  2,  162 1.  He  also  owned  other 
land  here.  The  gift,  the  Company  declared,  was  in  no  measure  ade- 
quate to  his  deserts.'* 

*  Bruce's  Economic  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  490. 
^  Same,  p.  49. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  625, 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  488;  Bruce's  Economic  History 
of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vol.  i,  p.  512. 
°  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  489. 
®  Same,  Vol.  i,  pp.  213-214. 
'  Same,  pp.  214,  427. 
"  Same,  pp.  469,  487. 
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To  Captain  Each  there  was  given  500  acres,  on  March  13,  1622, 
for  his  care  in  transporting  persons  to  Virginia/ 

To  Nicholas  Ferrar,  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  Company,  there 
was  given  on  February  4,  1624,  2,000  acres  for  his  services.^ 

To  Maurice  Berkley  there  was  given  on  the  same  day  as  the  above, 
800  acres  for  the  service  he  and  his  deceased  father  had  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  Iron  Works  in  Virginia.'* 

Before  1622,  the  peninsula  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  James, 
in  what  is  now  W  arwick  County,  some  five  and  a  half  miles  long,  and 
known  from  the  earliest  times  as  Mulberry  Island,  was  acquired  by 
John  Rolfe  after  his  third  marriage. 

Particular  Plantations,  that  is,  estates  owned  by  persons  who  set- 
tled on  them,  in  contradistinction  to  Hundreds,  which  might  be 
wholly  owned  by  investors  in  England,  and  also  lacking  the  legal 
construction  of  Hundreds,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Records 
of  the  Company.    They  were  generally  5,000  acres  in  area. 

Thus,  the  town  of  Ipswich,  the  capitol  of  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
situated  some  sixty-four  miles  northeast  of  London,  on  the  river 
Orwell,  having  paid  in  £100  to  the  Company,  though  still  indebted 
to  it  for  another  hundred,  asked  for,  and  obtained,  a  patent  for  a 
Particular  Plantation."* 

Sir  Richard  Bulkley,  having  paid  in  £25,  and  intending  to  send 
over  at  his  own  cost  one  hundred  persons,  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
F^articular  Plantation.'  This  Plantation  was  to  consist  of  "Elizabeth 
Island",  near  "Cape  Codd",  which  the  marginal  note  locates  at 
Elizabeth  City. 

Sir  Richard  W'orsley,  and  his  associates,  obtained  a  patent  for  an- 
other: and.  Captain  William  Neuce  for  himself  alone,  another.*' 

Captain  ^Mathew  Somers  undertaking  to  transport  one  hundred 
persons  into  Virginia  and  plant  them  upon  a  Particular  Plantation,  a 
patent  was  granted  him  for  that  ])urpose."  If  he  carried  out  the  plan 
he  should  have  received  5.000  acres,  50  acres  for  each  person  trans- 
ported. 

Lady  Dale,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas,  likewise  obtained  such  a 
patent,  to  be  located  where  she  desired,  provided  the  land  there  had 
not  been  granted  to  some  one  else.^ 

^  Same,  p.  619. 

'  Same,  Vol.  2,  p.  516. 

^  Same,  p.  517. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  I,  p.  418. 
°  Same,  pp.  449,  466,  485. 

"  Same,  p.  466. 
'  Same,  p.  474. 

*  Same,  pp.  483,  491. 
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Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  his  associates ;  Sir  John  Bouchere,  and 
Ralph  Hamor.  each  obtained  patents.^ 

Sir  Charles  North,  Captain  William  Welden,  Mr.  Caps,  Robert 
Moston,  Mr,  Crowe,  Mr.  Leninge,  Henry  Southey,  and  Captain 
Nathaniel  Basse,  each  undertaking  to  transport  one  hundred  persons, 
received  their  patents  for  Particular  Plantations." 

Captain  William  Neuce,  for  transporting,  or  undertaking  to  trans- 
port, one  thousand  persons  to  Virginia,  in  1621,  was  granted  a  Par- 
ticular Plantation  covering  50,000  acres.  This  is  mentioned  more 
fully  further  on.^ 

Sir  George  Yeardley,  and  his  associates,  undertaking  to  transport 
three  hundred  persons,  must  have  been  entitled  to  a  Particular  Plan- 
tation of  15,000  acres. ^ 

Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  "a  Brother  of  this  Company",  also  re- 
ceived his  patent  for  a  Particular  Plantation.^ 

Mr.  Edmond  Wynn,  "an  ancient  adventurer",  was  also  deemed 
entitled  to  such  a  patent  f  and,  John  Palmer  for  undertaking  to  trans- 
port one  hundred  persons.^  was  entitled  to  another. 

For  this  same  consideration,  patents  for  Particular  Plantations 
were  granted  to  Thomas  Moore,  Edward  Hurd,  Richard  Norwood. 
John  Zouch,  Edward  Prinn,  Clement  Dilke  and  John  Procter,  they 
undertaking  to  transport  that  number  of  persons,  with  sufficient  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  for  the  cultivating  of  their  own  lands. ^ 

And  we  suppose  it  was  this  same  consideration  for  the  grants  to 
John  Fells,  John  Blyth,  Mr.  Roper  and  Mr.  Fitz  Jeffery.^ 

John  Newport  received  a  confirmation  of  his  claim  to  32  shares, 
"descended  unto  him  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Captain  Christopher 
Newport."  ^°  This  would  entitle  him  to  at  least  1,600  acres. 

The  size  of  John  Whincop's  patent  we  do  not  know.^^ 

The  dates  of  these  Particular  Plantation  Patents  were  from  16 19 
to  1623. 

These  transactions,  remote  as  they  now  appear,  are  yet  the  founda- 

^  Same,  pp.  483,  492. 

'  Same,  pp.  547,  575,  579,  624, 

'  Same,  pp.  446-447,  462,  466;  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  956. 

"  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  579. 

"  Same,  p.  624. 

*  Same,  p.  632. 

'  Same,  Vol.  2,  p.  122. 
'  Same,  pp.  412,  428,  457. 

•  Same,  p.  428. 
"  Same,  p.  428. 

"  Same,  Vol.  i,  p.  228. 
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tions  on  which  rest  the  rights  of  the  present  owners  of  these  lands ; 
and  their  boundary  hnes,  laid  out  now  over  three  centuries  ago,  are 
no  doubt  in  myriads  of  cases  represented  to-day  by  hedge-rows,  line- 
ditches,  the  location  of  roads,  the  boundaries  of  Parishes  and  Magis- 
terial Districts,  and  in  some  cases  even  of  the  Counties,  whose  origin 
is  now  wholly  unknown,  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  long  forgotten  past. 

There  have  been  but  few  breaks  of  title  to  land  in  Virginia,  those 
only  which  were  taken  from  British  subjects  in  the  Revolutionary 
W'ar,^  so  these  transactions  lie  at  the  base  of  the  title  to  a  large  part  of 
the  land  in  the  older,  the  eastern,  portion  of  our  State,  and,  having 
originated  before  the  creation  of  the  Counties,  in  1634,  when  the  pub- 
lic recordation  of  titles  in  the  Courts  of  the  several  Counties  began, 
and  being  based  on  the  transactions  of  the  Virginia  Company,  whose 
records  in  large  part  are  lost,  there  is  no  way,  in  most  cases,  of  as- 
cending to  the  origin  of  these  titles. 

The  possession  by  the  owners  of  the  original  grants  themselves 
would  be  the  only  way  to  show  the  complete  chain  of  title.  We  have 
seen  one  such,  the  grant  of  Brandon. 

The  rate  of  passage  from  England  to  Virginia  was  £6  per  man, 
and  £3  per  ton  for  merchandise."  Money  being  worth  much  more 
then  than  it  is  now,  the  grantees  of  these  lands  certainly  did  not  get 
them  for  nothing,  when  the  consideration  for  them  consisted  in 
bringing  people  over  here. 

In  1 6 18,  John  Bailey  is  said  to  have  settled  on  Hog  Island,  on  the 
James,  having  patented  600  acres  there.  His  daughter  Mary  married 
Randall  Holt,  and  their  son,  Randall  Holt,  patented  1,022  acres  here 
in  1650,  and  1,450  acres  in  1679,  The  Island  remained  the  property 
of  the  Holt  family  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. ^ 

In  1836,  Hog  Island  was  described,  along  with  Chipokes  and 
Claremont,  as  one  of  the  three  most  "conspicuous''  estates  in  Surry. ^ 

Pace's  Pains,  nearly  opposite  Jamestown,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James,  was  a  tract  of  600  acres  granted  to  Richard  Pace,  in  1620. 

*  Proceedings  were  begun  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  to  confiscate  the 
lands  of  those  who  had  been  identified  with  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
We  have  seen  the  volume  relating  to  this  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  but  the  proceeding  was  halted  by  the  action  of  Congress,  the 
northern  Democrats,  by  a  narrow  margin  of  votes,  put  a  stop  to  it. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  466,  620. 

^  Old  Surry,  by  A.  W.  Bohannan,  Plummer  Printing  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  p.  13. 

■*  Same,  p.  16. 
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It  was  at  this  place  that  the  Indian,  Chanco,  Hved,  who  revealed  the 
plot  to  massacre  the  settlers  in  1622} 

Swann's  Point,  opposite  Jamestown,  was  1,200  acres,  patented 
November  5th,  1635,  by  William  Swann." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Flood,  as  he  was  later  called,  in  1639 
patented  a  tract  of  2,100  acres  in  Surry,  then  a  part  of  James  City 
County.  He  was  the  Indian  interpreter  for  the  Colony,  as  well  as  a 
Burgess.   His  place  was  known  as  Flood's.^ 

Wakefield,  the  earliest  home  in  Virginia  of  the  Harrison  family, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  "one  time  large  estate"  on  the  James,  adjoining 
Claremont,  but  its  size  is  not  given.  It  was  owned  in  1635,  by  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Burgess  and  Clerk  of  the  Council.^ 

Scotland  Neck,  on  the  James,  comprised  1,960  acres  patented  by 
Henry  Hart  well  in  1687.^ 

Chestnut  Farm  covered  1,800  acres  patented  by  William  Edwards, 
in  1657.  It  was  bounded  by  Sunken  Marsh,  which  ran  between  it 
and  Chipokes.^ 

Thomas  Jones,  at  an  early  date  patented  2,1 19  acres  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nottoway  River,  partly  in  what  is  now  Dinwiddie  County,  and 
partly  in  Surry.  Surry  then  extending  much  further  south  than  it 
does  now.^ 

In  1620,  the  Sommer  Islands  Company  requested  a  grant  of  40,000 
acres,  asking  that  it  be  near  Roanoke  Island,  so  as  to  be  on  the  coast, 
nearest  to  their  other  holdings  in  the  Bermudas,  or  Sommer  Islands. 
We  presume  the  grant  was  made,  as  the  Company  favored  it.^  It  also 
received  a  further  grant  of  a  thousand  acres.* 

John  Farrer,  the  Deputy  Treasurer  (Vice  President)  of  the  Com- 
pany, for  services  rendered  the  Company,  received  shares  entitling 
him  to  2,000  acres  in  May,  1622  ;  a  gift  from  the  Company  of  2,000 
more  for  his  valuable  labors  for  the  Company,  in  November  1623; 
and  was  entitled  to  2,000  more  for  persons  he  had  imported  :  and  was 
given  2,000  more  on  November  19th,  1623.^" 

Daniel  Gookin,  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  was  entitled  to  15,000  acres 

*  Same,  pp.  22,  23. 
^  Same,  p.  21. 

^  Same,  pp.  26,  60. 

*  Same,  p.  27. 
'  Same,  p.  31. 

*  Same,  p.  32. 
'  Same,  p.  10. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  420,  425. 

*  Same,  p.  492. 

"  Same,  Vol.  2,  pp.  31,  154,  480,  490,  507. 
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for  the  transportation  of  300  persons/  Thirteen  hundred  acres  of 
his  were  located  and  planted  at  Newport  News. 

Thomas  Rolfe,  the  son  of  Pocahontas,  owned  1,200  acres  on 
Gray's  Creek,  on  which  was  built  Smith's  Fort,  in  1608  or  1609,  and 
later  the  Warren  home.^ 

Bowler  Cocke,  gentleman,  acquired  in  1731,  2,400  acres  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James  and  on  Muddy  Creek.  This  lies  now  in  Cum- 
berland County,  and  includes  the  estate  of  Oakland,  with  its  remark- 
ably beautiful  trees. ^ 

Col.  William  Cabell,  (1730-1798)  owned  an  estate  in  Nelson 
County,  known  as  Union  Hill,  stretching  about  ten  miles  on  the 
James  River,  and  embracing  25,000  acres.  In  1873,  Union  Hill  was 
bought  by  Alexander  Brown,  the  distinguished  Virginia  historian  so 
often  quoted  in  this  series."* 

Oatlands,  in  Loudoun  County,  near  Leesburg,  the  property  of 
George  Carter,  in  1800,  comprised  5.000  acres. ^ 

William  Randolph  of  Tuckahoe,  in  1735,  acquired  2,400  acres  in 
Albemarle  County,  which  became  the  home  of  his  son,  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph,  and  his  son  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  and  was  widely 
known  as  Edge  Hill.*' 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  owned  30,000  acres,  patented 
in  1620.^ 

Captain  Christopher  Newport  owned  land  supposed  to  lie  at  New- 
port News,  later  granted  to  his  son  on  account  of  £400  due  to  l)e 
given  to  his  father  by  the  Company.^ 

Captain  Christopher  Newport's  widow  received  3,500  acres,  on  ac- 
count of  the  services  of  her  husband.® 

The  Indian  College  acquired  the  Coxen-Dale  lands  and  ten  thou- 
sand acres  in  addition,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James. ^" 

William  Ewins  owned,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  opposite 
Jamestown,  1,000  acres. 

Captain  Wm.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Jos.  Rolfe  owned,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James,  1,700  acres. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  562. 

'Lancaster's   Historic   Virginia   Homes   and   Chnrches,   p.   57.    J.   B.   Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  1915. 
'  Same,  173. 

*  Same,  p.  199. 
'  Same,  p.  375. 
'  Same,  p.  395. 

'Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  921. 
'  Same,  p.  958. 

*  Same,  p.  958. 

'"Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  322. 
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Daniel  Gookin  had  1,300  acres  at  Newport  News. 

Beginning  at  Cape  Henry,  and  running  west  along  the  shore,  to 
Willoughby  Beach  Point,  much  if  not  all  of  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
grants  to  Lemuel  Cornick  of  the  Cape  with  5.000  acres ;  Adam  Thor- 
oughgood  of  5,350  acres  around  Lynnha\en  ;'  and,  Captain  Thomas 
Willoughby,  of  3,200  acres  at  Ocean  \'iew  and  Willoughby  Beach. 

South  of  these,  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  was 
William  Moseley's  home  of  Rolleston  Hall  with  over  a  thousand 
acres. 

Richard  Bennett  was  granted  in  1635,  2,000  acres  on  Nansemond 
river  for  the  importation  of  forty  persons. - 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Land  Company,  of  which  George  Washington 
was  a  stockholder,  owned  40,000  acres  around  Lake  Drummond. 
The  land  lay  in  Norfolk  and  Nansemond  Counties. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  in  1622,  Mr. 
Edward  Bennett  was  the  largest  adventurer  that  they  knew  of ;  this 
fact  being  brought  out  in  the  Company's  reply  to  his  request  for  per- 
mission to  have  his  people  return  to  his  plantation  at  War-res-quy- 
oake,  after  the  massacre  of  1622.  They  referred  to  his  great  services 
done  for  the  advancement  of  the  "Plantation",  meaning  the  Colony, 
and  told  the  Governor  and  Council  that  what  courtesies  they  could 
show  him  they  would  accept  as  done  to  the  Company.^ 

Edward  Bennett's  Plantation  was  located  at  a  place  on  the  James 
known  as  "The  Rocks",  later  the  property  of  Dr.  John  W.  Lawson. 
It  contained  2,500  acres. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Counties,  in  1634,  the  County  there  es- 
tablished was  given  the  name  War-ros-quy-oake.^  The  name  of  the 
Plantation  was  changed  to  Isle  of  Wight  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  1620,  when  a  confirmation  "of  their  old  patent''  was  made 
after  the  death  of  Captain  Christopher  Lawne  to  his  successors  or 
associates."''  Then,  when  the  County  was  formed  in  1634.  the  old 
Indian  name  was  adopted,  as  above  stated;  and  afterwards,  in  1637, 
the  county  name  was  changed  to  correspond  with  the  Plantation 
name,*^  and  it  has  been  called  Isle  of  Wight  ever  since. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Basse  and  his  associates  located  their  planta- 
tion in  the  War-ros-quy-oake  County,  on  Pagan  River,  and  known  as 
Basse's  Choice. 

'  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  2,  pp.  421-422. 
^  History  of  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  by  Joseph  B.  Dunn,  p.  19. 
^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  104-105. 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  224. 

"*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  414. 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  577. 
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W'^e  presume  that  these  two  plantations  took  up  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  fourteen  miles  frontage  on  the  James,  covered  now  by  Isle  of 
Wight  County. 

War-ros-quy-oake  was  represented  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
under  that  name  until  the  Hundreds  were  superseded  by  the  County 
system.^ 

Richard  Bennett,  later  Governor  of  the  Colony,  was  a  nephew  of 
Edward  Bennett,  and  was  one  of  its  four  Burgesses,  in  1629.^ 

This  tract  began  at  the  creek  named  for  Captain  Lawne  which 
flows  into  the  James  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lower  part  of  Hog 
Island.  This  creek,  a  private  property  line,  was  adopted  as  the  divi- 
sion line  between  Isle  of  Wight  and  Surry  Counties ;  the  tract  then 
ran  southeasterly  down  the  James. 

To  the  east  of  this,  presumably  taking  in  the  Counties  of  Nanse- 
mond,  Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne,  was  the  tract  granted  by  Sir  John 
Harvey,  the  then  Governor,  to  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Maltravers, 
which  was  "to  bear  a  name  of  a  County  and  be  called  the  County  of 
Norfolk".  This  was  done  on  January  22nd,  1637.  The  description 
of  the  land  in  this  grant  is  not  easy  to  follow  accurately. '"^  It  occurred 
three  years  after  this  part  of  the  Colony  had  already  been  established 
as  the  southern,  and  much  the  larger,  part  of  Elizabeth  City  County, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  part  of  that  county  on  the  south  of  the 
James  to  Norfolk  County,  or,  rather.  New  Norfolk  County,  the  name 
being  changed  on  account  of  this  grant. 

The  location  of  the  land  conveyed  by  the  grant  is  fixed  however 
with  definiteness  by  the  history  of  the  counties  it  covered.  New  Nor- 
folk County  was  referred  to  in  1643.^  New  Norfolk  County  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Norfolk  Counties  in  1638,  and  the 
boundaries  defined  in  1643."  Upper  Norfolk  was  changed  to  Nanse- 
mond  by  1646.^  And  Lower  Norfolk  was  divided  into  Norfolk  and 
Princess  Anne,  in  1691.^ 

So  then  any  grant  that  covered  Norfolk  County,  or  New  Norfolk 
County  in  1637,  really  covered  Nansemond,  Norfolk  and  Princess 
Anne  Counties. 

Louis  Burwell,  in  1648  patented  2,350  acres  on  the  south  side  of 

'  Same,  p.  203. 
^  Same,  p.  139. 

'For  the  full  text  of  this  grant  see  Neill's  Virginia  Carolorum,  pp.  410-413; 
also  p.  135. 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  247. 
^  Same,  p.  247. 
°  Same,  p.  227,. 
'  Same,  p.  228. 
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Rosewell  Creek,  as  Carter's  Creek  was  then  called/  This  was  the 
Carter's  Creek,  or  Eairfield  property,  which  long  remained  in  that 
family.^ 

Argall  Yeardley,  son  of  Sir  George  Yeardley,  on  October  12th, 
1640,  patented  4,000  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  York  River,  then 
known  as  the  Charles. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  patents  on  that  side  of  this  stream.  The 
tract  was  half  a  mile  north  of  Gloncester  Point,  originally  called 
Tyndall's  Point,  and  was  known  as  Tyndall's  Neck. 

Sir  George  Somers  owned  30,000  acres  which  were  allotted  to 
him  "in  recompence  of  his  service  and  disbursements". 

After  his  death  this  land  was  claimed  by  his  nephew,  Captain  Mat- 
thew Somers.'^  Sir  George  had  been  one  of  the  largest  contributors 
to  the  funds  of  the  Company. 

West  Point,  owned  by  Captain  West,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Lord 
Delaware,  at  the  head  of  the  York,  where  the  Pamunkey  and  Matta- 
pony  come  together,  was  a  tract  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres,  ex- 
tending from  river  to  river.'* 

Newington,  in  King  and  Queen  County,  the  seat  of  the  Lumpkin 
family,  and  then  of  the  Braxtons  and  Roanes,  and  now  of  the  Har- 
woods,  was  nearly  1,000  acres  in  area.'' 

Thomas  Todd,  formerly  of  Gloucester  County,  owned,  among 
other  properties,  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of  land  on  the  Mattapony 
River,  and  another  tract  of  about  1,000  acres  on  Dragon  Swamp, 
both  in  King  and  Queen  County.   This  was  before  i/z^.*^ 

Smithfield  was  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  in  King  and  Queen,  left  by 
Mrs.  Mariott  to  St.  Stephen's  Parish  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  parish.^ 

Members  of  the  Walker  family  moved  from  Gloucester  to  King 
and  Queen  County,  after  obtaining  a  grant  for  a  tract  of  land  front- 
ing ten  miles  on  the  Mattapony  ri\'er,  and  running  back  ten  miles  into 
the  forest.  A  part  of  this  tract.  Locust  Grove,  is  still  owned  by  that 
family.^ 

Burnt  Quarter,  in  Dinwiddle  County,  granted  in  early  days  to 

*  Same,  Vol.  3,  p.  95. 

"Lancaster's  Historic   Virginia  Homes  and  Cliurches,  p.  226.    J.   B.   Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,   1915. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  415. 

*  Bagby's  History  of  King  and  Queen  County,  p.  79. 
°  Same,  p.  85. 

°  History  of  King  and  Queen  County,  by  Alfred  Bagley,  The  Neale  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  1908,  p.  52. 
'  History  of  King  and  Queen  County,  p.  68. 

*  Same,  p.  362. 
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Robert  Coleman,  covers  2,390  acres.  The  name  comes  down  from 
Revolutionary  times  when  Tarlton  bnrnt  the  negro  quarters  and  a 
continental  granary,  that  is,  one  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  forces, 
which  were  on  the  property. 

Roger  Delke,  in  1663,  patented  1,000  acres  on  the  Surry  side  of 
Lawne's  creek,  which  divides  that  County  from  Isle  of  Wight, ^  and 
Joseph  Rogers  1,025  acres,  called  Pok-a-tink,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
swamp  of  that  name.^ 

Rich  Xeck.  in  T  awne's  Creek  Parish,  was  an  estate  of  2,250  acres, 
the  early  home  of  the  Rutfin  family,  Robert  Ruffin  receiving  a  grant 
for  it  on  April  20th.  1685.  The  old  dw^elling,  with  quaint  brick  col- 
umns, was  still  standing  in  1927.^ 

The  Royal  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1699,  owned  3,672 
acres  of  land  in  Surry,  south  of  the  Blackwater.^ 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Accomac 
County,  left  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  was  only  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  Samuel  Sandford,  which  he  disposed  of  by  his  will  writ- 
ten in  1710.^ 

Colonel  Henry  Browne,  in  1637  and  1643,  patented  3,150  acres  on 
the  south  side  of  the  James,  just  a  little  west  of  Jamestown.  His 
plantation  was  called  "Four  Mile  Tree",  from  one  of  the  boundaries 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Corporation  of  James  City.  The  property 
remained  in  the  Browne  family  for  two  hundred  years,  their  fine  old 
home  still  standing.^ 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  this  land  was  obtained  from  the 
o\-erseers  of  John  Smith,  deceased,  which  was  first  patented  by  John 
Burrows,  and  called  by  him,  in  1624,  Burrows'  Hill. 

The  four  miles  was  the  distance  from  Jamestown;  and  the  tree 
stood  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Corporation. 

Governor  Berkley's  Green  Spring  home,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  to  the  north-west  of  Jamestown,  had  at  first  nearly  a  thousand 
acres,  increased  later  to  2,934.  It  later  became  the  home  of  the  Lud- 
wells  and  Lees.  The  foundation  only  of  the  house  here,  built  by  a 
later  owner,  William  L.  Lee,  now^  remains.^ 

Clermont,  the  home  of  the  Aliens,  held  sway  over  12,000  acres. 
This  was  only  a  part  of  the  estate  of  one  of  the  later  owners  of  this 

'  Old  Surry,  by  A.  \V.  Bohannan,  Plummer  Printing  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  p.  63. 

*  Same,  p.  64. 
'  Same,  p.  16. 

*  Same,  p.  62. 

°  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  pp.  265-266. 

*  Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,  Lancaster,  p.  58. 
'  Same,  pp.  59-60. 
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fine  property,  Colonel  William  Allen,  Jr.,  who  also  owned  Kings- 
mill,  Jamestown  Island,  Neck  of  Land,  Curie's  Neck,  and  other 
tracts,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  acres,  with  seven  or 
eight  hundred  slaves  to  cultivate  them.^ 

Sherwood  Forest,  opposite  the  Brandon  estate,  had  originally 
1,200  acres.   It  became  the  home  of  President  John  Tyler  in  1824." 

The  Flowerdew  Hundred  Plantation  still  has  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand acres. ^ 

Ampthill,  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 
VIII.,  as  being  six  miles  from  Dunstable,  a  town  thirty-three  miles 
northwest  of  London,  was  earlier  known  as  Falling  Creek,  the  site 
of  the  first  iron-furnace  operated  in  the  Colony.  It  was  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Cary  family.  The  house  was  built  by  Henry  Cary,  in 
1732,  but  named  by  his  son,  Colonel  Archibald  Cary. 

It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  in  sight  of  Wilton,  the 
Randolph  home,  built  by  William  Randolph,  the  third,  on  the  north 
side.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Carys,  William  Byrd  acquired  the 
property  which  embraced  7,444  acres  conveyed  to  him  by  two  sep- 
arate grants,  in  1687  and  1690.^ 

Tuckahoe,  the  home  of  Thomas  Randolph,  son  of  William  of 
Turkey  Island,  claimed  25,000  acres,  and  extended  twelve  miles 
along  the  James. ° 

Norwood,  the  home  of  the  Randolphs  and  Kennons  in  Powhatan 
County,  extended  over  2,065  acres,  and  stretched  three  miles  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  James. "^ 

Tedington,  a  name  taken  from  a  village  on  the  Thames,  and  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Indian  stronghold  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  in  1700 
became  the  property  of  Captain  Philip  Lightfoot.  Its  area  was  about 
5,000  acres. ^  It  was  at  Sandy  Point.  The  old  house  is  still  there,  op- 
posite to  Claremont. 

Appomattox,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Eppes  family,  held  continu- 
ously by  them  since  the  grant  to  Francis  Eppes  in  1635,  included 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  and  "Eppes 
Island",  near  Shirley,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  nearly  two 
miles  long,  still  their  property.^ 

*  Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,  Lancaster,  pp.  73-74. 
^  Same,  p.  "^j. 

°  Historic  Gardens  of  Virginia,  p.  43.   The  Wilham  Bjrd  Press,  Richmond,  Va., 
1923. 

*  Same,  p.  65. 

'  Same,  pp.  113-114. 

*  Same,  p.  121. 

'  Same,  pp.  31-34. 
'  Same,  pp.  54-60. 
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Elkhill,  the  home  of  Randolph  Harrison,  in  1845,  and  still  claim- 
ing 1,200  of  the  "vast  number  of  acres"  granted  in  171 5  to  John 
Woodson,  overlooks  the  James  forty-five  miles  above  Richmond.^ 

Point  of  Fork,  the  home  of  William  Gait,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rivanna  and  the  James  Rivers,  held  sway  over  5,293  acres,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Rau-sa-wek,  the  stronghold  of  the  Indian  nation 
of  Mon-a-can.^ 

White  Marsh,  the  home  of  the  Tabbs,  in  Gloucester  County,  ruled 
over  3,000  acres. ^ 

Samuel  Hairston's  home.  Oak  Hill,  built  by  him  in  1825,  still 
owned  by  his  descendants,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Dan  River,  was  the 
manor  house  of  2,000  acres.'*  We  have  heard  that  this  family  owned 
at  one  time  3,000  slaves. 

Matthew  Page,  in  1790,  built  his  home  Annefield.  in  Clarke 
County,  on  a  tract  of  2,280^  acres. 

Captain  Francis  Smith's  home.  The  Meadows,  near  Abingdon, 
had  attached  to  it  3,000  acres." 

Augustine  Moore,  in  1709,  built  his  home,  Chelsea,  on  a  tract  of 
8.600  acres,  fronting  two  miles  on  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony 
Rivers.   It  was  named  after  his  ancestral  home  in  England.'^ 

Kenmore,  the  home  built,  in  1752,  in  Fredericksburg  by  Col.  Field- 
ing Lewis,  had  800  acres  attached  to  it.  Here  he  lived  with  his  wife, 
who  was  Betty  Washington,  the  only  sister  of  the  great  George.^ 

Robert  Beverley,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  founder  of 
the  Beverley  family  in  Virginia,  had  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1687, 
50,000  acres ;  William  Beverley,  his  grandson,  son  of  Robert  Bev- 
erley, the  historian,  built  in  1760,  the  beautiful  home  in  Essex 
County,  known  as  Blandfield,  which  had  4000  acres  attached  to  it. 
It  is  still  owned  Iw  the  family." 

Woodlawn,  built  in  1805,  near  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  Nellie 
Custis,  later  the  wife  of  Major  Lawrence  Lewis,  was  built  on  2,000 
acres,  given  to  her  as  a  wedding  gift  by  George  Washington,  her 
guardian. ^^ 

*  Same,  p.  129. 

^  Same,  p.  140,  142-144. 
^  Same,  p.  168. 

*  Historic  Gardens  of  Virginia,  p.  317. 
"  Same,  p.  344. 

°  Same,  p.  349. 

'  Interiors  of  Virginia  Houses  of  Colonial  Times,  p.  139.  William  Byrd  Press, 
Inc.,  Richmond,  1927. 

'  Same,  p.  207. 

'  Same,  pp.  261-268. 

"  Manors  of  Virginia  in  Colonial  Times,  pp.  104-105.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia  and  London. 
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Occonechee,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  lay  near  the  site  of  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Occonechee  tribe  of  Indians,  and  took  its  name 
from  them.  Here  was  a  fine  old  home  owned  once  by  Peter  Jefferson, 
uncle  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  later,  about  1776,  it  \vas  the  property 
of  Colonel  William  Townes.  The  estate  covered  7,000  acres,  and 
was  cultivated  by  500  slaves. 

Chatham,  built  by  William  Fitzhugh,  in  1728,  near  Fredericks- 
burg, claimed  a  lordly  estate  of  over  50,000  acres  surrounding  it.^ 

Oatlands,  near  Leesburg,  in  Loudoun  County,  built  in  iSoo.  by 
George  Carter,  ruled  over  its  3,000  acres,  once  a  part  of  the  vast  es- 
tate of  "King"  Carter.2 

Bellevue,  in  Halifax  County,  near  the  Court  House,  long  the  home 
of  the  Carringtons.  covered  over  1,000  acres. ^ 

William  H.  Clark,  the  builder  of  Banister  Lodge,  in  1830,  owned 
3,000  acres  on  the  Banister  River,  in  Halifax  County.^ 

Mill  Quarter,  in  Amelia  County,  covered  7,000  acres,  the  property 
of  John  H.  Brown,  about  the  year  i860. 

William  Claiborne,  Royal  Surveyor  for  the  Colony,  and  later 
Secretary  of  State,'  came  to  Virginia  with  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  in 
1621-22.  In  1631,  he  purchased  from  the  Indians  Kent  Island,  lying 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  opposite  Annapolis. 

The  island  was  fifteen  miles  long  and  some  five  or  six  miles  wnde. 
He  also  purchased  another  island  from  them,  Palmer's  Island. 

His  title  was  disputed,  and  finally  taken  from  him,  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, who  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  his  grant  of  Maryland.  This 
brought  on  a  long,  stormy  and  bitter  contest.  There  was  war  between 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Naval  battles  were  fought  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Virginia  compensated  Claiborne  for  the  loss  of  his  island  by  the 
grant  of  20,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  Colony.  This  was  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  asserting  his  title  he  was  also  valiantly 
asserting  Virginia's  title. 

In  all  he  owned  at  his  death,  in  1677,  45,000  acres."  His  home, 
Sw^eet  Hall,  built  of  brick,  is  still  standing  in  King  William  County, 
on  the  Pamunkey  River,  about  seven  miles  above  West  Point. 

'  Historic  Gardens  of  Virginia,  p.  203.  The  William  Byrd  Press,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1923. 

*  Historic  Gardens  of  Virginia,  p.  245. 
^  Same,  p.  299. 

*  .Same,  p.  302. 

"Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  523;  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
Vol.  I,  p.  494. 

°  William  Claiborne  of  Virginia,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1917.  pp. 
XVI,  XXI,  51,  92-93,  198,  200. 
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\\'e  are  told  in  Bagby's  history  of  King  and  Queen  County,  speak- 
ing of  the  Fauntleroys,  that  the  first  of  this  name  in  Virginia  were 
John,  Moore,  and  Samuel  Grit^n ;  and  that  these  three  brothers  "set- 
tled in  the  'Northern  Neck'  of  Virginia,  and  were  the  sole  owners  of 
that  section."  ^ 

Wt  do  not  understand  this  statement  in  view  of  the  vast  grant 
under  this  name  made  later  which  became  the  property  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax.- But  so  many  changes  of  ownership  occur  that  the  statements 
may  be  able  to  be  reconciled. 

Shirley,  as  patented  by  Major  Edward  Hill,  in  1664,  was  an  es- 
tate of  2,544  acres.  It  was  a  part  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  as  estab- 
lished by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  1613.^ 

Buckland,  a  settlement  also  adjoining  Westover,  owned  by  Cap- 
tain George  ]\Ienifie,  in  1635,  became  later  the  property  of  Colonel 
William  Cole,  and  in  1766,  covered  10,000  acres.'* 

Weyanoke,  the  Lidian  Tanks  Weyanoke,  meaning  the  Little 
Weyanoke,  given  by  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  in  161 7,  to  George  Yeard- 
ley,  contained  2,200  acres,  and  this  gift  was  confirmed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  in  16 19.  At  least  this  is  so  stated  by  Tyler,  though 
at  a  later  day,  the  Company  did  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  recognize 
any  right  in  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  to  grant  land,  and  deemed  any  such 
recognition  an  infringement  on  the  Company's  title.^ 

Captain  Henry  Fleet,  a  Justice  of  Lancaster  County,  in  1653,  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  in  that  county  aggregating  13,197  acres. ^ 

Humphrey  Harwood  acquired  in  1652,  2,070  acres  in  Warwick 
County.'^ 

John  Robins,  in  1642,  patented  2,000  acres  in  Gloucester,  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Robins'  Neck.^ 

Richard  Gary  and  George  Seaton  obtained,  in  1662,  a  patent  for 
6,000  acres  on  the  Potomac,  in  W^estmoreland  County.'' 

Colonel  Joseph  Bridger,  of  ^\1litemarsh,  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
owned  12,000  acres  in  that  County,  and  other  lands  in  Surry,  James 
City,  and  in  Maryland. ^'^ 


ley's  Historj'  of  King  and  Queen  County,  p.  332. 
"  Post  p.  387. 
^  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Edition,  1906,  p.  224. 

*  Same,  p.  229. 

°  Same,  p.  229;  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  95. 
'Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  2,  p.  72. 
'  Same,  p.  184. 

*  Same,  p.  187. 
'  Same,  p.  280. 
"  Same,  p.  381. 
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Major  Robert  Beverley,  of  Middlesex  County,  owned  land  in  var- 
ious counties,  over  50,000  acres  having  been  granted  to  him.^ 

John  Sipsey,  in  1635,  received  a  grant  for  1,500  acres  on  the 
"Westernmost"  branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  and  another  1,500  at 
"Craine  Point",  (Craney  Island)." 

Captain  John  Utye,  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  same  year,  received 
1,250  acres  at  the  head  of  a  creek  on  Charles  River,  (the  York), 
called  Utye's  Creek.    The  place  was  named  by  him  Utimaria."'' 

Colonel  Augustine  Warner,  of  Warner  Hall,  Gloucester  County, 
acquired  large  estates  there.  The  exact  amount  of  33,333  1/3  acres, 
however,  is  said  to  be  "fabulous."  ■* 

The  Cloverdale  estate  of  Sampson  and  George  Mathews,  on  Elk 
Run,  in  Bath  County,  1,200  acres  in  1765,  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  2,080  acres  adjacent ;  and,  in  late  years,  it  formed  a  part  of 
a  tract  comprising  47,000  acres,  owned  by  Louis  G.  Barley,  of  Alex- 
andria. The  two  Mathews  also  owned  the  land  between  the  tall  hills 
known  as  Betsy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  near  Staunton." 

Jacob  Stover,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  obtained  grants  on  June 
17th,  1730,  to  two  tracts  of  5,000  acres  each  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River,  on  which  he  was  to  locate  German  and  Swiss 
settlers.  One  tract  lay  between  Luray  and  Elkton,  and  the  other 
between  Elkton  and  Port  Republic.  He  also  seems  to  have  acquired 
other  large  tracts.*' 

And  William  Beverly,  son  of  Robert  Beverly,  the  historian,  re- 
ceived a  grant  on  May  5th,  1732,  of  15,000  acres  on  the  same  river, 
including  a  place  called  the  Massanutting  Town.  But  part  of  this 
was  found  to  be  the  same  pre^'iously  granted  to  Stover.^ 

On  October  28th,  1734,  John  Tayloe,  Thomas  Lee  and  William 
Beverley  obtained  a  grant  of  60,000  acres  on  the  Shenandoah,  be- 
ginning at  Stover's  upper  tract. ^ 

Other  noteworthy  grants  lying  in  Shenandoah  County  were;  to 
William  Beverley  and  others  20,000  acres  between  Cedar  Creek  and 
Lost  River ;  to  William  Russell  20,000  acres  in  and  about  the  forks 
of  the  Shenandoah;  to  Francis  Willis  and  others  10,000  acres  above 

*  Same,  p.  412. 
^  Same,  p.  421. 
^  Same,  p.  421. 

*  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  2,  p.  423. 

°  Annals  of  Bath  County,  by  Oren  F.  Morton,  The  McClure  Co.,  Inc.,  Staunton, 
Va.,  1917,  pp.  162,  166. 
"  Wayland's  History  of  Rockingham  County,  pp.  35-37;  42. 
'  Same,  p.  9. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Hawksbill ;  and,  to  John  Fishback  and  others  50,- 
000  acres  in  the  limits  of  the  present  Warren  and  Page  Counties. 

All  these  grants  were  in  1731  and  1732.^ 

George  Washington,  of  illustrious  memory,  was  not  only  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  but  he  was  also  the  owner  of  considerable 
portions  of  it. 

Mount  Vernon,  his  beautiful  home,  was  the  manor  house  of  a 
lordly  domain  which  embraced  over  eight  thousand  acres. - 

Tow^ards  the  close  of  his  career  he  sold  fifty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  his  lands  to  cover  expenses  incurred  during  his  Presidency, 
and  to  repair  his  estates,  which  had  suffered  from  his  absence.'^  How 
many  thousand  acres  this  took,  we  do  not  know. 

By  his  will  he  specifically  devised  9,227  acres,'*  and  attached  to  the 
document  a  schedule  of  his  property,  with  his  valuation  of  the  vari- 
ous pieces,  which  his  seven  executors  were  to  sell  and  divide  among 
twenty-three  persons.  This  schedule  mentioned  tracts  amounting  to 
50,975  acres;  besides  town  lots  in  Washington,  Alexandria,  Win- 
chester, and  Warm  Springs.  The  tracts  lay  in  various  counties  in 
Virginia,  and  in  several  different  States. 

The  size  of  these  holdings  can  be  appreciated  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  tracts  on  the  Ohio  River  extended  sixteen  miles  along  its  shores ; 
and  those  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  stretched  more  than  forty 
miles  along  that  stream.^ 

Blennerhassett  Island  in  the  Ohio  River,  near  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia,  was  one  of  Washington's  possessions  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

This  island  was  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  three  and  a 
half  miles  long,  one-half  mile  wide  at  either  end,  and  narrowing  in 
the  center  to  the  width  of  a  wagon-road.  The  island  was  made  fa- 
mous by  the  wild  schemes  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  etc.,  by  Aaron 
Burr,  which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  island  made  beautiful  by 
Blennerhassett,  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  once  happy  owners.^ 

^A  History  of  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  by  John  W.  Wayland,  Shenandoah 
PubHshing  House,  Strasburg,  Va.,  1927,  p.  7. 

*  Plat  of  the  property  framed  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  dweUing  and  four  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  he  left  to  his  nephew,  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, the  son  of  his  brother,  John  Augustine  Washington. 

^Woodrow  Wilson's  life  of  George  Washington,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1896,  p.  310. 

*  Washington  Irving's  life  of  Washington,  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York,  Vol.  5,  pp. 
384-398. 

°  Records  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  Will  Book  H.  No. 
I,  beginning  on  page  i. 

*  Seeing  the  Sunny  South,  by  John  T.  Paris,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
1921. 
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Another  interesting  spot,  acquired  in  1794,  by  Washington,  was 
125  acres  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  angle  formed  there  by  the  Shen- 
andoah and  Potomac  Rivers.^ 

Arhngton  comprised  only  se\'en  hundred  acres,"  but  the  beauty  of 
the  house  built  in  1802,  was  worth  several  thousand  more. 

Monticello  was  surrounded  by  an  estate  of  2,000  acres,  but  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  1794,  still  owned  in  all  10,647  acres,  to  which  amount, 
his  biographer  writes,  "his  estate  had  shrunk"'.'^  He  was  the  first 
owner  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  with  157  acres  surrounding  it. 

Prestwould  was  built  on  a  tract  of  10,000  acres,  once  the  property 
of  the  second  William  Byrd  of  Westo\er,  and  lost  by  him,  we  have 
heard,  in  a  game  of  cards,  to  Sir  Peyton  Skipwith,  who  built  the 
fine  house  there ;  and  that  finally  continued  to  own  the  property  for 
several  generations. 

Montpelier,  the  home  of  President  Madison,  belonged  to  his 
father  before  him,  and  comprised  7,000  or  8,000  acres.  The  central 
portion  of  the  house  was  built  by  the  elder  James  Madison,  in  1760.* 

Oak  Hill,  President  Monroe's  home  in  Loudoun  County,  and 
built  by  him,  claimed  1,200  acres,  which  had  long  been  the  home  of 
the  Monroe  family.^ 

Stratford  was  built  on  land  patented  by  Richard  Lee,  in  1644. 
This  territory  has  now  been  reduced  to  something  still  over  1,200 
acres. ^  But,  whatever  was  its  original  size,  Stratford  was  only  a  part 
of  his  possessions.  His  will  disposed  of  Mock  Neck,  Matholic,  Par- 
adise, Paper-Maker's  Neck  and  War  Captain's  Neck,  another  plan- 
tation including  Bishop's  Neck  on  the  Potomac,  and  4,000  acres  on 
the  Potomac,  and  lands  on  the  Maryland  side  of  that  river.' 

Belmead,  the  beautiful  home  built  by  General  Cocke,  on  the  James, 
in  Powhatan  County,  now  the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  holds  sway  over  2,319  acres. 

The  beautiful  home  in  Halifax  County,  known  as  Berry  Hill,  be- 
longing to  the  Alexander  Bruce  Estate,  up  to  1891  had  attached  to 
it  2,736  acres.  In  the  days  of  James  Coles  Bruce,  there  were  attached 
to  the  estate  3,000  slaves. 

Surrounding  on  all  sides  Old  Yeocomico  Church,  in  Westmore- 

'Saine,  p.  20. 

^  General  Lee,  by  Fitzhugh  Lee,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1894,  p.  71. 

^  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Thos.  E.  Watson,  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  1903,  p.  342. 

■*  Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,  Lancaster,  p.  385. 

'"  Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,  Lancaster,  pp.  374-375. 

"Interiors  of  Virginia  Houses  of  Colonial  Times,  Mrs.  Sale,  William  Byrd 
Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  1927,  p.  191, 

'  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  in  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  145. 
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land  County,  in  1857,  was  an  estate  belonging  to  a  Scotchman,  Air. 
Alurphy,  of  Ayrefield,  which  consisted  of  "some  thousands  of 
acres.''  ^ 

William  Byrd,  the  first,  left  an  estate  of  over  26,000  acres  of  land, 
consisting  of  tracts  of  land  lying  in  different  counties." 

William  Byrd,  the  second,  of  Westover,  the  same  who  lost  the 
"Bluestone  Castle"  estate,  by  which  name  he  called  what  was  later 
the  Prestwould  property  of  Sir  Peyton  Skip  with,  on  April  i6th. 
1742,  acquired  a  grant  of  105,000  acres,  then  in  the  County  of  Bruns- 
wick, now  Lunenberg.  This  large  tract  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Dan 
River.^  He  also  was  given  by  the  Colony  of  Carolina,  20,000  acres 
in  Carolina,  on  the  border  line  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  services  in  1728,  in  running  the  Dividing  Line  be- 
tween the  two  Colonies.  This  tract  was  15  miles  long,  one  mile  wide 
on  the  east  end,  and  three  miles  wide  on  the  west.  He  called  it 
'Eden".  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  owned  about  200,- 
000  acres. 

iMajor  William  Mayo,  who  had  also  been  on  the  commission  for 
running  the  Dividing  Line,  received  10,000  acres  as  a  gift  from  Car- 
ina."* 

Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  of  "Curies"  on  the  James  River,  on 
September  loth,  1755,  received  grants  for  eleven  tracts  aggregating 
a  little  less  than  40,000  acres  on  the  Staunton  River,  and  other 
streams  in  what  is  now  Mecklenburg  County." 

John  Coles,  in  1739,  secured  5,600  acres  on  both  sides  of  the 
Staunton  River,  in  Lunenberg.  And,  in  1743,  Richard  Kennon  31,- 
700  acres  on  the  same  river  at  Cubb  Creek;  Philip  Lightfoot  6,588 
acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  Meherrin  River;  Archibald  Cary,  10,- 
650  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Goose  Creek ;  and  others  here  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  running  from  two  or  three  hundred  to  that  many 
thousand  acres.® 

"The  Chase"  was  an  "immense  tract"  of  land  in  Caroline  County, 
owned  by  Robert  Beverley,  of  "Blandfield"  in  Essex,  and  was  so 

^  Same,  p.  154. 

■  Bruce's,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1929,  Vol.  i,  p.  129. 

'  The  Old  Free  State,  Bell.  The  William  Byrd  Press,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  84,  106. 

*  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  a  Handhook,  by  Alfred  J.  Morrison,  Everett  Waddy 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1907,  p.  63. 

°  Same,  p.  87. 

°  Same,  pp.  101-108. 
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called,  it  is  said,  because  over  this  territory  the  great  deer  and  fox 
chases  took  place. ^ 

In  the  basin  of  the  James,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cowpasture,  in 
Alleghany  County,  lay  30,000  acres  of  good  bottom  land,  granted  on 
October  29th,  1743,  to  James  and  Henry  Robinson,  James  Wood, 
and  Thomas  and  Andrew  Lewis.  The  latter  two  were  the  sons  of 
John  Lewis,  the  leader  in  the  settlement  of  Augusta. 

The  holdings  under  this  grant  are  said  to  ''constitute  the  key  to 
the  early  history  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  James."  ^ 

Robert  Carter,  called  King  Carter  on  account  of  his  estate  and 
wealth,  who  flourished  about  1732,  lived  at  his  country  home  "Coro- 
toman",  on  the  Rappahannock,  near  its  mouth.  Around  this  home 
was  a  plantation  of  eight  thousand  acres  which  extended  to  Irving- 
ton  and  Kilmarnock ;  but  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  his  posses- 
sions.^ He  is  said  to  have  left  an  estate  of  300,000  acres,  about  f  10,- 
000  sterling,  and  1,000  slaves. 

"Sabine  Hall",  built  in  1730,  in  Richmond  County,  for  Landon 
Carter,  a  son  of  Robert,  claims  still  four  thousand  acres  surrounding 
it.^ 

Staunton  Hill,  in  Charlotte  County,  the  home  of  James  Bruce 
and  his  son  Charles,  covered  tinally  five  thousand  acres. ^ 

The  Greenbrier  Wliite  Sulphur  Springs,  now  in  West  Virginia, 
embraces  seven  thousand  acres. 

Oak  Ridge,  in  Nelson  County,  was  the  home  of  Robert  Rives, 
father  of  William  C.  Rives,  of  Castle  Hill,  who  owned  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  acres  in  Nelson  County,  beside  much  land  in  Al- 
bemarle.*^ 

Carter's  Creek,  Gloucester  County,  the  home  of  Lewis  Bur  well, 
embraced  2,350  acres,  patented  by  him  in  1648,  on  Carter's  Creek, 
then  called  Rosewell  Creek." 

The  White  House  Plantation,  on  the  Pamunkey,  the  property  of 
John  Custis,  father  of  Daniel  Park  Custis,  first  husband  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Washington,  was  originally  an  estate  of  "several  thousand" 
acres,  we  are  told.^ 

*  Wingfield's  History  of  Caroline  Count}',  Trevvet,  Christian  and  Co.,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va.,  1924,  p.  36. 

^  Centennial  History  of  Alleghany  County,  Va.,  by  O.  F.  Morton ;  J.  K.  Ruebush 
Co.,  Dayton,  Va.,  1923,  p.  10. 
^Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,  Lancaster,  p.  316. 

*  Same,  p.  334. 

^  Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,  Lancaster,  p.  482. 
'  Same,  p.  205. 
'  Same,  p.  226. 

*  Same,  p.  266. 
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Hickory  Hill,  in  Hanover  County,  the  home  formerly  of  General 
William  C.  W'ickham,  comprehends  over  three  thousand  acres. 

Oakland,  Hanover  County,  home  of  the  Nelsons  and  Pages,  is 
part  of  a  tract  of  about  ten  thousand  acres  owned  by  the  Nelsons.^ 

Beverley  Stanard,  who  flourished  about  1745,  was  the  owner  of 
two  estates  in  Spotsylvania  County,  Roxbury,  1500  acres,  and  Stan- 
ardsville,  of  5,200." 

Nomini  Hall,  in  Westmoreland  County,  the  home  of  Robert  Car- 
ter, grandson  of  Robert  (King)  Carter,  continued  "several  thousand 
acres."  ^ 

Rosegill,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Middlesex 
County,  was  built  by  Ralph  W'ormeley  on  a  tract  of  13,000  acres.'* 

Edmund  Randolph,  Governor  of  the  State  in  1786,  owned  7,000 
acres  of  land,  which  were  cultivated  by  over  200  slaves.^ 

The  beautiful  estate  of  Estouteville,  in  Albemarle  County,  with 
the  handsome  home  built  in  1830,  by  John  Coles,  the  third,  has  sur- 
rounding it  1 ,800  acres. ^ 

Gunston  Hall,  the  home  of  George  Mason,  in  Fairfax  County, 
embraced  7,000  acres. ^ 

Oatlands,  the  home  of  George  Carter,  son  of  "King"  Carter,  in 
Loudoun  County,  included  5,000  acres. '^ 

Morven  Park,  built  by  Governor  Swan,  of  Maryland,  in  Loudoun 
County,  claimed  1000  acres  of  fertile  land  surrounding  it.^ 

Green  Hill,  in  Campbell  County,  built  by  Samuel  Pannill,  included 
5,000  acres  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Staunton  River. ^° 

Red  Hill,  the  last  home  and  burial-place  of  Patrick  Henr}^  in 
Charlotte  County,  claimed  2,920  acres. ^^ 

Greenfield,  in  Charlotte  County,  the  home  of  Isaac  Read,  was  part 
of  10,000  acres  which  belonged  to  his  father  Colonel  Clement  Read. 

General  Andrew  Lewis,  a  friend  of  Washington,  owned  on  Bent 
Alountain.  in  Roanoke  County,  a  large  tract,  14,000  acres  of  which 
he  sold  to  John  Coles,  whose  descendants  still  hold  large  parts  of  it. 

'  Same,  p.  279. 

"  Same,  pp.  307-8. 

^  Same,  p.  321. 

*  Interiors  of  Virginia  Houses  of  Colonial  Times,  Mrs.  Sale,  William  Byrd 
Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  1927,  p.  191. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  p.  69,  by  James  M.  Beck,  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1932. 

°  Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,  Lancaster,  p.  364. 

'  Same,  p.  375. 

'  Same,  pp.  377,  379. 

°  Same,  pp.  421-422. 

'"  Same.  p.  423. 

"  Same,  p.  488. 
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Arthur  Upshur,  in  1664,  patented  in  Accomac  County  2,300  acres, 
known  by  the  name  of  Upshur's  Neck.^ 

Bishop  Meade  says  that  he  was  "informed  by  one  of  the  descend- 
ants that  Mr.  WilHam  Randolph  bought  at  one  time  the  whole  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale's  settlement,  amounting  to  five  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  as  much  more  of  other  persons,  reaching  down  to  Four-Mile 
Creek,  on  James  River.  The  two  settlements  of  Varina  and  Curies, 
so  long  the  property  and  abodes  of  the  Randolphs,  were  on  this  es- 
tate." - 

Mann  Page,  the  owner  and  builder  of  Rosewell,  in  Gloucester 
County,  dying  about  the  time  the  great  house  was  finished,  and  leav- 
ing debts  contracted  in  part  for  its  construction,  his  son  Mann  Page 
was  authorized  by  Act  of  Assembly  to  sell  certain  tracts  of  land 
amounting  to  30,797  acres.  This  land  was  entailed,  and  it  needed 
the  aid  of  the  law-making  power  to  give  a  good  title. 

The  Rosewell  tract  was  not  included,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
large  that  was.  Four  other  pieces  were  also  mentioned,  but  not  to  be 
included  in  the  sale.^ 

William  Fitzhugh,  of  Westmoreland  County,  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  that  name  in  Virginia,  divided  by  his  will  among  his  sons 
an  estate  of  54,054  acres  in  King  George  and  Stafford,  and,  perhaps, 
in  Essex  Counties.^  He  is  said  to  have  owned  about  100,000  acres 
in  all. 

Bishop  Meade,  speaking  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  1857, 
in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  says:  'Tmmense  bodies  of  her  lands 
are  owned  by  non-residents,  being  only  inhabited  by  those  who  have 
no  inducements  to  improve  them,  and  who  only  seek  to  gain,  during 
their  uncertain  residence,  just  what  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  life.  On  my  recent  visit,  I  passed  through  four  tracts  of  fifty 
thousand  acres  each,  owned  by  four  different  individuals  who  were 
non-residents.  These,  I  am  told,  are  only  a  few  of  many  large  un- 
improved tracts."  ^ 

On  August  1 2th,  1736,  there  was  granted  by  Governor  William 
Gooch  to  W'illiam  Beverley,  of  Essex  County;  Sir  John  Randolph, 
of  Williamsburg;  Richard  Randolph,  of  Henrico;  and  John  Rob- 
inson, of  King  and  Queen,  a  tract  of  118,491  acres,  the  tract  being 
known  as  Beverley  Manor.  This  tract  extended  across  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  its  southern  portion  included  the  site  of  Staunton. 

*  Same,  p.  226. 

"Old  Churches  and  FamiHes  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  136. 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  5,  pp.  277-284,  Anno.  1744. 

■*  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  in  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  pp.  192-IQ3. 

"Same,  p.  334. 
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About  the  same  time  there  was  granted  to  Benjamin  Burden,  500,- 
000  acres  on  the  Shenandoah  or  James  River,  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  This  grant  extended  from  the  southern  Hne  of  Beverley 
Manor  and  embraced  the  whole  upper  part  of  Augusta  and  Rock- 
bridge Counties/ 

By  a  deed  from  the  chiefs  of  the  six  United  Nations,  represented 
by  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and 
the  Senecas,  on  November  9th,  1768,  there  was  granted  to  George 
Croghan,  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  200,000  acres  of  land, 
in  three  tracts,  lying  ten  miles  on  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers; 
fifteen  miles  on  the  Youghiogeny,  and  another  tract  on  the  Ohio." 

In  1 74 1,  there  was  granted  to  William  Waller,  Benjamin  Waller, 
John  Smith,  Zacharia  Lewis,  Robert  Green  and  James  Patton  100,- 
000  acres  lying  on  the  James  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  and  extending  to 
and  including  waters  of  the  Lidian  or  New  River.  All  of  it  finally 
passed  to  Patton,  Smith  and  Lewis. ^ 

By  1757,  it  was  reported  to  the  executive  Council  of  Virginia  that 
the  cjuantity  of  land  then  entered  to  companies  and  individuals 
amounted  to  three  millions  of  acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  had 
been  granted  as  early  as  1754. 

Richard  Henderson,  of  North  Carolina,  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated two  others.  Hart  and  Luttrell,  purchased  from  the  Cherokees 
a  large  portion  of  Kentucky ;  formed  a  company  to  colonize  it,  called 
the  Transylvania  Company;  and  laid  the  foundations  of  civil  gov- 
ernment there.  This  government,  however,  was  swept  away  when 
Virginia,  in  1776,  established  Kentucky  County,  which  included  this 
tract  within  its  borders.'* 

The  Nicholas  Survey,  in  Tazewell  County,  in  1853,  comprehended 
50,000  acres. ^ 

By  a  deed  recorded  at  Marietta,  on  September  ist,  1790.  Philip 
Witten  purchased  from  some  one  in  Philadelphia,  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Louisville.*^ 

In  1749,  a  company  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  colonists,  under 
the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company,  received  from  the  British  Crown  a 
grant  of  500,000  acres  in  the  Ohio  valley  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment. 

^  Peyton's  History  of  Augusta  County,  pp.  6i,  62-65.  Samuel  M.  Yost  &  Son, 
Staunton,  Va.,  1882. 

^  Same,  pp.  74-78. 

^  Harmon's  Annals  of  Tazewell  County,  W.  C.  Hill  Printing  Co..  Richmond,  Va., 
1922,  Vol.  I,  p.  13. 

*  Same,  pp.  27-28;  9  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  257. 

^  Same,  Vol.  2,  p.  45. 

'  Same,  p.  557. 
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In  the  grant  by  Virginia  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  the  Union, 
for  the  formation  therein  of  new  States,  she  reserved  for  miHtary 
bounty  lands,  with  which  to  reward  her  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
about  3,710,000  acres,  lying  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami 
Rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River. ^ 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  grant  by  Virginia,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  the  Ohio  Company  purchased  1,500,000  acres  upon 
the  Ohio,  and  in  the  Muskingum  valley. 

"On  July  9th,  1788,  General  St.  Clair,  the  Governor,  and  his  as- 
sociates, Judges  Parsons,  Varnum  and  Symmes,  formally  established 
the  government  of  the  Territory  at  Marietta,  the  newly  formed  set- 
tlement of  the  Company,  situated  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  named  after  Marie  Antoinette. 

"The  next  considerable  purchase  of  land  was  made  by  Judge 
Symmes,  who  secured  upwards  of  311,000  acres  on  the  Ohio,  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Miami  Rivers. 

"The  site  of  Cincinnati  was  purchased  from  Judge  Symmes  by 
Mathias  Denman,  of  New  Jersey,  whose  surveys,  marked  out  in  the 
winter  of  1788-89,  included  the  town  that  has  since  grown  to  be  the 
leading  city  of  the  State". ^ 

At  the  same  time  the  first  grant  was  made  to  the  Ohio  Company, 
to  forty-six  gentlemen,  styling  themselves  the  "Loyal  Company", 
permission  was  given  to  take  up  and  survey  800,000  acres,  in  one  or 
more  surveys,  beginning  on  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.''^ 

And  about  this  time,  1748,  there  was  granted  to  John  Lewis,  of 
Augusta,  and  his  associates,  100,000  acres  of  land  to  be  located  on 
the  Greenbrier  River.  This  was  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  the 
English  government  to  displace  the  French  in  their  efforts  to  settle 
and  hold  lands  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.'* 

Charles  II.,  on  September  i8th,  1660,  made  a  grant  to  Thomas 
Culpeper  and  others,  of  all  the  land  lying  between  the  Rappahannock 
and  Potomac  Rivers.  By  various  steps  the  whole  of  this  finally  was 
acquired  by  Culpeper.  It  comprised  5,700,000  acres,  and  covered 
what  was  finally  twenty-five  counties  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

On  his  death  the  title  passed  to  his  daughter  Catharine,  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  the  fifth  bearer  of  the  title  of  Baron 
Fairfax  of  Cameron,  a  peerage  of  Scotland. 

*  See  Acts  of  Assembly  of   Virginia,  1812-1813,  p.  22. 

"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  738,  The  Werner  Company,  New  York, 
1900. 

*  Summer's  History  of  Southwest  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va.,  J.  L.  Hill  Printing 
Company,  1903,  p.  47. 

*Same,  p.  51. 
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Their  son,  Thomas,  the  sixth  Baron,  succeeded  to  the  peerage  of 
his  father  and  the  title  to  this  land  from  his  mother.  He  came  over 
to  Virginia  and  took  possession  of  it.  It  embraced,  in  Virginia,  the 
Counties  of  Lancaster,  Northumberland,  Richmond,  Westmoreland, 
King  George,  Stafford,  Prince  William,  Fairfax,  Madison,  Cul- 
peper,  Rappahannock,  Fauquier,  Loudoun,  Clarke,  Warren,  Page, 
Shenandoah,  and  Frederick ;  and  in  what  was  afterwards  West  Vir- 
ginia, Jefferson,  Berkley,  Morgan,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Mineral  and 
Grant. 

The  vast  estate,  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  whole  State  of  Mary- 
land, was  administered  from  Lord  Fairfax's  home  at  Greenway 
Court,  in  Clarke  County.  George  Washington  at  one  time  acted  as 
his  surveyor,  in  laying  off  the  tracts  of  land  sold  by  him.  His  deeds 
form  the  basis  of  the  titles  in  all  that  part  of  the  country. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  "The  Northern  Neck",  as 
the  tract  was  called,  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of 
our  early  history. 

It  is  not  exactly  like  the  other  grants  we  have  mentioned,  which 
conveyed  estates  of  inheritance,  the  real  ownership  of  the  soil,  but 
it  should  have  its  place  in  this  chapter,  the  grant  made  by  Charles  II., 
on  February  25th,  1673,  to  Lord  Culpeper  and  the  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton of  the  wJiole  of  J^irginia  for  thirty-one  years. 

This  grant  expressly  included  Accomac,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Maryland ;  on  the  East  by  the  sea ;  on  the  South  by  Caro- 
lina, and  extended  indefinitely  to  the  West,  and  included  all  islands 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  shore. 

This  grant  was  made  by  King  Charles  in  the  middle  of  his  reign. 
The  grantees  were  two  of  his  favorites.  Lord  Arlington  was  then 
chamberlain  of  the  King's  household,  and  Thomas  Lord  Culpep- 
per, Baron  of  Thorsway,  was  later  appointed  by  the  King  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Virginia,  on  July  8th,  1675,  long  before  he  ever 
came  over  here. 

This  grant  made  Virginia  again  for  the  time  being  a  proprietary 
government  as  it  had  been  under  the  Virginia  Company. 

Among  other  powers,  these  grantees  were  to  have  the  right  to 
grant  all  the  land  in  Virginia  not  already  granted;  to  appoint  all 
sheriffs  and  escheators,  surveyors,  etc.,  to  appoint  all  ministers  to 
churches  and  endow  them  with  land  ;  to  divide  the  Colony  into  Coun- 
ties, Parishes  &c. ;  to  receive  the  quit-rents,  and  other  payments  due 
to  the  King;  etc.,  etc.^ 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  2,  p.  427. 
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The  grant  aroused  a  storm  of  protest.  The  Colony  sent  over  to 
London  a  commission  to  seek  redress,  this  consisted  of  Col.  Erancis 
Moryson,  Thomas  Lndwell  and  Major  General  Robert  Smitli.^ 

We  cannot  here  follow  this  transaction  further  than  to  say  that 
on  September  loth,  1681,  Lord  Arlington  conveyed  all  his  interest 
in  the  grant  to  Lord  Culpeper,  who  surrendered  it  to  the  King,  who 
granted  him  instead  an  annuity  of  £600  for  twenty  years. ^ 

Lord  Culpeper  had,  however,  another  ownership  in  Virginia,  more 
durable,  valuable  and  interesting  than  this  term  of  years  in  the  whole 
Colony.  \Ve  refer  to  his  fee  simple  ownership  of  the  Northern  Neck. 

For  properly  securing  the  title  to  their  lands,  in  early  days,  it  seems 
that  the  wills  of  those  who  lived  and  died  in  Virginia  were  proved 
and  recorded  in  the  City  of  London.^ 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  great  land  owners  of  Virginia.  We  have 
missed  no  doubt  some  of  the  most  interesting,  and  probably  many  of 
the  largest.    It  would  not  be  possible  to  state  them  all. 

These  great  estates  have  long  since  been  subdivided,  in  most  cases, 
the  changed  conditions  favoring  smaller  holdings.  They  grew  up 
and  flourished  when  the  star  of  Virginia  was  in  the  ascendant,  when 
her  horizon  was  widening,  her  political  power  and  wealth  increas- 
ing, and  her  future  bright.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  attrac- 
tive to  acquire  the  title  to  the  soil  within  her  borders,  to  link  one's 
private  fortunes  with  that  of  a  rising  Power,  whose  political  actions 
were  mainly  controlled  by  these  same  great  owners,  and  whose  social 
construction  was  such  as  they  chose  to  establish.  And  what  they  did 
establish  was  an  aristocratic  society,  in  which  these  large  estates, 
with  the  slaves  to  work  them,  formed  an  essential  part,  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rested. 

This  system  continued  until  the  Constitution  framed  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1850,  and  adopted  in  October  185 1,  became  the  law,  when 
the  freehold  qualification  necessary  to  entitle  one  to  vote,  which  had 
long  been  the  law  in  Virginia,  was  abandoned,  and  white  manhood 
was  the  only  qualification  required,  that  is,  anybody  and  everybody 
to  have  an  equal  right  to  vote,  to  control  the  government,  whether 
they  contributed  anything  toward  its  maintenance  or  not.  Virginia, 
says  one  writer,  went  up  to  that  Convention  an  aristocratic  State, 
and  came  back  from  it  a  democratic  State. 

This  change,  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State,  was  at  last  adopted  after  years  of  persistent  agitation  on  the 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  2,  pp.  518,  523. 

"Same,  pp.  311,  518-543;  Fisk's  Old  Virginia,  and  her  Neigh])ors,  Vol.  2.  p.  113. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  note,  p.  647. 
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part  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  largely  that  part  which 
finally  broke  away  from  Virginia,  and,  during  the  turmoil  and  dis- 
order of  the  Civil  War,  formed  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


WILLIAM    CLAIBORNE, 

Royal  Surveyor  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  valiant  defender  of  the  territory  of  Virginia,  and  who 
waged  war  with  Maryland  over  Kent  Island. 

Reproduced  from  the  work  William  Claiborne  of  Virginia, 
by  permission  of  John  H.  Claiborne. 

The  system  thus  weakened  was  then  shattered  on  July  6th,  1869, 
when  the  reconstruction  Underwood  Constitution  was  adopted  as  a 
result  of  our  loss  of  the  Civil  War.  By  this  Constitution  the  right 
to  vote  was  given  to  all  negro  men.^ 

^  The  History  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia,  by  Julian  A.  C.  Chandler,  p.  3,  Balti- 
more, The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1991. 
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Virginia's  descent  from  a  proud  aristocratic  Commonwealth  to  a 
State  established  on  unrestricted  democratic  principles,  was  a  revo- 
lution brought  about  in  eighteen  years  by  these  two  events,  the  more 
serious  of  which  was  the  result  of  a  bloody  war. 

Then  came  Woman  Suffrage,  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  against  the  vote  of  Virginia,  whereby  women,  white 
and  colored,  are  given  the  right  to  vote. 

We  have,  therefore,  now  come  to  a  dreary  level,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
that  things  go  on  even  as  well  as  they  do.  The  great  land  owners  of 
the  past,  with  their  privilege  of  voting,  because  they  were  land  own- 
ers, and  the  right  thereto  attached  to  vote  in  every  jurisdiction  in 
which  they  owned  any  land,  never  contemplated  such  a  system  as  is 
now  in  operation. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 
SOME   CONTEMPORARY   EVENTS,    1617 

NEGOTIATIONS  were  now  opened  with  Spain  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Prince  Charles  with  the  Infanta. 

Motley  says  on  this  subject :  "Years  long  James  had  pursued  the 
phantom  of  a  Spanish  marriage  for  his  son.  To  achieve  this  mighty 
object,  he  had  perverted  the  whole  policy  of  the  realm ;  he  had  grov- 
elled to  those  who  despised  him,  had  repaid  attempts  at  wholesale 
assassination  with  boundless  sycophancy.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  abject  than  the  attitude  of  James  towards  Philip. 
Prince  Henry  was  dead,  but  Charles  had  now  become  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  turn,  and  there  was  a  younger  infanta  whose  hand  was 
not  yet  disposed  of,"  and  Motley  speaks  of  her,  as  viewed  by  James, 
as  "the  possible  prize  of  a  Most  Catholic  princess  dangling  before 
the  eyes  of  the  royal  champion  of  Protestantism".^ 

James  visits  Scotland ;  holds  a  Parliament,  and  throws  the  coun- 
try into  a  ferment  by  his  efforts  in  support  of  Episcopacy.  "No 
Bishop,  no  King",  was  his  idea  of  the  interdependence  of  Church 
and  State. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  publishes  his  "Book  of  Sports",  and 
orders  a  more  cheerful  observance  of  Sunday. 

Francis  Bacon  is  created  viscount  St.  Albans,  and  is  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  released  from  the  Tower,  and,  in  command 
of  a  fleet  of  twelve  armed  vessels  and  a  thousand  men,  he  undertakes 
the  journey  to  Guiana,  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.^ 

In  France,  Concini,  the  Queen-mother's  favorite,  is  murdered;  and 
the  Count  of  Luynes  now  becomes  all-powerful  with  King  Louis 
XIIL 

In  Germany,  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  having  been  adopted  by  his 
cousin,  the  Emperor  Matthias,  is  recognized  in  Bohemia  as  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Emperor  resigns  the  rule  over  that  country  to 
him.  He  is  crowned  at  Prague,  and  begins  to  oppose  the  Protestants 
of  that  Kingdom. 

^  Motley's  John  of  Barneveldt,  Vol.  2,  pp.  69-70. 

^The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  First  Attempt,  pp.  439-446, 
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GEORGE    CAREW    FIRST   EARL   OF   TOTNESS. 

Born  1555  ;  died  1629. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia,  1607,  and  again  under  the  Char- 
ter of  May  23rd,  1609. 

Distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  was  Knighted  there 
in  1585. 

Master  of  Arts,  Oxford,  1589. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  1592,  and  received  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  cousin  of  his,  there  when  imprisoned  for  marrying  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Queen. 

With  Essex  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  1596. 

Member  of  Parliament  several  times. 

Lord  President  of  Munster,  1599,  and  brought  the  Iiarl  of  Desmond  to 
trial. 

Occupied  many  other  important  positions,  such  as  being  made  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ordnance  for  life,  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  1618  he  was  on  his  knees  before  James,  begging  for  the  life  of  his 
cousin,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

[Contnued  on  p.  jyj] 
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In  1623.  one  of  the  Committee  to  frame  orders  for  regulating  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia. 

"A  wise  statesman,  an  eminent  commander,  and.  an  estimable  histo- 
rian." ^ 

In  Hungary.  I'^rdinand  is  recognized  the  following  year.  The 
establishment  in  jxnver  of  this  bigoted  Catholic  soon  brought  on  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

The  centenary  of  the  Reformation  is  celebrated  throughout  Ger- 
many by  a  Protestant  jubilee. 

In  Russia,  the  war  with  Sweden  is  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Stolbova. 
Russia  ceded  to  Sweden  provinces  on  the  east  side  of  the  Baltic,  from 
Finland  to  Livonia.    They  have  long  since  been  restored  to  Russia. 

Ladislaus  of  Poland  still  claims  the  Russian  throne,  and  threatens 
Moscow  with  an  army,  but  is  repulsed. 

In  Italy  a  general  peace  was  arranged. 

Alost  of  the  Indians  from  Narragansett  to  Penobscot,  that  is.  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Maine,  are  swept  away  by  war  and  pestilence 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  842. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

THE   TYRANNY   OF   ARGALL. 
1618 

STITH  has  this  to  say  of  the  appointment  of  Samuel  Argall 
as  Deputy-Governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  Delaware  being  of 
course  still  the  Lord  Governor  and  Captain  General,  having  been  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  being  still  alive: 

"The  Lord  Rich  was  one  of  the  Company  in  England;  a  great 
and  powerful,  but  a  most  designing,  interested,  and  factious  mem- 
ber. Not  content  with  that  lawful  and  regular  advantage  which 
might  be  justly  expected  in  a  due  course  of  time  from  the  enter- 
prise, but  aiming  at  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  profit,  although  it 
should  be  by  the  spoil  of  the  public  and  oppression  of  the  private 
planters,  and  being  likewise  egged  on  and  assisted  by  some  corrupt 
and  avaricious  persons,  he  threw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in 
the  Company,  and  drew  over  to  his  party,  as  many  creatures  and  de- 
pendents, as  he  possibly  could. 

"By  their  means  and  support  he  hoped  and  endeavored  to  bear 
such  a  sway,  both  in  the  Virginia  and  Somer  Islands  Company,  that 
the  management  of  all  things  at  home,  and  the  placing  all  governors 
abroad,  should  be  entirely  in  his  power  and  disposal.  And  although 
he  met  with  a  check  in  his  designs  from  many  great  and  worthy 
members  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  companies,  yet  he  did,  at 
this  time,  carry  a  very  important  point.  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  a 
friend  and  relation  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Treasurer,  was  one  of 
Lord  Rich's  fastest  friends,  and  favorites.  His  Lordship  therefore 
having  concerted  matters  with  him,  and  entered  into  a  partnership, 
procured  him  to  be  elected  Deputy-Governor  of  Virginia.  And,  al- 
though martial  law  was  then  the  common  law  of  the  country,  yet  the 
better  to  arm  and  strengthen  him  with  the  exercise  of  such  a  despotic 
authority,  and  that  no  man  here  might  dare  to  open  his  mouth  against 
him,  he  obtained  for  him  the  place  of  Admiral  of  the  country  and 
seas  adjoining." 

Upon  Argall's  arrival  in  Virginia,  Captain  George  Yeardley,  who 
had  also  been  Deputy-Governor,  returned  to  Virginia, 
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"Governor  Argall,  with  his  Vice- Admiral,  Captain  Ralph  Hamor, 
pursued  their  voyage  to  Virginia,  where  they  arrived  in  May.  He 
found  all  the  public  works  and  buildings  in  Jamestown  fallen  to  de- 
cay; not  above  five  or  six  private  houses  fit  to  be  inhabited;  the 
market-place,  streets,  and  all  other  spare  places,  planted  with  to- 
bacco; and  the  colony  dispersed  all  about,  as  every  man  could  find 
the  properest  place  and  best  conveniency  for  planting."  ^ 

"But  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  England  that  the  Colony 
was  in  great  peace  and  plenty,  and  the  people  busily  employed  in 
preparing  for  their  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco. 

"With  him  returned  Tom-o-co-mo,  who,  in  our  old  records,  is 
called  by  a  third  name,  Tom-a-kin.  Captain  Argall  sent  him  immedi- 
ately to  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  who  came  to  Jamestown  and  received 
a  present  with  great  joy  and  thankfulness. 

"Tom-o-co-mo  railed  violently  against  England  and  the  English ; 
and  particularly  against  his  best  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  But  all 
his  reports  were  so  clearly  disproved  before  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  and 
his  grandees,  that,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  grandees,  he  was 
rejected  and  disgraced. 

"But  Powhatan  all  this  while  leaving  the  care  and  charge  of  the 
government  chiefly  to  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  went  about  from  place 
to  place,  taking  his  pleasure,  and  visiting  the  different  parts  of  his 
dominions.  However  he  still  continued  in  good  friendship  with  the 
English."  - 

"Captain  Argall  was  a  man  of  sense  and  industry;  and  therefore, 
to  secure  a  plenty  of  provisions,  he  sent  out  the  next  year  a  frigate 
and  a  small  bark  to  trade,  which  brought  near  six  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  colony.  For  the  Company's  servants 
that  worked  for  the  store  were  reduced  to  fifty-four,  men,  women 
and  children.  But  from  the  farmers,  who  were  at  Captain  Argall's 
arrival  eighty-one,  and  from  the  Indians,  as  tribute,  they  received 
annually  above  twelve  hundred  bushels. 

"But  this  year,  there  was  a  great  drought,  with  a  dreadful  storm, 
that  poured  down  hailstones,  eight  or  nine  inches  round,  which  did 
much  damage  to  both  corn  and  tobacco. 

"The  governor  also  published  several  edicts  :  That  all  goods  should 
be  sold  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  tobacco  allowed  for  at  three  shill- 
ings a  pound,  and  not  under  nor  over,  on  the  penalty  of  three  years' 
slavery  to  the  Colony. 

'  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  145. 

"  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  146-147. 
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"That  there  should  be  no  private  trade  or  familiarity  with  the  sav- 
ages. 

"That  no  Indian  should  be  taught  to  shoot  with  guns,  on  pain  of 
death  to  teacher  and  learner. 

"That  no  person  should  hunt  deer  or  hogs  without  the  governor's 
leave. 

"That  all  hogs  found  a  second  time  in  Jamestown  should  be  for- 
feited to  the  Colony ;  and  those  at  Bermuda  ringed. 

"That  no  man  should  shoot  except  in  his  owai  necessary  defense 
against  an  enemy,  till  a  new  supply  of  ammunition  came  in,  on  pain 
of  a  year's  slavery. 

"That  none  should  go  on  board  the  ship  then  at  Jamestown  with- 
out the  Governor's  leave. 

"And  that  no  masters  of  ships  should  suffer  their  sailors  to  go 
ashore,  or  talk  w'ith  the  people  at  Ke-cough-tan.  That  every  person 
should  go  to  Church,  Sundays  and  holidays,  or  lie  neck  and  heels 
that  night,  and  be  a  slave  to  the  colony  the  following  week ;  for  the 
second  offence  he  should  be  a  slave  for  a  month ;  and  for  the  third,  a 
year  and  a  day."  ^ 

Some  of  the  events  following  his  arrival  are  thus  given  us  : 

"Their  cattle  w^ere  now  well  increased ;  and  both  of  their  own 
growing  and  from  the  savages  they  had  store  of  corn. 

"Anno,"  1618,  happened  a  great  drought,  and  such  a  cruel  storm 
of  hail  that  it  did  much  hurt  to  their  corn  and  tobacco.  The  Maga- 
zine^ that  came  in  the  George  being  five  months  in  her  passage, 
proved  badly  conditioned. 

"To  supply  them,  the  Company  furnished,  and  set  forth  in  April, 
a  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  with  two  hundred  people.  The 
Lord  Delaware  went  therein,  and  at  the  Island  of  Saint  Michael'* 
was  honorably  feasted.  Departing  from  thence,  they  were  long  trou- 
bled with  contrary  winds,  in  which  time  many  fell  sick.  Thirty  died, 
one  of  which  was  that  honorable  Lord  of  noble  memory.  The  rest 
refreshed  themselves  on  that  coast  of  New  England  wdth  fish,  fowl, 
wood,  and  water ;  and  after  sixteen  weeks  spent  at  sea  arrived  in 
Virginia. 

"The  ship  called  the  Treasurer  not  long  after  came  thither,  with 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  147-148. 
^  In  the  year. 

'  Supplies  for  the  Magazine. 

*  Barbados,  West  Indies. 
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forty  passengers,  before  the  other  ship  was  gone.  They  now  had 
used  the  plow,  and  reaped  good  corn,  and  they  wrote  for  more  plow- 
harness  to  be  sent  them. 

"Richard  Killingbeck  with  four  others  going  to  trade  secretly 
with  the  people  of  Chick-a-hom-i-na,  either  for  revenge  of  some  be- 
fore slain  in  Captain  Yeardley's  expedition,  or  for  covetousness  of 
their  goods,  were  assaulted  by  the  savages,  one  of  which  had  a  piece 
furnished,^  and  therewith  shot  Killingbeck  dead.  The  rest  also  were 
slain,  stripped  and  spoiled." 

"Other  murders  also  were  done  by  other  savages,  which  0-pe- 
chan-ca-nough  excused  by  ignorance,  and  for  the  former,  he  sent  a 
basket  of  earth,  in  token  of  the  gift  and  possession  of  that  town 
where  they  dwelt,^  to  Captain  Argall,  desiring  him  not  to  revenge 
the  fault  of  a  few,  which,  for  fear  or  revenge,  were  fled  to  the  woods, 
on  their  innocent  neighbors. 

"Master  Rolfe  wrote,  June  15th,  1618,  that  Powhatan  died  in 
April,  before."'  his  second  brother  succeeded;  who,  with  O-pe-chan- 
ca-nough,  had  confirmed  the  league''  with  the  Colony. 

"May  nth,  happened  at  James  Town,  in  the  night,  a  terrible 
storm,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  poured  down  hailstones 
eight  or  nine  inches  about. ^ 

We  now  quote  again  from  Stith  : 

"Captain  Argall,  all  this  time,  was  not  negligent  or  forgetful  of 
the  grand  end  of  his  coming  to  X'irginia,  but  pushed  on  his  unright- 
eous gains,  by  all  imaginable  methods  of  extortion  and  oppression. 
For  besides  a  multitude  of  private  wrongs  to  particular  persons,  he 
converted  in  a  manner  wholly  to  his  own  use  and  possession  whatso- 
ever remained  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  public,  being  the  fruits 
and  relics  of  eight  thousand  pounds'  expense.  So  that  he  was  loudly 
charged  with  many  offences  in  matter  of  state  and  government,  with 
depredation  and  waste  of  the  public  estate  and  revenues  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  with  great  oppression  of  the  Colony  in  general,  as  well  as 
several  private  men  in  particular. 

"And  the  cries  of  his  outrages  and  rapine  at  last  became  so  loud 
and  numerous  and  the  Company  in  England  was  so  enraged  at  the 

'  Alusket  loaded. 
-  Mutilated. 

^  Those  who  had  done  the  murder. 
'  That  is,  April  1618. 
^  Of  peace. 

"In  circumference.    Purchas,  his   Pilgrims,   Vol.   4,   p.   177;   Glasgow   Edition, 
Vol.  XIX,  pp.  119-121. 
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reports  and  informations  they  received,  that  they  could  scarce  be  re- 
strained from  flying  to  the  King,  for  the  redress  of  so  many  and  so 
great  mischiefs. 

"But  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whether  in  favor  to  Captain  Argall,  his 
kinsman,  or  out  of  his  real  judgment,  alleged,  that  imploring  his 
majesty's  aid  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  Company's  power,  and 
of  dangerous  consequences  to  their  liberties ;  and  might  also  give 
room  to  much  public  scandal  and  reflection.  And  therefore  he  pro- 
posed a  milder  and  less  clamorous  way  of  proceeding. 

"To  end  this,  he  himself,  Alderman  Johnson,  the  Deputy-Treas- 
urer, Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  and  others  of  the  Council,  wrote  Captain 
Argall  a  letter,  dated  the  23rd  of  August,  1618".^ 

This  letter  and  one  to  Lord  Delaware  telling  him  about  the  way 
Argall  had  acted,  and  giving  him  instructions  what  to  do  to,  and 
about  Argall,  can  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 

Neill  says :  "Argall's  desperate  course  continued  during  his  whole 
term  of  office.  Captain  Edward,  the  son  of  William  Brewster,  and 
agent  for  the  late  Lord  Delaware's  estate,  having  complained  of  the 
unlawful  use  of  Delaware's  servants  by  Argall,  was  arrested,  and 
on  October  15th,  16 18,  tried  by  martial  law,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but,  upon  the  petition  of  the  ministers  resident  in  the  colony,  and 
others,  it  was  commuted  to  banishment,  with  the  promise  that  he 
would  not  return."  " 

Brewster  did  more  than  that.  He  appealed  to  the  Company.  The 
case  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attracted  attention.  After  vari- 
ous continuances,  and  so  forth,  the  case  was  fully  heard  and  decided, 
on  May  23rd,  1620,  the  judges  being  the  "General  Court",  as  they 
called  it,  convened  in  extraordinary  session. 

Most  of  the  great  personages  in  the  Company  were  present,  in- 
cluding the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Sir  Edwin  Sands. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  was  as  follows : 

"Forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  by  his  Majestie's  Letters  Patents, 
bearing  date  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  May,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  Majestie's  reign  of  England,  that  all  proceedings  in  matter  of 
justice  to  be  used  and  exercised  in  Virginia  are  to  be  framed  as  near 
as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws,  policies  and  form  of  government 
of  this  realm  of  England,  and  that  the  grant  of  the  use  of  martial 
law  in  Virginia  is,  in  the  said  Letters  Patents,  expressly  restrained  to 
the  cases  only  of  rebellion  and  mutiny,  in  like  sort  as  his  Majestie's 
Lieutenants  in  the  several  counties  of  England  have  power  by  their 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  149-150. 
'  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  120. 
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Commissions  to  exercise  the  same.  Which  declaration  of  his  Ma- 
jestie's  royal  pleasure  touching  the  manner  of  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  Virginia  was  expressly  inserted  in  the  Commission  for  the 
place  of  Governor  granted  to  the  said  Lord  Lawarr,  unto  which  com- 
mission, and  the  several  clauses  therein  contained,  the  commission 
for  being  Deputy  Governor,  granted  to  the  said  Captain  Argall,  had 
manifest  reference. 

"And,  forasmuch  also  as  it  did  no  less  plainly  appear,  and  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  at  the  time  of  the  said  trial  in  Virginia  the 
country  people  there  had  and  enjoyed  an  universal  peace  and  tran- 
quility, at  home  and  abroad. 

"And,  moreover  it  appeareth  by  the  proceedings  and  sentence  of 
the  said  Martial  Court,  authentically  certified  and  returned  to  us,  as 
also  of  the  examinations  there  had  and  taken,  that  the  said  Martial 
Court  proceeded  against  the  said  Captain  Edward  Brewster  upon 
the  two  and  thirtieth  article  of  their  Martial  Law,  set  down  in  these 
words  viz :  'No  man  shall  offer  any  violence,  or  contemptuously  re- 
sist or  disobey  his  Commander,  or  do  any  act  or  speak  any  words 
which  may  tend  to  the  breeding  of  any  disorder,  or  mutiny  in  the 
town  or  field,  or  disobey  any  principal  officer's  directions,  upon  pain 
of  death', 

"And  that  the  fault  wherewith  the  said  Captain  Brewster  was 
charged,  and  which  was  justified  against  him  by  two  witnesses, 
namely  Thomas  Parsmore  and  John  Lampkin,  was  words  import- 
ing matter  of  disobedience  and  opposition  to  the  said  Captain  Ar- 
gall, not  in  his  place  of  government,  but  in  matter  of  private  vari- 
ance, about  the  tenants  and  servants  of  the  said  Lord  Lawarr,  then 
deceased,  which,  being  set  on  work  by  the  said  Captain  Argall,  the 
said  Captain  Brewster,  upon  allegation  that  by  order  from  the  said 
Lord  Lawarr  they  were  to  be  set  to  work  and  go\'erned  by  him, 
would  have  withdrawn  from  the  work,  whereunto  they  were  set 
by  the  said  Captain  Argall,  and  have  placed  elsewhere  to  get  clothes 
for  themselves,  and  so  to  follow  their  work  for  behoof  of  the  execu- 
tors of  the  said  Lord  Lawarr  and  his  fellow  adventurers,  with  some 
colerick  and  threatening  speeches  used  against  the  said  Thomas 
Parsmore,  for  refusing  to  go  with  him,  but  not  against  the  said 
Captain  Argall  for  ought  that  appeareth  in  the  said  examination. 

"And,  lastly,  it  appeareth  by  the  certificate  of  the  said  proceedings 
that  some  of  the  said  Court,  holding  those  martial  laws  to  be  very 
strict  and  severe,  made  a  motion  to  sue  and  entreat  the  said  Captain 
Argall  to  save  the  said  Captain  Brewster's  life,  whereunto  all  were 
very  willing,  and  the  ministers  then  present  joined  with  them  therein. 
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"And  that  after  much  entreaty  and  many  allegations  by  the  said 
Captain  Ar^^all,  in  the  end  they  prevailed  with  him  so  much  that 
they  procured  his  life,  upon  some  conditions,  as  appear  in  the  said 
Captain  Brewster's  oath,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  thither 
with  the  said  certificate. 

"In  which  oath,  among  other  things  expressly  contained,  that  the 
said  Captain  Brewster  should  not  directly  or  indirectly,  in  England 
or  elsewhere,  utter  any  contemptuous  words,  or  do  anything  that 
might  turn  to  the  dishonor  or  disparagement  of  the  said  Lord  La- 
warr,  or  the  Plantation,  or  of  the  present  Governor,  which  was  the 
said  Captain  Argall. 

"And  that  the  said  Captain  Brewster  should  return  no  more  to 
Virginia,  by  any  direct  or  indirect  means.  All  which  provisions,  be- 
ing duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  said  Court  in  fine  proceeded  to 
deliver  their  resolution :  That  the  said  proceedings  against  the  said 
Captain  Edward  Brewster  were  unjust  and  unlawful,  and  not  war- 
rantable either  in  matter  or  form  by  the  laws  of  this  Realm,  or  by 
any  power  or  authority  derived  from  his  Majesty. 

"And  that  it  did  not  any  way  appear  to  the  said  Court  that  the 
said  Captain  Brewster,  either  by  the  deeds  or  words  wherewith  he 
stood  charged  at  the  time  of  the  said  trial  by  the  said  Martial  Court, 
did  any  way  deserve  the  severe  penalty  of  death. 

"And  that  the  manner  of  the  said  trial  by  martial  law,  and  in  a 
Martial  Court,  being  in  time  of  so  general  peace,  and  no  rebellion  or 
mutiny,  was  to  be  held  for  unlawful,  and  of  no  validity,  and  conse- 
quently the  said  Captain  Brewster  was  to  be  held  as  a  legal  man, 
and  not  lawfully  condemned;  the  sentence  of  the  said  Martial  Court, 
from  which  the  said  Captain  Brewster  hath  appealed,  notwithstand- 
ing. 

"The  substance  of  which  opinion  and  resolution  of  the  said  Court 
being  first  severally  delivered  by  the  said  Lords,  Knights,  and  others 
of  the  said  Council  there  present,  was  finally  approved,  and  ratified 
by  the  said  General  Court  by  a  general  erection  of  hands,  no  one  dis- 
senting except  Mr.  Thomas  Wroth. 

"And,  at  the  humble  request  of  the  said  Captain  Brewster,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  said  Court  that  this  act  of  the  said  Court  should  be 
exemplified^  under  their  legal  seal."  ^ 

Various  acts  of  Argall  come  before  us,  being  preserved  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  records  of  the  Company,  brought  up  on  appeal  from 
his  misdoings  in  Virginia. 

*A  copy  of  the  judgment  to  be  made,  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Company. 
"Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  361-363. 
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Here  is  one:  "Elizabeth  Smalley,^  widow,  having  petitioned  to 
the  King  against  Captain  Argall,  pretending  that  he  detained  cer- 
tain goods  from  her,  to  the  value  of  £500,  and  being  referred  by  his 
Majesty  to  his  Highness'  Council  for  Virginia,  did  now  petition  to 
the  Company  to  take  hearing  of  the  said  cause,  according  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's reference. 

"Whereupon  the  Council  agreed  to  meet  upon  Friday  following 
in  the  afternoon,  about  two  of  the  clock,  at  Mr.  Farrar's  house. 

"Against  which  time  order  is  now  given  for  warning  both  the 
said  widow  Smalley  and  Captain  Argall  to  make  their  appearance, 
as  also  all  such  witnesses  as  could  be  produced  on  the  behalf  of  the 
said  complainant."  ~ 

And  another  comes  before  us  from  the  records  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  1620,  where  Spain,  then  at  peace  with  England,  complained 
of  damages  done  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  ship  called  the  Treasurer, 
sent  out  at  the  time  Argall  was  Governor  of  Virginia. 

The  act  was  publicly  disavowed  by  the  Colony,  and  satisfaction 
was  made  through  the  Spanish  agent  in  London.^ 

Sir  Edwin  Sands,  in  his  report  made  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Treasuryship  of  the  Company,  tells  us  in  part  of  Argall's 
malfeasance  in  office.  After  stating  how  the  Hundreds  had  begun  to 
prosper,  he  says : 

"But  as  the  private  plantation  began  thus  to  increase,  so,  con- 
trary wise,  the  state  of  the  public,  for  the  setting  up  whereof  about 
£75000  had  been  spent,  grew  into  utter  consumption. 

"For  whereas  the  Deputy  Governor,^  at  his  arrival  to  that  place, 
which  was  in,  or  about  May,  161 7,  hath  left  and  delivered  to  him 
by  his  predecessor  a  portion  of  public  land  called  the  Company's 
Garden,  which  yielded  to  them  in  one  year  about  £300  profit;  serv- 
ants fifty-four,  employed  in  the  same  garden,  and  in  salt  works  set 
up  for  the  service  of  the  Colony ;  tenants  eighty-one,  yielded  a  yearly 
rent  of  corn  and  services,  which  rent-corn,  together  with  the  tribute- 
corn  from  the  barbarians,  amounted  to  above  twelve  hundred  of  our 
bushels  by  the  year ;  kine  eighty ;  goats  eighty-eight ;  about  two  years 
after,  viz.,  Easter,   1619,  at  the  coming  away  of  the  said  Deputy 

^  Neill  suggests  that  she  was  "probably  the  widow  of  Captain  Smalley,  in  com- 
mand in  Henrico,  in  1616.  In  the  year  1624,  she  was  living  in  New  England." 
Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  258. 

■  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  543. 

'  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  p.  30. 

*  Argall. 
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Governor  this  whole  state  of  the  pubHc  was  gone  and  consumed, 
there  being  not  left  at  that  time  to  the  Company  either  the  land  afore- 
said, or  any  tenant,  servant,  rent  or  tribute-corn,  cow  or  salt-work ; 
and  but  six  goats  only ;  without  one  penny  yielded  to  the  Company 
for  their  so  great  loss,  in  way  of  account  or  restitution,  to  this  verv 
day."  ^ 

"Anno,  1619,  Sir  Edwin  Sands  being  chosen  Treasurer,  Captain 
Yeardley  was  knighted,  and  sent  Governor  into  Virginia.  A  little 
pinnace  had  arrived"  some  twelve  days  before  him,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Argall  returned,"^  leaving  in  his  place  Captain  Nathaniel  Powell. 
It  is  intimated  that  Yeardley  delayed  in  order  to  allow  Argall  time 
to  make  his  departure."* 

"As  for  their  disgusts  given  the  Company,  in  their  apprehension, 
by  Captain  Argall,  I  am  not  fully  informed,  or  lust  to  be  the  in- 
former." ^ 

Neill  says :  "Upon  the  return  of  Governor  Argall  to  England,  in 
May,  1 6 19,  who  had  secretly  and  dishonorably  slipped  away  from 
Virginia,  there  was  much  dissension  among  the  members  of  the 
Mrginia  Company,  and  the  Leyden  people"  for  sexeral  months  re- 
ceived no  attention."  ' 

"Argall  was  informed  by  a  swift  sailer  dispatched  by  his  friends 
that  he  was  to  be  placed  under  arrest ;  and  escaped  before  Yeardley 
came,  and  was  in  London  early  in  May."  '^ 

Here  he  was  examined  as  to  his  actions  in  Virginia.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  and  the 
proceedings  were  so  long  drawn  out  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany became  weary  of  them.  He  then  went  off  on  a  distant  voyage, 
and  no  adequate  punishment  was  ever  inflicted  on  him.'' 

The  Council  for  Virginia  in  a  long  address  to  the  Company  in 
England,  held  Argall  as  a  tool  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick;  and  his 
being  placed  in  power  as  Governor  and  Admiral,  armed  with  the 

'  Records  of  the  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  350-351. 

^  In  Virginia. 

'  To  England. 

■*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  404. 

°  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV.,  p  1775;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  121. 

"  Me  refers  to  the  Pilgrims,  who,  having  left  England,  first  sought  a  refuge  at 
Amsterdam,  where  they  stayed  one  year;  and  then  removed  to  Leyden,  where 
they  lived  ten  years  before  coming  to  America,  and  locating  in  the  northern  part 
of  Virginia,  now  known  as  Massachusetts. 

'  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  127. 

*Same,  pp.  136-137. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  405.  This  voyage  was  to  fight 
against  the  AWerian  pirates,  mentioned  again  later  on. 


EDWARD    S]li:il-li:i  1) 

Third  Lord  Sheffield,  First  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Baron 
of  Butterwick,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Born  1564 ;  died 
1646. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia,  May  23rd,  1609. 

Accompanied  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  Netherlands. 

Knighted  at  sea  for  distinguished  services  against  the 
Spanish  Armada,  1588. 

President  of  the  Council  for  the  northern  parts  of  the 
realm,  1603. 

'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  999. 
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Was  one  of  the  Lords  who  accompanied  Richard  ]\Iartin 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  May,  1614,  on  behalf  of  the 
Virginia  Company.^ 

power  of  martial  law  even  in  time  of  peace,  so  "that  no  man  might 
dare  to  open  his  mouth  in  any  complaint  against  him",  as  a  part  of 
the  plan  to  gain  entire  control  of  the  Virginia  Company;  the  object 
being  to  effect  "a.  sudden  and  extraordinary  wealth  by  spoiling  of 
the  public  state  of  the  Colonies,"  and  oppressing  also  of  the  multitude 
of  particular  planters  in  them,  &c".^ 

This  they  follow  up  by  a  list  of  his  misdeeds,  among  them  his 
appropriating  all  of  the  public  property  to  his  own  private  use.^ 

Captain  Butler,  the  author  of  the  "Unmasking  of  Virginia",  was 
an  ally  of  Warwick  and  Argall  in  their  attacks  on  the  Company, 
which  they  washed  to  rule  or  ruin.^ 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  999. 
'  Virginia  and  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  401. 

*  Same,  pp.  401-409. 
"  Same,  pp.  408-409. 


CHAPTER  L 

SIR  GEORGE  YEARDLEY  AGAIN  GOVERNOR 

1618 

WHILE  in  London  Sir  George  Yeardley  was,  on  the  i8th  of 
November,  16 18,  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia  for  three  years. 
In  accordance  with  the  rule  on  that  subject,  he  was  granted  tracts 
of  land  here  for  the  transportation  of  twenty-six  persons.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  King  at  Newmarket,  on  November  24th,  16 18.  He 
sailed  for  Virginia  in  January,  and  arrived  on  April  19th,  16 19. 

On  July  30th  of  that  year,  under  instructions  from  the  Company 
in  London,  he  convened  at  Jamestown  the  first  legislative  assembly 
held  in  America.  This  was  a  reform  in  Colonial  affairs  which  he  had 
helped  greatly  to  bring  about  during  his  stay  in  London.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  governor  until  he  was  relieved  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  on 
November  i8th,  162 1.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  Council, 
but  was  later  again  made  Governor,  on  March  14th,  1626.  and  con- 
tinued such  until  his  death,  in  November,  1627. 

He  left  a  large  fortune,  and  three  children,  whose  descendants  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States.^ 

There  were  at  this  time  600  people  in  Virginia." 

^  Brown's  Genesis,  p.  1065. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  348. 
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SIR   HENRY   HOBART 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

A  distinguished  lawyer ;  Member  of  Parliament ;  Attor- 
ney General ;  and,  Member  of  the  Council  for  the  Virginia 
Company,  May  23rd,  1609. 


CHAPTER  LI 

OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE  AND  THE  REFORMED 
CALENDAR 

FROM  January  ist  to  March  25th  of  each  year,  there  was  in  ex- 
istence a  kind  of  duplicated  enumeration  of  the  year.  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  formerly  the  year  began  on  March  25th. 
Then  it  was  changed  to  January  ist.  This  was  called  the  "New 
Style",  and  the  other,  the  "Old  Style".  England  retained  both  long 
after  most  of  the  rest  of  Europe  had  adopted  exclusively  the  New. 
There  was  thus,  under  the  two  systems,  an  overlapping"  of  each  year, 
from  January  ist,  to  March  25th.  February  loth,  would  still  be  a 
part  of  the  same  year  as  the  December  before  it,  according  to  the 
Old  Style,  which  knew  no  change  of  the  year,  until  March  25th.  By 
the  "New  Style",  this  February  loth,  was  a  part  of  the  new  year. 
So,  in  order  to  harmonize  with  some  other  nations  who  had  not 
adopted  the  New  Style,  and  also  to  harmonize  with  those  which  had 
adopted  it,  during  this  period,  both  years  were  given.  From  our 
present  standpoint,  the  New  Style  being  the  only  one  we  are  going 
by,  we  would  have  to  take  always  the  later  year  as  being  the  real  one 
for  any  of  these  ambiguous  dates.  Thus,  February  loth,  1657-8,  is 
to  be  understood  as  February  loth,  1658. 

Not  only  was  there  this  trouble  between  the  two  styles,  in  noting 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  year,  but  the  calendar  had  been 
reformed,  and,  according  to  it,  the  world  was  lagging  in  its  count 
of  the  passing  of  time,  several  days  behind  the  true  date.  In  1607, 
this  difference  was  ten  days.  Dates  were  therefore  generally  given  in 
accordance  with  both  calendars,  thus,  September  20/30,  would  mean, 
September  20th,  according  to  the  Julian  calendar,  which  England 
was  following,  or  September  30th,  according  to  the  Gregorian  cal- 
endar, which  most  of  Europe  had  then  adopted. 

The  great  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  confusion  was  reme- 
died in  1 75 1,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  adopting  the 
New  Style  in  all  public  and  legal  transactions.  The  commencement 
of  the  year  was  then  changed  from  the  25th  of  March,  to  the  ist  of 
January.    And  the  difference  in  time  between  the  two  calendars  was 
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removed  by  ordering  the  day  following  the  2nd  of  September,  in  the 
year  1752,  to  be  accounted  the  14th  of  that  month. ^ 

They  also  had  what  now  sound  like  strange  names  for  certain 
seasons  of  the  year — Bartholomew  tide,    from   St.    Bartholomew, 


HORSE-ARMOR   OF   MAXIMILIAN    I.,    OF   GERMANY 

a,  Chamfron.    b,  Manefaire.    c,  Poitrinal,  poitrel,  or  breastplate,    d, 
Croupiere. 

August  24th ;  Michaelmas  tide,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Septem- 
ber 29th;  and  the  Twelve  Days,  that  is,  the  Epiphany  season,  the 
twelve  days  after  Christmas;  January  6th,  Twelfth  Night. 

'Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  393. 


CHAPTER  LII 
THE  COINS  THEY  USED 

THE  various  coins  used  in  Virginia  during  the  colonial  period 
sound  unfamiliar  to  us  now. 

One  of  these  was  the  royall,  or  ryal,  as  it  was  so  frequently  called. 
As  used  in  our  acts  this  probably  referred  more  particularly  to  the 
spur-ryal,  an  English  gold  coin  first  coined  by  James  I,  and  worth 
at  that  time,  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  Edward  IV.  is  said  to  be  the 
monarch  who  first  coined  these  pieces,  they  then  being  worth  about 
$2.40,  while  the  rose-royal,  also  first  coined  by  James  I,  was  worth 
from  $7.20  to  $7.90. 

In  1 710,  following  an  order  issued  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  effect 
that  foreign  coins  should  not  pass  in  her  Plantations  in  America 
above  a  certain  value,  an  act  was  passed  fixing  the  value  of  such 
coins,  and  making  them  payable  in  discharge  of  all  contracts,  bar- 
gains or  debts,  at  the  values  fixed,  that  is:  "Pieces  of  Eight  of  Mex- 
ico. Sevil  and  Pillar  Ducatoons  of  Flanders,  Eccus  of  France,  or 
Silver  Lewis  and  Crusados  of  Portugal,  and  all  halves,  quarters,  and 
lesser  pieces,  of  the  same,  shall  pass  at  three  pence  three  farthings 
the  pennyweight;  and  all  Peru  pieces,  Cross  Dollars  and  old  Rix 
Dollars  of  the  Empire,  and  lesser  pieces  of  the  same,  shall  pass  at 
three  pence  half  penny  the  pennyweight."  ^ 

Again,  in  1714,  further  legislation  provided  that:  "All  pieces  of 
British  gold  coin,  not  milled,  and  all  Spanish  or  French  coined  gold, 
all  pieces  of  coined  gold  of  the  Empire,  all  Chequeens  and  Arabian 
pieces  of  gold,  and  Moidores  of  Portugal,  and  all  lesser  pieces  of 
that  species,  shall  pass  and  be  current,  according  to  their  respective 
weights,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  penny-weight :  And 
all  guineas  shall  pass  and  be  current,  at  twenty-six  shillings  piece, 
and  the  half  guineas  in  proportion."  - 

Pieces  of  Eight  were  Spanish  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  four 
shillings,  three  pence.  This  coin  was  also  called  Peso  Duro,  the  Pias- 

*  Same,  p.  503. 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  4,  p.  52. 
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ter,  the  Spanish  Dollar  and  the  Pillar  Dollar,  being  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  representation  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  which  adorned 
one  of  its  faces.  This  piece  of  money  was  coined  especially  for  use 
in  the  former  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and  became  our  unit  of 
value,  the  pillars  being  still  preserved  in  the  upright  lines  of  our 
dollar  mark.  The  original  coins  were  equal  to  eight  Reals,  from 
which  fact  they  were  given  the  name  of  Pieces  of  Eight,  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  Real  being  reckoned  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  The 
word  real  means  regal  or  royal,  and  was  given  as  a  name  to  this  coin 
from  its  bearing  the  image  of  the  sovereign.  From  twehe  and  a 
half,  their  present  value  is  five  cents. 

As  early  as  1645,  we  hear  of  these  Pieces  of  Eight,  when  the 
Colony,  in  order  to  attract  coin  money  here,  declared  that  they 
should  be  valued  and  taken  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings. 
This  privilege  was  extended  also  to  all  other  Spanish  silver  coins 
proportionably.  This  enactment  made  these  coins  have  a  legal  tender 
value  of  nearly  half  as  much  again  in  Virginia  than  they  had  else- 
where, and  so  furnished  a  strong  inducement  to  people  to  bring  them 
here.  A  subsidiary  copper  coinage  of  two,  three,  six  and  nine  pence 
])ieces  was  also  then  established  as  part  of  the  plan  for  keeping  the 
pieces  of  eight  in  Virginia. 

Ten  years  later,  pieces  of  eight  of  whatever  metal,  were  allowed 
to  pass  current,  but  their  value  was  reduced  to  five  shillings.  This 
law  was  immediately  objected  to,  and  only  silver  pieces  of  eight  were 
again  allowed.  The  "artificers."  it  appears,  held  the  pieces  of  eight 
of  base  metal  in  great  contempt,  and  declared  that  if  the  law  were 
not  repealed  "after  they  have  long  labored  for  a  subsistence  they 
would  have  so  many  counters  instead  of  sterling  money  for  the  sweat 
of  their  brows." 

To  refuse  to  accept  the  coins  at  the  value  put  upon  them  by  law 
rendered  the  party  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  next  county  court,  and 
to  export  out  of  this  country  money  to  a  greater  amount  than  40 
shillings  rendered  the  offender  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  double  the 
amount  sent.  To  counterfeit  the  copper  coinage  was  punishable  with 
death,  and  to  further  protect  these  from  being  counterfeited,  it  was 
provided  that  "upon  every  piece  of  coin  there  be  two  rings,  the  one 
for  the  motto,  the  other  to  receive  a  new  impression  which  shall  be 
stamped  yearly  with  some  new  figure  by  one  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  each  county.^ 

Beverley,   writing  in   1705,  states  that  pieces  of  eight,   if  they 

*Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  pp.  308,  397,  410,  493. 
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weighed  16  pennyweight  (except  of  Peru)  passed  current  at  5  s. ; 
the  Peru  pieces  of  eight,  at  4  s/ 

By  1727,  it  was  found  that  too  great  vahie  had  been  put  upon  the 
silver  coins,  and  it  was  reduced,  in  order  to  bring  the  silver  to  a 
nearer  proportion  to  that  of  the  gold  currency." 

The  Pillar  Ducatoons  of  Flanders  were  silver  coins  worth  $1.24. 
Ducatoons  of  silver  were  also  coined  by  the  Republic  of  Venice.  On 
one  side  were  presented  the  Duke  of  \  enice  and  the  Patriarch,  the 
effigy  of  the  Duke  giving  the  name  to  the  coin.  On  the  other  side 
was  presented  the  figure  of  St.  Justina,  a  chaste  Patavine  (Paduan) 
virgin.    The  coin  was  ecjuivalent  to  96  1/2  cents. 

Ecu  was  the  name  of  se\'eral  gold  and  silver  coins  current  in 
hrance  from  the  fourteenth  century  onward.  The  word  means  a 
shield,  and  this  device  appears  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins.  This 
shield  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  English  usually  call  them 
Crowns,  while  the  French  name  them  by  the  larger  object.  On  the 
Ecu  d'or  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  are  seen  the  shield  with  the  lilies 
of  France.  These  pieces  were  also  coined  in  Scotland  by  James  V. 
and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  On  the  shield  of  this  latter  coin  is  seen 
the  red  rampant  lion  of  Scotland.  Other  French  coins  were  the  ecu 
with  the  crown,  the  ecu  with  the  sun,  the  white  ecu,  and  the  silver 
ecu.   When  of  gold  these  coins  were  worth  five  dollars  or  more. 

The  silver  Louis,  Louis  d' Argent,  was  a  French  coin  valued  at  60 
sous.  As  a  sou  w^as  worth  two  deniers,  and  as  in  England  the  coin 
corresponding  to  a  denier  w^as  called  a  penny,  it  is  probable  that  this 
coin  was  worth  about  $2.40. 

The  Crusado  was  a  silver  coin  of  Portugal,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  cross  which  adorns  its  reverse,  and  w^hich  bore  the  motto, 
"In  hoc  signo  vinces."  ^  The  obverse  bore  the  royal  Arms  and 
Crow^n,  and  the  name  of  the  reigning"  monarch.  The  old  Crusado, 
now  a  mere  name,  w^as  equal  to  43  cents,  the  new  Crusado,  to  52 
cents.  A  more  modern  coin  still  in  use  is  equivalent  to  17  cents. 

The  Peru  Pieces  referred  to,  were,  we  presume,  Peru  Pieces  of 
Eight,  which  were  valued  at  4  shillings. 

The  Cross  Dollar,  w^e  take  to  be  the  Cross  Dollar  of  Spain,  which 
bore  the  Burgundy  cross.  The  Order  of  the  Burgundian  Cross  was 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  but  did  not  survive. 

^  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  Book  4,  p.  49. 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  4,  p.  218. 

^  Under  this  standard  you  will  conquer — the  words  which  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  saw  inscribed  with  the  Cross  upon  the  heavens  before  the  battle  about  to  be 
fought  near  Rome,  in  the  year  312.  He  won  the  battle,  and  thereafter  fixed  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  upon  his  standards. 
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The  bit,  a  coin  also  referred  to  in  the  acts,  was  a  small  West  In- 
dian piece  of  money,  worth  about  ten  cents.  The  name  has  also  been 
applied  in  parts  of  the  United  States  to  a  silver  coin,  called  a  Mexi- 
can shilling-,  of  the  value  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents.^ 

French  Crowns  passed  current  in  Virginia  in  1705,  at  5  s.,  $1.20;- 
but  the  old  ecu  dc  la  cuuronnc,  properly  so  called,  had  a  value  which 
varied  from  $1.50  to  $2.20. 


NOBLE   OF   EDWARD   III. 

The  actual  diameter  of  the  coin. 

The  noble  was  an  ancient  English  gold  coin,  value  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1344.  It 
was  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar. 

The  noble  having  increased  in  value  to  10  shillings,  a  coin  of  the 
former  value  of  a  noble  was  issued  by  Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  IV., 
and  called  an  Angel. 

Half  nobles  and  quarter  nobles  were  also  in  circulation  at  the 
same  period.^ 


ANGEL    OF    QUEEN    ELIZABETH 

The  Angel  was  another  coin  in  use  in  Virginia.  Its  original  name 
was  Angelnoble,  being  a  new  issue  of  the  noble,  bearing  the  figure 
of  the  arch-angel  Michael  defeating  the  dragon.  It  was  an  English 
gold  coin,  originally  of  the  value  of  6  s.  8  d.  sterling,  $1.60;  after- 
ward of  8  s.,  and  10  s.  This  coin  was  first  struck  by  Edward  IV,  in 
1465,  and  last  coined  by  Charles  I.,  in  1634. 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  4,  p.  179. 

^  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  Book  4,  p.  49. 

'Spoflford's  New  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  151. 
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The  Mark,  of  which  we  hear  as  in  circulation  in  Virginia,  was 
presumably  the  silver  coin  of  Scotland  issued  in  1663  by  Charles  H. 
It  was  worth  at  that  time  1 3  pence  and  one  third  of  a  penny,  in  Eng- 
lish money. 

There  was  a  smaller  coin  than  the  one  we  have  mentioned  also 
called  rial,  or  ryal.  A  rial  of  plate,  also  spelt  real,  a  silver  coin  of 
Spain,  was  worth  in  those  early  days,  six  pence. ^ 

A  Philip  was  a  gold  coin  used  in  1608. 

The  old  Rix  Dollars  of  the  Empire  took  their  name  from  the 
words  reichs  thaler,  that  is,  dollar  of  the  kingdom.  The  Empire 
referred  to,  was  the  Holy  Roman,  or  German,  Empire,  but  a  coin 
of  this  name  was  also  used  in  Sweden,  Denmark  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  fact  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  also  Emperor 
of  Germany  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  coins  of  that  distant 
empire  found  their  way  to  the  shores  of  Virginia.  The  value  of  the 
coin,  which  varied  considerably,  was  usually  a  little  over  one  dollar. 

Chequeens  is  an  obsolete  form  of  the  word  sequin,  which  was  the 
name  finally  given  to  the  gold  ducat  coined  by  the  Republic  of  Ven- 
ice about  1283,  and  issued  by  the  Doges  until  the  extinction  of  that 
republic.  It  bore  on  the  obverse  a  representation  of  St.  Mark  bless- 
ing the  banner  of  the  republic  held  by  the  Doge  kneeling,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  figure  of  Christ.    It  was  equal  to  about  $2.27. 

Moidores  were  gold  coins  issued  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  The 
word  means  money  of  gold.  They  bore  on  the  obverse  the  shield  and 
crown  of  the  King,  and  a  cross  on  the  reverse.  They  were  equal  to 
about  $6.50. 

Other  coins  frequently  referred  to,  were  the  Dutch  Dollars.  The 
name  of  these  coins  in  their  own  language  was  thaler,  and  they  were 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  they  were  first  coined  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  from  silver  obtained  from  mines  in  Joachins  thai, 
that  is,  Joachin's  dale  or  valley,  in  Bohemia.  They  were  large  silver 
coins,  equal  in  value  to  four  shillings." 

We  also  hear  of  Arabian  chequins,  or  sequins.  The  meaning  of 
this  word  appears  to  be  a  place  of  coinage,  or  a  mint,  the  coin  being 
the  product  of  the  mint.  We  presume  that  these  coins  were  of  gold, 
as  their  value  was  ten  shillings. 

The  pistole  was  another  coin  in  frequent  use.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  it  from  some  fancied  relation  or  proportion 
which  it  bore  to  a  larger  coin,  the  crown,  as  a  pistol  did  to  the  larger 
weapon,  the  gun.    The  word  as  applied  to  a  coin  is  French,  but  ap- 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  134. 
^  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  Book  4,  p.  49. 
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pears  in  the  same  form  in  German.  The  name  was  given  to  the 
gold  coins  of  several  countries,  especially  of  Spain.  This  last  was 
worth  about  $4.00.  The  pistoles  of  the  other  countries  were  worth 
some  more,  some  less,  than  the  Spanish  pistole.  In  I'rance  this  name 
was  given  to  the  Louis  d'or.    The  Swiss  pistole,  in  i<'^35,  was  worth 


GEORGE   SANDS 

Son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Edwin  Sands, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands. 

One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  at  one  time  Treasurer  of  the  Col- 
ony in  Virginia  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
here.  Author  of  various  works. 

$4.75,  the  Itahan  from  $3.45  to  $5.55,  the  German  was  about  $4.00. 
In  1705,  the  Spanish  Pistoles  were  worth  17  s..  4  d,  or  $4.30.^ 

The  Doubloon,  the  last  we  shall  mention  of  the  coins  current  in 
early  colonial  days,  was  the  greatest  in  value  of  them  all.    The  word 

'  Beverle3''s  History  of  Virginia,  Book  4,  p.  49. 
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is  Spanish,  and  signifies  double,  that  is,  that  it  was  of  double  the 
value  of  the  pistole.  The  coin  was  a  gold  one  of  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish-American states  and  was  worth  about  $8.24.  The  double  doub- 
loon, equal  to  an  ounce  of  gold,  was  equivalent  to  sixteen  silver 
dollars,  presenting  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  much  discussed 
proportion  of  sixteen  to  one.  Their  coinage  by  Spain  has  now 
ceased.^ 

In  addition  to  all  these  coins,  tobacco  was  the  general  medium  of 
exchange.  The  use  of  this  commodity,  bulky  and  awkward  as  it 
was,  yet  representing  something  which  had  a  ready  market  and  a 
determinable,  although  a  fluctuating,  value.  We  did  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  and  get  into  the  difficulties  which  several  of  the  other 
colonies  did  by  issuing  paper  money.  ^Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  suffered  from  this." 

To  keep  the  tobacco  as  good  as  possible  and  not  bring  this  form 
of  money  into  contempt  and  disrepute,  it  was  provided  in  1629,  that 
if  any  person  made  any  bad  tobacco  and  offered  it  in  payment  of  a 
debt  or  in  payment  for  other  commodities,  the  Commander  of  the 
Plantation,  assisted  by  two  or  three  discreet  men  of  the  same  place, 
had  power  to  examine  the  tobacco,  and,  if  they  found  it  bad,  to 
l)urn  it  up. 

The  person  who  offered  the  bad  tobacco  was  thereafter  barred 
from  planting  any  more  until  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.^ 

Tobacco  was  not  the  only  "funny"  kind  of  money  they  had.  By 
an  Act  passed  in  1656,  they  ruled  out  "pieces  of  eight"  made  of  base 
metal,  while  preserving  the  silver  ones,  and  then  they  said,  "and 
Roanoke  and  W'om-pom-peeke  to  keep  their  wonted  value".  ■*  This 
was  the  Indian  money,  made  of  the  conch  shell.  That  was  still  to  be 
taken  as  good  money. 

^  The  Coin  Book,  Holman,   1872 ;  Early  Coins  of  America,  Crosby,  p.  23 ;  The 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia. 
"Doyle's  The  Colonies  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  pp.  124-147. 
"  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  152. 
'  I.  Hening,  p.  397. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  DELAWARE 
1618 

LORD  DELAWARE  remained  in  England  from  June,  161 1, 
until  1616,^  when  he  returned  to  Virginia.  He  went  back  to 
England,  and  sailed  again  for  Virginia  in  April,  1618.  During  all 
this  time  he  was  still  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  Virginia. 
From  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Company  we  can 
infer  that  this  time  was  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  Colony. 

His  health  now  permitted  his  return.  The  Colony  being  in  need 
of  many  things,  Purchas  says,  "To  supply  them,  the  Company  fur- 
nished and  set  forth  in  April,  a  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
with  two  hundred  people. 

"The  Lord  De-la-war  went  therein,  and  at  the  Island  of  Saint 
MichaeP  was  honorably  feasted.  Departing  from  thence  they  were 
long  troubled  with  contrary  winds,  in  which  time  many  fell  sick, 
thirty  died,  one  of  which  was  that  honorable  Lord  of  noble  memory. 

"The  rest  refreshed  themselves  on  that  coast  of  New  England 
with  fish,  fowl,  wood  and  water,  and  after  sixteen  weeks  spent  at 
sea,  arrived  in  Virginia."  ^ 

Lord  Delaware  had  impoverished  himself  in  furthering  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Colony,  leaving  his  widow  with  seven  children  and  only 
£10  a  year  to  maintain  herself  and  them.  Recognizing  the  great 
services  he  had  rendered,  James  L  granted  her  a  pension  of  £500  a 
year  for  thirty-one  years,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  customs  coming 
to  the  Crown  from  Virginia.^  In  addition  to  this,  she  owned  shares 
in  the  Virginia  Company,  how  many  we  do  not  know,  but  forty  she 
transferred  to  Francis  Carter  in  April  1621.^ 

Some  of  these  shares  may  have  been  given  to  her  husband  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  merit  of  his  services. 

Just  where  Lord  Delaware  died  is  a  matter  left  uncertain  by  the 
early  accounts.   One  says  he  died  in  Canada,  another  that  he  arrived 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  331. 
'One  of  the  Azores. 

'  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1774,  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  120. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  1048. 
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ROSE  WINDOW,  ST.  DAVID  S. 

One  window  of  this  design  in  the  Rheims  Cathedral  was  over  forty 
feet  in  diameter. 


TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE,  HENGRAVE 
HALL.   ESSEX,    1 538. 


ORIEL    WINDOW,    BALIOr.    COLLEGE 
OXFORD. 


BARGE-BOARD    OF    I5TH    CENTURY,    OCKWELLS,    BERKSHIRE. 
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and  died  in  Virginia,  another  supposed  it  was  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  Bay.  He  died  on  June  7th,  1618,  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  England,  and  buried  at  Bourne, 
Cambridgeshire.  His  portrait  hangs  at  the  Capitol  at  Richmond, 
and  his  coat  of  arms,  with  those  of  other  colonial  governors,  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Powder  Horn  at  Williamsburg. 

The  value  of  his  services  to  the  Colony  were  fully  recognized  dur- 
ing his  life  by  the  Crown,  the  Company  and  the  Colony.  Alexander 
Brown  says  of  him:  "If  any  one  man  can  be  called  the  founder  of 
Virginia  (i.e.  this  country)  I  believe  that  he  is  that  man."  ^ 

Captain  Samuel  Argall's  administration  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
had  not  been  satisfactory.  Lord  Delaware  being  now  dead,  the  high 
office  of  Governor  and  Captain-General  was  not  revived,  but  Cap- 
tain George  Yeardley,  as  we  have  stated,  who  was  then  in  London, 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia  for  three  years. 

On  July  30th  of  that  year,  under  instructions  from  the  Compan\- 
in  London,  he  convened  at  Jamestown  the  first  legislative  assembly 
held  in  America. 

The  liberal  policy  adopted  toward  the  colonists  in  Virginia,  in 
establishing  this  right  to  hold  an  Assembly,  adopted  November  28th, 
1618,  has  been  called  Virginia's  Magna  Cliarta,  or  Eourth  Charter: 
this  time,  however,  the  Charter  was  not  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Company,  but  by  the  Company  to  its  colonists.^ 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  1048,  and  seq. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  309-310,  313-322,  329. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

THE  ABDICATION  AND  DEATH  OF   POWHATAN 

1618 

POWTIATAN  did  not  wait  until  his  death  to  resign  the  authority 
he  held.  He  no  doubt  considered  himself  too  old  to  properly 
exercise  it,  and  surrendered  it  a  few  years  before  his  end  to  his 
brother  O-pit-cha-pan,  and  spent  his  remaining  years  in  going  from 
one  of  his  places  of  residence  to  another,  from  Wer-o-wo-com-o-co 
Ma-chot,  to  Or-a-pax  or  to  Powhatan.  He  deeply  mourned  the  loss 
of  his  favorite  daughter,  Pocahontas,  who  died  thirteen  months  be- 
fore he  did,  and  was  much  interested  in  her  son,  but  never  saw  him.^ 

Keith  appears  to  explain  the  succession  of  O-pit-cha-pan,  or  I-to- 
pat-in,  instead  of  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  by  stating  that  the  latter  had 
"disobliged  the  old  Man,  by  withdrawing  the  Chick-a-hom-i-ny  In- 
dians from  his  subjection.  Nevertheless  both  brothers  agreed  to 
renew  the  peace  with  the  English,  but  soon  afterwards  O-pe-chan-ca- 
nough,  who,  of  the  two,  had  much  the  better  understanding,  grasped 
the  whole  empire  to  himself,  and  all  his  actions  showed  him  to  be 
no  less  subtle  than  he  was  a  bold  and  daring  Prince"." 

It  was  in  April,  16 18,  that  the  old  chief  died  at  Or-a-pax,  a  village 
on  the  South  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  about  twelve  miles  northeast 
of  Richmond.  About  a  mile  from  this  place,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  near  the  present  Cold  Harbor,  there  was  an  arbor  in  the 
woods  where  he  kept  his  treasures,  "against  the  time  of  his  death  and 
burial",  those  articles  he  would  need  in  his  long  journey  to  the  land 
of  spirits,  and  here,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Richmond,  his 
ashes  are  said  to  lie. 

We  would  suppose,  however,  that  the  usual  Indian  custom  of  em- 
balming was  followed,  and  the  body  of  the  old  Emperor  carefully 
preserved,  and  guarded  by  an  O-kee  and  the  Priests. 

Burk  makes  this  interesting  characterization  of  Powhatan : 

"Powhatan  comes  before  us  without  any  of  those  mortifying  and 
abasing  circumstances  which  in  the  eye  of  human  respect  diminish 
the  lustre  of  reputation.    History  records  no  violence  offered  to  his 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  147. 
'  Keith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  132. 
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HENRY  RICH 

First  Earl  of  Holland. 

An  incorporator  under  the  Third  Virginia  Charter. 

Captain  of  the  King's  Guard,  1617. 

Employed  in  1624  with  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  negotiat- 
ing the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  of  England  with  Prin- 
cess Henrietta  Maria,  of  France,  daughter  of  the  great 
Henry  IV.,  which  took  place  in  1625. 

Created  Earl  of  Holland,  September  24th,  1624. 

Challenged  Lord  Weston,  in  1633. 

With  others  he  obtained  a  patent  for  Lord  Baltimore's 
deserted  Newfoundland  plantation,  in  1637. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  wavered  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Cap- 
tured by  the  parliamentary  forces  he  was  l)eheaded  on 
March  9th,  1649. 

For  his  execution  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold  dressed  in 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  silver.  His  ghost  is  said  to 
haunt  an  apartment  in  Holland  House,  at  Kensington,  ap- 
pearing from  behind  a  secret  door  at  midnight,  holding  his 
head  in  his  hand. 
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person ;  110  insulting  language  used  in  his  presence.  0-pe-chan-ca- 
nough  had  been  dragged  by  the  hair,  at  the  head  of  hundreds  of  In- 
dians;' but  never  had  the  majesty  of  Powhatan  been  violated  by 
personal  insult.  Stith  says  indeed,  that  once,  whilst  his  women 
parleyed  with  Captain  Smith,  he  escaped  by  the  back  door.  This, 
however,  is  only  conjecture,  and  if  true,  still  no  one  saw  him  fly.  .  .  . 
No ;  never  did  his  enemies  look  upon  the  back  of  Powhatan. 

"In  all  disputes  and  conferences  with  the  English,  he  never  once 
forgets  that  he  is  a  monarch;  never  permits  others  to  forget  it:  "If 
your  King",  said  he  to  Smith,  "has  sent  me  presents,  I  too  am  a 
King,  and  I  am  in  my  own  land".  No  matter  who  the  person  is, 
whom  the  partiality  of  the  historian  may  think  proper  to  distinguish 
as  his  hero,  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  manly  figure  and  venerable 
majesty  of  the  Indian  hero.  He  is  always  the  principal  figure  in  the 
group."  - 

Powhatan  and  his  daughter  are  popular  characters  in  Virginia. 
Not  only  are  they  honored  by  the  great  number  of  descendants  who 
bear  their  names,  and  who  are  proud  to  claim  them,  but  each  has  a 
County  named  in  his  and  her  honor.  Powhatan,  in  the  center  of  the 
State,  formed  in  1777,  and  Pocahontas,  formed  in  1821,  now,  un- 
fortunately, in  West  Virginia.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  streets,  avenues,  land  companies,  steam-boats  and  so  forth,  named 
in  honor  of  these  two  striking  characters,  and  they  well  deserve  to 
be  remembered. 

His  death,  and  the  passing  of  his  power  to  his  successor,  is  thus 
recorded  in  a  "relation"  from  his  son-in-law,  John  Rolfe,  June  15th, 
1618:  "Powhatan  died  this  last  April,  his  second  brother,  succeeds 
him,  and  both  he  and  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  have  confirmed  our 
former  league". 

A  slight  suspicion  that  these  chiefs  were  still  hostile  is  seen  in 
1619,  when  it  is  stated :  "Upon  the  twelfth  of  this  month,  came  in  a 
pinnace  of  Captain  Bargrave's,  and  on  the  seventeenth  Captain 
Lownes,  and  one  Master  Evans,  who  intended  to  plant  themselves  at 
\\'ar-as-koy-ack,  but  now  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  will  not  come  at  us, 
that  causes  us  suspect  his  former  promises". 

The  Virginia  Company,  moreover,  in  one  of  its  answers  to  at- 
tacks made  upon  it,  stated  that  during  the  first  twelve  years,  "The 
English  were  almost  also  in  continual  hostility  with  the  infidels,  and 

^  At  least,  Captain  John  Smith  said  he  did  all  that,  but  we  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it.  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Reprint,  1819.  Vol.  i,  pp.  215-216; 
The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  pp.  545-553. 

^  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  201. 
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in  the  last  of  those  twelve  years,  1619,  the  Chick-a-hom-i-ny  by  sud- 
den assault  murdered  ten  of  our  people,  which  Cap.  Argall  at  his 
coming-  away  left  unrevenged".^ 

A  lasting  interest  attaches  to  the  name  of  this  celebrated  weroance, 
O-pe-chan-ca-nough.  We  meet  him  in  so  many  places  and  always 
find  him  where  wc  would  naturally  expect  to  find  him,  and  sf)mctimes 
where  we  would  not.  But  he  is  always  the  same.  Thus,  when  the 
first  legislative  assembly  met  at  Jamestown,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
16 19,  there  is  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  and  we  are  told  that  complaint 
was  made  by  him  that  corn  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  some  of 
his  people  in  the  Chesapeake  by  Ensign  Harrison,  commanding  a 
shallop  belonging  to  Captain  Martin  of  Brandon,  "Master  of  the 
Ordinance''.^  Knowing  no  doubt,  the  distrust  the  English  enter- 
tained for  him,  this  action  of  his  in  making  this  complaint  in  person 
within  the  fortification  of  his  enemies  is  the  act  of  a  hero. 

At  the  time  all  was  quiet,  and  the  Company  had  in  contemplation 
the  care  and  training  of  the  Indian  children,  bringing  them  up  in 
Christianity.  To  further  these  good  aims  Governor  Yeardley  w^as 
authorized  to  go  through  the  ''Magazine",  or  general  storehouse  of 
the  Company,  and  select  such  a  present  for  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  as 
he  thought  the  great  warrior  would  most  appreciate.  This  was  to 
propitiate  him  and  secure  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  carrying  out  this 
plan.^ 

This  year  161 8  was  marked  by  the  ])assing  from  the  stage  of  three 
great  figures  in  the  drama  of  the  conquest  of  Virginia,  Powhatan, 
Lord  Delaware  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  395. 
'  Campbell's  History  of  Virginia,  page   140. 
^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  319. 


CHAPTER  LV 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS 
1618 

THIS  year  was  signalized  by  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  civiHzation,  the  succession  of  wars  known  as  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  It  began  in  Germany,  between  the  Evangehc 
Union,  the  Protestants,  under  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  known  as 
Frederick  V.,  the  son-in-law  of  James  I.,  and  the  Catholic  League, 
under  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

Ferdinand  of  Styria,  known  as  Ferdinand  II.,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore referred  to  as  a  bigoted  Catholic,  now  established  as  King  of 
both  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  had  been  relinquished  also  to 
him  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  Emperor  Matthias,  pro- 
ceeds to  take  from  the  Bohemian  Protestants  their  privilege  of  lib- 
erty of  worship,  and  their  civil  rights.  He  was  under  the  complete 
dominance  of  the  Jesuits,  the  great  champions  of  the  Papal  su- 
premacy. 

On  May  23rd,  under  Count  Von  Thurn,  they  arm  themselves 
against  the  King,  and  were  supported  by  an  auxiliary  force  under 
Count  Mansfeld. 

Austria,  most  of  the  Catholic  Princes  of  Germany,  and  Spain, 
were  on  one  side ;  and  the  Protestant  forces  of  several  countries  were 
on  the  other. 

The  parties  to  the  contest  had  organized  several  years  before.  The 
Protestants  had  formed  a  Union  on  May  4th,  1608,  with  Frederick 
IV.,  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  its  head ;  and  the  rival  Catholic  powers 
had  formed  their  League  under  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  on  July  nth, 
1609. 

In  Bohemia,  where  the  Protestants  were  largely  in  the  majority, 
and  possessed  of  great  influence,  they  had  forced  from  their  Aus- 
trian King^  an  edict  of  toleration.^   This  was  at  first  faithfully  ob- 

*  The  Emperor  Rodolph,  of  the  German  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria.  No 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  allowed  to  be  a  Protestant.  It  was  con- 
sidered incompatible  that  an  "apostate"  from  the  Roman  Church  could  wear  the 
crown  of  a  Roman  Emperor.  Schiller's  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Lon- 
don; George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1891,  p.  6, 

^July  nth,  1609. 
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served,  but  during  the  reign  of  ^Matthias  violations  of  it  began,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  of  Styria  his  partiaHty  for  the  Roman 
Cathohcs  brought  on  wild  excitement  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Three  of  the  Catholic  party  were  thrown  from  the  windows  of 
the  Bohemian  Council  Chamber  at  Prague,  and  the  Protestants  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom. 

We  will  not  here  anticipate  the  events  of  this  terrible  struggle.  It 
continues  through  this  volume  and  far  l)eyond  it,  Fortune  favoring 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  with  her  final  decision  for  the 
Protestants.  But  the  earlier  events  of  the  contest  were  disastrous  to 
them. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  Albert,  the  imbecile  Duke  of  Prussia, 
that  country  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  is  annexed  to  his  territories. 

The  Truce  of  Deiilina.  made  between  Poland  and  Russia,  to  last 
for  fourteen  years.  Deiilina  was  the  place  at  which  this  was  ar- 
ranged. 

In  Holland,  in  the  name  of  the  States  General,  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau  arbitrarily  arrests  John  of  Barneveldt,  Grotius  and  others  of 
his  friends,  on  account  of  their  siding  with  the  Remonstrants.  A 
conflict  had  arisen  between  Barneveldt  and  Maurice,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Contra-Remonstrants,  the  contest  taking  the  form  of  a 
test  of  power  between  the  civil  authority,  represented  by  Barneveldt, 
and  the  military  authority,  represented  by  Maurice.^ 

The  Synod  of  Dort  meets  in  Holland,  to  which  deputies  are  sent 
from  all  the  reformed  churches  in  Europe,  to  settle  the  differences 
between  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin  and  Arminius,  principally 
upon  the  points  of  justification  and  grace. 

France  is  distracted  by  the  three  factions  of  the  Court,  the  Queen 
Mother,  and  the  Huguenots. 

In  Spain  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  who  had  largely  controlled  the  State 
and  ruled  Philip  III.,  is  disgraced  by  him,  and  his  son,  the  Duke 
d'Uzeda,  supplants  him  as  minister. 

First  voyage  of  the  Danes  to  India,  and  settlement  at  Tranqucbar. 

In  Italy,  the  Bedmar  conspiracy  at  \'enice,  originated  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  is  suppressed.  The  object  of  the  conspiracy 
was  to  destroy  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  Marquis  de  Bedmar  was 
the  representative,  of  course,  of  Philip  III.  He  became  a  cardinal  in 
1622.  The  country  was  distracted  by  the  "Spanish  Triumvirate*', 
Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples;  Toledo,  Governor  of  Milan;  and  Bed- 
mar, the  Spanish  Ambassador. 

^Motley's  Life  of  John  of  Barneveldt,  Vol.  2,  p.  112. 


MAURICE    OF    NASSAU, 

Prince  of  Orange. 

Born  at  Dillenburg,  in  1567;  succeeded  his  brother  as  Prince  of  Orange 
in  1618;   and  died  at  the  Hague,  April  23rd,  1625. 

Younger  son  of  the  great  Wilham  the  Silent,  by  his  second  wife,  Anna 
of  Saxony. 

At  seventeen,  after  the  assassination  of  his  father,  in  1584,  he  was  made 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces. 

For  over  forty  years  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Provinces.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  in  1610,  if  not  before  it,  he  was  the  great- 
est supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause.  His  opponent,  at  the  outset,  was 
the  great  general,  Alexander  Farnese,  who  could  never  subdue  his  young 
rival.  Maurice's  military  genius  gained  for  ^s  country  victory  after 
victory. 

He  was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  these  volumes,  in  which  the  English,  frequently  as  volun- 
teers, took  part  on  the  side  of  Holland.  This  war  had  been  going  on  for 
thirty-seven  years,  and  was  all  due  and  brought  on  by  Spain's  determina- 

(Continiied  on  p.  42?) 
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In  England,  James,  to  please  Philip  III.,  whose  daughter  he 
wished  his  son,  Prince  Charles,  to  marry,  commits  the  most  disgrace- 
ful act  of  his  reign,  by  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.^ 

The  theory  on  which  James  was  acting  when  he  liberated  Raleigh 
from  the  Tower  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  fleet,  to 
discover  and  secure  the  gold  mine  on  the  Orinoco  River,  was  that  it 
would  give  him,  James,  so  much  gold  that  he  would  be  independent 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  all  coming  time,  and  that  it  would 
supply  ample  funds  for  a  marriage  portion  for  the  Spanish  match. 

If  Raleigh  should  dare  to  disobey  his  orders  not  to  attack  Spanish 
ships,  or  possessions,  James  promised  Gondomar  that  he  would  send 
him  and  his  plunder  to  Spain." 

What  might  have  happened  to  him  in  Spain  worse  than  what  hap- 
pened to  him  in  England,  is  left  to  our  imagination. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  passes  the  five  Articles  of 
Perth,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  on  August  25th.  These 
articles  enjoined  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  observance  of 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter  and  Pentecost ;  and  confirmation ; 
and  sanctioned  the  private  administration  of  baptism,  and  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

These  articles  were  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land, as  adopted  merely  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  King, 
without  free  discussion,  and  as  part  of  a  plan  to  alter  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  Church.  However,  they  were  ratified  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  on  August  4th,  1621,  a  day  long  remembered  as  Black 
Saturday. 

These  Articles  were  enforced  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  contention  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  and  did  their  part  in  bringing  on  the  Civil  War. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Glasgow,  in  1638,  declared  that  of 
Perth  to  have  been  "unfree,  unlawful  and  null",  and  condemned  the 
V\\'Q  Articles.^ 

George  Villiers,  made  Duke  of  Buckingham;  the  handsome  favor- 
ite, now  rules  King  James. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  father  of  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  head 
of  the  great  house  of  Howard,  fined  and  imprisoned  for  peculation. 

Music  being  cultivated  in  England. 

The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  New  Jersey  was  planted,  prob- 

*  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  First  Attempt,  pp.  447-474. 
^  T.  F.  Henderson's  James  I.  and  VI.,  p.  247. 
"Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  6,  p.  189. 
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ably  at  Bergen,  between  161 7  and  1620,  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Am- 
sterdam (New  York),  who  claimed  the  whole  country  as  a  part  of 
New  Netherlands/    But  this  settlement  did  not  last  long. 

'  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  12,  p.  310. 

tion  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  crush  out 
Protestantism  there.  The  resistance  of  Holland  to  this  outrage  is  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  heroic  struggles  recorded  in  history. 

That  war  grew  directly  out  of  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  that  hideous 
and  terrifying  agency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  made  on  February 
i6th,  1568,  when,  with  the  exception  of  certain  named  persons,  it  con- 
demned to  death  as  "heretics"  the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands.' 
This  bloody  decree  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  then  in 
that  country  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  veterans. 

"The  Duke  of  Alva  surpassed  the  persecuting  heathen  Emperors  of 
Rome  in  cruelty;  and,  according  to  Grotius,  destroyed  the  lives  of  100,000 
Dutch  Protestants  during  the  six  years  of  his  regency,  (1567-1573)".^ 

They  might  well  all  have  been  destroyed  but  for  the  heroic  William 
the  Silent,  and  his  son  Maurice;  for  these  unfortunate  people  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  being  subject  to  a  powerful  tyranny  from 
which  it  seemed  nearly  impossible  to  escape  except  by  death  or  exile. 

A  twelve  years'  truce  was  effected  in  this  war,  from  1609  to  1621,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  was  resumed,  and  Holland  became  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle as  it  then  existed,  which  was  finally  known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  had  begun  in  1618.  This  war  had  its  center  in  Germany,  but  it 
involved  practically  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  and  lasted  until   1648. 

When  Maurice  died  the  Spanish  were  in  the  heart  of  his  territories,  and 
the  country  was  still  torn  by  religious  and  domestic  factions. 

Maurice  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Frederick  Henry,  of  Orange- 
Nassau. 

Wilhelmina,  the  present  Queen  of  Holland,  is  a  descendant  of  this  same 
House  of  Orange,  and  owes  her  crown  to  the  brilliant  deeds  of  her  illus- 
trious ancestors  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country. 

'Motley,  the  Dutch  Republic,  Vol.  11.  p.  t=;8.  A  large  portrait  of  that  author 
appropriately  hangs  in  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland.    The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  First  Attempt,  pp.  X-XI 

^The  American  Encyclopaedia,  Reformation,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  248. 


W  ESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

"The  site  on  which  the  Abbey  stands  was  originally  Thorney  Island 
in  the  midst  of  marshes.  Here,  tradition  says,  a  Church  was  consecrated 
by  Mellitus,  first  Bishop  of  London,  in  6i6;  but  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  any  Church  earlier  than  that  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey,  and 
this  was  replaced  in  1050  by  the  Norman  Church  built  by  King  Edward, 
the  Confessor,  and  then  rebuilt,  added  to  in  1220,  1269,  1503,  ever  more 
magnificent  and  stately.  The  Towers  in  the  picture  were  added  about 
1749." 


CHAPTER  LVI 

THE  END  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

SIR  THOMAS  SMITH 

1619 


SIR  THOMAS  SMITH  had  been  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
pany from  its  beginning,  and  conducted  it  for  the  first  twelve 
years  of  its  life. 

The  beginning  of  the  extant  records  tells  us  of  the  change  which 
took  place  on  April  28th,  16 19,  when  Sir  Thomas  Smith  declined  to 
stand  again  for  election.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  King  Com- 
missioner of  the  Navy,  and  could  no  longer  give  the  attention  to  the 
afifairs  of  the  Company  which  they  deserved.  He  made  two  re- 
quests. The  first  was  "that  he  might  have  their  good  report  ac- 
cording as  he  hath  deserved."   And  the  second  was  that  his  accounts 
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might  be  promptly  audited,  so  that  he  might  receive  his  "quietus  est", 
that  is,  have  them  approved,  reported  correctly  settled,  under  the 
Company's  seal. 

"Which  the  Court,  finding  his  resolution  to  be  settled,  and  that  he 
would  not  stand  in  election,  they  proceeded  according  to  the  last 
standing  order  now  read  to  make  choice  of  their  Treasurer.  Sir 
Edwin  Sands,  Sir  John  Wolstenholme  and  Mr.  Alderman  Johnson 
being  nominated  and  accordingly  balloted,  the  lot  fell  to  Sir  Edwin 
Sands  to  be  Treasurer,  he  having  59  balls,  Sir  John  \\'olstenholme 
23,  and  Alderman  Johnson  18.  Whereupon  his  oath  was  adminis- 
tered." ^ 

Although  the  Company  thus  appears  to  have  chosen  another  Treas- 
urer because  Smith  would  not  longer  serve,  a  party  in  it  was  not 
sorry  to  have  him  no  longer  at  the  head.  And  that  his  administra- 
tion, long  as  it  was,  covering  the  entire  period  of  the  Second  At- 
tempt, and  nearly  ten  years  of  the  Third  Attempt,  was  highly  un- 
popular in  \"irginia,  is  brought  out  in  vivid  colors  by  the  document, 
drawn  up  and  signed  in  Virginia,  by  its  leading  men,  called  "The 
True  and  Tragical  Relation  of  the  Virginia  Assembly",  reproduced 
further  on." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  really  at  the 
bottom  of  the  termination  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  rule."'*  Stith  says 
that  Warwick  was  highly  incensed  at  the  proceedings  which  had 
been  taken  against  Argall,  "and  finding  Sir  Thomas  Smith  not 
stanch  and  fit  for  his  purpose,  he  pursued,  with  great  vehemence,  the 
removal  of  him  and  Alderman  Johnson,  the  Deputy,  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Company." 

"These  two  gentlemen  had  also  given  much  offence  to  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  adventurers,  and  lay  under  a  strong  suspicion, 
as  well  of  negligence  in  their  office,  as  of  collusion  and  unfair 
dealing. 

"Sir  Thomas  Smith  too  himself  being  far  advanced  in  years,  of 
tender  health,  and  very  rich,  was  willing  to  surrender  a  place  of  so 
great  trouble  and  fatigue,  and  so  little  fair  profit. 

"And  therefore  being  already  Governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany", he  declined  to  stand  for  reelection."* 

He  did  more  than  that,  he  gradually  passed  over  into  being  an 
enemy  of  the  Company.   He  had  been  at  its  head  so  long  that  he,  no 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  2i2. 
'  Page  693. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  404. 
■•  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprints,  p.  158. 
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doubt,  felt  that  he  belonged  there  of  right.    And  when  the  account 
of  his  disbursements  of  the  Company's  funds  was  called  in  question, 


WILLIAM   HERBERT 

Third  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

One  of  the  Incorporators  in  the  Charter  of  1609;  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  Company.  He  had 
tried  to  secure  a  pardon  for  Raleigh.  The  Rappahan- 
nock River  was  at  one  time  named  the  Pembroke  River 
in  honor  of  him.  In  1620  he  patented  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Virginia. 

From  H.  T.  Ryall's  engraving  of  the  original  of  Van- 
dyke in  the  collection  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  1836. 

it  must  have  irritated  him  ;  and  so  we  find  him.  later  on.  among  those 
who  sought  the  destruction  of  the  Company. 
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Arthur  Woodnorth  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  found  "in- 
volved with  the  Court  and  Spanish  party"  ;  and  that  it  was  "sus- 
pected that  by  his  superintendence  as  President  and  Governor,  he  had 
vvilHng'ly  omitted  the  care  and  vigilance  which  should  have  for- 
warded and  secured  the  supplies,  the  want  where  of  had  distressed 
and  discouraged  the  chief  undertaking."  ' 

Whether  this  were  true  or  not,  the  mere  fact  of  such  suspicior.s 


PEMBROKE  CASTLE. 

Pembrokeshire,  the  home  of  William  Herbert,  the  third  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, member  of  the  Virginia  Company. 
Here  Henry  VII.  was  born  in  1456. 
The  body  of  water  is  Milford  Haven. 

being  entertained  was  enough  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  term  of 
his  usefulness  as  President  was  ended,  and  that  some  one  wholly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  should  be  at  its  head. 

Woodnorth  also  gives  the  sums  of  money  received  by  the  Com- 
pany through  the  lotteries  as  a  reason  for  the  "casting  out  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith".-  It  made  the  Company  financially  independent.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  was  rich,  and  no  doubt  his  resources  often  helped  the 
Company.  Now  they  could  dispense  with  his  aid,  and  they  put  in 
his  place  a  man  long  identified  with  the  movement,  and  full  of  zeal 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  in  practical  operation  his  liberal 
ideas  of  government. 

^A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  5.    Copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
'  Same,  pp.  6-7. 
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Upon  the  change  of  administration  from  the  control  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  to  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  it  was  heheved  that  Sir  Thomas 
was  indehted  to  the  Company  in  his  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Company.  The  proper  auditing  of  his  accounts, 
which  was  resisted  or  delayed  by  him,  comes  up  repeatedly  in  the 
Court  Records. 

He  wanted  the  audit  held  at  his  house,  and  the  old  part  of  the  ac- 
count to  be  considered  closed.  He  at  last  agreed  to  have  the  entire 
account  gone  over  from  the  beginning. 

The  auditors  objected  to  taking  the  account  at  his  house. -^ 

With  such  matters  pending  and  debated  it  was  that  Sir  Thomas 
passed  out  from  the  management  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  I,  pp.  224-226. 


PART  II 

The  Administration  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands, 
1619-1620. 


ARTHUR  W'OODNORTH  tells  us  that :  "Sir  Edwin  Sands  set- 
tling in  that  g-overnment^  was  encountered  with  much  informa- 
tion of  neglect  or  infidelity  committed  therein  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
the  Island  wholly  wanting  ammunition  to  maintain  it  against  an 
enemy. 

"Which,  the  place  being  of  that  importance  seemed  much  to  startle 
the  undertakers,  the  most  whereof  were  the  principal  Earls,  Lords 
and  Gentlemen  of  best  thought  and  affection  in  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, who,  as  they  were  particularly  interested  by  purchase,  so  had 
they  a  special  care  of  the  castles,  fortresses  and  harbor  there,  capable 
to  preserve  and  maintain  a  fleet  of  ships  fit  to  succor  and  protect 
\'irginia,  and  other  American  Plantations  in  expectation  to  be  added 
thereunto,  from  the  amplitude  of  a  later  Patent  for  comprehending 
a  number  of  other  Islands  as  well  as  the  Bermudas,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Virginia  Plantation."  - 

The  Spaniards  being  informed  that  there  was  no  ammunition 
there,  sent  two  vessels  to  attack  the  Islands,  and  were  proceeding 
towards  the  "chief  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  port",  when  the  com- 
mander there,  one  Aloore,  scraping  together  all  the  powder  which 
was  there,  enough  only  to  fire  two  shots,  fired  them  nearly  at  the 
same  time  at  the  Spaniards.  They,  thinking  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  false  information,  turned  about  and  sailed  away.  The  Bermudas 
were  saved. ^ 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands'  administration 
was  the  establishment  of  a  local  legislative  body  in  Virginia.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  the  dream  he  had  long  enter- 
tained of  establishing  here  a  more  liberal,  or  popular,  form  of  gov- 
ernment. And  it  was  no  doubt  this  very  act  which  hardened  the 
King's  heart  against  him.  For  he  was  doing  in  Virginia  the  very 
opposite  of  what  the  King  was  doing  in  England. 

This  establishment  of  the  local  Parliament  in  Virginia,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Governor,  the  Council  and  the  Burgesses,  was  a  part  of 

*  The  Bermudas  or  Summer  Islands  Company,  whose  Governor  he  had  been 
recently  made. 

■  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  lo. 

^  Same,  pp.  lo-ii. 
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the  new  order  of  government  drawn  up  by  Sir  Edwin  Sands  and 
approved  by  the  Company.^ 

It  had  been  intended  that  it  should  have  been  put  in  operation  by 
Lord  Delaware,  but  his  death  prevented  this.^  And  it  was  under  his 
successor,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  that  the  documents  were  brought 
over,  and  the  new  order  of  things  established.^ 

The  original  document  has  not  been  found,  and  no  complete  copy 
of  it  exists.  Brown  says  "There  are  several  omissions  in  the  copy  of 
this  instrument  as  preserved  in  the  Randolph  MSS.,  and  in  the  Vir- 


SEDAN  CHAIR. 

Introduced  into  England  in  1581,  from  France,  and  taking  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Sedan,  in  France. 

ginia  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  2,  pp.  154-165.  I  have  used  the 
original  copy  in  the  Law  Library  of  Congress,  in  which  there  are 
also  some  omissions.    The  original  has  not  been  found." 

A  great  deal  has  been,  and  could  be,  written  on  this  subject, 
which  is  called  our  Virginia  "Magna  Charta".'* 

The  first  proceedings  under  it  is  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 

From  this  time  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Company  its  affairs 
were  mainly  directed  by  three  men :  "Lord  Southampton,  celebrated 
for  wisdom,  eloquence  and  sweet  deportment ;  Sir  Edwin  Sands  for 
great  knowledge  and  integrity ;  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  for  wonderful 
abilities,  unwearied  diligence,  and  the  strictest  virtue.'' '"' 

The  condition  of  the  Colony  at  the  beginning  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  April  28th,  16 19,  who  had  followed  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  the  first  President,  and  who  served  to  June  28th, 
1620,  is  given  by  him  at  the  time  he  retired  from  office. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  293. 

^  Same,  p.  266. 

^  Same,  p.  317. 

"  Same,  pp.  266,  293,  308,  317-321,  324,  329,  411,  605,  614,  C51. 

^  Skipton's  Life  and  Times  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.  p.  67. 
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He  says :  "It  appeared  by  a  letter  written  from  the  general  Col- 
ony, and  directed  to  this  Company,  that  at  the  later  arrival  of  the 
ship  called  the  George,  in  Virginia,  which  was  in  April,  16 18,  the 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  was  about  four  hundred ; 
amongst  which  two  hundred  were  the  most  that  w^ere  able  to  set 
hand  to  husbandry ;  and  but  one  plough  was  going  in  all  the  country, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  full  twelve  years'  labor,  and  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand  marks  expences,  disbursed  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
over  and  above  the  sum  of  £8000  and  £9000  debt,  into  which  the 
Company  was  brought,  and  besides  the  great  expenses  of  particular 
adventurers".^ 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  350. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

THE  EXTANT  RECORDS 

A  COMPLETE  and  abrupt  change  in  the  nature  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Company's  operations 
may  be  composed,  occurs  on  April  28th,  16 19. 

Instead  of  piecing  together  the  narrative  from  other  writers,  and 
weaving  their  statements  together  as  best  we  may,  without  an  au- 
thoritative guide  to  go  by,  a  flood  of  light  here  breaks  upon  us. 

The  change  is  so  sudden,  and  the  material  is  so  voluminous,  that 
one  feels  overwhelmed.  One  has  much  the  same  feeling  as  if  abruptly 
ushered  into  a  factory  in  noisy  operation,  with  its  whir  of  machinery, 
revolving  wheels,  and  clanging  of  instruments;  or,  of  getting  on  a 
train  in  full  motion. 

We  meet  a  crowd  of  strange  people,  busily  engaged  in  making  mo- 
tions, hearing  reports  and  recommendations,  discussing  things  we 
knew  nothing  about.  We  are  suddenly  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
great  Virginia  Company  of  London,  in  full  action. 

The  first  thirteen  years  of  this  authentic  account  of  the  Com- 
pany's activities  are  still  lost,  but  yet  they  may  be  sometime  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  last  five  years  are  preserved,  presumably  forever. 

The  silence  which  fell  upon  the  official  records  for  the  first  thir- 
teen years,  is  probably  in  part  the  work  of  James  L,  who  made  it  his 
business  to  suppress  the  evidences  of  this  Company.  He  had  tried 
himself  to  plant  this  Colony,  and  had  failed.  He  then  gave  over  the 
reins  of  government  to  the  Company,  which  turned  out  to  enter- 
tain liberal  views  of  government  which  he  hated ;  and  he  resolved  to 
suppress  it  and  everything  relating  to  it.^ 

Another  source  of  authentic  information  about  the  earliest  part 
of  the  history  of  this  Company  was  also  denied  posterity.  A  num- 
ber of  folio  volumes  written  by  some  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  King's 
Privy  Council,  giving  the  proceedings  of  that  body  during  the  first 

'  This  is  practically  the  whole  theme  evolved  in   Brown's  "English   Politics  in 
Early  Virginia  History." 
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ten  years  of  James  I.,  that  is,  from  1603  to  May  ist,  1613,  were 
burnt  in  the  fire  at  Whitehall,  in  1618.^ 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  there  were  not  other  so-called  records  ex- 
tant about  this  Company  before  April  28,  1619.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  copy  of  the  records  of  the  Company  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  there  are  eighty-four  pages  giving  a  list  of  letters,  orders, 
accounts,  etc..  etc.,  relating  to  this  Company,  twelve  of  these  pages 
being  filled  with  matters  before  that  date.  \Vhat  we  refer  to  is  the 
official  minutes  of  the  Company's  proceedings,  such  as  we  would 
now  keep  with  reference  to  the  actions  of  stockholders  and  directors 
of  a  Corporation. 

^  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury.  Hereford,  Eng- 
land.   Printed  by  Anthony  Brothers,  Limited,  1908,  p.  VL 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

THE  FIRST  ASSEMBLY  OF  VIRGINIA 
1619 

IN  that  portion  of  the  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  which 
are  now  lost  were  the  proceedings  recorded  which  led  up  to  the 
granting  of  what  is  called  the  ''Great  Charter"  of  Virginia,  by  which 
representative  government  was  first  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World. 

This  Charter  was  granted  on  November  28th,  1618,  while  the 
Records  which  have  survived  begin  on  April  28th,  161-9.  We  are 
therefore  deprived  of  the  best  evidence  of  the  proceedings  which  cul- 
minated in  this  privilege  being  granted  the  colonists  of  participating 
in  their  governmental  affairs. 

The  form  of  government  up  to  that  time  was  more  autocratic.  At 
its  head  stood  the  Governor,  an  officer  of  great  authority  deriving  his 
power  by  the  direct  appointment  of  the  Company,  as  then  constitu- 
ted, in  England.  The  people  here  were  not  consulted  at  all  in  the 
matter.  The  person  the  Company  thought  best  to  send  was  sent,  and 
the  colonists  had  to  receive  him  as  their  head. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Thomas  West,  Lord  Delaware,  was  ap- 
pointed for  life.  During  that  time,  under  him  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernors, there  were  similarly  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  and  Sir  George 
Yeardley  again  at  the  time  we  are  now  discussing. 

Then  there  was  the  Governor's  Council,  a  body  of  men  selected 
also  by  the  Company  in  England,  and  regularly  commissioned  by  it.^ 
They  were  chosen  from  among  the  ablest  and  wealthiest  men  in  the 
Colony.  This  Council  constituted  also  a  Court,  and  they  who  com- 
posed it  were  thus  powerful  and  important.  They  held  their  office 
during  good  behavior,  which,  in  practical  effect,  meant  for  life. 

The  change  now  introduced  was  to  add  to  these,  for  the  purpose 
of  what  we  might  call  incipient  legislation,  a  body  of  men  selected 
by  the  colonists  to  form  another  chamber,  two  representatives  being 
allowed  from  each  Town,  Hundred,  or  Particular  Plantation.^ 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  520. 
'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  314. 
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The  selection  of  two  from  each  of  these  places,  without  regard 
to  its  size  or  population,  reminds  us  of  the  two  Senators  now  sent  up 
to  Congress  from  each  State,  whether  large  or  small. 

We  might  say  the  Council  in  Virginia  resembled  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  England;  and  the  House  of  Burgesses,  as  this  new  body 
was  called,  resembled  the  House  of  Commons,  represented  at  first 
by  the  fixed  number  of  two  from  each  settlement. 

The  population  of  the  Colony  at  this  time  was  about  nine  hundred.^ 

The  two  representatives  were  selected  by  the  vote  of  all  the  free- 
men.^ The  restriction  of  the  right  to  vote  to  "all  housekeepers,  free- 
holders, leaseholders  or  tenants",  was  not  adopted  until  the  Assembly 
of  March  1655.^ 

John  Rolfe  merely  says  of  this  election:  "Our  Governor  and 
Council  caused  Burgesses  to  be  chosen  in  all  places."  ^ 

To  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  is  due  much  of  the  credit 
of  securing  this  privilege  for  Virginia,  but  it  was  really  the  cul- 
mination of  the  policy  of  establishing  a  liberal  form  of  government 
for  Virginia  which  Sir  Edwin  Sands  had  in  view  from  the  be- 
ginning.^ 

Alexander  Brown  informs  us  that  the  preservation  of  the  record 
of  this  Assembly  was  due  to  the  fact  that  John  Pory.  the  Secretary, 
sent  an  account  of  it  "by  Marmaduke  Rayner,  the  pilot  of  a  Dutch 
man-of-war  (a  ship  under  commission  from  the  Prince  of  Orange) 
which  left  Virginia  in  the  autumn  of  16 19,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton, 
then  in  Holland,  and  his  papers  finally  passed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, into  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  where  this  document 
is  now  preserved.^ 

For  a  long  time,  that  is,  up  to  the  time  this  paper  was  reproduced 
in  1856,  it  was  thought  that  no  record  of  this  Assembly  had  been 
preserved,  and  some  of  our  histories  have  so  stated.^ 

The  establishment  of  this  legislative  body,  we  may  well  believe, 
was  most  distasteful  to  James  I.,  and  no  doubt  helped  to  form  his 
resolution  of  overthrowing  the  Company. 

We  are  indebted  to  George  Bancroft  for  bringing  to  light  the  full 
account  of  the  first  Assembly  of  Virginia.    It  was  found  by  him  in 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  612. 

*  Brown's  English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia   History,  p.  235. 

^  I  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  412.     Soon  changed  to  again  include  all  free- 
men.    Same,  pp.  403,  475. 

*  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Edition,  1819,  Vol.  2.  pp.  38-39. 
"  Brown's  English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,  pp.  208-209. 

'  Same,  p.  167. 

^  Howison's  History  of  Virginia,   (1846),  Vol.  i,  p.  213;  and,  Howe's  History 
of  Virginia,  (1845),  p.  41. 
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the  British  State  Paper  Office,  and  pubHshed  in  1856.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  report  from  the  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony, 
John  Pory,  but  recently  arrived  from  England. 

Pory,  a  Cambridge  man,  was  a  scholar  and  author,  translating 
into  English  a  geographical  History  of  Africa,  written  in  Arabic  and 
Italian.  He  was  an  extensive  traveler,  and  had  been  for  six  years  a 
member  of  Parliament. 

His  appointment  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Virginia  was 
through  the  influence  of  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

So,  when  this  body  met  it  was  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil, who  was  an  able  and  experienced  man  of  affairs,  well  versed  in 
parliamentary  proceedings.^  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  half  sick, 
he  acquitted  himself  most  creditably. 

Bancroft  concludes  his  introduction  to  it  by  saying :  "A  perpetual 
interest  attaches  to  the  first  elective  body  representing  the  people  of 
\  irginia  more  than  a  year  before  the  A-Iayflower,  with  the  Pilgrims, 
left  the  harbor  of  Southampton,  and  while  Virginia  was  still  the  only 
British  Colony  on  the  whole  continent  of  x\merica." 

Rolfe  tells  us  that  "Sir  George  Yeardley,  to  begin  his  govern- 
ment, added  to  be  of  his  Council,  Captain  Francis  West,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Powell,  Master  John  Pory,  Master  John  Rolfe,  Master 
W^illiam  Wickam  and  Master  Samuel  Macocke."  ^ 

The  only  other  members  of  the  Council  who  appear  then  to  have 
been  in  Virginia  were : 

Captain  John  Martin,  one  of  the  original  Council,  and  its  sole 
survivor,  except  Smith,  who  had  been  for  many  years  out  of  the 
Colony.  That  is,  if  Martin  were  continued  in  office  as  a  Councilor  by 
the  Virginia  Company  under  its  new  Charter.  From  the  way  he  was 
treated  by  this  Assembly  it  would  seem  possible  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  Councilor.  But  still,  he  might  have  been,  and  we  think  he  was,  for, 
had  he  not  been  still  a  member  of  the  Council,  he  certainly  would 
have  been  sent  up  as  one  of  the  two  Burgesses  from  his  own  beloved 
Plantation. 

Ralph  Hamor,  who  had  recently  returned  from  England.  His  ap- 
pointment on  the  Council  appears  to  have  been  in  1611,^  and  we  sup- 
pose that  he  at  once  resumed  his  position  there  in  161 7,  as  he  is 
known  to  have  been  on  the  Council  for  several  years  after  16 19.'* 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  970. 

^Rolfe's  Relation,  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Reprint.   Vol.  2,  p.  38. 
'  Stanard's  Colonial  Virginia  Register,  p.  28. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  909. 
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Daniel  Tucker,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1619. 

These  eight,  or  nine,  men  then,  constituted  a  distinct  part  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

And  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  was  another  distinct  part. 

Although  they  sat  together,  any  proposition  advanced  had  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Burgesses,  and  of  the  Council,  and  also  of 
the  Governor.  Even  then  it  was  not  law.  Over  them  all  was  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Company  in  England,  and  what  they 
enacted  in  Virginia  had  not  the  efifect  of  law  until  it  was  ratified  and 
approved  by  the  Company  in  England. 

This  last  fact  seems  to  have  worried  the  Assembly,  for  they  peti- 
tioned the  Company  at  least  to  let  their  enactments  be  of  force  in 
Virginia  until  they  were  disapproved  in  England.  But  we  do  not 
think  this  was  ever  agreed  to. 

They  even  went  further  than  that,  and  presented  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  adage,  that  where  you  give  a  person  an  inch,  he  will 
take  an  ell.  They  proposed  to  the  Company,  that  as  no  law  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  Virginia  was  to  be  of  any  force  until  ap- 
proved in  England,  that  in  like  manner  no  law  adopted  for  the 
Colony  by  the  Company  in  England  was  to  be  of  force  until  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  in  Virginia. 

To  have  allowed  this  last  proposition  of  course  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  the  Company  abdicating,  abandoning  its  sovereign 
rights,  and  giving  away  the  control  over  the  Colony  it  had  estab- 
lished after  years  of  labor,  and  at  an  immense  cost  of  life  and 
treasure. 

The  whole  underlying  principles  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
foreshadowed  in  this  demand,  made  as  far  back  as  16 19,  before  the 
Colony  was  even  firmly  established  by  the  Virginia  Company.  The 
people  over  here  not  unnaturally  wanted  to  govern  themselves,  and 
not  be  regulated  by  others  three  thousand  miles  away. 

And  that  was  all  the  real  thanks  the  Company  got  for  its  great 
concession — to  be  asked  to  let  the  Colony  veto  its  acts. 

These  men  therefore,  with  such  others  as  may  have  been  retained 
on  the  Council  as  it  existed  when  Yeardley  came,  together  with  the 
Governor  himself,  and  the  recently  elected  Burgesses,  composed  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Governor,  the  Council  and  the  Burgesses  sat  together,  as  one 
legislative  chamber,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch  Parliament. 

A  particularly  hot  spell  of  weather  impeded  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

The  place  where  they  met  was  the  Church,  built  during  Argall's 
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government,  1617-1619.  It  was  of  frame,  erected  wholly  at  the  cost 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamestown,  twenty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long. 
The  regular  minister  of  this  church  was  the  Reverend  Richard  Buck, 
who  had  come  over  to  Virginia  after  the  wreck  on  the  Bermudas  of 
the  Sea  Adventure,  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  reaching  here  in  May 
1610.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Virginia,  dying  some  time 
before  February,  1624,^ 

W.  W.  Henry,  in  an  account  of  this  first  assembly,  says  of  the 
church  where  they  sat,  that  its  "Communion  Table  was  of  black 
walnut ;  its  pulpit,  chancel  and  pews  of  cedar.  It  had  handsome  side 
windows,  also  made  of  cedar,  which  could  be  shut  and  opened,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  A  green  velvet  chair  was  placed  in  the 
choir,  in  which  the  Governor  sat. 

"The  building  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  very  light  within,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  Governor  caused  it  to  be  kept  'passing  sweet  and 
trimmed  up  with  diverse  flowers.'  "  ^ 

"A  Report  of  the  manner  of  proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly 
convented  at  James  City  in  Virginia,  July  30,  1619,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  Council  of  Estate,  and  two  Burgesses  elected  out  of 
each  Incorporation  and  Plantation,  and  being  dissolved  the  4th  of 
August  next  ensuing. 

First,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  Knight,  Governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  Virginia,  having  sent  his  summons  all  over  the  Country,  as 
well  to  invite  those  of  the  Council  of  Estate  that  were  absent,  as  also 
for  the  election  of  Burgesses,  there  were  chosen  and  appeared : — 
For  James  City: 

Captain  William  Powell, 
Ensign  William  Spense. 
For  Charles  City: 
Samuel  Sharp, 
Samuel  Jordan. 
For  the  City  of  Henricus: 
Thomas  Dowse, 
John  Polentine. 
For  Ke-cough-tan: 

Captain  William  Tucker, 
William  Capp. 
For  Martin-Brandon,  Capt.  John  Martin's  Plantation: 
Mr.  Thos  Davis, 
Mr.  Robert  Stacy. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  835. 

'Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  2,  p.  57. 
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For  Smith's  Hundred: 

Captain  Thomas  Graves, 
Mr.  Walter  Shelley. 
For  Martin's  Hundred: 
Mr.  John  Boys, 
John  Jackson. 
For  Ar gall's  Gift: 
Mr.  Pawlett, 
Mr.  Gourgainy. 
For  Flowerdiew  Hundred: 
Ensign  Rossingham, 
Mr.  Jefferson. 
For  Captain  Lawne's  Plantation: 
Captain  Christopher  Lawne, 
Ensign  Washer. 
For  Captain  Ward's  Plantation: 
Captain  W^ard, 
Lieutenant  Gibbes. 
We  here  interrupt  the  official  narrative  to  take  a  look  at  these 
Burgesses,  and  see  who  they  were  and  what  places  they  represented. 
Captain  William  Powell  had  come  to  Virginia  with  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  in  161 1.    He  was  a  gunner,  that  is,  the  special  one  who  fired 
the  cannon,  at  Jamestown.    He  owned  one  tract  of  200  acres  in  the 
''territory  of  Tappahannock,  over  against  James  City,"  and  another 
of  550  acres  in  the  same  locality.^    Less  than  three  years  after  this 
Assembly,  he  was  the  first  told  by  Pace  of  the  plot,  revealed  by  the 
Indian  Chan-co,  which  the  other  Indians  had  formed  to  massacre  the 
colonists.    He  was  after  employed  in  taking  revenge  on  them,  and 
was  probably  killed  by  them  on  the  Chickahominy,  in  January,  1623.^ 
Ensign  William  Spense  was  the  standard-bearer,  that  is  the  flag- 
bearer,  at  Jamestown.    Together  with  J.  Fowler  they  owned  300 
acres  of  land  "in  the  territory  of  Tappahannock,  over  against  James 
City."  3 

The  two  representatives  from  Jamestown  were  thus  military  men. 
Samuel   Sharp  was  one  of  the  two  who  represented  Bermuda 
Hundred,  Shirley  Hundred  and  Charles  City.    He  owned  100  acres 
in  the  Corporation  of  Charles  City.'* 

Samuel  Jordan,  of  Charles  Hundred,  Gentleman,  as  he  was  styled, 

'  Appendix,  p.  806. 

^Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  971. 

'Appendix,  p.  806. 

*  Appendix,  p.  806. 
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Samuel  Sharpe's  associate,  is  better  known.  He  was  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  well  known  plantations,  "Jordan's  Journey"  at  Jordan's 
Point  on  the  South  side  of  the  James,  of  450  acres. ^  His  own  resi- 
dence he  called  "Beggar's  Bush",  which  he  fortified  after  the  Mas- 
sacre, and  where  he  lived  in  despite  of  the  enemy.  This  place  was 
one  designated  by  Governor  Wyatt  as  appropriate  to  be  thus  held. 
He  died  in  April,  1623. 

We  first  hear  of  Thomas  Dowse  in  connection  with  a  suit  which 
Captain  John  Martin  brought  against  Governor  Yeardley  for  cer- 
tain losses  which  he  claimed  he  had  sustained  in  regard  to  an  agree- 
ment about  cultivating  Martin's  land  for  him  while  he  was  abroad. 
In  this  suit  Thomas  Dowse  is  mentioned  as  selling  corn  to  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Whitaker." 

Thomas  Dowse  was  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  400  acres  in  the  Cor- 
poration of  Charles  City,  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Company. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  good  sized  planta- 
tion. We  also  know  that  he  was  not  killed  in  the  Massacre,  but  was 
living  in  Elizabeth  City  in  1625.^ 

A  Mr.  Douse,  who  was  possibly  this  same  Burgess,  sent  over 
provisions  for  the  reief  of  the  Colony  after  the  Massacre.'* 

So,  whatever  we  now  know  of  Thomas  Dowse  is  to  his  credit. 

John  Polentine.  Unless  this  was  the  same  man  as  John  Polling- 
ton,  we  can  find  out  nothing  about  him.  But  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  these  are  but  different  spellings  of  the  name  of  the  same  person. 
If  so,  after  serving  in  this  Assembly,  he  returned  to  England  and 
engaged  with  two  associates  in  transporting  to  Virginia  passengers, 
goods  and  provisions.  His  associates  were  John  Preen,  of  London, 
and  Thomas  Willoughby,  of  Rochester.^ 

That  John  Polentine  and  John  Pollington  were  one  and  the  same. 
is  made  nearly  certain  by  the  fact  that  the  Records  of  the  Company 
refer  to  a  business  account  of  John  Pollington  who  was  in  Virginia 
in  162 1." 

We  infer  that  he  was  a  merchant. 

Captain  William  Tucker,  representing  Ke-cough-tan,  was  a  well 
known  character.  He  was  a  large  land  owner,  owning  150  acres  in 
Elizabeth  City,  and  650  at  Seawell's  Point  in  the  City  of  Norfolk, 

*  Appendix,  p.  806. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  241. 
^  Ibidem,  p.  619. 

*  Ibidem,  p.  561. 

^Bruce's   Economic   History  of   Virginia   in   the   Seventeenth   Century,   Vol.   2, 
p.  298. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  523. 
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now  the  United  States  Naval  Base,  and  also  interested  in  Ralph 
Hamor's  plantation  of  161 7.  He  was  a  great  Indian  fighter  after  the 
Massacre.  Alexander  Brown  gives  quite  a  biography  of  him/  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  1623. 

William  Capp  no  doubt  should  be  called  William  Capps,  and  is 
the  same  person  who  corresponded  with  Dr.  Thomas  Winston,  in 
England,  at  the  time  Winston  was  preparing,  with  others,  "A  Dec- 
laration of  the  State  of  the  Colony  and  Affairs  in  Virginia,"  pub- 
lished in  1620."  He  became  one  of  the  Council,  in  1627. 

The  Records  of  the  Company  have  many  references  to  him,  such 
as  about  his  Patent  for  the  land  he  was  entitled  to,  he  undertaking  to 
transport  to  Virginia  one  hundred  persons ;  and :  "Mr.  Capps  re- 
ward of  five  men  passage  free  at  the  Company's  charge,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  many  years'  service  for  the  Company  in  Virginia  with 
hazard  of  his  life  among  the  Indians,  is  likewise  confirmed";  and 
so  on,  as  to  several  other  matters  in  which  he  was  interested,  all  to 
his  credit.^ 

Master  Thomas  Davis,  from  Martin's  Brandon ;  we  can  find  out 
nothing  about  him. 

Master  Robert  Stacy,  is  we  suppose,  the  same  Master  Stacy  who, 
with  Captain  George  Percy,  and  others,  revenged  the  treacherous 
murder  of  our  men  at  a  place  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  the 
Queen  of  Appomattox,  in  i6io.'*  He  was  thus  one  of  the  erliest  of 
the  settlers  and  would  seem  to  have  been  a  man  of  courage. 

Captain  Thomas  Graves  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  over 
in  the  Mary  and  Margaret  with  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  in 
his  third  voyage  to  Virginia,  reaching  these  shores  in  October,  1608. 

He  was  originally  from  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Stock  of  the  Company.  On  November  20th,  1622,  he,  among  sev- 
eral others,  was  declared  entitled  to  a  patent  for  land  here.'^ 

Captain  Graves  was  living  on  the  Eastern  Shore  the  year  after 
this  Assembly,  and  appeared  again  later  as  a  Burgess.  In  1635,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  regular  vestry  of  his  parish. *"' 

We  can  therefore  remember  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  a 
man  of  influence,  a  landowner  and  a  churchman. 

'  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  1034. 
"  Same,  p.  1056. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  167,  168,  460,  461,  471,  579,  585, 
615;  Vol.  2,  pp.  43,  105. 
*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  136. 
°  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  132. 
°  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  904. 
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Mr.  Walter  Shelley  we  know  was  a  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  the 
Company,'  but  he  must  have  come  over  later  than  his  associate,  as 
his  name  is  not  in  any  of  the  earliest  lists;  neither  does  it  appear 
among  those  to  whom  the  first  grants  of  land  were  made.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  came  over  with  those  who  were  sent  to  establish  the 
large  Hundred  he  represented,  which  was  founded  between  ]^Iarch 
1 617  and  April  16 19,  and  was  occupied  entirely  with  its  concerns. 

His  connection  with  the  Company  must  have  been  honorable,  as 
it  was  distinguished  by  his  being  elected  to  this  Assembly,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration,  for  his  career  ended  with  this  Assembly.  He  died 
during  the  session,  on  August  ist,  16 19.  Had  he  lived  longer  he 
would  probably  have  been  better  known. 

John  Boys,  whose  name  was  also  spelt  Boise,  and  which  is  pre- 
sumably the  French  word  bois,  meaning  a  wood,  or  woodland,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Martin's  Hundred,  that  is,  the  Hundred  on 
the  north  side  of  the  James  named  in  honor  of  Richard  Martin,  the 
attorney  for  the  Virginia  Company,  is  heard  of  in  one  other  connec- 
tion. 

He  was  engaged  as  "bayle",  now  written  bailie,  or,  as  we  call  it, 
bailiff,  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  conservator  of  the  peace  in  the 
Hundred.  They  complained  that,  contrary  to  this  agreement,  he 
forsook  that  Plantation  and  settled  elsewhere."  As  to  the  merits  of 
this  controversy  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 

There  were  others  of  this  name  in  the  Colony;  Luke  Boyse,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  March  5th,  1623-1624;^  and 
Cheney  Boyse,  who  was  one  of  the  representatives  for  Shirley  Hun- 
dred Island,  in  the  Assembly  of  October  i6th,  1629,"*  and  again  in 
1629-1630;^  and  again  in  September  4th,  1632.*^ 

But  we  know  only  this  much  of  John  Boys. 

John  Jackson,  the  other  representative  of  Martin's  Hundred,  ap- 
pears again  in  1632,  as  the  representative  of  the  most  important 
place  in  the  Colony — James  City  Island.' 

Another  of  his  name,  Joseph  Jackson,  represented  Charles  City 
in  1641.® 


*  Same,  p.  1000. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  7,  p.  331. 
^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  128-129. 

*  Same,  pp.  I37-I39- 
"  Same,  pp.  147-149. 
'  Same,  pp.  178-179. 
'  Same,  p.  179. 

*  Stanard's  Colonial  Virginia  Register,  p.  61. 
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Captain  Thomas  Pawlett  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  "Ar- 
gall's  Gift",  or  Argall's  Town,  as  it  was  also  called. 

This  Plantation  was  close  to  Jamestown  Island,  just  west  of  it,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  next  to  the  "Neck  of  Land",  the  name  for 
the  part  of  the  mainland  north  of  Jamestown.  The  town  was  lo- 
cated by  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  in  161 7,  but  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany as  a  part  of  the  3,000  acres  it  set  aside  for  the  Governor's  land, 
and  the  town  was  abandoned.^ 

Captain  Pawlett  was  a  well  known  man.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
first  Lord  Pawlett.  He  had  come  to  Virginia  only  the  year  before 
this  Assembly.  In  1637,  he  patented  2,000  acres  of  the  plantation 
called  Westover.  In  1641  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council.  He 
died  in  1644,  and  his  brother.  Lord  John  Pawlett,  in  1666,  sold  West- 
over  to  Theodoric  Bland. 

Mr.  Gourgainy,  the  other  representative  of  Argall's  Gift,  is  known 
to  the  writer  only  by  having  been  in  this  xA.ssembly. 

Ensign  Edward  Rossingham,  one  of  the  two  who  represented 
Flowerdieu  Hundred,  that  is,  Sir  George  Yeardley's  Hundred,  ly- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  in  Prince  George  County,  at 
Windmill  Point,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  who  was  Temper- 
ance Flowerdieu,  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  George  Yeardley.  He  was 
probably  a  young  man. 

The  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  other  representative  of  Flowerdieu  Hun- 
dred, was  John  Jefferson,  an  ancestor  of  Thomas  Jefferson. - 

Captain  Christopher  Lawne  was  a  well  known  man.  He  was  one 
of  those  representing  the  "Plantation",  or  Hundred,  as  it  was  also 
constituted,  named  after  him  as  its  principal  founder.  It  lay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James,  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  opposite  Mulberry 
Island. 

The  Hundred  had  been  established  this  very  year,  on  April  17th, 
1 6 19,  one  hundred  persons  coming  over  for  that  purpose.  Captain 
Lawne  died  the  next  year,  and  this  Hundred  became  known  as  the 
Isle  of  \\  ight  Plantation. 

Ensign  Washer  is  known  only  to  us  as  having  been  a  member  of 
this  body.    He  was  probably  a  young  man. 

'  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Ed.,  pp.  228,  232. 

"Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  314;  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic, 
Second  Ed.,  p.  211. 
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Captain  Ward  was  the  leading  representative  of  the  settlement 
named  for  him.  This  Hundred  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  James, 
in  Prince  George  County,  west  of,  and  next  to,  Upper  Brandon.  It 
was  settled  by  Captain  Ward  that  same  year,  in  April,  1619.-^ 

The  "Lieutenant  Gibbes",  who  also  represented  Ward's  Planta- 
tion, was  John  Gibbs,  but  we  know  nothing  further  about  him.  He 
was  probably  a  young  man,  who  may  have  died  or  returned  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  further  distinguishing  himself. 

Viewing  this  body  as  a  whole  it  may  fairly  be  characterized  as 
an  aristocratic  assembly,  composed  largely  of  land-owners,  some  of 
whom  were  the  heads  of  Hundreds  founded  by  them,  or  their  rela- 
tions or  associates. 

The  place  of  session  of  this  Assembly  is  noteworthy.  They  sat  in 
the  Church.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  they  followed  the  example 
of  ancient  Rome.  "The  place  of  assembly  of  the  Roman  senate  was 
always  a  temple.  If  a  session  had  been  held  elsewhere  than  in  a  sa- 
cred place,  its  acts  would  have  been  null  and  void;  for  the  Gods 
would  not  have  been  present."  " 

We  now  resume  the  report  of  the  proceedings. 

"The  most  convenient  place  we  could  find  to  sit  in  was  the  choir^ 
of  the  Church,  where,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  the  Governor,  being  set 
down  in  his  accustomed  place,  those  of  the  Council  of  Estate  sat 
next  him  on  both  hands,  except  only  the  Secretary,  then  appointed 
Speaker,  who  sat  right  before  him. 

John  Twine,  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  being  placed  next 
the  Speaker,  and  Thomas  Pierse,  the  Sergeant,  standing  at  the  bar. 
to  be  ready  for  any  service  the  Assembly  should  command  him. 

But,  forasmuch  as  men's  affairs  do  little  prosper  where  God's 
service  is  neglected,  all  the  Burgesses  took  their  places  in  the  choir 
till  a  prayer  was  said  by  Mr.  Bucke,  the  Minister,  that  it  would  please 
God  to  guide  and  sanctify  all  our  proceedings  to  his  own  glory,  and 
the  good  of  this  plantation. 

Prayer  being  ended,  to  the  intent  that  as  we  had  begun  at  God 
Almighty,  so  we  might  proceed  with  awful  and  due  respect  towards 
his  Lieutenant,  our  most  gracious  and  dread  Sovereign ;  all  the  Bur- 
gesses were  intreated  to  retire  themselves  into  the  body  of  the 

*  Tyler's  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Second  Ed.,  pp.  210-21 1. 

"The  Ancient  City,  p.  217.  De  Cotilange  ;  Boston,  Lee  and  .Shepherd,  Publishers; 
New  York,  Lee,  Shepherd  and  Dillingham.     1874. 

^  The  upper  end  of  the  main  floor  of  the  church,  which  we  would  now  generally 
call  the  chancel.  But  the  choir  might  have  been  separated  from  the  chancel  proper, 
and  been  between  it  and  the  main  body  of  the  church. 
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Church;  which  being-  done,  before  they  were  fully  admitted,  they 
were  called  in  order  and  by  name,  and  so  every  man,  none  staggering 
at  it,  took  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  then  entered  the  Assembly. 

At  Captain  Ward  the  Speaker  took  exception,  as  at  one  that,  with- 
out commission  or  authority,  had  seated  himself  either  upon  the 
Company's,  and  then  his  Plantation  could  not  be  lawful;  or,  on  Cap- 
tain Martin's,  land;  and  so  he  was  but  a  limb  or  member  of  him,^ 
and  so  there  could  be  but  two  Burgesses  for  all. 

So  Captain  Ward  was  commanded  to  absent  himself,  till  such 
time  as  the  Assembly  had  agreed  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do. 

After  much  debate  they  resolved  on  this  Order  following: — 

An  Order  concluded  by  the  General  Assembly  concerning  Cap- 
tain Ward,  July  30th,  16 19,  at  the  opening  of  the  said  Assembly. 

At  the  reading  of  the  names  of  the  Burgesses  exception  was  taken 
against  Captain  Ward  as  having  planted  here  in  Virginia  without 
any  authority  or  commission  from  the  Treasurer,  Council  and  Com- 
pany in  England.  But  considering  he  had  been  at  so  great  charge  and 
pains  to  augment  this  Colony,  and  had  adventured  his  own  person 
in  the  action,  and  since  that  time  had  brought  home  a  good  quantity 
of  fish,  to  relieve  the  Colony  by  way  of  trade ;  and  above  all,  because 
the  commission  of  authorizing  the  General  Assembly,  admitteth  of 
two  Burgesses  out  of  every  plantation  without  restraint  or  excep- 
tion. Upon  all  these  considerations,  the  Assembly  was  contented  to 
admit  of  him  and  his  Lieutenant  as  members  of  their  body  and  Bur- 
gesses into  their  society.  Provided  that  the  said  Captain  Ward  with 
all  expedition,  that  is  to  say,  between  this  and  the  next  General  As- 
sembly, all  lawful  impediments  excepted,  should  procure  from  the 
Treasurer,  Council  and  Company  in  England  a  commission  lawfully 
to  establish  and  plant  himself  and  his  Company,  as  the  Chiefs  of 
other  plantations  have  done.  And,  in  case  he  do  neglect  this,  he  is  to 
stand  to  the  censure  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

To  this  Captain  Ward,  in  the  presence  of  us  all,  having  given  his 
consent,  and  undertaken  to  perform  the  same,  was,  together  with 
his  Lieutenant,"  by  voices  of  the  whole  Assembly,  first  admitted  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  then  to  make  up  their  number  and 
to  sit  amongst  them. 

This  being  done  the  Governor  himself  alleged  that  before  we  pro- 
ceeded any  further,  it  behooved  us  to  examine,  whether  it  were  fit, 

^  Captain  Martin,  who  would  thus  have  four  Burgesses  representing  his  one 
Plantation  instead  of  two. 

"  Lieutenant  Gibbes,  the  other  Burgess  who  came  with  him.  He  was  no  doubt 
Lieutenant  of  that  Plantation. 
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that  Captain  Martin's  Burgesses  should  have  any  place  in  the  Assem- 
bly, forasmuch  as  he  hath  a  clause  in  his  Patent  which  doth  not  only 
exempt  him  from  that  e(|uality  and  uniformity  of  laws  and  orders 
which  the  Great  Charter  saith  are  to  extend  over  the  whole  Colony ; 
but  also  from  divers  such  laws  as  we  must  be  enforced  to  make  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

That  clause  is  as  followeth : 

Item,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Captain 
John  Martin,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees,  to  govern  and 
command  all  such  person  or  persons  as  at  this  time  he  shall  carry 
over  with  him,  or  that  shall  be  sent  him  hereafter,  free  from  any 
command  of  the  Colony,  except  it  be  in  aiding  and  assisting  the 
same  against  any  foreign  or  domestical  enemy. 

Upon  this  motion  of  the  Governor,  discussed  the  same  time  in  the 
Assembly,  ensued  this  order  following : 

An  Order  of  the  General  Assembly,  touching  a  clause  in  Captain 
Martin's  Patent,  at  James  City,  July  30th,  1619. 

After  all  the  Burgesses  had  taken  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  house,  and  all  set  down  in  their  places,  a  copy 
of  Captain  Martin's  Patent  was  produced  by  the  Governor,  out  of  a 
clause  whereof  it  appeared  that  when  the  General  Assembly  had 
made  some  kind  of  laws  requisite  for  the  whole  Colony,  he  and  his 
Burgesses  and  people  might  deride  the  whole  Company,  and  choose 
whether  they  would  obey  the  same  or  no,  the  authority  of  Captain 
Martin's  Patent,  granted  by  the  Council  and  Company  under  their 
common  seal,  being  of  an  higher  condition  and  of  greater  force  than 
any  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  was  therefore  ordered,  in  court, ^  that  the  foresaid  two  Bur- 
gesses should  withdraw  themselves  out  of  the  Assembly,  till  such 
time  as  Captain  Martin  had  made  his  personal  appearance  before 
them.  At  what  time,  if  upon  their  motion,  he  would  be  content  to 
quit  and  give  over  that  part  of  his  Patent,  and,  contrary  thereunto, 
would  submit  himself  to  the  general  form  of  Government,  as  all 
others  did,  that  then  his  Burgesses  should  be  re-admitted,  otherwise 
they  were  utterly  to  be  excluded,  as  being  spies,  rather  than  loyal 
Burgesses ;  because  they  had  offered  themselves  to  be  assistant  at 
the  making  of  laws  which  both  themselves  and  those  whom  they  rep- 
resented might  choose  whether  they  would  obey  or  not. 

Then  came  there  in  complaint  against  Captain  Martin,  that  hav- 

^  In  short,  or  in  brief. 
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ing  sent  his  shallop  to  trade  for  corn  into  the  Bay/  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  Ensign  Harrison,"  the  said  Ensign  should  affirm  to 
one  Thomas  Davis,  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  Gentleman,  as  the  said  Thomas 
Davis  deposed  upon  oath  that  they  had  made  a  hard  voyage  had 
they  not  met  with  a  canoe  coming  out  of  a  creek,  where  their  shal- 
lop could  not  go. 

For  the  Indians,  refusing  to  sell  their  corn,  those  of  the  shallop 
entered  the  canoe  with  their  arms  and  took  it  by  force,  measuring 
out  the  corn  with  a  basket  they  had,  into  the  shallop,  and,  as  the  said 
Ensign  Harrison  saith.  giving  them  satisfaction  in  copper,  beads  and 
other  trucking  stuff.    Hitherto  Mr.  Davis  upon  his  oath. 

Furthermore  it  was  signified  from  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  to  the 
Governor  that  those  people  had  complained  to  him  to  procure  them 
justice.  For  which  considerations,  and  because  such  outrages  as  this 
might  breed  danger  and  loss  of  life  to  others  of  the  Colony  which 
should  have  leave  to  trade  in  the  bay  hereafter,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  like  violences  against  the  Indians  in  time  to  come,  this 
order  following  was  agreed  on  by  the  General  Assembly : 

A  second  order  against  Captain  Martin,  at  James  City,  July  30th, 
1619, 

It  was  also  ordered  by  the  Assembly  the  same  day,  that  in  case 
Captain  Martin,  and  the  gang  of  his  shallop  could  not  thoroughly 
answer  an  accusation  of  an  outrage  committed  against  a  certain 
canoe  of  Indians  in  the  bay.  that  then  it  was  thought  reason,  his 
Patent  notwithstanding,  the  authority  whereof  he  had  in  that  case 
abused,  he  should  from  henceforth  take  leave"^  of  the  Governor,  as 
other  men,  and  should  put  in  security  that  his  people  shall  commit 
no  such  outrage  any  more.  Upon  this  a  letter  or  warrant  was  drawn 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  x'\ssembly,  to  summon  Captain  Martin  to 
appear  before  them,  in  form  following: 

By  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

Captain  Martin.  We  are  to  request  you  upon  sight  hereof,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  to  repair  hither  to  James  City,  to  treat  and  con- 
fer with  us  about  some  matters  of  especial  importance  which  concern 
both  us  and  the  whole  Colony  and  yourself.  And  of  this  we  pray 
you  not  to  fail. 

'  The  Chesapeake. 

"  Alexander  Brown  held  that  this  was  Harmon  Harrison,  whom  he  thought  a 
relation  of  Captain  John  Martin.  The  Harrisons  finally  owned  Martin's  estate 
of  Brandon. 

^  Obtain  permission. 
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James  City,  July  30th,  1619. 
To  our  very  loving  friend, 

Captain  John  Martin,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 

These  obstacles  removed,  the  Speaker,  who  a  long  time  had  been 
extreme  sickly,  and  therefore  not  able  to  pass  through  long  ha- 
rangues, delivered  in  brief  to  the  whole  Assembly  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting.  Which  done,  he  read  unto  them  the  Commission  for 
establishing  the  Council  of  Estate  and  the  General  Assembly,  wherein 
their  duties  were  described  to  the  life. 

Having  thus  prepared  them,  he  read  over  unto  them  the  Great 
Charter  of  Commission  of  privileges,  orders  and  laws  sent  by  Sir 
George  Yeardley  out  of  England,  which,  for  the  more  ease  of  the 
committees,  having  divided  into  four  books,  he  read  the  former  two 
the  same  forenoon,  for  expedition's  sake,  a  second  time  over ;  and 
so  they  were  referred  to  the  perusal  of  two  committees,  which  did 
reciprocally  consider  of  either,  and  accordingly  brought  in  their 
opinions. 

But  some  man  may  here  object ;  to  what  end  we  should  presume  to 
refer  that  to  the  examination  of  committees  which  the  Council  and 
Company  in  England  had  already  resolved  to  be  perfect,  and  did  ex- 
pect nothing  but  our  assent  thereunto.  To  this  we  answer,  that  we 
did  it,  not  to  the  end  to  correct  or  control  anything  therein  contained, 
but  only  in  case  we  should  find  out  not  perfectly  squaring  with  the 
state  of  this  Colony ;  or,  any  law  which  did  press  or  bind  too  hard, 
that  we  might,  by  way  of  humble  petition,  seek  to  have  it  redressed ; 
especially  because  this  Great  Charter  is  to  bind  us  and  our  heirs  for- 
ever. 

The  names  of  the  Committees  for  perusing  the  first  books  of  the 
four : 

I.  Capt.  William  Powell.  2.  Ensign  Rosingham. 

3.  Capt.  Ward.  4.  Captain  Tucker. 

5.  Mr.  Shelley.  6.  Thomas  Douse. 

7.  Sam  Jordan.  8.  Mr.  Boys. 

The  names  of  the  Committees  for  perusing  the  second  book: 

I.  Captain  Lawne.  2.  Captain  Graves. 

3.  Ensign  Spense.  4.  Sam  Sharpe. 

5.  William  Cass.  6.  Mr.  Pawlett. 

7.  Mr.  Jefferson.  8.  Mr.  Jackson. 

These  Committees  thus  appointed,  we  brake  up  the  first  forenoon's 
Assembly. 
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After  dinner  the  Governor  and  those  that  were  not  of  the  Com- 
mittees sat  a  second  time,  while  the  said  Committees  were  employed 
in  the  perusal  of  those  two  books. 

And  whereas  the  Speaker  had  propounded  four  several  objects 
for  the  Assembly  to  consider  on ;  namely  first,  the  Great  Charter  or 
orders,  laws  and  privileges ;  second,  which  of  the  instructions  given 
by  the  Council  in  England  to  my  Lord  La  Warre,  Capt.  Argall,  or 
Sir  George  Yeardley,  might  conveniently  put  on  the  habit^  of  laws; 
thirdly,  what  laws  might  issue  out  of  the  private  conceit^  of  any  of 
the  Burgesses  or  any  other  of  the  Colony;  and,  lastly,  what  peti- 
tions were  fit  to  be  sent  home  for  England. 

It  pleased  the  Governor,  for  expedition's  sake,  to  have  the  second 
objects  of  the  four  to  be  examined  and  prepared  by  himself  and  the 
Non-Committees  f  wherein,  after  having  spent  some  three  hours  con- 
ference, the  two  Committees  brought  in  their  opinions  concerning 
the  two  former  books,  the  second  of  which  beginneth  at  these  words 
of  the  Charter :  "And  forasmuch  as  our  intent  is  to  establish  one 
equal  and  uniform  kind  of  Government  over  all  Virginia,"  &c. 
which,  the  whole  Assembly,  because  it  was  late,  deferred  to  treat  of 
till  the  next  morning. 

Saturday,  July  31st. 

The  next  day  therefore,  out  of  the  opinions  of  the  said  Commit- 
tees, it  was  agreed  these  petitions  ensuing  should  be  framed  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Treasurer,  Council  and  Company  in  England. 

Upon  the  Committee's  perusal  of  the  first  book,  the  General  As- 
sembly do  become  most  humble  suitors  to  their  Lords  and  to  the  rest 
of  that  honorable  Council  and  renowned  Company,  that,  albeit  they 
have  been  pleased  to  allot  unto  the  Governor,  to  themselves,  together 
with  the  Council  of  Estate  here,  and  to  the  officers  of  Incorporations, 
certain  large  portions  of  land  to  be  laid  out  within  the  limits  of  the 
same,  yet  they  would  vouchsafe  also  that  such  grounds  as  heretofore 
had  been  granted  by  patent  to  the  ancient  Planters  by  former  Gov- 
ernors, that  had  from  the  Company  received  commissions  so  to  do, 
might  not  now,  after  so  much  labor  and  cost  and  so  many  years 
habitation,  be  taken  from  them. 

And,  to  the  end  that  no  man  might  do  or  suffer  any  wrong  in  this 
kind,  that  they  would  favor  us  so  much,  if  they  mean  to  grant  this 
our  petition,  as  to  send  us  notice  what  commission  or  authority  for 

*  Dress,  form  or  force  of  laws. 

^  Conception,  or  idea  of  any  individual. 

'  Those  Burgesses  not  on  either  of  the  two  committees. 
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granting  of  lands  they  have  given  to  each  particular  Governor  in 
times  past. 

The  second  petition  of  the  General  Assembly,  framed  by  the  Com 
mittees  out  of  the  second  book,  is  :  That  the  Treasurer  and  Company 
in  England  would  be  pleased,  with  as  much  convenient  speed  as  may 
be,  to  send  men  hither  to  occupy  their  lands  belonging  to  the  four 
Incorporations,  as  well  for  their  own  behoof  and  profit  as  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Council  of  Estate,  who  are  now,  to  their  extreme 
hindrance,  often  drawn  far  from  their  private  business;  and  like- 
wise that  they  will  have  a  care  to  send  tenants  to  the  Alinisters  of  the 
four  Incorporations  to  manure  their  glebe,  to  the  intent  that  the  al- 
lowance they  have  allotted  them,  £200  a  year,  may  the  more  easily 
be  raised. 

The  third  petition,  humbly  presented  by  this  General  Assembly  to 
the  Treasurer,  Council  and  Company,  is,  that  it  may  plainly  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  great  Commission,  as  indeed  it  is  not,  that  the  ancient 
planters  of  both  sorts,  viz  :  such  as  before  Sir  Thomas  Dale's  de- 
parture were  come  hither  upon  their  own  charges,  and  such  also 
as  were  brought  hither  upon  the  Company's  cost,  may  have  their 
second,  third  and  more  divisions  successively,  in  as  large  and  free 
manner  as  any  other  Planters.  Also,  that  they  wnll  be  pleased  to  al- 
low to  the  male  children  of  them,  and  of  all  others  begotten  in  Vir- 
ginia, being  the  only  hope  of  a  posterity,  a  single  share  apiece,  and 
shares  for  their  wives  as  for  themselves ;  because  that,  in  a  new 
plantation,  it  is  not  known  whether  man  or  woman  be  the  most  neces- 
sary. 

Their  fourth  petition  is,  to  beseech  the  Treasurer,  Council  and 
Company  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  Sub-Treasurer 
here,  to  collect  their  rents,  to  the  end  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony 
be  not  tied  to  an  impossibility  of  paying  the  same  yearly  to  the  Treas- 
urer in  England ;  and  that  they  would  enjoin  the  said  Sub-Treas- 
urer, not  precisely  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Charter,  to  exact 
money  of  us,  whereof  we  have  none  at  all,  as  we  have  no  mint,  but 
the  true  value  of  the  rent  in  commodity. 

The  fifth  petition  is,  to  beseech  the  Treasurer,  Council  and  Com- 
pany that  towards  the  erecting  of  the  University  and  College,  they 
will  send  when  they  shall  think  most  convenient,  workmen  of  all 
sorts  fit  for  that  purpose. 

The  sixth,  and  last,  is,  they  will  be  pleased  to  change  the  savage 
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name  of  Ke-cough-tan.  and  to  give  that  incorporation  a  new  name.^ 

These  are  the  several  Petitions  drawn  by  the  Committees  out  of 
the  two  former  books ;  which  the  whole  General  Assembly,  in  man- 
ner and  form  above  set  down,  do  most  humbly  offer  up  and  present 
to  the  favorable  construction  of  the  Treasurer,  Council  and  Com- 
pany in  England. 

These  petitions  thus  concluded  on,  those  two  Committees  brought 
in  a  report,  what  they  had  observed  in  the  two  latter  books,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  that  the  perfection  of  them  was  such,  as  they 
could  find  nothing  therein  subject  to  exception.  Only  the  Governor's 
particular'  opinion  to  myself^  in  private  hath  been,  as  touching  a 
clause  in  the  third  book,  that  in  these  doubtful  times  between  us  and 
the  Indians,  it  would  behoove  us  not  to  make  so  large  distances  be- 
tween plantation  and  plantation  as  ten  miles,  but  for  our  more 
strength  and  security  to  draw  nearer  together. 

At  the  same  time  there  remaining  no  further  scruple  in  the  minds 
of  the  Assembly  touching  the  said  Great  Charter  of  laws,  orders, 
and  privileges,  the  Speaker  put  the  same  to  the  question ;  and  so  it 
had  both  the  general  assent  and  the  applause  of  the  whole  Assembly ; 
who.  as  they  professed  themselves  in  the  first  place  most  submissively 
thankful  to  Almighty  God  therefore,  so  they  commanded  the  Speaker 
to  return,  as  now  he  doth,  their  due  and  humble  thanks  to  the  Treas- 
urer, Council  and  Company  for  so  many  privileges  and  favors,  as 
well  in  their  own  names  as  in  the  names  of  the  whole  Colony  whom 
they  represented. 

This  being  dispatched,  we  fell  once  more  to  debating  of  such  in- 
structions given  by  the  Council  in  England  to  several  Governors  as 
might  be  converted  into  laws,  the  last  whereof  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  price  of  tobacco,  namely :  of  the  best  at  three  shillings, 
and  of  the  second  at  i8d.  the  pound. 

At  the  reading  of  this  the  Assembly  thought  good  to  send  for  Mr. 
Abraham  Peirsey,  the  Cape  Merchant,  to  publish  this  instruction  to 
him,  and  to  demand  of  him  if  he  knew  any  impediment  why  it  might 
not  be  admitted  of? 

His  answer  was,  that  he  had  not  as  yet  received  any  such  order 

*  This  was  promptly  agreed  to  by  the  Company,  and  the  Incorporation  was  called 
Elizabeth  City,  being  named  after  King  James'  daughter.  Records  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  349. 

^  Personal. 

'John  Pory,  the  Recorder. 
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from  the  adventurers  of  the  Magazine  in  England.  And,  notwith- 
standing he  saw  the  authority,  yet  was  he  unwilling  to  yield  till  such 
time  as  the  Governor  and  Assembly  had  laid  their  commandment 
upon  him  out  of  the  authority  of  the  foresaid  instructions,  as  fol- 
loweth : 

By  the  General  Assembly. 

We  will  and  require  you,  Mr.  Abraham  Peirsey.  Cape  Merchant, 
from  this  day  forward  to  take  notice,  that  according  to  an  article  in 
the  instructions  confirmed  by  the  Treasurer,  Council  and  Company 
in  England,  at  a  General  Quarter  Court,  both  by  voices  and  under 
their  hands  and  common  seal,  and  given  to  Sir  George  Yeardley, 
Knight,  this  present  Governor,  December  ist,  1618,  that  you  are 
bound  to  accept  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Colony,  either  for  commodities 
or  upon  bills,  at  three  shillings  the  best,  and  the  second  sort  at  i8d. 
the  pound ;  and  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  discharge. 

James  City,  out  of  the  said  General  Assembly,  July  31st,  16 19. 

At  the  same  time  the  Instructions  convertible  into  laws  were  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  above  named  Committees,  viz : 
The  General  Instructions  to  the  first  Committee,  and  the  particular 
Instructions  to  the  second,  to  be  returned  by  them  into  the  Assembly 
on  Monday  morning. 

Sunday,  August  ist. 

Mr.  Shelley,  one  of  the  Burgesses,  deceased. 
Monday,  August  2nd. 

Captain  John  Martin,  according  to  the  summons  sent  him  on  Fri- 
day, July  30th,  made  his  personal  appearance  at  the  bar ;  when,  as 
the  Speaker  having  first  read  unto  him  the  orders  of  the  Assembly 
that  concerned  him,  he  pleaded  largely  for  himself  to  them  both, 
and  endeavored  to  answer  some  other  things  that  were  objected 
against  his  Patent. 

In  fine,  being  demanded  out  of  the  former  order,  whether  he  would 
quit^  that  clause  of  his  Patent  which,  quite  otherwise  than  Sir  Wil- 
liam Throckmorton's,  Captain  Christopher  Lawne's  and  other  men's 
patents,  exempteth  himself  and  his  people  from  all  services  of  the 
Colony,  except  only  in  case  of  war  against  a  foreign  or  domestical 
enemy  ? 

His  answer  was  negative;  that  he  would  not  infringe  any  part  of 
his  Patent.  Whereupon  it  was  resolved  by  the  Assembly  that  his 
Burgesses  should  have  no  admittance. 

To  the  second  Order,  his  answer  was  affirmative,  namely :  that, 

*  Surrender  and  release. 
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his  Patent  notwithstanding,  whensoever  he  should  send  into  the  bay 
to  trade  he  would  be  content  to  put  his  security  to  the  Governor  for 
the  good  behavior  of  his  people  towards  the  Indians. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  further  ordered  by  the  Assembly  that  the 
Speaker  in  their  names  should,  as  he  now  doth,  humbly  demand  of 
the  Treasurer,  Council  and  Company,  an  exposition^  of  this  one 
clause  in  Captain  Martin's  Patent,  namely  where  it  is  said,  That  he 
is  to  enjoy  his  lands  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  any  lord  of  any  manors  in  England  doth  hold  his 
ground:  out  of  which  some  have  collected"  that  he  might,  by  the 
same  grant,  protect  men  from  paying  their  debts,  and  from  diverse 
other  dangers  of  law.  The  least  the  Assembly  can  allege  against  this 
clause  is,  that  it  is  obscure,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible  for  us 
here  to  know  the  prerogatives  of  all  the  manors  in  England. 

The  Assembly  therefore  humbly  beseacheth  their  Lords  and  the 
rest  of  that  Honorable  Board  that,  in  case  they  shall  find  anything 
in  this,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  Grant,  whereby  that  clause  to- 
wards the  conclusion^  of  the  Great  Charter,  (viz:  that  all  Grants, 
as  well  of  the  one  sort  as  the  other  respectively,  be  made  with  equal 
favor,  and  Grants  of  like  liberties  and  immunities  as  near  as  may  be, 
to  the  end  that  all  complaint  of  partiality  and  unindifferency,'*  may 
be  avoided)  might  in  any  sort  be  contradicted,  or  the  uniformity  and 
equality  of  laws  and  orders  extending  over  the  whole  Colony  might 
be  impeached :  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  remove  any  such  hind- 
rance as  may  divert  out  of  the  true  course  the  free  and  public  cur- 
rent of  justice. 

Upon  the  same  gTound  and  reason  their  Lords,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  Council  and  Company,  are  humbly  besought  by  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  that  if,  in  that  other  clause  which  exempteth  Captain 
Martin  and  his  people  from  all  services  of  the  Colony,  &:c.,  they  shall 
find  any  resistance  against  that  equality  and  uniformity  of  laws  and 
orders  intended  now  by  them  to  be  established  over  the  whole  Col- 
ony, that  they  would  be  pleased  to  reform  it. 

In  fine,  whereas  Captain  ^Martin,  for  those  ten  shares  allowed  him 
for  his  personal  adventure,  and  for  his  adventure  of  £70  besides, 
doth  claim  500  acres  a  share ;  that  the  Treasurer,  Council  and  Com- 
pany would  vouchsafe  to  give  notice  to  the  Governor  here  what  kind 
of  shares  they  meant  he  should  have  when  they  gave  him  his  Patent. 

*  A  detailed  explanation. 
^  Concluded. 

'  Last  part. 

*  Inequality. 
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The  premises^  about  Captain  Martin  thus  resolved,^  the  Commit- 
tees appointed  to  consider  what  Instructions  are  fit  to  be  converted 
into  laws,  brought  in  their  opinions,'^  and  first  of  some  of  the  general 
Instructions. 

Here  begin  the  laws  drawn  out  of  the  Instructions  given  by 
His  Majesty's  Council  of  Virginia  in  England  to  my  Lord 
La  Warre. 

Captain  Argall.  and  Sir  George  Yeardley,  Knight. 

By  this  present  General  Assembly  be  it  enacted,  that  no  injury  or 
oppression  be  wrought  by  the  English  against  the  Indians  whereby 
the  present  peace  might  be  disturbed,  and  ancient  quarrels  might  be 
revived.  And  further  be  it  ordained,  that  the  Chick-a-hom-i-ny  are 
not  to  be  excepted  out  of  this  law  until  either  that  such  order  come 
out  of  England,  or  that  they  do  provoke  us  by  some  new*  injury.'* 

Against  idleness,  gaming  and  drunkenness,  and  excess  in  apparel, 
the  Assembly  hath  enacted  as  followeth : 

First,  in  detestation  of  idleness,  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  man  be 
found  to  live  as  an  idler,  or  runagate,  though  a  freedman,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  that  incorporation  or  plantation  to  which  he  belongeth 
to  appoint  him  a  master  to  serve  for  wages  till  he  show  apparent 
signs  of  amendment. 

Against  gaming  at  dice  and  cards,  be  it  ordained  by  this  present 
Assembly  that  the  winner  or  wdnners  shall  loose  all  his  or  their  win- 
nings, and  both  winners  and  loosers  shall  forfeit  ten  shillings  a  man, 
one  ten  shillings  wdiereof  to  go  to  the  discoverer,"  and  the  rest  to 
charitable  and  pious  uses  in  the  Incorporation  where  the  fault  is 
committed. 

Against  drunkenness  be  it  also  decreed,  that  if  any  private  person 
be  found  culpable  thereof,  for  the  first  time  he  is  to  be  reproved  priv- 
ately by  the  Minister ;  the  second  time  publicly ;  the  third  time  to  lie 
in  bolts''  12  hours  in  the  house  of  the  Provost  Marshall,  and  to  pay 

'  The  above-mentioned  matters. 

^  Decided  upon. 

'  Report. 

*A  treaty  of  peace  had  been  made  with  this  tribe,  which  was  independent  of 
Powhatan,  in  1614.  The  relations  with  them  were  still  delicate,  however,  because 
after  the  peace  they  had  killed  several  Virginians. 

^  Informer. 

"Irons  to  fasten  the  legs  of  a  prisoner;  shackles. 
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his  fee;  and  if  he  still  continue  in  that  vice,  to  undergo  such  severe 
punishment  as  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Estate  shall  think  fit  to 
be  inflicted  on  him.  But  if  any  Officer  offend  in  this  crime,  the  first 
time,  he  shall  receive  a  reproof  from  the  Governor ;  the  second  time, 
he  shall  openly  be  reproved  in  the  Church  by  the  Minister ;  and  the 
third  time,  he  shall  first  be  committed^  and  then  degraded.  Provided, 
it  be  understood  that  the  Governor  hath  always  power  to  restore  him, 
when  he  shall  in  his  discretion  think  fit. 

Against  excess  in  apparel ;  that  every  man  be  cessed"  in  the  Church 
for  all  public  contributions,  if  he  be  unmarried,  according  to  his  own 
apparel;  if  he  be  married,  according  to  his  own  and  his  wife's,  or 
either  of  their  apparel. 

As  touching  the  instructions  of  drawing  some  of  the  better  dis- 
posed of  the  Indians  to  converse  with  our  people,  and  to  live  and 
labor  among  them ;  the  Assembly,  who  know  well  their  dispositions, 
think  it  fit  to  enjoin,  at  least  to  council,  those  of  the  Colony,  neither 
utterly  to  reject  them,  nor  yet  to  draw  them  to  come  in. 

But  in  case  they  will  of  themselves  come  voluntarily  to  places 
well  peopled,  there  to  do  service,  in  killing  of  deer,  fishing,  beating 
of  corn,  and  other  works ;  that  then  five  or  six  may  be  admitted  into 
every  such  place,  and  no  more,  and  that,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor.  Provided,  that  good  guard  in  the  night  be  kept  upon 
them ;  for,  generally,  though  some  amongst  many  prove  good,  they 
are  a  most  treacherous  people,  and  quickly  gone  when  they  have  done 
a  villany.  And  it  were  fit  a  house  were  built  for  them  to  lodge  in 
apart  by  themselves,  and  lone  inhabitants  by  no  means  to  entertain 
them.^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  this  present  Assembly,  that  for  laying  a  surer 
foundation  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christian  Religion, 
each  town.  City,  Borrough,  and  particular  plantation,  do  obtain  unto 
themselves  by  just  means,  a  certain  number  of  the  natives'  children, 
to  be  educated  by  them  in  true  religion  and  a  civil  ■*  course  of  life. 
Of  which  children  the  most  towardly  boys  in  wit  and  graces  of  na- 
ture to  be  brought  up  by  them  in  the  first  elements  of  literature,  so 

'  Put  in  jail. 
'  Assessed,  or  taxed. 

■  The  wisdom  of  these  observations  was  shown  three  years  later  by  the  Alassacre 
of  1622. 
*  Civilized. 
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as  to  be  fitted  for  the  College  intended  for  them ;  that  from  thence 
they  may  be  sent  to  that  work  of  conversion. 

As  touching  the  business  of  planting  corn,  this  present  Assembly 
doth  ordain,  that  year  by  year  all  and  every  householder  and  house- 
holders have  in  store  for  every  servant  he  or  they  shall  keep,  and  also 
for  his  or  their  own  persons,  whether  they  have  any  servants  or  no, 
one  spare  barrel  of  corn  to  be  delivered  out  yearly  either  upon  sale 
or  exchange  as  need  shall  require. 

For  the  neglect  of  which  duty  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  censure  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Estate.  Provided  always,  that  for  the 
first  year  of  every  new  man  this  law  shall  not  be  of  force. 

About  the  plantation  of  mulberry  trees^  be  it  enacted,  that  every 
man,  as  he  is  seated  upon  his  division,^  do,  for  seven  years  together, 
every  year,  plant  and  maintain  in  growth  six  mulberry  trees  at  the 
least,  and  as  many  more  as  he  shall  think  convenient  and  as  his  vir- 
tue and  industry  shall  move  him  to  plant ;  and  that  all  such  persons 
as  shall  neglect  the  yearly  planting  and  maintaining  of  that  small 
proportion  shall  be  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Estate. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  as  concerning  silk  flax,  that  those  men  that 
are  upon  their  division  or  settled  habitation  do  this  next  year  plant 
and  dress  lOO  plants,  which,  being  found  a  commodity,  may  further 
be  increased.  And  whosoever  do  fail  in  performance  of  this  shall 
be  subject  to  the  punishment  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Estate. 

For  hemp  also,  both  English  and  Indian,  and  for  English  flax 
and  aniseeds,  we  do  require  and  enjoin  all  householders  of  this  Col- 
ony, that  have  any  of  those  seeds,  to  make  trial  thereof  the  next 
season. 

Moreover,  be  it  enacted  by  this  present  Assembly,  that  every 
householder  do  yearly  plant  and  maintain  ten  vines,  until  they  have 
attained  to  the  art  and  experience  of  dressing  a  vineyard,  either  by 
their  own  industry,  or  by  the  instruction  of  some  vigneron.  And 
that,  upon  what  penalty  soever  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Estate 
shall  think  fit  to  impose  upon  the  neglecters  of  this  act.'^ 

*  Their  leaves  were  for  food  for  the  silkworm,  the  production  of  silk  being  an 
industry  then  encouraged  by  the  Colony. 

^  Established  upon  the  tract  of  land  granted  to  him. 

'What  indefinite,  and  therefore  terrible,  powers  were  thus  given  the  Governor 
and  Council !  Public  opinion  and  the  customary  usages  in  such  matters,  no  doubt, 
however  restrained  them  in  their  exercise. 
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Be  it  also  enacted,  that  all  necessary  tradesmen,  or  so  many  as 
need  shall  require,  such  as  are  come  over  since  the  departure  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  or  that  shall  hereafter  come,  shall  work  at  their  trades 
for  any  other  man,  each  one  being  paid  according  to  the  quality  of 
his  trade  and  work,  to  be  estimated,  if  he  shall  not  be  contented,  by 
the  Governor  and  officers  of  the  place  where  he  worketh. 

Be  it  further  ordained  by  this  General  Assembly,  and  we  do  by 
these  presents  enact,  that  all  contracts  made  in  England  between  the 
owners  of  land  and  their  tenants  and  servants  which  they  shall  send 
hither,  may  be  caused  to  be  duly  performed,  and  that  the  offenders 
be  punished  as  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Estate  shall  think  just 
and  convenient. 

Be  it  established  also  by  this  present  Assembly,  that  no  crafty  nor 
advantageous  means  be  suffered  to  be  put  in  practice  for  the  enticing 
away  the  tenants  or  servants  of  any  particular^  plantation,  from  the 
place  where  they  are  seated.  And  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  Estate  most  severely  to  punish  both  the  se- 
ducers and  the  seduced ;  and  to  return  these  latter  into  their  former 
places. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  orders  for  the  Magazine  lately 
made  be  exactly  kept,  and  that  the  Magazine  be  preserved  from 
wrong  and  sinister  practises,  and  that,  according  to  the  orders  of 
Court  in  England,  all  tobacco  and  sassafras  to  be  brought  by  the 
planters  to  the  Cape  Merchant  till  such  time  as  all  the  goods  now  or 
heretofore  sent  for  the  Magazine  be  taken  off  their  hands  at  the 
prices  agreed  on.  That  by  this  means,  the  same  going  for  England 
into  one  hand,  the  price  thereof  may  be  upheld  the  better.  And  to 
the  end  that  all  the  whole  Colony  may  take  notice  of  the  last  order 
of  Court  made  in  England,  and  all  those  whom  it  concerneth  may 
know  how  to  observe  it,  we  hold  it  fit  to  publish  it  here  for  a  law 
among  the  rest  of  our  laws.  The  which  order  is  as  followeth  : 

Upon  the  26th  of  October,  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Maga- 
zine should  continue  during  the  term  formerly  prefixed ;  and  that 
certain  abuses  now  complained  of  should  be  reformed;  and  that,  for 
preventing  of  all  impositions,  save  the  allowance  of  25  in  the  hun- 
dred profit,  the  Governor  shall  have  an  invoice"  as  well  as  the  Cape 
Merchant;  that,  if  any  abuse  in  the  sale  of  the  goods  be  offered,  he, 

'  Privately  owned. 

'  Itemized  list  of  the  articles  delivered. 
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upon  intelligence  and  due  examination  thereof,  shall  see  it  corrected. 

And  for  the  encouragement  of  particular  hundreds,  as  Smith's 
Hundred,  Martin's  Hundred,  Lawne's  Hundred,  and  the  like,  it  is 
agreed  that  what  commodities  are  reaped  upon  any  of  these  several 
Colonies,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  return  the  same  to  their  own 
adventurers.^  Provided,  that  the  said  commodity  be  of  their  own 
growing,  without  trading  with  any  other,  in  one  entire  lump,  and 
not  dispersed;  and  that,  at  the  determination  of  the  joint  stock. ^  the 
goods  then  remaining  in  the  Magazine  shall  be  bought  by  the  said 
particular  Colonies""*  before  any  other  goods  which  shall  be  sent  by 
private  men.^ 

And  it  was  moreover  ordered,  that  if  the  Lady  La  Warre.  the 
Lady  Dale.  Captain  Bargrave,  and  the  rest  would  unite  themselves 
into  a  settled  Colony  they  might  be  capable  of  the  same  privileges 
that  are  granted  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  Hundreds.  Hitherto  the 
Order. 

And  the  General  Assembly  by  voices  concluded  not  only  the  ac- 
ceptance and  observation  of  this  Order  but  of  the  Instruction  also 
to  Sir  George  Yeardley.  next  preceding  the  same. 

Provided  first,  that  the  Cape  Merchant  do  accept  of  the  tobacco 
of  all  and  every  the  Planters  here  in  Virginia,  either  for  goods  or 
upon  bills  of  exchange  at  three  shillings  the  pound  the  best,  and  18  d. 
the  second  sort.  Provided,  also,  that  the  bills  be  duly  paid  in  Eng- 
land. Provided  in  the  third  place,  that  if  any  other  besides  the  Mag- 
azine have  at  any  time  any  necessary  commodity  which  the  Maga- 
zine doth  want,^  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  Colony  to 
buy  the  said  necessary  commodity  of  the  said  party,  but  upon  the 
terms  of  the  Magazine,  viz :  allowing  no  more  gain  than  25  in  the 
hundred,  and  that,  with  the  leave  of  the  Governor.  Provided  lastly, 
that  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  give  leave  to  any  mariner 
or  any  other  person  that  shall  have  any  such  necessary  commodity, 
wanting  to  the  Magazine,  to  carry  home  for  England  so  much  to- 
bacco, or  other  natural  commodity  of  the  country,  as  his  customers 
shall  pay  him  for  the  said  necessary  commodity  or  commodities. 

'  The  owners  of  the  shares,  or  stock  of  that  Hundred. 

'When  the  plan  of  having  the  goods  kept  together   for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
Colonists  came  to  an  end. 
■''  The  various  Hundreds  or  private  plantations. 
"*  This  was  to  secure  a  market  for  the  publicly  owned  goods. 
°  Lacks,  or  cannot  supply. 
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And,  to  the  end  we  may  not  only  persuade  and  incite  men  but  en- 
force them  also  thoroughly  and  loyally  to  cure  their  tobacco  before 
they  bring  it  to  the  Magazine :  be  it  enacted,  and  by  these  presents 
we  do  enact,  that  if  upon  the  judgment  of  four  sufficient  men  of  any 
Incorporation  where  the  Magazine  shall  reside,  having  first  taken 
their  oaths  to  give  true  sentence,  two  whereof  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Cape  Merchant  and  two  by  the  Incorporation,  any  tobacco  whatso- 
ever shall  not  prove  vendible  at  the  second  price,  that  it  shall  there 
immediately  be  burnt  before  the  owner's  face. 

Hitherto  such  laws  as  were  drawn  out  of  the  Instructions. 

Tuesday,  August  3rd,   16 19. 

This  morning  a  third  sort  of  laws,  such  as  might  proceed  out  of 
every  man's  private  conceipt,  were  read  and  referred  by  halves  to 
the  same  committees  which  were  from  the  beginning. 

This  done.  Captain  William  Powell  presented  to  the  Assembly  a 
petition,  to  have  justice  against  a  lewd  and  treacherous  servant  of 
his ;  who,  by  false  accusation  given  up  in  writing  to  the  Governor, 
sought  not  only  to  get  him  deposed  from  his  government  of  James 
City,  and  utterly,  according  to  the  proclamation,  to  be  degraded 
from  the  place  and  title  of  a  Captain ;  but  to  take  his  life  from  him 
also.    And  so  out  of  the  said  Petition  sprang  this  order  following : 

Captain  William  Powell  presented  a  Petition  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, against  one  Thomas  Garnett,  a  servant  of  his.  not  only  for 
extreme  neglect  of  his  business,  to  the  great  loss  and  prejudice  of 
the  said  Captain,  and  for  openly  and  impudently  abusing  his  house 
in  sight  both  of  blaster  and  Mistress,  through  wantonness  with  a 
woman  servant  of  theirs,  a  widow;  but  also  for  falsely  accusing  him 
to  the  Governor,  both  of  drunkenness  and  theft,  and  besides  for 
bringing  all  his  fellow  servants  to  certify  on  his  side,  wherein  they 
justly  failed  him.^  It  was  thought  fit  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Governor  himself  giving  sentence,  that  he  should  stand  four  days 
with  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory,  viz :  Wednesday.  August  4th,  and 
so  likewise,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  next  following;  and 
e\ery  of  those  four  days  should  be  publicly  whipped. 

Now  as  touching  the  neglect  of  his  work,  what  satisfaction  ought 
to  be  made  to  his  Master  for  that,  is  referred  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Estate. 

The  same  morning  the  laws  above  written,  drawn  out  of  the  In- 

*  The   other   servants   did  not  corroborate   Garnett's    false   accusations   against 
Captain  Powell. 
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structions,  were  read,  and  one  by  one  thoroughly  examined,  and  then 
passed  once  again  the  general  consent  of  the  whole  Assembly. 

This  afternoon  the  Committees  brought  in  a  report,  what  they 
had  done  as  concerning  the  third  sort  of  laws ;  the  discussing  whereof 
spent  the  residue  of  that  day.  Except  only  the  consideration  of  a  pe- 
tition of  Mr.  John  Rolfe's  against  Captain  John  Martin,  for  writing 
a  letter  to  him,  wherein,  as  Mr.  Rolfe  alleged,  he  taxeth  him  both 
unseemingly  and  amiss  of  certain  things  wherein  he  was  never 
faulty,  and,  besides,  casteth  some  aspersion  upon  the  present  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  most  temperate  and  just  that  ever  was  in  this 
country,  too  mild  indeed  for  many  of  this  Colony  whom  unwonted 
liberty  had  made  insolent  and  not  to  know  themselves. 

This  petition  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  was  thought  fit  to  be  referred  to  the 
Council  of  State. 

Wednesday,  August  4th. 

This  day,  by  reason  of  extreme  heat  both  past  and  likely  to  ensue, 
and  by  that  means  of  the  alteration  of  the  healths  of  diverse  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  who  himself  also  was  not  well, 
resolved  should  be  the  last  of  this  first  session.  So  in  the  morning 
the  Speaker,  as  he  was  required  by  the  Assembly,  read  over  all  the 
laws  and  orders  that  had  formerly  passed  the  House,  to  give  the  same 
yet  one  review  more,  and  to  see  whether  there  were  anything  to  be 
amended,  or  that  might  be  excepted  against. 

This  being  done,  the  third  sort  of  laws,  which  I  am  now  coming 
to  set  down,  were  read  over  and  thoroughly  discussed;  which  to- 
gether with  the  former  did  now  pass  the  last  and  final  consent  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

A  third  sort  of  laws,  such  as  may  issue  out  of  every 
man's  private  conceit. 

It  shall  be  free  for  every  man  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  servants 
only  excepted,  upon  pain  of  whipping,  unless  the  Master  will  re- 
deem it  ofT  with  the  payment  of  an  Angel  ;^  one  fourth  part  whereof 
to  go  to  the  Provost  Marshall,  one  fourth  part  to  the  discoverer  and 
the  other  moiety  to  the  public  uses  of  the  Incorporation. 

That  no  man  do  sell  or  give  any  of  the  greater  hoes  to  the  In- 
dians, or  any  English  dog  of  quality,  as  a  mastifY,  greyhound,  blood- 

^  An  English  gold  coin  bearing  an  image  of  the  Arch-angel  Michael  slaying  the 
dragon,  worth  about  $2.40. 
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hound,  land  or  water  spaniel,  or  any  other  dog  or  bitch  whatsoever 
of  the  English  race,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  £5  sterling  to  the  public 
uses  of  the  Incorporation  where  he  dwelleth. 

That  no  man  do  sell  or  give  any  Indians  any  piece, ^  shot,  or  pow- 
der, or  any  other  arms  offensive  or  defensive,  upon  pain  of  being 
held  a  traitor  to  the  Colony,  and  of  being  hanged,  so  soon  as  the  fact 
is  proved,  without  all  redemption. 

That  no  man  may  go  above  twenty  miles  from  his  dwelling  place, 
nor  upon  any  voyage  whatsoever  shall  be  absent  from  thence  for  the 
space  of  seven  days  together  without  first  having  made  the  Governor 
or  Commander  of  the  same  place  acquainted  therewith,  upon  pain  of 
paying  twenty  shillings  to  the  public  uses  of  the  same  Incorporation 
where  the  party  delinquent  dwelleth. 

That  no  man  shall  purposely  go  to  any  Indian  towns,  habitations, 
or  places  of  resort  without  leave  from  the  Governor,  or  Commander 
of  that  place  where  he  liveth,  upon  pain  of  paying  40  shillings  to  pub- 
lic uses  as  aforesaid. 

That  no  man  living  in  this  Colony  but  shall,  between  this  and  the 
first  of  January  next  ensuing,  come  or  send  to  the  Secretary  of  Es- 
tate, to  enter  his  own  and  all  his  servants"  names,  and  for  what 
term,  or  upon  what  conditions  they  are  to  serve,  upon  penalty  of 
paying  40  shillings  to  the  said  Secretary  of  Estate. 

Also  whatsoever  Masters  or  people  do  come  over  to  this  plantation 
that  within  one  month  of  their  arrival,  notice  being  first  given  them 
of  this  very  law,  they  shall  likewise  resort  to  the  Secretary  of  Es- 
tate, and  shall  certify  him  upon  what  terms  or  conditions  they  be 
come  hither,  to  the  end  that  he  may  record  their  grants^  and  com- 
missions;^ and  for  how  long  time,  and  upon  what  conditions  their 
servants,  in  case  they  have  any,  are  to  serve  them,  and  that  upon 
pain  of  the  penalty  next  above  mentioned. 

All  Ministers  in  the  Colony  shall  once  a  year,  namely  in  the  month 
of  March,  bring  to  the  Secretary  of  Estate  a  true  account  of  all 
christenings,  burials  and  marriages,  upon  pain,  if  they  fail,  to  be 

'  Firearm. 
"  To  any  land. 
"  To  any  office. 
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censured  for  their  negligence  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Es- 
tate. Likewise,  where  there  be  no  Ministers,  that  the  Commanders 
of  that  place  do  supply  the  same  duty. 

No  man,  without  leave  from  the  Governor,  shall  kill  any  meat- 
cattle^  whatsoever,  young  or  old,  especially  kine,  heifers,  or  cow- 
calves,  and  shall  be  careful  to  preserve  their  steers  and  oxen,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  plough,  and  such  profitable  uses,  and  without  hav- 
ing obtained  leave  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  kill  them  upon  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  value  of  the  beast  so  killed. 

Whosoever  shall  take  any  of  his  neighbor's  boats,  oars  or  canoes, 
without  leave  from  the  owner,  shall  be  held  and  esteemed  as  a  felon 
and  so  proceed  against."  Also  he  that  shall  take  away  by  violence, 
or  stealth  any  canoes  or  other  things  from  the  Indians  shall  make 
valuable  restitution  to  the  said  Indians,  and  shall  forfeit,  if  he  be  a 
freeholder,  five  pound,  if  a  servant,  40s,  or  endure  a  whipping.  And 
anything  under  the  value  of  13d  ob^  shall  be  accounted  petty  larceny. 

All  Ministers  shall  duly  read  divine  service,  and  exercise  their 
ministerial  function  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law's  and  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  every  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  shall 
catechize  such  as  are  not  yet  ripe  to  come  to  the  Communion.  And 
whosoever  of  them  shall  be  found  negligent  or  faulty  in  this  kind, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Es- 
tate. 

The  Ministers  and  Churchwardens  shall  seek  to  present^  all  un- 
godly disorders;  the  committees^  whereof,  if  upon  good  admonitions 
and  mild  reproof  they  will  not  forbear  the  said  scandalous  ofifenses, 
as^  suspicions  of  incontinence,  dishonest  company-keeping  with 
women,  and  such  like,  they  are  to  be  presented  and  punished  accord- 
ingly- 

If  any  person,  after  two  warnings,  do  not  amend  his  or  her  life," 
in  point  of  evident  suspicion  of  incontinency.  or  of  the  commission 

*  Bulls,  oxen  or  cows. 

^  The  punishment  implied  here  would  be  death. 
^  About,  more  or  less. 

*  Accuse  before  the  authorities  who  had  power  to  punish. 
°  Committers  of  the  ofifenses. 

°  Such  as. 

*  In  case  of. 
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of  any  other  enormous  sins,  that  then  he  or  she  be  presented  by  the 
Churchwardens,  and  suspended  for  a  time  from  the  Church  by  the 
Minister.  In  which  interim,  if  the  same  person  do  not  amend  and 
humbly  submit  him  or  herself  to  the  Church,  he  is  then  fully  to  be 
excommunicate,  and  soon  after  a  writ  or  warrant  to  be  sent  from 
the  Governor  for  the  apprehending  of  his  person  and  seizing  on  all 
his  goods. 

Provided  always,  that  all  the  Ministers  do  meet  once  a  quarter, 
namely  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,^  of  the  Nativity 
of  our  Saviour,  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin,"  and 
about  midsummer,  at  James  City,  or  any  other  place  where  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  reside,  to  determine  whom  it  is  fit  to  excommunicate, 
and  that  they  first  present  their  opinion  to  the  Governor  ere  they 
proceed  to  the  act  of  excommunication. 

For  reformation  of  swearing,  every  freeman  and  ^Master  of  a 
family  after  thrice  admonition,  shall  give  5  shillings,  or  the  value 
upon  present  demand,  to  the  use  of  the  Church  where  he  dwelleth, 
and  every  servant,  after  the  like  admonition,  except  his  Master  dis- 
charge the  fine,  shall  be  subject  to  whipping,  provided  that,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  notwithstanding,  the  said  servant  shall  acknowledge 
his  fault  publicly  in  the  Church. 

No  man  whatsoever  coming  by  water  from  above,  as  from  Hen- 
rico, Charles  City,  or  any  place  from  the  westward  of  James  City, 
and  being  bound  for  Ke-cough-tan  or  any  other  part  on  this  side  the 
same,  shall  presume  to  pass  by,  either  by  day  or  night,  without  touch- 
ing first  here  at  James  City,  to  know  whether  the  Governor  would 
command  him  any  service.  And  the  like  shall  they  perform  that 
come  from  Ke-cough-tan-ward,  or  from  any  place  between  this  and 
that,  to  go  upward  ;  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  pound  sterling  a  time 
to  the  Governor. 

Provided,  that  if  a  servant,  having  had  instructions  from  his  Mas- 
ter to  observe  this  law,  do  notwithstanding  transgress  the  same, 
that  then  the  said  servant  shall  be  punished  at  the  Governor's  dis- 
cretion ;  otherwise,  that  the  Master  himself  shall  undergo  the  fore- 
said penalty. 

No  man  shall  have  trade  into  the  Bay  either  in  shallop,  pinnace, 
or  ship,  without  putting  in  security  that  neither  himself,  nor  his 

^  Michaelmas,  September  29th,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.    It  was 
one  of  the  four  quarter-days  in  England  on  which  rents  were  paid,  Courts  held,  &c. 
'  March  25th. 
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company,  shall  force  or  wrong  the  Indians,  upon  pain,  that  doing 
otherwise,  they  shall  be  censured  at  their  return  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Estate, 

All  persons  whatsoever  upon  the  Sabbath  days  shall  frequent  di- 
vine service  and  sermons  both  forenoon  and  afternoon;  and  all 
such  as  bear  arms  shall  bring  their  pieces,  swords,  powder  and  shot. 
And  every  one  that  shall  transgress  this  law  shall  forfeit  three  shill- 
ings a  time  to  the  use  of  the  Church,  all  lawful  and  necessary  im- 
pediments excepted.  But  if  a  servant  in  this  case  shall  willfully 
neglect  his  Master's  command  he  shall  suffer  bodily  punishment. 

No  maid  or  woman  servant,  either  now  resident  in  the  Colony  or 
hereafter  to  come,  shall  contract  herself  in  marriage  without  either 
the  consent  of  her  parents,  or  of  her  Master  or  Mistress,  or  of  the 
Magistrate  and  Minister  of  the  place,  both  together.  And  whatsoever 
IMinister  shall  marry  or  contract  any  such  persons  without  some  of 
the  foresaid  consents  shall  be  subject  to  severe  censure  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  Estate. 

Be  it  enacted  by  this  present  Assembly  that  whatsoever  servant 
hath  heretofore,  or  shall  hereafter,  contract  himself  in  England, 
either  by  way  of  indenture  or  otherwise,  to  serve  any  Master  here 
in  Virginia,  and  shall  afterward,  against  his  said  former  contract,  de- 
part from  his  Master  without  leave ;  or,  being  once  embarked,  shall 
abandon  the  ship  he  is  appointed  to  come  in  and  so  being  left  be- 
hind, shall  put  himself  into  the  service  of  any  other  man  that  will 
bring  hither :  that  then,  at  the  same  servant's  arrival  here,  he  shall 
first  serve  out  his  time  with  that  Master  that  brought  him  hither, 
and  afterwards  also  shall  serve  out  his  time  with  his  former  Master, 
according  to  his  covenant. 

Here  end  the  laws. 

All  these  laws  being  thus  concluded  and  consented  to,  as  afore- 
said. Captain  Henry  Spelman^  was  called  to  the  bar,  to  answer  to 

^  The  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  of  Congham,  Norfolk,  England,  a  dis- 
tinguished antiquary  and  historian,  &c.  His  son  Henry  came  to  Virginia  in 
October,  1609,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  taken  up  the  James  by  Captain 
John  Smith  and  sold  to  Taux  Powhatan  for  a  town  called  Powhatan,  where  Smith 
wanted  Captain  West  to  settle.  He  lived  with  the  Indians  for  more  than  a  year, 
until  December,  1610.  He  returned  to  England  with  Lord  De  la  Warr  in  March, 
161 1,  but  returned  to  Virginia  and  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  Colony,  having 
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certain  misdemeanors  laid  to  his  charge  by  Robert  Poole,  inter- 
preter, upon  his  oath,  whose  examination  the  Governor  sent  into 
England,  in  the  Prosperus.  Of  which  accusations  of  Poole,  some 
he  acknowledged  for  true,  but  the  greatest  part  he  denied.  AVhere- 
upon  the  General  Assembly,  having  thoroughly  heard  and  consid- 
ered his  speeches,  did  constitute  this  order  following  against  him : 

August  4th,  1619. 

This  day  Captain  Henry  Spelman  was  convented  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  was  examined  by  a  relation  upon  oath  of  one 
Robert  Poole,  interpreter,  what  conference  had  passed  between  the 
said  Spelman  and  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  at  Poole's  meeting  with  him 
at  O-pe-chan-ca-nough' s  court. 

Poole  chargeth  him  he  spake  very  unreverently  and  maliciously 
against  this  present  Governor.^  whereby  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
his  place  and  person,  and  so  of  the  whole  Colony,  might  be  brought 
into  contempt,  by  which  means  what  mischiefs  might  ensue  from 
the  Indians,  by  disturbance  of  the  peace  or  otherwise,  may  easily  be 
conjectured. 

Some  things  of  this  relation  Spelman  confessed ;  but  the  most 
part  he  denied,  except  only  one  matter  of  importance ;  and  that  was, 
that  he  had  informed  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  that  within  a  year  there 
would  come  a  Governor  greater  than  this  that  now  is  in  place.  By 
which,  and  by  other  reports  it  seemeth,  he  had  alienated  the  mind  of 
O-pe-chan-ca-nough  from  this  present  Governor,  and  brought  him 
in  much  disesteem  both  with  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  and  the  Indians, 
and  the  whole  Colony  in  danger  of  their  slippery  designs. 

The  General  Assembly,  upon  Poole's  testimony  only,  not  willing 
to  put  Spelman  to  the  rigor  and  extremity  of  the  law,^  which  might 
perhaps  both  speedily  and  deservedly  have  taken  his  life  from  him, 
upon  the  witness  of  one  whom  he  much  excepted  against,  were 
pleased  for  the  present  to  censure  him,  rather  out  of  that  his  con- 
fession above  written,  than  out  of  any  other  proof. 

Several  and  sharp  punishments  were  pronounced  against  him  by 
diverse  of  the  Assembly.    But,  in  fine,  the  whole  Court  by  voices 

learned  the  Indian  language  while  with  them.  He  was  in  England  again  in  1618, 
but  returned  to  Virginia.  He  knew  most  of  the  Indian  Kings  and  "spake  their 
languages  very  understandingly".  Soon  after  his  third  arrival  in  Virginia  he  gets 
into  the  trouble  here  mentioned.  We  hear  of  him  again  after  this.  Spelman's 
Relation  of  Virginia,  p.  16;  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
1020-1021. 

*  Sir  George  Yeardley. 

'  Examine  Spelman  by  torture,  "put  him  to  the  question",  as  it  was  called. 
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united  did  incline  to  the  most  favorable:  which  was,  that  for  this 
his  misdemeanor  he  should  first  be  degraded  of  his  title  of  Captain, 
at  the  head  of  the  troup ;  and  should  be  condemned  to  perform  seven 
years'  service  to  the  Colony,  in  the  nature  of  an  interpreter  to  the 
Governor.^ 

This  day  also  did  the  inhabitants  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  alias  Argalls- 
town,  present  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  to  give  them  an 
absolute  discharge  from  certain  bonds  wherein  they  stand  bound  to 
Captain  Samuel  Argall  for  the  payment  of  £600 ;  and  to  Captain 
William  Powell,  at  Captain  Argall's  appointment,  for  the  payment 
of  £50  more.  To  Captain  Argall  for  15  score  acres  of  woody 
ground,  called  by  the  name  of  Argallstown  or  Pas-pa-hegh ;  to  Cap- 
tain Powell  in  respect  of  his  pains  in  clearing  the  ground  and  build- 
ing the  houses,  for  which  Captain  xA.rgall  ought  to  have  given  him 
satisfaction. 

Now  the  General  Assembly,  being  doubtful  whether  they  have 
any  power  and  authority  to  discharge  the  said  bonds,  do  by  these 
presents,  at  the  instance  of  the  said  inhabitants  of  Pas-pa-hegh,  alias 
Martin's  Hundred,  people,  become  most  humble  suitors  to  the  Treas- 
urer, Council  and  Company  in  England,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to 
get  the  said  bonds  for  £600  to  be  cancelled,  forasmuch  as  in  their 
Great  Commission  they  have  expressly  and  by  name,  appointed  that 
place  of  Pas-pa-hegh  for  part  of  the  Governor's  land.^ 

And,  whereas  Captain  William  Powell  is  paid  his  £50,  which  Cap- 
tain Argall  enjoined  the  said  inhabitants  to  present  him  with,  as  part 
of  the  bargain,  the  General  Assembly,  at  their  entreaty,  do  become 
suitors  on  their  behalf  that  Captain  Argall,  by  the  Council  and  Com- 
pany in  England,  may  be  compelled  either  to  restore  the  said  £50 
from  thence ;  or  else,  that  restitution  thereof  be  made  here  out  of  the 
goods  of  the  said  Captain  Argall. 

The  last  act  of  the  General  Assembly  was  a  contribution  to  gratify 
their  officers,  as  followeth : 

August  4th,  1619. 

It  is  fully  agreed  at  this  General  Assembly  that,  in  regard  of  the 
great  pains  and  labor  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  who  not  only 

*  This  legislative  body  here  sat  and  decided  this  case  as  a  court. 

*  Three  thousand  acres  were  set  aside  by  the  Great  Charter  to  belong  to  the  office 
of  the  Governor.  This  was  on  land  purchased  or  conquered  from  the  Pas-pa- 
heghs,  and  was  known  as  "Old  Pas-pa-hegh".  It  was  about  a  mile  up  the  river, 
on  the  same  side  as  Jamestown.    Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  322-323. 
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first  formed  the  same  Assembly  and,  to  their  great  ease  and  expedi- 
tion reduced  all  matters  to  be  treated  of  into  a  ready  method,  but 
also,  his  indisposition  notwithstanding,  wrote  or  dictated  all  orders 
and  other  expedients ;  and  is  yet  to  write  several  books  for  all  the 
several  Incorporations  and  Plantations,  both  of  the  Great  Charter 
and  of  all  the  laws;  and  likewise  in  respect  of  the  diligence  of  the 
Clerk  and  Sergeant,  officers  thereto  belonging; 

That  every  man  and  man  servant,  of  above  16  years  of  age,  shall 
pay  into  the  hands  and  custody  of  the  Burgesses  of  every  Incorpora- 
tion and  Plantation  one  pound  of  the  best  tobacco,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  Speaker,  and  likewise  to  the  Clerk  and  Sergeant  of  the  As- 
sembly, according  to  their  degrees  and  ranks,  the  whole  bulk  whereof 
to  be  delivered  into  the  Speaker's  hands,  to  be  divided  accordingly. 

And  in  regard  the  Provost  Marshall  of  James  City  hath  also  given 
some  attendance  upon  the  said  General  Assembly,  he  is  also  to  have 
a  share  out  of  the  same.  And  this  is  to  begin  to  be  gathered  the  24th 
of  February,  next. 

In  conclusion  the  whole  Assembly  commanded  the  Speaker,  as 
now  he  doth,  to  present  their  humble  excuse  to  the  Treasurer,  Coun- 
cil and  Company  in  England,  for  being  constrained  by  the  intem- 
perature  of  the  weather,^  and  the  falling  sick  of  diverse  of  the  Bur- 
gesses, to  break  up  so  abruptly  before  they  had  so  much  as  put  their 
laws  to  the  ingrossing.  This  they  wholly  committed  in  the  fidelity  of 
their  Speaker,  who  therein,  his  conscience  tells  him,  hath  done  the 
part  of  an  honest  man.  Otherwise  he  would  easily  be  found  out  by 
the  Burgesses  themselves,  who  with  all  expedition  are  to  have  so 
many  books  of  the  same  laws  as  there  be  both  Incorporations  and 
Plantations  in  the  Colony. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Assembly  doth  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
that  in  so  short  a  space  they  could  bring  their  matter  to  no  more  per- 
fection, being  for  the  present  enforced  to  send  home  titles  rather 
than  laws,  propositions  rather  than  resolutions,  attempts  than 
achievements ;  hoping  their  courtesy  will  accept  our  poor  endeavor 
and  their  wisdom  will  be  ready  to  support  the  weakness  of  this  little 
flock. 

Thirdly,  the  General  Assembly  doth  humbly  beseech  the  said 
Treasurer,  Council  and  Company  that,  albeit  it  belongeth  to  them 

*  It  was  excessively  hot. 
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only  to  allow  or  to  abrogate  any  laws  which  we  shall  here  enact, 
and  that  it  is  their  right  so  to  do ;  yet  it  would  please  them  not  to 
take  it  in  ill  part  if  these  laws  which  we  have  now  brought  to  light 
do  pass  current  and  be  of  force  till  such  time  as  we  may  know  their 
further  pleasure  out  of  England;  for,  otherwise,  this  people,  who 
now  at  length  have  got  the  reins  of  former  servitude  into  their  own 
swing,  would  in  short  time  grow  so  insolent  as  they  would  shake 
off  all  government,  and  there  would  be  no  living  among  them. 

Their  last  humble  suit  is,  that  the  said  Council  and  Company 
would  be  pleased,  so  soon  as  they  shall  find  it  convenient,  to  make 
good  their  promise,  set  down  at  the  conclusion  of  their  commission 
for  establishing  the  Council  of  Estate  and  the  General  Assembly, 
namely,  that  they  will  give  us  power  to  allow  or  disallow  of  their 
orders  of  Court,  as  his  Majesty  hath  given  them  power  to  allow  or 
reject  our  Laws. 

In  sum,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  the  Governor,  prorogued  the  said 
General  Assembly  till  the  first  of  March,  which  is  to  fall  out  this 
present  year  of  1619,-^  and  in  the  mean  season  dissolved  the  same.^ 

As  before  stated,  the  acts  passed  by  this  Assembly  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Company  in  England  by  "a  Great  and  General  Court", ^ 
before  they  had  the  real  force  of  law.^  The  Company  did  not  grant 
a  full  and  absolute  power  to  the  Assembly  in  Virginia  to  pass  any 
law  it  saw  fit,  or  in  fact  any  law  at  all.  It  still  retained  the  right  to 
say  what  should  be  the  law  in  Virginia,  and  could  veto  all  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Company  in  reviewing  the  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly  char- 
acterized them  as  "exceedingly  intricate  and  full  of  labor", '^  a  char- 
acteristic which  has  steadily  adhered  to  them  down  to  the  present 
day. 

This  same  year,  1619,  saw  the  creation  of  monthly  courts.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  there  had  been  only  the  General  Court,  composed  of  the 

*  By  the  "Old  Style"  the  year  1619  would  go  up  to  March  25th  of  the  jear  we 
now  call  1620. 

^  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  second  series,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  i, 
PP-  331-358.  We  reproduced  the  account  in  full.  Bancroft  corrects  errors  in  the 
statements  of  Beverley,  (First  Edition,  p.  :iy,  and  Second  Edition,  p.  35)  ;  Stith, 
(Williamsburg  Edition,  p.  160)  ;  and  Hening  (Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  119) 
as  to  the  date  of  the  First  Assembly,  and  as  to  the  earliest  recorded  enactments. 

'  Such  a  meeting  as  we  would  call  a  stockholders'  meeting. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  336,  341-342. 

*  Same,  p.  344. 
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Governor  and  Council,  which  had  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases, 
there  being  no  other  courts  below  it.  Its  jurisdiction  was  now  di- 
vided into  original  and  appellate.  The  name  was  changed  later  to 
Quarter  Court,  because  it  met  four  times  a  year;  and  then  was 
changed  back  to  the  General  Court.  It  was  the  original  of  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  was  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  or,  in  his  absence  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colony.^ 

The  monthly  courts  w-ere  the  various  bodies  presided  over  by  the 
Justices,  which  later  became  the  County  Courts.  They  were  insti- 
tuted by  Yeardley  in  1619,  under  the  civil  law  ordinance  of  1618, 
and  were  held  at  first  in  each  Corporation. 

'  Bruce's  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vol.  i, 
pp.  652,  655,  659,  660. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

NEGRO  SLAVES  BROUGHT  TO  VIRGINIA 

1619 

THE  word  slave  is  the  same  as  the  word  Slav.  It  meant  a  man  of 
the  Sla\'onic  race  captured  and  made  a  bondman.  These  were 
so  enormous  in  number  that  the  term  became  a  general  designation. 

Gibbon  says :  "From  the  Euxine^  to  the  Adriatic  in  the  state  of 
captives,  or  subjects,  or  allies  or  enemies  of  the  Greek  empire,  they 
overspread  the  land ;  and  the  national  appellation  of  the  slaves  has 
been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  signification  of  glory  to 
that  of  servitude."  "  The  historian  here  referred  to  the  derivation  of 
the  national  name  of  Slavs  from  slava,  which  meant  glory. 

Slavery  is  an  institution  as  old  as  human  society.  "It  was  in  per- 
fect existence  at  the  dawn  of  history,"  and  has  existed  in  one  form 
or  another  in  all  the  countries  whose  history  we  know.^ 

One  of  the  most  f  recjuently  occurring  methods  of  acquiring  slaves 
was  by  war,  when  the  vanquished,  instead  of  being  slaughtered,  were 
granted  their  lives,  but  reduced  to  servitude  and  made  to  work,  in 
spite  of  the  antipathy  to  regular  and  sustained  labor  which  is  deeply 
rooted  in  human  nature,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  social 
movement,  when  carelessness  is  so  common  a  trait,  and  irresponsi- 
bility is  hailed  as  a  welcome  relief. 

"With  respect  to  the  latter  consideration  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
nowhere  has  productive  industry  developed  itself  in  the  form  of  vol- 
untary effort;  in  every  country  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  it 
was  imposed  by  the  strong  upon  the  weak,  and  was  wrought  into  the 
habits  of  the  people  only  by  the  stern  discipline  of  constraint."  ^ 

Another  great  source  of  slaves  was  a  world-wide  traffic  in  them. 

"In  every  age  and  country  until  times  comparatively  recent'',  says 
Hallam,  "personal  servitude  appears  to  have  been  the  lot  of  a  large, 
perhaps  the  greater,  portion  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  Germans  in  their 
primitive  settlements,  were  accustomed  to  the  notion  of  slavery,  in- 

'  Now  called  the  Black  Sea. 

'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Chapter  LV. 

^  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 
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ctirred  not  only  by  captivity,  but  by  crimes,  by  debt,  and  especially 
by  loss  in  gaming".  When  they  invaded  the  Roman  Empire  they 
found  the  same  condition  established  in  all  its  provinces."  ^ 

Among  the  sources  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  France,  in  times  long 
past,  was  that  of  persons,  in  times  of  famine,  and  other  such  extremi- 
ties, selling  themselves  into  slavery,  exchanging  their  liberty  for 
bread.  Others  did  so  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  lord.  Others  were  reduced  to  this  state  on  account  of  in- 
ability to  pay  fines  for  offences  committed,  or  for  failure  to  discharge 
military  duties  for  the  King.  "A  source  of  loss  of  liberty  which 
may  strike  us  as  more  extraordinary  was  superstition ;  men  were 
infatuated  enough  to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  their  proper- 
ties, to  churches  and  monasteries,  in  return  for  such  benefits  as  they 
might  reap  by  the  prayers  of  their  new  masters."'  ^ 

And  we  are  told  that  the  Greek  traders  purchased  famished 
wretches  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  sold  them  to  the  Saracens.^ 

"The  slave  trade  of  antiquity  comprehended  the  whole  hemis- 
phere in  its  circle.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  for  it  was  practised  in  all 
its  parts  at  the  earliest  period  of  w'hich  any  knowledge  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  Phoenician  slave  trade  was  very  extensive,  and  supplied 
in  part  by  piracy.  They  stole  Greeks  and  sold  them  twelve  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  they  also  sold  stolen  people  to  the  Greeks.  They 
had  a  land  traffic  in  slaves,  obtaining  them  in  the  countries  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  and  they  exchanged  Hebrew  slaves  for 
the  production  of  Arabia  with  the  Sabaeans  and  Edomites. 

"The  Greeks  were  also  great  slave  traders,  and  were  as  skilful  in 
kidnapping  persons  as  were  the  Phoenicians.  Their  slave  traffic 
extended  to  Egypt,  Thrace,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Syria  and  other  coun- 
tries. From  Egypt  they  obtained  blacks,  then  regarded  as  slaves  of 
luxury.  Their  slaves  came  mostly  from  the  north  and  east.  .  .  . 
Women  were  preferred  to  men  in  the  trade  with  the  African  dealers, 
as  they  sold  for  much  higher  prices  in  some  northern  countries. 
There  was  a  large  demand  for  negroes  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and 
especially  for  women. 

"The  Roman  slave  trade  as  much  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
country  of  antiquity  as  the  institution  of  Roman  slavery  exceeded 
slavery  in  other  countries."  "* 

^  The  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  i,  p.  196.    New  York,  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  1896. 
-Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  i,  p.  197-8.    New  York,  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son,   1896. 
^  Same,  p.  197. 
■*  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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Kidnapping  was  a  common  mode  of  obtaining  slaves  for  com- 
merce, and  was  extensively  followed  by  the  Phoenicians  as  much  as 
3,000  years  ago,  and  the  slave  trade  was  then  in  full  vigor. 

Slavery  first  appears  in  the  Chinese  records  about  1,300  B.C. 
Slavery  existed  among  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians  and  the  Per- 
sians. The  Hebrews  had  some  form  of  slavery  from  the  time  of 
Abraham.  This  included  not  only  other  races  who  were  made  slaves 
of,  but  Hebrews  held  other  Hebrews  in  slavery.  These  were  often 
insolvent  debtors  or  thieves.^ 

No  two  countries  have  commanded  more  the  attention,  study  and 
admiration  of  the  world  than  Greece  and  Rome.  Poe's  lines  describ- 
ing them  have  become  a  familiar  expression:  "The  glory  that  was 
Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome".  In  both  slavery  was 
firmly  established  from  the  earliest  times  and  pervaded  their  whole 
systems. 

"Very  early  in  their  history",  says  Maine,  "the  Greeks  explained 
the  institution  (of  slavery)  as  grounded  on  the  intellectual  inferiority 
of  certain  races  and  their  consequent  natural  aptitude  for  the  servile 
condition.  The  Romans,  in  a  spirit  equally  characteristic,  derived  it 
from  a  supposed  agreement  between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished 
in  which  the  first  stipulated  for  the  perpetual  services  of  his  foe;  and 
the  other  gained  in  consideration  the  life  which  he  had  legitimately 
forfeited."  - 

In  the  Homeric  age  in  Greece  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  were  re- 
tained as  slaves,  or  sold,  or  held  for  ransom  by  the  conqueror. 
People  of  every  degree  of  social  culture  were  kidnapped  by  pirates 
and  sold  as  slaves.  Thus  the  slave  might  be  by  birth  of  equal  or 
superior  rank  to  his  master. 

Democratic  x\thens  was  full  of  slaves  from  every  country,  of  all 
social  origins  and  of  all  varied  accomplishments.  Their  occupations 
were  determined  by  their  respective  abilities. 

Aristocratic  Sparta  was  equally  full  of  slaves. 

The  sources  of  slavery  in  Greece  were  principally  birth,  the  con- 
dition being  hereditary;  the  sale  of  children  by  their  parents  who 
were  free;  the  taking  of  children  who  had  been  exposed  by  their 
parents ;  the  sale  by  freemen  of  themsehes ;  insolvent  debtors  sold 
to  pay  their  debts ;  capture  in  war,  not  only  between  Greeks  and  other 
races,  but  between  Greeks  and  other  Greeks,  both  in  factional  strife 
as  well  as  in  regular  warfare,  which  was  sometimes  undertaken  for 

'  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.  Slavery. 
'  Ancient  Law,  Marine,  p.  157. 
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the  purpose  of  procuring  more  slaves;  piracy  and  kidnapping, 
"whether  from  hostile  forays  or  from  piracy,  any  Greek  was  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  enslavement,  it  was  a  sword  of  Damocles  suspended 
over  all  heads;  and  by  commerce,  a  systematic  slave  trade  being 
carried  on. 

"Of  foreigners  the  Asiatics  bore  the  greatest  value,  as  most  amen- 
able to  command ;  and  most  versed  in  the  arts  of  luxurious  refine- 
ment. But  Greeks  were  highest  of  all  in  esteem,  and  they  were  much 
sought  for  foreign  trade.'' 

Athens  was  an  important  slave-market,  and  the  state  profited  by 
a  tax  on  the  sales.  Regular  markets  for  the  sale  of  slaves  existed  also 
at  Samos,  Chios,  Ephesus,  Cyprus  and  Corinth.  The  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  146  B.C.,  transferred  the  slave  trade  to 
Delos,  which  became  the  most  noted  slave  market  of  that  age.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  was  possible,  so  complete  were  the  arrange- 
ments here,  to  import  10,000  slaves  in  one  day,  and  to  export  them 
on  the  same  day. 

The  slaves  were  employed  on  the  farms,  in  the  factories,  in  com- 
merce, in  the  mines,  in  the  banks,  and  in  all  forms  of  domestic  serv- 
ice. There  were  also  public  slaves  attached  to  the  temples,  or 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  magistrates,  or  on  public  works. 
"There  were  at  Athens  1,200  Scythian  archers  for  the  police  of  the 
city ;  slaves  served  too  in  the  fleets,  and  were  employed  in  the  armies, 
commonly  as  workmen,  and  exceptionally  as  soldiers." 

One  census  of  the  population  of  Athens  was  21,000  citizens; 
10,000  resident  foreigners,  and  400,000  slaves.  But  this  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration  as  to  the  number  of  the  slaves. 

The  condition  of  slaves  at  Athens  was  not  a  particularly  hard  one, 
as  they  enjoyed  many  privileges,  especially  the  domestic  slaves.  The 
agricultural  ones,  however,  were  often  chained  and  treated  much  the 
same  way  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  most  oppressive  labors  were 
those  of  the  mill  or  the  mine. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  law  which  regulated  the  relation  be- 
tween the  master  and  the  slave.  Aristotle  held  the  institution  neces- 
sary and  natural,  and,  under  just  conditions  beneficial  to  both  parties 
in  the  relation.  His  motto  for  regulating  slavery  was  "No  outrage 
and  no  familiarity."  He  defended  its  justice  on  the  ground  of  a 
diversity  of  race,  dividing  mankind  into  the  free  and  the  slaves  by 
nature.  Plato  accepted  the  institution  as  necessary  though  embarras- 
sing, "and  recommends  for  the  safety  of  the  masters  that  natives  of 
different  countries  should  be  mixed,  and  that  they  should  all  be  well 
treated.   But,  whilst  condemning  harshness  towards  them,  he  encour- 
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ages  the  feeling  of  contempt  for  them  as  a  class.  He  only  desired 
that  no  Greeks  should  be  made  slaves. 

"Xenophon  also,  in  urging  a  mild  treatment  of  them,  seems  to  have 
in  view,  not  their  own  well-being,  but  the  security  of  the  masters. 
The  later  moral  schools  of  Greece  scarcely  at  all  concern  themselves 
with  the  institution. 

"The  Epicurean  had  no  scruple  about  the  servitude  of  those  whose 
labors  contributed  to  his  own  indulgence  and  tranquillity;  he  would 
at  most  cultivate  an  easy  temper  in  his  dealings  with  them. 

"The  Stoic  regarded  the  condition  of  freedom  or  slavery  as  an 
external  accident,  indifferent  in  the  eye  of  wisdom;  to  him  it  was 
irrational  to  see  in  liberty  a  ground  of  pride,  or  in  slavery  a  subject 
of  complaint;  from  intolerable  indignity  suicide  was  an  ever-open 
means  of  escape."  ^ 

None  of  the  Greek  philosophers  considered  the  condition  of  slav- 
ery objectionable  on  the  score  of  morals.^ 

"The  treatment  of  slaves  was  very  different  by  the  different  Greek 
communities.  The  Athenians  were  very  kind  toward  them,  and 
throughout  Attica  prevailed  the  mildest  form  of  servitude  known  to 
the  world  of  antiquity.  Sparta  was  regarded  by  Greece  as  furnish- 
ing the  practical  antithesis  to  Athens  in  the  treatment  of  slaves. 
Negroes  were  among  the  slaves  imported,  Egypt  furnishing  the 
larger  number  of  them ;  and  they  were  valued  for  their  complexion, 
and  considered  as  luxuries. 

"Unlike  the  Romans  the  Greeks  did  not  seek  to  possess  many 
slaves  from  motives  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  but  of  profit.  Fifty 
slaves  was  a  large  number  for  a  wealthy  Athenian  to  own.  while 
some  Romans  owned  20,000  each". 

"One  class  of  Greek  slaves  were  the  descendants  of  an  earlier  and 
conquered  race  of  inhabitants  who  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
masters  had  appropriated,  paid  rent  for  it,  and  attended  their  mas- 
ters in  war.  Such  were  the  Helots  in  Sparta,  the  Penestae  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  &c..  who  were  more  favorably 
dealt  with  than  other  slaves,  their  condition  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of 
the  country,  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  were  even  capable 
of  acquiring  property.  Domestic  slaves  obtained  by  purchase  were 
the  unrestricted  property  of  their  owners,  who  could  dispose  of  them 
at  pleasure".^ 

^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 
^  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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According  to  Demosthenes  a  slave  at  Athens  was  better  off  than  a 
free  citizen  in  many  other  countries. 

We  are  not  much  impressed  with  this  statement  when  we  see  how 
i\.thens  acquired  some  of  her  slaves.  For  instance,  in  416  B.C.,  though 
no  offence  had  been  given  them,  but  purely  for  conquest,  the  Athen- 
ians attacked  and  took  the  Island  of  Melos.  All  the  adult  males  were 
put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  into  slavery.^ 

In  Rome  slavery  was  more  than  anywhere  else  "extended  in  its 
operation  and  methodized  in  its  details".  Out  of  the  slave  class  of 
the  countries  subject  to  the  empire  of  Rome  "the  modern  proletariat 
has  been  historically  evolved." 

Before  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  Etruscans  had  negro  slaves, 
and  an  extensive  slave  trade  must  have  been  carried  on  between  Italy 
and  Africa  at  a  remote  period.  The  Romans  had  slaves  at  the  earliest 
dates  of  their  annals,  and  far  earlier  than  that  time  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  beginning  of  their  authentic  history.^ 

As  a  result  of  her  endless  wars  Rome  was  supplied  with  multitudes 
of  slaves.  "In  Epirus.  after  the  victories  of  Aemilius  Paullus,  150,- 
000  captives  were  sold.  Caesar  sold  on  a  single  occasion  in  Gaul 
63,000  captives  ;  after  immense  numbers  had  perished  by  famine  and 
hardship  and  in  the  combats  of  the  arena,  97,000  slaves  were  ac- 
quired by  the  Jewish  war." 

"Roman  slavery  began  to  assume  its  great  proportions  in  the 
same  age  that  saw  the  beginning  of  its  long  cparrel  with  Carthage, 
which  opened  in  264  B.C. 

"When  the  Romans  made  their  first  invasion  of  x^frica,  256  B.C., 
under  Regulus,  they  landed  in  a  portion  of  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Hermaean  headland  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
This  fine  country  was  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  ancient  warfare, 
and  20,000  persons,  many  of  them'  doubtless  of  the  highest  condi- 
tion, and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  peace  and 
affluence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves. 

Most  of  the  captives  taken  at  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  who  had 
surrendered,  were  sold  into  slavery. 

Slave-dealers  followed  the  armies  and  bought  the  prisoners  at 
auction  after  the  battle,  they  being  sold  by  the  State  as  booty. 

Those  who  carried  on  the  slave  trade  made  immense  fortunes.    So 


'  Dr.   Smith's  History  of  Greece,  pp.  327-328.    Harper  &  Brothers,  pubHshers, 
1881. 
"  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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long  as  the  wars  waged  by  Rome  were  fought  near  home,  the  victors 
could  sell  their  captives  easily,  without  much  aid  from  traders;  but 
as  soon  as  they  extended  to  any  distance  from  Italy,  the  trader's  aid 
became  necessary.  The  prices  at  which  the  captives  were  sold  were 
often  so  low  as  to  appear  incredible. 

"The  Romans  neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged  the  slave  trade. 
They  held  the  slave  trader  in  contempt,  and  deemed  his  business 
utterly  unworthy  of  merchants.  Special  names  were  given  to  such 
traders,  implying  that  they  were  necessarily  cheats,  but  their  enor- 
mous wealth  made  them  powerful."  ^ 

"It  appears  that  kidnapping  was  carried  on  to  a  frightful  extent. 
We  even  hear  of  eastern  provinces  complaining  that  they  can  no 
longer  furnish  their  contingent  of  troops,  the  population  having  been 
drained  off  by  the  slave  dealers.  A  fearful  picture  is  here  opened 
before  us  and  we  regret  that  so  little  information  is  to  be  obtained  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  iniquity  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried 
on.  We  gather  that  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  the  hand  of  the 
law  could  not  make  itself  felt,  men  were  stolen  and  carried  off  and 
sold  as  slaves;  or  shut  up  in  ergastiila'-  without  a  shadow  of  light. 
We  are  astonished  to  find  that  this  was  the  case  even  in  Italy,  where 
Seneca  declares  crgastitia  iiigennoritin^  existed,  in  which  travelers 
and  other  defenceless  persons  were  immured."  * 

"The  treatment  of  the  Carthaginians,  a  high-bred  and  refined 
people,  shows  the  character  of  Roman  slavery,  which  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  barbarous  races,  or  to  any  peculiar  people,  but  swept  all 
within  its  nets  who  could  be  conquered  or  purchased. 

"Corinth,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  cities  of  Greece, 
was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  v^^ith  Carthage,  and  all  the  Corin- 
thians were  sold  into  slavery ;  and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  Poly- 
bius  with  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus  prevented  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesus  from  sharing  their  fate. 

"Two  generations  earlier,  Capua,  a  city  not  inferior  to  Carthage 
or  Corinth  in  culture,  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  which  were 
proverbial,  had  many  of  its  best  citizens  sold  into  slavery,  their  wives 
and  children  being  also  thus  sold ;  'and  it  was  especially  ordered  that 
they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or 
neighbors  should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their 
liberty.'  "  ^ 

*  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 

^Barracks  half  under  ground. 

^Barracks,  half  under  ground,  in  which  natives  of  Italy  were  imprisoned. 

■*  Inge,  Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars,  p.  163. 

'  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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"When  a  slave  was  to  be  sold,  he  was  usually  exposed  on  a  plat- 
form with  chalked  feet,  a  sign  that  he  had  been  brought  from  be- 
yond seas,  and  a  label  round  his  neck  setting  forth  his  character  &c., 
and  any  faults  he  might  have.  If  the  vendor  could  give  no  warrant 
for  him,  a  cap  was  placed  on  his  head.  The  purchaser  might  bring 
an  action  for  personal  or  moral  defects.  Sometimes,  however,  valu- 
able slaves  were  sold  privately,  or  in  the  back  rooms  of  shops,  to 
avoid  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar  who  could  not  purchase  them.^ 

"Great  estates  succeeding  to  the  many  small  farms  that  had  been 
known  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  soil  was  now  cultivated  or 
attended  to  by  great  masses  of  slaves,  the  property  chiefly  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  optimates,  or  high  aristocratical  party. 

"The  wars  in  Spain,  Illyria,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Macedonia  fur- 
nished large  numbers  of  slaves,  the  common  sorts  of  whom  were  sold 
at  low  rates,  and  were  employed  in  the  country. 

"The  invasion  of  the  Roman  territories  by  the  Teutones  and  Cim- 
bri,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  those  barbarians  by  IMarius, 
added  considerably  to  the  number  of  slaves,  60,000  of  the  Cimbri 
alone  being  taken  captive  in  the  last  great  battle  of  the  war. 

"The  conquests  of  Sulla,  Lucullus  and  Pompey  in  Greece  and  the 
East,  actually  flooded  the  slave  markets,  so  that  in  the  camp  of  Lu- 
cullus, in  Pontus,  men  were  sold  for  four  drachmae  each,  or  about 
sixty-two  cents  of  our  money.  Cicero  sold  about  10,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cilician  town  of  Pindenissus. 

The  Gallic  wars  of  Julius  Caesar  furnished  almost  half  a  million 
slaves;  and  Augustus  sold  36,000  of  the  Salassi,  nearly  a  fourth  of 
whom  were  men  of  military  age." 

Plutarch  tells  us  how  Julius  Caesar  himself,  when  a  young  man, 
was  captured  by  the  pirates  and  held  for  ransom.  He  paid  it,  and 
then  returned  with  force  and  crucified  them,  as  he  had  threatened,  as 
they  thought  in  jest,  to  do,  while  in  their  power. 

"Before  the  Romans  had  obtained  dominion  over  Italy  they  were 
slave  purchasers  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  drew  their  principal 
supplies  of  men  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  slave  trade  of  that 
region,  like  that  of  Asia  and  Greece,  being  much  older  than  history"." 

In  addition  to  these,  by  purchase  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
whose  people  were  brought  to  Rome  for  sale,  "all  races  furnished 
their  contributions  to  the  greatest  population  of  slaves  that  ever 
existed  under  one  dominion". 

"A  regular  commerce  in  slaves  was  established,  which  was  based 

^  Inge,  Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars,  pp.  165-166. 
"  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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on  the  systematically-prosecuted  hunting  of  man,  and  indicated  an 
entire  perversion  of  the  primitive  institution,  which  was  essentially 
connected  with  conquest." 

"The  pirates  sold  great  numbers  of  slaves  at  Delos.  There  was  a 
regular  importation  at  Rome  of  slaves  brought  to  some  extent  from 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  but  chiefly  from  Asiatic  countries — Bithy- 
nia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia  and  Syria."  A  tax  was  paid  to  the  State  on 
their  importation,  exportation  and  sale. 

Other  sources  were,  the  passing  into  slavery  for  certain  offences 
committed.  Eathers  originally  had  the  right  to  sell  their  children. 
Creditors  could  sell  their  insolvent  debtors.  In  early  times,  persons 
who  did  not  give  in  their  names  for  enrollment  in  the  public  force 
were  sold  into  slavery  after  being  beaten;  and  incorrect  returns  to 
the  censors  led  to  the  same  punishment.  Poor  thieves  who  could  not 
make  a  fourfold  return  of  the  amount  of  their  booty,  became  slaves 
to  the  party  stolen  from.  As  in  Athens,  there  were  public  slaves. 
These  were  employed  as  couriers,  servants  of  the  law  courts,  of 
prisons  and  of  temples,  the  construction  of  roads,  cleansing  of  the 
sewers,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  aqueducts. 

An  enormous  number  of  slaves  were  employed  in  domestic  service 
and  in  agriculture. 

"There  were  besides,  the  slaves  who  accompanied  the  master  or 
mistress  out  of  doors,  and  who  were  chosen  for  their  beauty  and 
grace,  as  guards  of  honor ;  for  their  strength,  as  chairmen  or  porters : 
or  for  their  readiness  and  address  in  remembering  names,  delivering 
messages  of  courtesy,  and  the  like."  ^ 

"During  the  later  republic  and  empire,  persons  in  good  circum- 
stances kept  an  immense  number  of  slaves  as  personal  attendants : 
and  the  possession  of  a  numerous  retinue  of  domestic  slaves  was  a 
matter  of  ostentation — 200  being  no  uncommon  number  for  one 
person."  " 

"W'ealthy  Romans",  says  Inge,  "seemed  actually  to  have  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  finding  work  for  the  largest  possible  number  of 
slaves.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  even  a  quarter  of  the  offices 
which  are  mentioned  in  various  Latin  writers ;  among  the  most  curi- 
ous are  the  folder  of  clothes,  the  custodian  of  the  Corinthian  vases, 
and  the  sandal-boy.  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  on  his  master's  shoes, 
the  nomenclator,  whose  business  it  was  to  warn  his  master  of  the 
approach  of  any  acquaintance,  and  to  whisper  to  him  the  name  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  forgotten.   .   .   .  We  can  find  no  parallel  to 

'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 
'  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  domestic  slaves  in  the  home  of 
the  rich  Roman,  unless  it  be  in  the  effeminate  luxury  of  an  Oriental 
Court."  ^ 

"There  were  also  attached  to  a  great  household  physicians,  artists, 
secretaries,  librarians,  copyists,  preparers  of  parchment,  as  well  as 
pedagogues  and  preceptors  of  different  kinds,  readers,  grammarians, 
men  of  letters  and  even  philosophers."  all  of  servile  condition,  besides 
accountants,  managers,  and  agents  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

"Actors,  comic  and  tragic,  pantomimi.  and  the  performers  of  the 
circus  were  commonly  slaves,  as  were  also  the  gladiators.  These  last 
were  chosen  from  the  most  warlike  races,  as  the  Samnites,  Gauls, 
and  Thracians.  Fa  in  iliac  of  gladiators  were  kept  by  private  specu- 
lators, who  hired  them  out;  they  were  sometimes  owned  by  men  of 
high  rank."  ^ 

The  power  of  the  master  over  his  slave  given  by  the  Roman  law 
was  at  first  that  of  absolute  dominion,  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
The  slave  could  possess  nothing  that  was  not  legally  his  master's. 

"The  immense  extension  of  the  rural  estates  and  the  large  numbers 
of  slaves  employed  on  them  made  it  impossible  for  masters  to  know 
their  slaves,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  take  trouble  for  the  pur- 
pose. Effective  superintendence  even  by  overseers  became  less  easy ; 
the  use  of  chains  was  introduced,  and  these  were  worn  not  only  in 
the  field  during  working  hours,  but  at  night  in  the  ergastiihim*  where 
the  laborers  slept — a  practice  which  Pliny  lamented  as  a  disgrace  to 
agriculture. 

"In  private  houses  at  Rome,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ovid,  the  porter 
was  chained."  "  Vedius  Pollio,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  said  to 
have  thrown  his  slaves,  condemned  sometimes  for  trivial  mistakes  or 
even  accidents,  to  the  lampreys  in  his  fish-ponds.  On  the  matter  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  the  only  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  master  was  the  destruction  of  the  fish-ponds.^ 

"Cato  advised  the  agriculturist  to  sell  his  old  oxen  and  his  old 
slaves,  as  well  as  his  sick  ones ;  and  sick  slaves  were  exposed  to  starve 
to  death  on  the  island  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Tiber;  by  a  decree  of 
Claudius  slaves  so  exposed,  if  they  recovered,  could  not  be  reclaimed 
by  their  masters."  ^ 

Many  of  the  Roman  slaves  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 

^  Inge,  Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars,  p.  i6o. 

^  Probably  the  most  distinguished  of  philosophers  held  as  a  slave  was  Epictetus. 

^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 

^  A  barrack  half  under  ground.    Inge,  Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars,  p.  162. 

■"  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Slavery. 

"  Encyclopaedia   Britannica,   Slavery. 
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their  masters,  and  must  have  been  well  treated,  or  the  state  of  so- 
ciety would  have  been  intolerable ;  and  we  read  of  not  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  lives  of  masters  were  saved  by  their  slaves,  in  the  times 
of  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  of  the 
triumvirate,  and  on  other  occasions. 

"But  the  masses  of  the  slaves  w^ere  treated  harshly,  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  them  were  mostly  severe.  The  Romans 
were  generally  hard  masters ;  and  the  original  condition  of  slaves  in 
relation  to  freemen,  w^as  as  low  as  can  be  conceived.  They  were  not 
considered  members  of  the  community,  in  which  they  had  no  station 
nor  place.  They  possessed  no  rights,  and  were  not  deemed  persons 
in  law;  so  that  they  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in  any  court  of 
civil  judicature,  and  they  could  not  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
tribunes."  ^ 

"A  slave  could  not  contract  marriage,  and  no  legal  relation  be- 
tween him  and  his  children  was  recognized.  The  children  of  a  female 
slave  followed  the  status  of  their  mother."  ^  This  was  a  feature  of 
slavery  which  endured  as  long  as  the  institution  lasted. 

The  view  taken  of  the  slaves  is  exemplified  in  a  classification  of 
Varro ;  "Agricultural  implements,"  he  said  "are  divided  into  three 
classes — vocal,  as  slaves,  semi-vocal,  as  oxen,  and  dumb,  as  carts."  ^ 

Insurrections  of  the  slaves  several  times  took  place,  beginning  in 
Sicily,  where  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  slave  was  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly hard,  due  to  features  of  it  which  existed  in  that  island  intro- 
duced there  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  most  serious  of  all  was  the 
war  led  by  Spartacus,  the  gladiator,  which  required  all  the  power 
of  Rome  to  suppress.  It  lasted  two  years  and  was  only  put  down 
after  a  large  part  of  Italy  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  army 
of  these  warlike  slaves.  Several  Roman  armies  were  defeated.  In 
the  last  battle,  in  which  Spartacus  was  killed,  Crassus,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  200,000  men,  overthrew  them.  Six  thousand  of  the 
slaves  were  hanged  or  crucified  after  their  defeat. 

"In  the  first  civil  war  slaves  were  to  be  found  in  both  camps,  and 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  escorted  to  the  Capital  by  gladiators,"  '* 
presumably  their  own  slaves. 

"The  prices  of  slaves  were  not  fixed.  Good  doctors,  actors,  cooks, 
beautiful  women,  and  skilled  artists  brought  heavy  sums,  and  'ruled 

^  The  American  Cyclopaedia,   Slavery.    Chambers'   Encyclopaedia,   Slavery. 

■  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.  Slavery. 

'Inge,  Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars,  p.  171. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 
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high' ;  and  so  did  handsome  boys,  eunuchs,  and  fools.  Learned  men, 
grammarians,  and  rhetoricians  also  sold  at  high  rates.  Some  descrip- 
tions of  artisans  and  laborers  would  sell  at  good  prices,  upward  of 
$300  of  our  money  each;  but  $100  was  a  fair  average  price  for  a 
common  slave,  and  when  a  slave  could  be  bought  for  about  half  that 
sum  the  price  was  held  to  be  low."  ^ 

Christianity  resulted  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  slaves,  and 
after  the  military  policy  or  career  of  Rome  came  to  an  end,  and  in- 
dustrial activity  prevailed  more  under  the  empire,  slavery  began  to 
decline,  and  many  of  the  rules  sustaining  it  were  modified  by  edicts 
of  the  Emperors. 

The  practices  of  the  sale  of  children,  and  of  giving  them  in  pledge 
of  debt,  and  the  exposing  of  slaves  were  forbidden.  Free  men  were 
prohibited  from  selling  themselves  into  slavery.  Kidnappers  and 
manstealers  were  punished  with  death,  and  the  insolvent  debtor  could 
not  be  sold.^ 

Hadrian  abolished  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  the  subter- 
ranean prisons. 

Antoninus  Pius  punished  the  master  who  killed  his  own  slaves  as 
if  it  had  been  another's,  and  slaves  could  no  longer  be  handed  over 
to  combats  with  wild  beasts. 

"Marcus  Aurelius  gave  to  masters  an  action  against  their  slaves 
for  any  cause  of  complaint,  thus  bringing  their  relation  more  directly 
under  the  surveillance  of  law  and  public  opinion." 

"Law  still  refused  in  general  to  recognize  the  marriages  of  slaves ; 
but  Justinian  gave  them  a  legal  value  after  emancipation"  in  estab- 
lishing rights  of  succession." 

Still,  if  a  slave  accused  his  master  of  a  crime,  unless  the  charge 
was  of  treason,  he  was  burnt. ^ 

Although  in  its  general  aspects  Roman  slavery  was  more  severe 
than  that  of  Greece,  it  was  more  easy  in  Rome  for  a  slave  to  become 
free  by  the  purchase  of  his  freedom  by  the  use  of  the  means  he  was 
allowed  to  accumulate — called  his  peciilium.  Cicero  stated  that  "a 
diligent  slave  could  in  six  years  purchase  his  freedom".'*  And  there 
were  several  methods  by  which  slaves  were  often  liberated. 

But  Augustus  discouraged  manumission,   and  certain   laws  set 

'  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 

^The  legal  procedure  for  the  emancipation  of  a  slave  in  Rome  was,  in  addition 
to  paying  a  fine  for  him,  to  turn  him  about  before  the  Consul,  and  release  him 
from  his  hand.  The  Works  of  Epictetus,  p.  96;  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston, 
1866.    In  Virginia  it  was  done  by  will,  or  by  a  deed  recorded. 

^  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery ;  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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limits  to  what  a  master  could  do  in  such  matters.  However  the  freed- 
men  increased,  and  often  rose  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  and 
subsequent  emperors  were  more  favorably  inclined  to  a  policy  en- 
couraging manumission. 

Then  a  reaction  came  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  again  al- 
lowed fathers  to  sell  their  children,  and  allowed  the  finder  of  an 
exposed  child  to  take  it  as  his  slave. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  barbarian  invasions  into  the  Roman 
territory  the  supply  of  slaxes  furnished  by  war  fell  off,  and  the  more 
tedious  method  of  propagation  became  the  main  source. 

This  improved  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  rendering  them  more 
valuable  to  their  masters. 

Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  movement  was  already 
under  way  of  the  transition  of  slavery  into  serfdom  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  feudalism,  a  state  of  servitude  to  which  various  names  were 
given.  And  the  practice  of  selling  captives  taken  in  war  ceased 
among  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  various  countries  carved  out  of  the  Roman  domain  the 
state  of  servitude  continued  long  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  but 
varied  in  its  nature.  In  France  agricultural  servitude  existed  in  vigor 
up  to  the  Revolution. 

In  England,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  slaves  were  regarded  as 
the  property  of  their  master.  "There  were  laws  of  Ethelbert  and 
Canute  forbidding  the  sale  of  men  to  heathen  masters,  and  the  slave 
trade,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  Bristol,  was  put  down  by  the 
preaching  of  St.  Wulfstan."  ^ 

Under  the  term  villeinage,  or  serfdom,  a  modified  form  of  slavery 
existed  in  England  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  died  out  without  any 
special  legislation  against  it.  Particular  instances  survived  in  lo- 
calities, as  being  attached  to  certain  manors. 

In  Scotland  the  workers  in  the  coal  and  salt  mines  were  in  a  state 
of  serfdom  until  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

In  Italy  serfdom  lasted  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  Germany  in  some  places  it  lasted  longer  than  in  Italy,  and  the 
last  remains  of  the  system  did  not  disappear  until  1848. 

In  Castile  the  serfs  slowly  changed  to  irremovable  tenants,  and 
their  tenure  of  the  land  they  cultivated  became  hereditary. 

"The  rise  of  the  Saracens  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
slaves,  and  to  feed  the  trade  in  them,  as  Christians  felt  no  scruples 
about  enslaving  Mussulmans,  and  the  Mussulmans  were  quite  as 
unscrupulous  toward  Christians. 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 
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"The  new  phase  of  Mohammedanism  that  came  up  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  power  of  the  Turks,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  nearly  synchronizes  with  the  origin  and  progress  of 
what  is  known  specifically  as  negro  slavery. 

"The  Turks  completed  the  establishment  of  their  power  in  Europe 
by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1453  ;  and  not  quite  forty  years 
later,  the  last  Mussulman  state  in  Spain,  Granada,  was  conquered  by 
the  Christians.  These  two  events  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  slavery. 
The  fears  of  Christendom  were  excited  by  the  rapid  and  sweeping 
successes  of  the  Turks,  and  the  anger  of  the  Mussulmans  was  roused 
by  the  overthrow  and  enslavement  of  their  brethren  in  Spain;  and 
from  these  feelings  the  system  of  slavery  received  an  impetus  and 
acquired  forms  that  under  other  conditions  it  never  could  have 
known. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  Church,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  did  not 
object  so  much  to  the  traffic  in  men  as  to  the  traffic  in  Christians,  and 
that  lay  legislators  took  the  same  view  of  human  duties;  and  it  was 
also  the  case  that  the  selling  of  Christians  to  Moslems  was  more 
strictly  forbidden  than  was  the  selling  of  Christians  to  other  Chris- 
tians. 

"The  sentiment  that  prevailed  while  the  Saracens  were  so  strong 
as  to  excite  fears  throughout  all  Christendom  for  its  safety,  was  re- 
vived in  the  15th  century,  and  did  not  become  altogether  extinct 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"In  the  East  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  most  of  north 
Africa,  the  Mohammedans  were  in  the  ascendant,  they  having  be- 
come masters  of  Barbary  and  lords  of  the  Levant.  Between  the 
Turks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  on  the  other, 
the  long  struggle  was  principally  carried  on  in  the  South,  the  Eng- 
lish being  too  remote  from  the  scene  to  take  much  part  in  it,  while 
the  French,  though  occasionally  furnishing  some  gallant  volunteers, 
were  as  a  nation  the  friends,  and  sometimes  the  allies,  of  the  Infidels. 

"The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  first  in  Palestine,  then  at 
Rhodes,  and  afterwards  at  Malta,  carried  on  perpetual  warfare  with 
the  Mussulmans.  The  contending  parties  divided  between  them  the 
whole  of  the  sea  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  compound  rivalry 
of  religion  and  race  doomed  multitudes  of  civilized  people  to  slavery. 
Men  who  were  taken  in  war  did  not  alone  compose  these  slaves,  but 
among  them  were  many  women  and  children,  the  victims  of  rac^ias^ 
that  were  undertaken  by  the  parties  to  the  bitter  and  prolonged 
contest. 
^  Military  raids  for  the  subjection  or  punishment  of  hostile  or  rebellious  people. 
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"The  light,  low  vessels  of  the  Mussulmans  often  ran  into  the  ports 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  by  night,  and  plundered  and  burned 
them,  while  the  inhabitants  were  either  murdered  or  carried  into 
captivity.  Watch-towers  were  built  along  the  coasts,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  corsairs  might  be  detected. 

"So  marked  a  feature  of  the  war  then  waged  was  this  form  of 
slavery,  that  it  furnished  much  matter  for  the  romantic  literature  of 
southern  Europe,  in  which  nothing  is  more  common  than  incidents 
connected  with  bondage  in  Barbary.  Cervantes  himself  was  for  five 
years  an  Algerine  captive,  and  he  formed  a  project  for  a  slave  in- 
surrection, there  being  25,000  enslaved  Christians  at  that  time  in 
Algiers  alone. -"^ 

"Enormous  numbers  of  captives  were  employed  as  rowers  of  gal- 
leys. Christians  on  board  those  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  Mussulmans 
on  board  Christian  vessels.  When  the  Turks  lost  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  in  1571,  12,000  Christian-captives,  galley  slaves,  were  re- 
leased from  the  prizes  made  by  the  allied  fleet. ^  When  Charles  V. 
took  Tunis,  in  1535,  20,000  Christians  were  released  from  slavery. 
Great  numbers  of  women  were  taken  as  slaves,  and  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Turkey  and  Barbary, 

The  corsairs  passed  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  sailed  far  to  the 
north,  and  seized  people  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  brought  upon 
them  punishment  from  the  English,  but  did  not  put  an  end  to  their 
Atlantic  cruising. 

"The  successful  bombardment  of  Algiers,  in  1816,  by  an  English 
fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  put  an  end  to  white  slavery  in 
Barbary,  it  having  previously  ceased  to  exist  in  the  other  countries 
of  north  Africa,  to  which  the  exploits  of  the  American  navy  had 
much  contributed,  though  at  first  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  paid  tribute  to  the  pirate  chiefs."  ^ 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  just  as  slavery  in  all  its  forms  was 
passing  out  of  existence  in  western  Europe,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica caused  its  revival  in  a  different  form  in  the  colonies  of  the  New 
World. 

"In  1442,  when  the  Portuguese  under  Prince  Henry,  the  Naviga- 
tor, were  exploring  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  his  officers, 
Antam  Gonsalves,  who  had  captured  some  Moors,  was  directed  by 
the  prince  to  carry  them  back  to  Africa. 

'  His  plan  did  not  succeed,  but  he  was  finally  ransomed  by  his  family  and  others. 
^  It  was  in  returning  to  Spain  four  years  after  this  battle,  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  that  Cervantes  was  captured  by  the  Turks. 
'  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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"He  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange  for  them  ten  blacks^ 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  dust.  This  excited  the  cupidity  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen;  and  they  fitted  out  a  large  number  of  ships  for  the 
trade,  and  built  several  forts  on  the  African  coast.  This  was  openly 
commenced  in  1444  by  a  company  formed  at  Lagos,  and  it  is  from 
this  time  that  the  negro  slave  trade  is  generally  dated. 

"Many  negroes  were  brought  into  Spain  from  these  Portuguese 
settlements,  and  the  Colonial  slave  trade  first  appears  in  the  form  of 
the  introduction  into  the  newly  discovered  western  world  of  the 
children  or  descendants  of  these  negroes. 

The  annual  importation  into  Portugal  of  these  slaves  was  seven 
hundred  or  eight  hundred,  but  the  trade  was  on  the  decline  until  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  This  imparted  to  it  new  life, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  commerce. 

"When  Ovando  was  sent  out  in  1502,  as  Governor  of  Hispaniola,^ 
whilst  regulations,  destined  to  prove  illusory,  were  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natives  of  the  island,  permission  was  given  to  carry  to 
the  colony  negro  slaves,  born  in  Seville  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  who 
had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith. 

"It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Ovando  in  1503,  that  there  were  at 
that  time  a  number  of  negroes  in  Hispaniola;  he  requested  that  no 
more  might  be  permitted  to  be  brought  out. 

"In  1 5 10,  and  the  following  years.  King  Ferdinand  ordered  a 
number  of  Africans  to  be  sent  to  that  colony  for  the  working  of  the 
mines."  ^ 

Columbus  favored  slavery.  He  had  himself  been  engaged  in  the 
Portuguese  slave  trade. ^  He  proposed  an  exchange  of  Carib  prisoners 
for  live  stock  to  be  sent  to  Hispaniola.  He  sent  to  Spain  in  1494, 
over  five  hundred  Indian  prisoners  taken  in  wars,  who,  he  sug- 
gested, might  be  sold  as  slaves  in  Seville.  Queen  Isabella  suspended 
the  order  for  their  sale  until  the  causes  for  which  they  were  made 
prisoners  could  be  investigated,  and  had  them  sent  back. 

"Soon  after  the  discovery  of  America  the  Spaniards  began  to 
enslave  the  natives,  large  numbers  of  whom  were  sent  to  Spain  as 
slaves  in  1495.  Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  Indians  perished  in  im- 
mense numbers,  the  hard  work  in  the  mines  being  especially  fatal  to 
them,  until  they  became  extinct  in  the  islands,  or  were  absorbed  by 
the  other  races.    The  desire  of  the  Spaniards  to  have  laborers,  and 

*  "The  appearance  of  these  ten  blacks  in  Portugal  excited  general  astonishment, 
and  led  the  van  of  the  African  slave  trade."    The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 

'  Hayti. 

^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 

*  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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the  inability  of  the  natives  to  perform  the  labors  required  of  them, 
soon  led  to  the  sending  of  negroes  to  the  New  World.  They  could 
perform  the  work  to  which  the  Indians  were  une(|ual,  and  throve 
under  it/   They  were  first  sent  to  Hayti. 

"Bartholome  de  las  Casas,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Chiapa.  ac- 


A  BAK-A-LA-HAR-I  FEAST. 

One  of  the  African  tribes  visited  by  Livingstone.  Chambliss  says  of 
them  that  they,  "though  kindly  disposed,  and  willing  enough  to  hear  the 
missionary,  were  yet  so  wretchedly  ignorant  and  degraded,  so  driven  by 
the  wants  of  their  poor  bodies,  that  Livingstone  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  only  on  the  great  designs  of  infinite  compassion  and  sovereign  grace 
for  support  in  his  labors  among  them  ;  repeatedly,  as  he  was  in  their 
midst,  hardly  an  appreciable  effect  was  observed. 

"It  was  almost  impossible  for  these  poor  creatures  to  restrain  tlieir 
amusement  when  he  would  kneel  down  to  pray.  They  saw  no  God,  and 
the  idea  of  talking-  to  an  unseen  beina:  was  ridiculous  to  them."^ 


companied  Ovando  to  Hispaniola,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  cruelties 
from  which  the  Indians  suffered  under  his  administration.  He  came 
to  Spain  in  1 5 1 7,  to  obtain  measures  in  their  favor ;  and  he  then  made 
the  suggestion  to  Charles^  that  each  Spanish  resident  in  Hispaniola 
should  have  licence  to  import  a  dozen  negro  slaves. 


^  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
^The  Life  and  Labors  of  Livingstone,  by  Chambliss,  p.  92. 
'  Charles  L  of  Spain,  grandson  of  King  Ferdinand  "the  Catholic". 
later  he  was  elected  Emperor,  and  was  then  known  as  Charles  V. 


Three  years 
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"Las  Casas,  in  his  Historia  de  las  Indias  (lib.  iii,  cap.  loi)  frankly 
confesses  the  great  error  into  which  he  thus  fell.  Other  good  men 
appear  to  have  given  similar  advice  about  this  time,  and  the  practice 
was  not  absolutely  new;  indeed  the  young  King  had  in  1516,  whilst 
still  in  Flanders,  granted  licences  to  his  courtiers  for  the  importation 
of  negroes  into  the  colonies,  though  Ximines,  as  regent  of  Castile, 
by  a  decree  of  the  same  year  forbade  the  practice. 

''The  suggestion  of  Las  Casas  was  no  doubt  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  negroes  could,  better  than  the  Indians,  bear  the  labor  in  the 
mines,  which  was  rapidly  exhausting  the  numbers  of  the  latter". 

"The  Spaniards,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  had,  as  Robertson  mentions,  reduced 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola  from  a  million  to  sixty  thousand." 

"He  (Las  Casas)  has  sometimes  on  this  plea  been  exonerated 
from  all  censure;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  exculpate  himself; 
and,  though  entitled  to  honor  for  the  zeal  and  perseverance  which 
he  showed  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  he  must  in 
justice  bear  the  blame  from  posterity  for  his  violation  or  neglect  of 
moral  principle. 

"His  advice  was  unfortunately  adopted".^ 

"Charles,"  says  Robertson,  "granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flem- 
ish favorites,  containing  an  exclusive  right,  of  supplying  four  thou- 
sand negroes  annually  to  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto 
Rico.  'The  favorite  sold  his  patent  to  some  Genoese  merchants  for 
25,000  ducats';  these  merchants  obtained  the  slaves  from  the  Portu- 
guese ;  and  thus  was  first  brought  into  a  systematic  form  that  odious 
'commerce  between  Africa  and  America  which  has  since  been  carried 
on  to  such  an  amazing  extent,'  the  actions  of  the  Spaniards  being 
'imitated  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  who  have  acquired  territories 
in  the  warmer  climates  of  the  New  World.'  "  " 

"Such  details  as  we  have  concerning  the  black  slaves  of  antiquity 
all  serve  to  show  that  they  were  not  numerous,  far  less  so  indeed  than 
were  slaves  belonging  to  some  of  the  highest  of  the  white  races. 
They  were  probably  more  numerous  in  the  East  than  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  most  numerous  of  all  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  north 
Africa,  because  of  the  comparative  ease  of  acquiring  them  in  those 
countries. 

"The  Venetians,  who  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  Africa,  no 
doubt,  distributed  some  negro  slaves  over  the  various  European  na- 
tions which  they  visited.    In  the  Mohammedan  countries  there  have 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 
■  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 
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been  black  slaves  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  and  they  have  often 
risen  very  high,  as  well  in  the  State  as  in  the  household.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  negro  has  but  shared  the  common  lot,  and  might  have 
been  sold  on  the  same  day  with  the  Greek  and  the  Arab,  and  by  the 
same  trader. 

"The  negro  was  then  sold,  not  because  he  was  a  negro,  but  because 


SHOOTING  AT  THE  STORM. 

The  Nam-a-quas,  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa  shooting  poisoned 
arrows  at  the  storms  to  drive  them  away.  Other  tribes  fling  stones  at 
the  clouds. 

From  Livingstone's  Explorations  and  the  Stanley  Expedition.  Pub- 
lished by  Hubbard  Bros.,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  1872,  pp.  480,  487. 

he  was  a  man  whose  services  could  be  turned  to  profitable  account. 
Negro  slavery,  in  its  special  form,  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that 
grand  movement  in  behalf  of  maritime  discovery  and  commerce 
which  began  in  the  fifteenth  century."  ^ 

"Prior,  however,  to  that  event,  the  negroes  like  other  savage  races, 
enslaved  those  captives  in  war  whom  they  did  not  put  to  death,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  was  carried  on 

*  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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by  the  Arabs.  The  deportation  of  the  Africans  to  the  plantations 
and  mines  of  the  New  World  doubtless  raised  the  value  of  the  cap- 
tixe  negro,  and  made  slavery  rather  than  death  his  common  fate, 
while  it  may  also  have  tempted  the  petty  princes  to  make  war  on  each 
otlier  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  captives  and  selling  them."  ^ 

The  first  Englishman  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade  was  Captain 
John  Hawkins.  He  is  said  to  have  shared  his  profits  with  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  first  the  English  traders  were  altogether  occupied  with 
supplying  the  Spanish  settlements.  We  have  seen  no  record  of  any 
Negroes  having  been  brought  to  Roanoke  Island,  and  it  was  only 
after  Elizabeth's  reign  that  the  permanent  settlement  at  Jamestown 
was  begun.   But  they  had  been  sold  in  England  in  1553." 

"In  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  four  English  companies  were  char- 
tered for  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  and  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  were  members  of  the  fourth  company  ;  while  duke  of  York. 
James  II.  was  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  company.^  A  degree  of 
respectability  must  have  been  imparted  to  this  traffic  when  royalty 
itself  was  engaged  in  it. 

The  xA.frican  trade  of  England  was  thus  at  first  granted  only  to 
these  companies,  but  under  W^illiam  and  Mary  it  became  free  to  all 
British  subjects. 

''The  Spaniards  were  prevented  from  forming  establishments  on 
the  African  coast  by  the  Bull  of  Demarcation  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
(1493),  which  forbade  their  acquiring  territory  to  the  east  of  the 
meridian  line  of  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Azores.  They  could 
therefore  supply  their  American  possessions  with  slaves  only  by 
contracts  with  other  powers. 

"By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish 
colonies  with  4,800  negroes  annually,  which  had  previously  passed 
from  the  Dutch  to  the  French,  was  transferred  to  Great  Britain;  an 
English  company  was  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  from  the  first  of  May,  17 13. 

"But  the  contract  came  to  an  end  in  1739,  when  the  complaints  of 
the  English  merchants  on  one  side  and  of  the  Spanish  officials  on 
the  other  rose  to  such  a  height  that  Philip  V.  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  revoke  the  contract,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  forced  by 
popular  feeling  into  war  with  Spain." 

"Between  1680  and  1700  about  140.000  negroes  were  exported  by 

^  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
"  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
'  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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the  African  Company,  and  160,000  more  by  private  adventurers, 
making  a  total  of  300,000.  Between  1700  and  the  end  of  1786  as 
many  as  610,000  were  transported  to  Jamaica  alone,  which  has  been 
an  English  possession  since  1655. 

"Bryan  Edwards  estimated  the  total  import  into  all  the  British 


THE  PIGMIES  AT  HOME. 

"The  pigmies  arrange  their  dwellings — low  structures  of  the  shape  of 
an  oval  figure  cut  lengthways ;  the  doors  are  from  two  feet  to  three  feet 
high,  placed  at  the  ends — in  a  rough  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  left 
cleared  for  the  residence  of  the  chief  and  his  family,  and  as  a  common. 

"About  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  camp,  along  every  track  leading- 
out  of  it.  is  placed  the  sentry  house,  just  large  enough  for  two  little  men, 
with  the  doorway  looking  up  the  track." 

From  Stanley's  "In  Darkest  Africa",  Vol.  2,  pp.  103.  104. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  All  rights 
reserved. 

colonies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  from  1680  to  1786  at 
2,130,000,  being  an  annual  average  of  20.095.  ^^-^t  this,  he  admits, 
is  much  less  than  was  in  his  time  commonly  supposed. 

"The  British  slave  trade  reached  its  utmost  extension  shortly  be- 
fore the  War  of  American  Independence.  It  was  carried  on  prin- 
cipally from  Liverpool,  but  also  from  London.  Bristol  and  Lancas- 
ter ;  the  entire  number  of  slave  ships  sailing  from  those  ports  was 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  in  them  space  was  provided  for 
the  transport  of  47,146  negroes. 
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"During  the  war  the  number  decreased,  but  on  its  termination  the 
trade  immediately  revived.  When  Edwards  wrote  (1791)  the  num- 
ber of  European  factories  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  was  forty:  of  these 
fourteen  were  English;  three  French;  fifteen  Dutch;  four  Portu- 
guese, and  four  Danish. 

"As  correct  a  notion  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  numbers  annually 
exported  from  the  continent  about  the  year  1790  by  traders  of  the 


Mgan-ga,  or 
Medicine-man 

Mu-in-v-i  Kid-o-sfo 


The  Porter 


The  Kir-an-go-zi, 
or  guide 

Mother  and 
Child 


COSTUMES   OF   UN-Y-AN-Y-EM-BE. 

Burton's  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  p.  378. 


several  European  countries  engaged  in  the  traffic  is  supplied  by  the 
following  statement : — By  the  British  thirty-eight  thousand ;  by  the 
French,  twenty  thousand ;  by  the  Dutch,  four  thousand ;  by  the  Danes 
two  thousand ;  by  the  Portuguese  ten  thousand ;  total  seventy-four 
thousand.  Thus  more  than  half  the  trade  was  in  British  hands. ^ 

"The  western  part  of  St.  Domingo,  nominally  belonging  to  Spain, 
had  been  occupied  by  buccaneers,  who  were  recognized  and  sup- 
ported by  the  French  government.    It  had  been  ceded  to  France  at 

'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 
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the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  So  vast  was  the  annual  importation 
of  enslaved  negroes  into  this  colony  before  1791  that  the  ratio  of  the 
blacks  to  the  whites  was  as  sixteen  to  one.  In  that  year  there  were  in 
Erench  St.  Domingo  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  blacks, 
twenty-four  thousand  mulattoes,  and  only  thirty  thousand  whites'". 

The  disproportion  here  was  so  great  that  a  revolt,  followed  by  a 
bloody  massacre  occurred,  the  final  result  of  which  was  the  loss  of 
the  most  important  colonial  possession  of  Erance,  and  the  establish- 
ment by  negroes  of  their  only  independent  settlement  outside  the 
African  continent.^ 

"'At  present,'  said  Robertson,  writing  in  1791,  'the  number  of 
negro  slaves  in  the  settlements  of  Great  Britain  and  Erance  in  the 
West  Indies  exceeds  a  million;  and,  as  the  establishment  of  servi- 
tude has  been  found,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  extremely 
unfavorable  to  population,  it  requires  an  annual  importation  of  at 
least  58,000  to  keep  up  the  stock."  The  slaves  in  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions and  in  North  America,  he  thought,  probably  amounted  to  an 
additional  million. 

"The  hunting  and  stealing  of  human  beings  to  make  them  slaves 
which  were  already  practiced  in  Africa  for  the  supply  of  the  central 
states  of  that  continent,  as  well  as  of  the  markets  of  northern  Africa. 
Turkey  and  other  Mohammedan  countries,  were  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  demand  of  the  European  colonies. 

"The  native  chiefs  engaged  in  forays,  sometimes  even  on  their 
own  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  to  be  exchanged 
for  Western  commodities.  They  often  set  fire  to  a  village  by  night 
and  captured  the  inhabitants  when  trying  to  escape.  Thus  all  that 
was  shocking  in  the  barbarism  of  Africa  was  multiplied  and  in- 
tensified by  this  foreign  stimulation."  ^ 

The  slave  trade  was  attended  wdth  great  inhumanity,  the  vessels 
were  overcrowded  and  many  died  on  the  way  over.  After  the  traf- 
fic was  prohibited  by  law  in  England,  British  subjects  continued  to 
carry  it  on  under  cover  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  flags,  those 
countries  still  legalizing  it  until  181 5  and  18 17,  and  the  ships  were 
more  crowded  than  ever,  and  the  negroes  w^ere  not  infrequently 
thrown  overboard  in  case  of  a  pursuit." 

The  word  "negro"  is  the  Spanish  and  Italian  form  of  the  Latin 
word  "niger",  and  means  black.  The  term  strictly  speaking  includes 
all  the  black  races,  but  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  African 

'  Encyclopaedia  Britaniiica,  Slavery. 
'  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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division,  whose  original  home  was  on  the  "Dark  Continent"  south 
of  the  Sahara  desert,  the  Soudan ;  the  coast  of  Guinea  presenting  the 
most  pronounced  negro  types. ^ 

By  nearly  unanimous  consent  the  Negro  presents  the  lowest  type 
of  human  development. 

Thirty-one  different  shades  of  color  have  been  observed  in  them, 
from  dusky  or  yellow-brown  to  sooty  black.  Many  have  been  de- 
scribed as  of  a  "clear,  glossy,  jet  black." 


The  Ivory  Porter  The  Cloth  Porter  Woman  and  Child 

COSTUMES    IN    U-SA-GA-RA,   EAST   AFRICA. 

Burton's  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  p.  461. 

Their  physical  characteristics  have  been,  their  abnormally  long 
arms,  which  in  an  erect  position  sometimes  reaches  the  knee-pan,  and 
which  is  on  an  average  two  inches  longer  than  that  of  the  Cau- 
casians; the  projection  of  the  jaws,  "index  number  of  facial  angle 
about  70,  as  compared  with  the  Caucasian  82 ;  weight  of  brain,  35 
ounces,  highest  gorilla  20,  average  European  45  ;  full  black  eye  with 
black  iris  and  yellowish  sclerotic  coat ;  short,  flat,  snub  nose,  deeply 
depressed  at  the  base,  with  dilated  nostrils  and  concave  ridge ;  thick 
protruding  lips,  plainly  showing  the  inner  red  surface;  high  and 
prominent  cheek  bones ;  exceedingly  thick  cranium,  enabling  the 
Negro  to  butt  with  his  head  and  resist  blows  which  would  break  any 
ordinary  European's  skull ;-  correspondingly  weak  lower  limbs,  ter- 
minating in  a  broad  flat  foot  with  low  instep,  divergent  and  some- 
what prehensile  great  toe,  that  is  fitted  to  grasp  or  hold  on  to  things, 
and  heel  projecting  backwards;  short,  black,  woolly  hair;  thick  epi- 

^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Negro. 

"They  often  in  fighting  butt  against  each  other  Hke  rams.    Chambers'  Encyclo- 
paedia, Negroes. 
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dermis,  cool,  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  mostly  hairless,  and 
emitting  a  peculiar,  rancid  odcjur;'  frame  of  medium  height,  thrown 
somewhat  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  the 
spine,  the  backward  projection  of  the  head  and  the  whole  anatomical 
structure;  and  the  closing  of  the  cranial  sutures  earlier  than  in  other 
races. 

"To  this  premature  ossification  of  the  skull,  which  prevents  all 


HEAD-DRESSES   OF  WAN-Y-AM-WE-ZI. 

Burton's  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  p.  330. 

further  development  of  the  brain,  many  pathologists  have  attributed 
the  inherent  mental  inferiority  of  the  blacks,  an  inferiority  which  is 
even  more  marked  than  their  physical  difTerences." 

"The  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  forward  and  outward  ;  the  calves  are 
very  high;  the  feet  and  hands  are  flatter;  the  heel  bone,  instead  of 
being  arched,  is  continued  in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of 
the  foot,  causing  it  to  project  more  behind.  They  seldom  have  a 
fetid  breath,  but  transpire  much  excrementitious  matter  by  means  of 
the  glands  of  the  skin ;  there  is  also  much  oily  matter  in  the  skin. 

"The  negro  flourishes  under  the  fiercest  heats  and  unhealthy 
dampness  of  the  tropics,  withstanding  the  virulent  endemics  and 
epidemics  of  the  country  where  the  white  man  soon  dies;  and  the 

*  Chambers  says  that  "the  negro  perspires  profusely,  which  serves  to  keep  him 
in  health,  while  it  diffuses  a  smell  far  from  agreeable  to  bystanders  whose  ol- 
factory nerves  are  at  all  sensitive." 

^  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Negro. 
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race  does  not  diminish,  like  the  aboriginal  American,  in  contact  with 
civilization/ 

On  the  whole  the  Xegro  is  clearly  stamped  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  race. 

Many  different  tribes  and  groups  of  negroes  are  given  by  the 
writers  on  this  subject. 

"Some  tribes  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism,  and  are 
either  ferocious  savages,  or  stupid,  sensual  and  indolent.  This  is  the 
case,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  Prichard,  where  the  exaggerated 
X'egro  type  is  discernible,  as  among  the  Bulloms,  Papals,  and  other 
tribes  on  the  coast  of  Western  Guinea;  also  among  the  tribes  near 
the  Slave  Coast,  and  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  the  slave-trade  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent. 

"In  other  parts  they  show  a  capacity  for  practising  the  arts  of 
life." 

"Nearly  all  observers  admit  that  the  Negro  child  is  on  the  whole 
quite  as  intelligent  as  those  of  other  human  varieties,  but  that  on 
arriving-  at  puberty  all  further  progress  seems  to  be  arrested."  " 

The  physical  characteristics  mentioned  above  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  gorilla.^  the  chimpanzee^  and  the  orang-utan.^  the 
anthropoid  apes  as  they  are  called,  the  first  two  of  which  live  in  the 
original  home  of  the  Negro. 

We  do  not  mention  this  as  our  belief  that  the  negro  came  from 
these  apes.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  theory.  But  it  seems  as 
if  they  present  the  end  of  one  form  of  animal  creation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  lowest  form  of  human  creation  on  the  other. 

"The  Negroes  occupy  about  one-half  of  Africa,  excluding  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  but  including  its  most  fertile 
portions." 

"They  were  nearly  unknown  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Homeric 
Greeks ;  the  Egyptians,  however,  about  2300  B.C..  became  acquainted 
with  negroes  through  the  conquest  of  their  rulers,  and  represented 
them  on  their  monuments  as  early  as  1600;  for  nearly  thirty-five 
centuries  the  type  has  remained  unchanged  in  Egypt. 

"The  Greeks  first  knew  them  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  their 
Ethiopians  being  merely  any  people  darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like 

*  Chambers'    Encyclopaedia,    Negroes. 
^  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Negro. 

^  An  African  word  preserved  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  the  Car- 
thaginian, 500  or  600  B.C. 

■*  This  is  a  native  Guinea  word. 

'This  is  a  Malay  word,  meaning  man  of  the  woods. 
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the  Arabs.  Egyptians,  Libyans  or  Carthaginians,  none  of  which  are 
negroes. 

"The  typical  negroes  of  the  Guinea  coasts  are  generally  rude  and 
nearly  naked  savages,  of  a  deep  black  color  and  ugly  features ;  in  the 
interior,  many  of  the  tribes,  like  the  Fan  and  others  visited  since 
1855  by  Paul  Du  Chaillu  and  Winwood  Reade,  are  fierce  cannibals, 


WOMEN    HOEING.^ 


but  fine-looking,  warlike,  ingenious,  and  skillful  in  the  working'  of 


iron. 


"Those  on  the  Slave  Coast  are  the  most  degraded,  selling  their 
neighbors  to  slave  dealers.''  " 


Slavery  and  cannibalism  prevailed  generally  throughout  Negro- 
land.  "Slavery  continues  everywhere  to  prevail,  both  as  a  local  in- 
stitution and  a  branch  of  the  export  trade,  where  not  checked  by 
European  Governments. 

"Much  of  the  surplus  population  not  thus  carried  off  probably 
finds  its  way  to  the  shambles  of  the  native  states  in  the  middle  Congo 
basin  and  other  parts  where  cannibalism  is  practiced,  and  where  hu- 
man flesh  appears  to  be  sold  in  the  open  market-place. 

'  Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  524. 
"  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Negro. 
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"During  its  voyage  down  the  Congo  the  Stanley  expedition  was 
attacked  at  many  points  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  procuring  a 
fresh  supply  of  human  food,  and  from  other  incidents  of  modern 
exploration  cannibalism  would  seem  to  prevail  \ery  generally  in  the 
little  known  ecjuatorial  regions  of  the  interior. 


AX  AFRICAN  TOWN. 

"This  cut  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  appearance  of  an  African  town — the 
form  of  the  houses,  the  scenery,  &c.  There  are  no  streets,  but  the  houses 
are  built  close  together.  The  body  of  the  house  is  made  by  putting  posts 
in  the  ground,  weaving  in  small  sticks,  which  they  call  "wattling",  then 
rubbing  on  two  or  three  coats  of  mud  with  the  hands.  The  roof  is 
thatched  of  grass,  or  bamboo  leaf ;  their  floor,  the  ground.  A  hole  is  left 
for  a  window,  and  another  for  a  door.  They  vary  in  size  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  in  a  house,  a  family  lives,  cooking  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground.   An  African  house  costs  from  five  to  twelve  dollars."  ^ 


"Amongst  the  Xiam-Niam^  human  fat  is  uni\ersally  sold,  while 
'the  Fan  barter  their  dead  among  themselves',  and  e\'en  dismter  them 
to  be  devoured. 

"Still  more  pronounced  is  the  cannibalism  of  the  Monbutts,  who 
dry  the  bodies  of  the  slain  in  battle  for  future  consumption,  and 
'drive  their  prisoners  before  them  as  butchers  drive  sheep  to  the 
shambles,  and  these  are  only  reserved  to  fall  victims  on  a  later  day 
to  their  horrible  and  sickly  greediness'."  " 

David  Livingstone  in  his  travels  in  Africa  saw  cannibalism.  His 
biographer  Chambliss  thus  describes  it : 

"There  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  veracity  of  the 
stories,  concerning  the  cannibal  propensities  of  the  people  of  Ma-ny- 

'  Thompson  in  Africa,  p.  246. 

^Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Negro;  Heart  of  Africa,  ii.  pp.  18,  19,  93. 
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u-e-ma ;  instance  after  instance  came  to  his  ears,  and  over  and  over 
for  himself  he  saw  unmistakable  evidences  of  their  barbarity.  The 
people  of  other  districts  seemed  only  to  eat  those  men  taken  in  battle, 
and  the  idea  of  revenge  seemed  to  be  prominent  in  their  minds  in 
doing  so,  but  in  Bam-bar-re  it  was  clearly  the  depravity  of  taste :  the 
people  were  eager  for  human  flesh,  and  Mohamad  was  obliged  to 
threaten  them  with  wholesale  slaughter  to  prevent  their  digging  up 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  men  who  died.  They  themselves  have  no 
graves:  their  dead  are  eaten.  The  skull  only  of  the  great  chief  Mo-e- 
nek-uss  was  preser\'ed ;  his  body  was  eaten  and  even  the  flesh  from 


AFRICAN   FARMING   UTENSILS. 

"The  above  cut  represents  the  farming  utensils  of  Western  Africa. 
There  are  no  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  horses,  oxen,  wagons,  or  sleds, 
but  all  the  work  of  clearing  the  land  and  cultivating  the  soil  is  done  with 
the  above  implements. 

(i)  Represents  their  hoes — the  upper  one  about  ij^  inches  wide,  the 
lower  about  2j/^.  (2)  Their  axe — from  2  to  2^  inches  wide.  (3)  The 
booker,  used  for  cutting  brush  and  small  sticks.  (4)  The  cutlass,  used 
to  cut  limbs  and  brush,  to  hew,  (instead  of  a  hatchet,)  and  also  to  fight 
with.  (5)  Their  adze,  used  to  dig  out  bowls,  canoes,  and  in  making  many 
things."^  1 

the  skull,  which  had  been  carefully  scraped.  These  horrid  creatures, 
horrid  in  this  single  disgusting  appetite,  would  assemble  in  crowds 
about  the  village  where  an  execution  was  to  take  place,  like  ravenous 
wolves."  ^ 

"Architecture  has  no  existence,  nor  are  there  any  monumental 
ruins  or  stone  structures  of  any  sort  in  the  whole  of  Negroland  ex- 
cept those  erected  in  the  Soudan  under  Hamitic  or  Semitic  influ- 
ences. 

They  are  not  "altogether  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
These  marks  of  civilization  are  for  the  most  part,  apparent  in  the 

'Thompson  in  Africa,  p.  208. 

^  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Livingstone,  p.  607. 

"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Negro. 


NATIVE    MILL    FOR    GRINDING    CORN. 

"The  mill  consists  of  a  block  of  granite,  syenite,  or  even  mica  schist, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  square,  and  five  or  six  thick,  with  a  piece  of 
quartz  or  other  hard  rock  about  the  size  of  half  a  brick,  one  side  of 
which  has  a  convex  surface,  and  fits  into  a  concave  hollow  in  the  larger 
and  stationary  stone. 

"The  workwoman,  kneeling,  grasps  this  upper  millstone  with  both 
hands,  and  works  it  backward  and  forward  in  the  hollow  of  the  lower 
millstone,  in  the  same  way  that  a  baker  works  his  dough  when  pressing 
it  and  pushing  from  him. 

"The  weight  of  the  person  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  movable  stone, 
and  while  it  is  pressed  and  pushed  forward  and  backward,  one  hand  sup- 
plies every  now  and  then  a  little  grain  to  be  thus  at  first  bruised  and  then 
ground  on  the  lower  stone,  which  is  placed  on  the  slope  so  that  the  meal, 
when  ground,  falls  on  to  a  skin  or  mat  spread  for  the  purpose."  ^ 


WOMAN    GRINDING. 


^  Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  pp.  569-570.   Har- 
per &  Bros.,  1866. 
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districts  either  wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Mohammedanism."  ^ 
"Mungo  Park,  in  his  account  of  Sego,"  the  capital  of  Bambarra, 
describes  it  as  a  city  of  30,000,  with  houses  of  two  stories  high,  hav- 
ing flat  roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  conveying  men 


A    MAN-GAN-JA   BELLE. 

After  speaking  of  the  love  of  ornaments  by  this  people,  Chambliss 
says :  "But  the  most  wonderful  of  ornaments,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
the  pe-le-le,  or  upper-lip  ring  of  the  women. 

"The  middle  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  girls  is  pierced  close  to  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  and  a  small  pin  inserted  to  prevent  the  puncture  closing  up. 
After  it  has  healed,  the  pin  is  taken  out  and  a  larger  one  is  pressed  into 
its  place,  and  so  on  successively  for  weeks,  and  months,  and  years. 

"The  process  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  lip  goes  on  till  its  capacity 
becomes  so  great  that  a  ring  of  two  inches  diameter  can  be  introduced 
with  ease. 

"All  the  highland  women  wear  the  pe-le-le,  and  it  is  common  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Shire ;  and  everywhere  it  is  accounted  a  matchless 
charm."  ^ 

'  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Negroes. 

^  Segu  on  the  maps,  600  miles  north  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  northwestern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

^  Life  and  Labors  of  Livingstone,  pp.  384-385. 
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and  horses  over  the  Niger.  'The  view  of  this  extensive  city',  he 
says,  'the  numerous  canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population, 
and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  alto- 
gether a  prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence  which  I  little  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa.'  " 

This  town  stands  out  as  an  exception.  Chambliss  says :  "There  is 
nothing  in  all  these  wilds  to  commemorate  the  past;  the  dead  are 
rarely  spoken  of;  there  are  no  monuments  in  all  Africa;  'the  very 
rocks  are  illiterate' ;  hidden  in  them  are  no  curious  shapes  and  char- 
acters, nothing  to  interest  or  tempt  the  attentions  of  science  as  in 
other  rocks."  ^ 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  natives  are  still  in  the  tribal  condition, 
while  in  the  kingdoms,  that  have  been  founded  in  Guinea  and  else- 
where, the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  absolute,  and  its  exercise 
often  marked  by  the  most  wanton  and  atrocious  cruelty. 

"The  largest  and  most  powerful  native  state  is  that  of  Ulunda, 
whose  present  'Muata  Yanvo',  or  ruler,  is  the  fourteenth  in  descent 
from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 

"When  visited  in  1879  by  Dr.  Buchner,  this  potentate,  to  impress 
his  guest  with  his  power,  caused  one  of  his  subjects  to  assume  the 
part  of  a  chief  just  arrived  from  a  remote  province  of  the  empire. 
The  sham  cortege  of  soldiers  and  women  advanced  to  the  throne,  all 
thickly  plastered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  'chief  ap- 
proaching on  all  fours  deliberately  rolled  himself  in  the  sand  at  his 
majesty's  feet."  " 

Their  language  is  as  diversified  and  varied  as  their  multitudinous 
tribes  and  races.  Vocabularies  of  nearly  two  hundred  languages 
have  been  made.^ 

"The  administration  of  justice  is  regulated,  not  by  any  sense  of 
right  or  wrong,  but  by  the  caprice  of  the  King,  who  is  himself  often 
in  the  power  of  the  Na-vum-bu-la,  or  witch  detector."  * 

The  ideas  of  beauty  of  one  of  the  Negro  tribes  is  thus  described : 
"These  people  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Mak-o-lo-lo  in  all  of 

'The  Life  and  Labors  of  Livingstone,  by  Chambliss,  p.  iii. 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Negro. 
'  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Negroes. 
*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Negro. 
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A.  COMMON    FORM    OF   AJAWA    ARROW    IRON    HEAD,    WITH    BARBS. 

B.  COMMON   FORM   OF    MANGANJA,   POISONED  AT  HEAD   AND  BARBS,   AND 

NECK. 

C.  MANNER  OF  INSERTING  ARROW-HEAD  INTO  THE  SHAFT. 

D.  ENTIRE  ARROW   NEARLY  FOUR  FEET  LONG,  AND  FEATHERED.^ 


AFRICAN  FIDDLE  OF  ONE  STRING.'^ 
'  Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  491. 
-  Same,  p.  333. 
'  Same,  p.  105. 


NATIVE  WEB,  AND  WEAVER  SMOKING  THE  HUGE  TOBACCO-PIPE  OF  THE 

COUNTRY.^ 


BLACKSMITH  S  FORGE  AND  BELLOWS  OF  GOATSKINS. " 

Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  124. 
Same,  p.  125. 
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those  characteristics  which  are  pleasing  in  our  eyes.  The  characters 
of  their  chiefs  in  eadier  times  had  gone  far  toward  forming  their 
minds  to  cruelty  and  treachery.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
premium  on  those  acts  which  involve  the  perfection  of  these  arts  of 
barbarism.  Their  personal  appearance,  at  best  more  degraded  and 
negro-like,  is  rendered  more  repulsive  by  their  singular  custom  of 
knocking  out  the  upper  front  teeth  of  males  and  females,  a  custom 
which  has  a  very  insufficient  explanation  in  their  desire  'to  look  like 


THE  LA-TOOK-A  FUNERAL  DANCE.' 


oxen,'  but  which  is  so  prevalent  that  one  who  has  his  teeth  is  con- 
sidered very  ugly."  " 


Hanno.  the  Carthaginian,  who  visited  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
500  or  600  B.C.  gave  an  account  of  its  inhabitants  which  Montes- 
cjuieu  says  "corresponds  with  what  is  every  day  seen  on  this  coast  of 
Africa;  and  would  imagine  it  the  journal  of  a  modern  sailor. 

"He  observed  from  his  fleet  that  in  the  daytime  there  was  a 
prodigious  silence  on  the  continent;  that  in  the  night  he  heard  the 
sound  of  various  musical  instruments,  and  that  fires  might  then  be 
everywhere  seen,  some  larger  than  others.  Our  relations  are  con- 
formable to  this ;  it  has  been  discovered  that  in  the  day,  the  savages 
retire  into  the  forests  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  that  they  light 

^  From  "The  Albert  Nyanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile".  By  Samuel  White  Baker, 
p.  166. 
"  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Livingstone,  Chambliss,  p.  223. 
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up  great  fires  In  the  night  to  disperse  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  that 
they  are  passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing."  ^ 

"The  African  negroes  display  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons,  in  the  working  of  iron,  in  the  weaving  of  mats, 
cloth,  and  baskets  from  dyed  grasses,  in  the  dressing  of  skins  of 


WELCOME  GIVEN  TO  MR.  BAKER  ON  HIS  RETURN  TO  CAMP  AT  SHO-Q-A.' 


animals,  in  the  structure  of  their  huts  and  household  utensils,  and  in 
the  various  implements  and  objects  of  use  in  a  barbarous  state  of 
society."  ^ 

"The  custom  of  polygamy  prevails  among  all  the  Negro  tribes,  and 
where  these  are  constituted  into  nations  or  kingdoms,  as  in  Dahomey, 
the  sovereign  has  often  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  wives, 
whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as  presents  to  his  chief  officers  and 
favorites.^ 

"Being  very  fond  of  music  they  have  many  ingeniously  contrived 
musical  instruments,  generally  of  a  noisy  character. 

"They  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are  of  a  cheerful 
disposition. 

'  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Translated  from  the  French  by  Thomas  Nugent. 
"World's  Great  Literature"  series.   P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  York,  Vol.  i,  p.  352. 

*From  "The  Albert  Nyanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile".  By  Samuel  White 
Baker,  p.  444. 

*  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Negro. 

■*  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Negroes. 
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'Though  cruel  to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  setting  Httle 
vakie  on  human  life,  they  are  naturally  kindhearted,  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  communicative  of  their  joys  and  sorrows;  the  females 
are  remarkably  affectionate  as  mothers  and  children,  and  as  at- 
tendants on  the  sick,  even  to  foreigners. 


BA-TO-KA  SALUTATION. 

"The  Ba-to-ka  are  a  polite  people  in  their  way,  though  they  express 
it  curiously. 

"The  ordinary  way  of  salutation  is  for  the  women  to  clap  their 
hands  and  make  an  ululating  sound ;  the  men  stoop  and  clap  their 
hands  on  their  hips. 

"When  they  wish  to  be  especially  respectful,  they  throw  them- 
selves on  their  backs,  and  roll  from  side  to  side,  slapping  the  outside  of 
their  thighs  vigorously,  and  calling  out  *Kina-bomba !  Kina-bomba 
with  great  energy."  ^ 


"They  are  less  dirty  in  their  persons  and  dwellings  than  most 
other  barbarous  races. 

"They  are  ready  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  profit  by  it  up  to  a 
certain  point.^ 


"Their  religion  consists  in  the  worship  of  idols  and  fetishes,  rep- 
resenting a  supreme  power  which  they  all  acknowledge;  they  believe 

'  Adventures    and    Discoveries    of    Dr.    David    Livingstone    and    the    Herald- 
Stanley  Expedition,  pp.  467-468. 
^  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Negro. 
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in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  witchcraft,  charms  and  spells,  omens, 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  &c. 

"They  make  fetishes  of  serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  and  many  simi- 
lar objects,  and  reverence  wooden  images  and  sacred  things,  which 
they  think  have  received  a  peculiar  power  from  their  divinities  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  protect  them  from  danger,  disease,  and 
witchcraft. 

"They  make  prayers  and  offerings  to  their  idols,  and  have  sacred 
song-festivals,  dances,  ceremonies  and  places ;  they  sacrifice  animals 


THE  STONE  GOD. 

Found  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  African  town.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cat.  and  made  of  soft  soap  stone.    It  is  of  very  ancient  date. 

When  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  asked  where  it  came  from,  they  said 
they  did  not  know,  but  supposed  that  it  grew,  as  nobody  among  them 
could  make  such  things  now. 

From  Thompson  in  Africa,  page  289. 

and  sometimes  human  victims,  especially  during  obsequies ;  they  have 
priests  and  holy  men,  who  are  also  magicians  and  doctors. 

"They  believe  generally  in  an  after  life,  without  any  distinct  idea 
of  retribution,  and  some  tribes  in  the  transmigration  of  the  human 
soul  into  a  gorilla,  or  other  beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish. 

"They  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitions ;  they  become 
ready  converts  to  foreign  religions,  whether  Islamism,  Catholicism 
or  Protestantism."  ^ 

"A  prey  to  base  passions  and  melancholy,  godless  fears,  the  fetish- 
ist, who  peoples  with  malevolent  beings  the  invisible  world,  ani- 
mates material  nature  with  evil  influences.   The  rites  of  his  dark  and 

*  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Negro. 
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deadly  superstition  are  all  intended  to  avert  evils  from  himself,  by 
transferring  them  to  others :  hence  the  witchcraft  and  magic  which 
flow  naturally  from  the  system  of  demonology. 

"Men  rarely  die  without  the  wife  or  children,  the  kindred  or 
slaves,  being  accused  of  having  compassed  their  destruction  by 
'throwing  the  glamour  over  them ;'  and  the  trial  and  the  conviction 
are  of  the  most  arbitrary  nature.    Yet  witchcraft  is  practiced  by 


THE     TRAVKLIINO     i'Ki  n.h.-.MON     INTERRUPTED. 

"The  bush  being  very  dense  and  high,  we  were  going  along  among 
the  trees,  when  three  buffaloes,  which  we  had  unconsciously  passed 
above  the  wind,  thought  that  they  were  surrounded  by  men,  and  dashed 
through  our  line. 

"My  ox  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  when  I  could  manage  to  glance  back,  I 
saw  one  of  the  men  up  in  the  air  about  five  feet  above  a  buffalo  which 
was  tearing  along  with  a  stream  of  blood  running  down  his  flank."  ^ 

thousands  with  the  firmest  convictions  in  their  own  powers;  and 
though  frightful  tortures  await  the  wizard  and  the  witch  who  have 
been  condemned  for  the  destruction  of  chief  or  elder,  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  negro  drives  him  readily  to  the  malevolent  practices  of 
sorcery. 

"As  has  happened  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  in  the  presence  of  tor- 
ture and  the  instant  advance  of  death,  the  sorcerer  and  sorceress  will 
not  only  confess,  but  even  boast  of,  and  believe  in,  their  own  crimi- 

*  Adventures  and  Discoveries,  Dr.  David  Livingstone  and  the  Herald-Stanley 
Expedition,  376. 
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nality.  'Verily  I  slew  such  a  one !  I  brought  about  the  disease  of  such 
another!'  these  are  their  demented  vaunts,  the  offspring-  of  mental 
imbecility,  stimulated  by  traditional  hallucination."  ^ 

"Where  Mohammedanism  has  not  been  introduced  the  religion  of 
the  Negroes  is  nothing  but  a  debased  fetish  worship. 

"They  also  manufacture  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which  they 
worship;  and  yet  under  all  this,  they  have  some  idea  of  a  vSuprcmc 
Being.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  are  perpetually 
practising  incantations  to  ward  off  the  baneful  influence  of  their 
spiritual  enemies. 

"Their  religion  in  fact  is  one  altogether  of  fear;  and  as  this  gen- 
erally leads  to  cruelty,  we  find  them  for  the  most  part  indifferent  to 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  In  some  parts  they  even  offer  up  human 
victims  to  propitiate  their  deities. 

"They  are  cruel  to  their  enemies  and  prisoners  and  often  shed 
blood  for  the  mere  savage  delight  they  experience  in  seeing  it  flow 
from  their  victims. 

"This  same  indifference  to  human  suffering,  coupled  with  the  pas- 
sion of  avarice,  has  doubtless  been  the  mainspring  of  the  slave-trade 
carried  on  during  so  many  centuries  between  the  Negroes  and  Euro- 
pean traders  in  the  western  coast  of  Africa."  ^ 

Late  in  the  history  of  this  trade,  when  Livingstone  was  in  Africa, 
the  younger  slaves  sold  at  Zanzibar,  for  about  seven  dollars  each. 
The  profit  on  them  was  great.  Stanley  found  that  $7.50  would 
purchase  a  slave  in  the  interior  who  would  sell  for  $30.00  at  Zan- 
zibar.^ 

"The  total  population  is  vaguely  estimated  at  130,000,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  probably  about  20,000,000  full-blood  and  half- 
caste  Negroes  settled  as  slaves  or  the  descendants  of  slaves  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  America. 

"Owing  to  their  peculiar  qualities,  great  muscular  development, 
and  power  of  endurance  in  hot  and  moist  lands,  combined  with  a 
remarkable  absence  of  personal  self-respect,  the  African  populations 
have  from  the  remotest  times  supplied  a  chief  material  to  the  slave 
markets  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

"For  thousands  of  years  an  incessant  stream  of  black  blood  has 
been  directed  from  the  interior  to  the  east  coast  and  thence  to  Mada- 
gascar, Arabia,  Persia,  and  even  India,  or  down  the  Nile  to  Egypt 

*The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  Richard  F.  Burton,  pp.  502-503. 

'  Chambers'   Encyclopaedia,  Negroes. 

'.Life  and  Labors  of  Livingstone,  Chambliss,  pp.  461,  417. 
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and   Asia   Minor,   or    across   the    Sahara   to    the    Barbary    States. 
"Since  the  discovery  of  America  hundreds  of  thousands  have  in 
the  same  way  been  shipped  from  the  west  coast  for  the  West  Indies, 
New  Spain,  the  British  and  French  plantations,  and  Brazil."  ^ 

Alexander  Brown  says:  "In  the  fall  of  1618,  the  Treasurer  went 
from  Virginia  to  ro\'e  in  the  West  Indies  under  the  Savoy  commis- 
sion, where  she  took  certain  negroes  from  the  Spaniards,  a  part  of 
them,  in  consortship  with  a  man-of-war  of  Flushing,  she  brought  to 
Virginia;  the  rest  she  carried  to  the  Earl  of  \\'arwick's  plantation  in 
the  Bermudas.^ 

Savoy  was  formerly  a  duchy,  created  in  14 16,  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  France,  and  retained  by 
her.  These  Dukes  were  sovereign  princes,  with  the  right  to  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  etc.  The  Duke,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  w^as  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  called  the  Great.  The  present  King  of 
Italy  is  of  this  same  royal  house  of  Savoy,  but  the  country  of  that 
name  is  in  France.  The  Savoy  commission  was  a  commission  to 
make  raids  upon  Spanish  shipping.  This  was  no  doubt  granted  at 
the  time  the  Duke  was  in  an  alliance  with  France,  then  under  Louis 
XIII.,  against  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 

Philip  Alexander  Bruce  says:  "In  1619,  at  the  moment  when  the 
settlers  were  beginning  to  feel  the  first  beneficent  effects  of  a  milder 
'government,  twenty  Africans  were  disembarked  from  a  Dutch  priva- 
teer, presumably  at  Jamestown,  as  a  place  where  a  market  was  most 
readily  found  for  a  cargo  of  laborers.  The  ill-fated  vessel,  which 
was  destined  to  earn  by  this  single  act  in  its  career  a  sinister  immor- 
tality in  history,  was  sailing  under  letters  of  marque  from  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  had  been  cruising  in  the  Spanish  Main  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  Spanish  prizes."  ^  The  Prince  of  Orange  referred 
to  was  Maurice,  son  of  William  the  Silent,  the  great  Protestant 
leader  against  Spain. 

He  further  on  says  that  Captain  Argall  dispatched  the  Treasurer, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  operating  under 
a  commission  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  into  the  West  Indies,  to 
prey  upon  Spanish  ships,  and  that  when  there  it  accidentally  fell  in 
with  the  Dutch  privateer,  which  had  come  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  that  these  two  vessels  came  to  Virginia  that  same  summer,  at 

^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Negro. 
^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  980. 

'  Bruce's   Economic  History  of  Virginia   in  the   Seventeenth   Century,  Vol.  2, 
p.  66. 
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different  times,  and  that  the  Treasurer  only  landed  one  negro,  a 
woman  named  Angela.^ 

Alexander  Brown  says,  in  another  book,  that  the  Treasurer  re- 
turned to  Virginia  in  September,  1619,  in  consort  with  the  man-of- 
war  of  Flushing,  and  that  the  Treasurer  left  negroes  in  the  Colony, 
how  many,  he  did  not  know,  but  probably  more  than  twenty.^ 

Exactly,  therefore,  what  did  happen,  who  can  say?  At  any  rate, 
here  they  came,  the  forerunners  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 

"No  full-blooded  Negro  has  ever  been  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
science,  a  poet,  or  an  artist,  and  the  fundamental  equality  claimed 


WOMEN    WITH    WATER-POTS,    LISTENING    TO   THE    MUSIC   OF   THE    MA- 
RIMBA, SANSA,  AND  PAn's  PIPES.^ 


for  him  by  ignorant  philanthropists  is  belied  by  the  whole  history  of 
the  race  throughout  the  historic  period.''  ^ 

"The  Negro  intellect  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  not 
only  to  the  European,  but  to  that  of  many  primitive  races  not  as  yet 
brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  while  it  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Australians,  Bushmen  and  Esquimaux".^ 

Such  then  were  the  Negroes  in  their  own  country  where  they  had 

*  Same,  pp.  66-67. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  324-325. 

'Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  71, 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Negro. 

'  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  Negroes. 
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lived  for  thousands  of  years,  naked  savages,  living  in  mud  huts  in 
the  tropical  jungles,  spending  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  fear  of 
wild  animals  and  people  like  themselves,  eating  each  other,  and  living 
generally  in  a  state  of  the  most  degraded  barbarism. 

Not  a  single  monument  of  antiquity.  No  literature,  no  greater 
past  even  to  look  back  upon — nothing  but  a  dreary  waste  of  darkness 
and  sa^•agery  from  one  millennium  to  another  stretching  back  to  the 
dawn  of  creation. 

Those  brought  to  this  country  imitate  the  white  people  in  every 
way  they  can,  wholly  unlike  the  Indian  in  this  respect,  for  he  clung 
to  his  racial  habits  when  confronted  with  the  civilization  of  another 
people.  They  are  fond  of  dress,  and  often  present  an  appearance  on 
the  street  out  of  keeping  with  their  financial  rating  or  social  status. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  how  they  seldom  seem  to  like  to  say  that  they 
feel  well.  A  white  person  will  often  say  he  is  all  right,  when  in  fact 
he  is  unwell.  But  a  negro  seems  to  prefer  to  think  that  he  is  some- 
what unwell,  when  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  It  would 
seem  that  this  lack  of  "grit",  we  might  call  it,  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  quality  in  this  race  which  has  made  it  the  natural  material  out  of 
which  slaves  have  been  made  throughout  thousands  of  years  stretch- 
ing back  to  the  dawn  of  history  and  probably  beyond  it. 

Laziness  is  a  trait  which  is  said  to  be  common  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  certainly  the  tendency  toward  it  is  more  or  less  in  all  of 
us ;  but  the  negroes  really  seem  to  have  appropriated  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  it.  If  such  had  not  been  the  case,  the  institution  might 
have  turned  out  to  be  more  profitable  than  it  did. 

Such  are  the  negroes,  as  we  see  them  around  us  by  the  thousands, 
after  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  contact  with  white  people, 
and  two  generations  of  freedom.  During  this  time  they  have  been 
civilized,  christianized,  and  enlightened  and  stimulated  by  contact 
with  white  people.  Had  they  been  transported  back  to  Guinea  how 
much  of  the  civilization  which  they  had  imbibed  would  have  been 
preserved,  we  can  only  conjecture. 

We  have  known  too  many  of  this  race  who  have  been  good  and 
faithful  servants,  and  who  have  filled  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  their  employers  a  large  variety  of  other  positions,  be- 
sides furnishing  the  great  body  of  workmen  who  regularly  perform  a 
large  part  of  the  heavy  and  rough  work  of  the  community,  not  to 
recognize  in  them  a  useful,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  not  unworthy  body 
of  people.  We  have  nothing  but  kindly  feelings  towards  them ;  but 
in  writing  about  them  we  cannot  forget  their  origin,  their  history. 
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and  what  they  were;  and  what  their  relations  still  are,  in  Africa. 
Those  who  are  here  have  certainly  been  benefited  by  being  brought 
to  live  among  white  people. 

But  we  do  not  think  that  public  affairs  would  be  at  all  improved  by 
their  participating  in  any  degree  in  them ;  and  we  see  no  hardship  nor 
injustice  in  the  way  they  now  live  in  the  South  participating  in  the 
benefits  of  orderly  governments  conducted  and  controlled  by  white 
people,  a  more  intelligent  and  responsible  body  of  citizens. 


DANCE  OF  LAN-DEENS,    OR   ZU-LUS,   ARRIVED   AT  SHU-PAN-GA,    LIFT   THE 
ANNUAL  TRIBUTE  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE.^ 

What  the  negroes  have  been  for  ages  past  is  vividly  shown  to  us 
in  the  moving  pictures  of  to-day,  when  travelers  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent are  able  to  bring  them  before  our  eyes  upon  the  screen.  "From 
the  Cape  to  Cairo",  "Africa  Speaks",  "Trader  Horn"  and  "Congo- 
rilla",  are  revelations  of  a  savagery  which  has  lasted  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  will  say  that  the  New  Testament 
nowhere  condemns  slavery.  The  institution  was  in  its  fullest  vigor 
at  the  time  the  later  books  of  the  Bible  were  written,  and  the  inspired 
writers  lived  surrounded  by  it,  and  were  all  familiar  with  it.  Here 
is  what  they  said  : 

St.  Peter  says:  "Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all 
fear ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  f roward.  For 
this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure 

*  Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  41. 
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grief,  suffering  wrongfully.  For  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be 
buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently?  But  if,  when  ye  do 
well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with 
God"/ 

St.  Paul  says :  "Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mas- 
ters according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of 
your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eyeservice,  as  menpleasers ;  but 


LAN-DEENS,    OR    ZU-LUS,    WHO    LIFT    TRIBUTE    OF    THE    PORTUGUESE    AT 
SENNA,    EXHIBITING    WAR    EXERCISES. " 

as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ;  with 
good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.^ 

And  again :  "Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according 
to  the  flesh ;  not  with  eyeservice,  as  menpleasers;  but  in  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  God.^ 

And  again :  "Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke  count 
their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and 
his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.^ 

And  still  again  :  "Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  own 
masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things ;  not  answering  again ; 


'  I  Peter,  ch.  2,  v.  18-20. 

'  Livingstone's  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  151. 
'  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  6,  v.  5-7. 
*  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  3,  v.  22. 
'  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  i.  Ch.  6,  V.  i. 
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not  purloining,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity;  that  they  may  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior  in  all  things."  ^ 

And  the  other  side  of  the  relation  is  thus  admonished:  "Masters 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal;  knowing  that 
ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven."  " 

The  word  slave  only  occurs  twice  in  the  Bible. ^  The  softer  word 
servant  is  used,  and  that  word,  with  this  identical  signification,  is 
repeatedly  found  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  word 
"bond"  is  often  used  in  contrast  to  free.  Those  bound,  or  in  bond,  or 
in  bonds,  were  of  course  the  slaves. 

The  Mosaic  law  lays  down  many  rules  on  the  subject,^  and  fully 
recognizes  the  institution. 

There  was  nothing  therefore  about  slavery  which  was  opposed  to 
the  Bible.  Christianity  taught,  not  the  uprising  of  slaves  against 
their  masters,  but  full  and  faithful  obedience  to  them.  It  was  op- 
posed to  democracy,  of  course,  the  institution  being  in  the  highest 
degree  aristocratic,  but  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  religion  which  had 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages. 

The  devastating  war,  as  a  result  of  which  the  system  was  abol- 
ished, partook  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  conflict  between  these  op- 
posing systems.  The  control  of  the  Federal  Government  was  also 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  contention  in  that  great  struggle. 

Here  in  Virginia  these  savages  were  taken  into  a  mild  form  of 
slavery,  among  a  Christian  people,  of  a  generally  humane  disposition. 
They  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  this  temperate  climate,  in 
the  healthy  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  in  domestic  service, 
and,  in  the  process  of  time,  became  civilized  and  Christianized. 

As  they  were  already  in  a  state  of  actual  slavery,  and  were  going 
to  be  taken  somewhere,  they  might  be  considered  fortunate  in  being 
brought  to  Virginia. 

"Slavery  soon  came  into  existence  in  nearly  every  part  of  North 
America,  and  Indians  were  enslaved  as  well  as  negroes.  The  son  of 
King  Philip  was  sold  as  a  slave.  The  trade  between  North  America 
and  Africa  was  carried  on  with  considerable  vigor.  Some  of  the 
colonies  remonstrated  against  the  trade,  but  without  success,  as  the 
mother  country  encouraged  it".""^ 

In  1682,  it  was  enacted  in  Virginia  that:  "-\11  Indians  which  shall 

^  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  2,  v.  9. 
^  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  4,  v.  i. 
'Jeremiah,  2.  v.  14;  Revelation,  18,  v.  13. 

*  Among  many  others,  Deuteronomy  23,  v.  15-16;  Exodus,  21,  v.  2;  3-4;  20-21; 
Same,  21,  v.  26-27. 
"  The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Slavery. 
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hereafter  be  sold  by  our  neighboring  Indians,  or  any  other  trafficking 
with  us  for  slaves  are  hereby  adjudged,  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding''.^ 

This  reversed  an  earlier  Act  which  held  them  to  be  servants  only 
for  certain  terms  of  years." 

John  Fisk,  in  an  essay  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  says  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  as  it  existed  here,  that  "he  was  surrounded  by  dependents, 
mostly  slaves  indeed,  and  in  this  aspect  the  divergence  from  English 
custom  was  great  and  injurious ;  still  Mrginia  slavery  was  of  a  mild 
type."  ^ 

The  Company  in  England  appears  to  have  paid  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  importation  of  the  negroes  and  the  establishment  of 
slavery  in  the  Colony.  It  was  in  harmony  with  what  was  going  on 
generally  in  the  trans- Atlantic  colonies  of  all  the  European  powers, 
and  they  no  doubt  regarded  it  as  natural  and  proper  enough. 

Xor  did  the  General  Assembly  of  \'irginia  at  first  pay  much  at- 
tention to  it.  The  Acts  passed  from  the  date  of  their  beginning, 
1619,  up  to  1660,'*  scarcely  mention  the  subject.  There  was  there- 
fore for  a  long  time  no  general  regulation  of  slavery,  the  legal  result 
of  which  was  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  masters,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  them  according  to  the  customs  and  usages  then  preva- 
lent in  the  world,  and  according  to  their  judgment  of  what  was  right 
and  proper. 

Later,  when  the  number  of  slaves  had  increased,  Acts  were  passed 
on  the  subject.  They  were  generally  designed  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  master,  and  protect  society  from  insurrections  and  dis- 
turbances. 

'"For  a  long  period  after  their  first  introduction  very  few  slaves 
were  imported.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half-century  there  were  only 
some  two  thousand,  and  as  late  as  the  year  171 5.  they  numbered 
only  about  twenty-five  thousand.  In  the  sixty  years,  howe\er,  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Revolution,  they  came  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  so  that  at  the  latter  date  they  almost  equalled  the  white 
population  of  the  Colony."  *'  By  1790,  there  were  200,000  negro 
slaves  in  the  State. 

Although  \^irginia  attempted   to  restrict  this  immigration,   the 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  2,  p.  491. 
"  Same,  p.  283. 

^  Essays  Historical  and  Literary,  vol.  i,  p.  149.   The  Macmillan  Company,  New- 
York,  1902. 

*  The  period  covered  by  the  first  volume  of  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large. 
'  Munford's  Virginia's  Attitude  toward  Slaver>'  and  Secession,  p.  16. 
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King  of  England  prevented  her  doing  so.^  Tiie  Virginia  authorities 
well  recognized  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  the  African  slaves 
deterred  immigrants  of  a  more  desirable  class,  who  preferred  to  go 
to  other  sections  where  they  were  not  brought  into  competition  with 
slave  labor. 

And  long  after  the  Revolution  the  existence  of  the  slaves,  and 
down  to  our  own  day,  the  great  number  of  negroes  in  the  South  has 
made  multitudes  of  desirable  immigrants  prefer  the  North  and  the 
West.  It  is  largely  in  this  way  that  their  populations  have  grown  so 
much  greater  than  ours,  with  the  consequential  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  those  sections. 

Slavery  came  into  existence  and  grew  up  among  us  by  the  private 
actions  of  persons  buying  these  negroes.  There  was  no  law  for  it. 
and  there  was  no  law  against  it.  Conditions  in  the  Colony  favored 
its  extension. 

Those  early  Virginians  were  a  masterful  people,  aristocratically 
inclined,  and  this  institution,  which  was  highly  aristocratic,  found 
favor  among  them. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  slavery  which  existed  here  was  a  mild 
form  of  slavery,  for  such  is  unquestionably  the  tradition  which  has 
come  down  to  us  of  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Virginia. 

But  when  the  institution  was  once  established  and  had  taken  deep 
root,  and  the  slaves  were  numerous,  sufficient  power  had  to  be  given 
the  master  to  make  it  a  workable  and  efficient  system.  The  planta- 
tions were  often  large,  the  settlements  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
and  on  most  of  them  the  slaves  were  many  times  the  number  of  the 
white  people. 

\\'hat  was  to  be  done  then  in  case  of  disobedience,  insubordina- 
tion, or  an  uprising?  Or,  if  the  slaves  ran  away,  how  much  force 
could  be  legally  employed  in  bringing  them  back  into  subjection,  and 
compelling  obedience? 

The  answer  to  these  vital  questions  was  the  vesting  in  the  master  a 
legal  power  and  authority  which  approached  the  system  of  Rome, 
and  probably  would  be  found  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  laws  of 
every  country  where  slavery  ever  existed,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situations  suggested. 

So,  in  1669,  it  was  enacted  that:  "Whereas  the  only  law  in  force 
for  the  punishment  of  refractory  servants  resisting  their  master, 

'Same,  pp.  17-19.  quoting  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  3,  p. 
410. 
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mistress  or  overseer  cannot  be  indicted  upon  negroes,'  nor  the  ob- 
stinacy of  many  of  them  by  other  than  violent  means  suppressed.  Be 
it  enacted  and  declared  by  this  grand  assembly,  if  any  slave  resist 
his  master  (or  other  by  his  master's  order  correcting  him)  and  by 
the  extremity  of  the  correction  should  chance  to  die,  that  his  deatli 
shall  not  be  accounted  felony,  but  the  master  (or  that  other  person 
appointed  by  the  master  to  punish  him)  be  acquit  from  molestation, 
since  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  prepensed  malice  (which  alone 
makes  murder  felony)  should  induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own 
estate'"." 

-\nd  in  the  Act  for  preventing  negro  insurrections  it  is  provided 
that :  "'If  any  negro  or  other  slave  shall  absent  himself  from  his 
master's  service  and  lie  hid  and  lurking  in  obscure  places,  commit- 
ting injuries  to  the  inhabitants,  and  shall  resist  any  person  or  persons 
that  shall  by  any  lawful  authorit}-  be  employed  to  apprehend  and  take 
the  said  negro,  that  then  in  case  of  such  resistance,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  person  or  persons  to  kill  the  said  negro  or  slave  so  lying 
out  and  resisting."  ^ 

W  hen  a  slave  was  so  killed  for  the  public  welfare  the  master  was 
compensated  by  the  public,  to  the  extent  of  4.000  pounds  of  tobacco.* 

The  institution  had  many  sides,  and  had  to  be  viewed  from  manv 
angles.  Thus,  in  1670,  it  was  enacted  that:  "W'hereas  it  hath  been 
questioned  whether  Indians  or  negroes  manumitted,  or  otherwise 
free,  could  be  capable  of  purchasing  christian  servants,  It  is  enacted 
that  no  negro  or  Indian  though  baptized  and  enio\Tied''  their  own 
freedom  shall  be  capable  of  any  such  purchase  of  christians,  but  yet 
not  debarred  from  buying  any  of  their  own  nation.  "  ^ 

-\11  white  people  of  course  would  be  comprehended  by  the  word 
"christians"  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  Indians  could  own  In- 
dian slaves.  XegToes  could  own  negro  slaves,  but  neither  could  own 
white  persons. 

One  of  "Bacon's  Laws",  passed  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1676,  provided  that  ''all  Indians  taken  in  war  be  held  and  accounted 
slaves  during  life."  '   .And  after  that  disturbance  was  over  the  same 

'  They  being  under  the  control  of  their  masters,  whose  right  to  their  persons 
and  services  mu>t  be  respected. 

*  Hening"s  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  2.  p.  270 :  Same,  \"ol.  4,  p.  132.   This  rule  was 
repealed  in  17S8.    12  Hening.  p.  681. 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large.  Vol.  2.  p.  4S1.   Adopted  1680;  \"ol.  3,  pp.  86.  460. 

*  Same.  Vol.  3.  p.  461. 

'  Evidently  a  misprint  for  enjoying. 

"  Hening"  s  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  2.  p.  2S0. 

^  Same,  p.  346. 
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rule  was  adopted  "for  the  better  encouragement  to  such  service." 
The  Act  said :  "It  is  ordered  that  all  such  soldiers  who  either  already 
have  taken  or  hereafter  shall  take  prisoners  any  of  our  Indian  en- 
emies, or  any  other  Indian  plunder,  and  at  the  time  of  taking  such 
Indians  or  Indian  goods  then  were  or  shall  hereafter  be  under  a 
lawful  command  from  due  and  full  authority,  that  they  retain  and 
keep  all  such  Indian  slaves  or  other  Indian  goods  as  they  either  have 
taken  or  hereafter  shall  take  to  their  own  proper  use."'  ^ 

In  1705,  it  was  enacted  that:  "All  negro,  mulatto  and  Indian 
slaves,  in  all  courts  of  judicature,  and  other  places,  within  this  do- 
minion, shall  be  held,  taken  and  adjudged,  to  be  real  estate  (and  not 
chattels)  and  shall  descend  unto  the  heirs  and  widows  of  persons  de- 
parting this  life,  according  to  the  manner  and  custom  of  land  of 
inheritance,  held  in  fee  simple."  -  But  this  was  changed  in  174!^, 
having  been  found  inconvenient,  and  the  slaves  declared  to  be  per- 
sonal property.^ 

But  still,  while  that  law  lasted,  they  were  liable  to  be  sold  under 
execution  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  their  sale  did  not  require  to 
be  recorded  like  the  transfer  of  real  estate.^ 

The  whole  subject  was  regulated  by  a  long  enactment  adopted  in 
1705;^  and  by  a  mass  of  statutes  thereafter.*"' 

In  1727,  provision  was  made  whereby  slaves  could  be  permanently 
annexed  to  certain  estates.^ 

These  African  slaves,  however,  did  not  make  efficient  workers. 
They  did  not  come  from  an  industrious  race.  Their  past  had  not 
taught  them  to  work,  and  they  had  no  zeal  for  it  in  a  condition  of 
slavery. 

The  result  was  that  their  labor,  such  as  it  was,  proved  of  little 
profit  to  their  owners.  After  showing  a  greater  profit  produced  by 
the  agricultural  hands  in  New  England  than  in  the  South,  Professor 
Tucker  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  said :  "Now,  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  slave  labor  is  better  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  any 
other  branch  of  industry,  and  that  if  not  good  for  agriculture,  it  is 
really  good  for  nothing."  * 

They  were  not  treated  with  the  harshness  that  marked  the  Roman 

^  Same,  pp.  404,  440. 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  3,  p.  3S3- 

'  Same,  Vol.  5,  p.  432. 

*  Same,  Vol.  3,  p.  334. 
°  Same,  p.  447  &  seq. 

°  Same,  Vol.  4,  p.  168;  Same,  p.  222;  Same,  Vol.  5,  p.  547;   Same,  Vol.  6,  p. 
104  &c. 
'  Same,  p.  225. 

*  Virginia's  Attitude  toward  Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  134. 
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system.  They  were  not  put  in  chains  and  shut  up  at  night  in  erga- 
stula,  hut  led  a  much  freer  and  easier  hfe,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
plantations  cultixated  hy  them  generation  after  generation  pro- 
duced only  a  small  profit. 

We  of  this  day  hear  much  about  the  trouble  that  the  farmers  have 
in  getting  sufficient  labor.  Our  ancestors  under  another  system  also 
had  trouble  about  this.  The  rice,  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  fur- 
ther South  paid  better,  and  there  was  a  drift  of  the  slave  population 
in  that  direction. 

A  rule  of  far-reaching  importance  was  adopted  in  1748,  reafifirm- 
ing  the  policy  of  earlier  enactments.  It  said :  "And  for  preventing 
the  mischiefs  that  may  happen  by  the  corrupt  and  precarious  evidence 
of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  if  they  should  be  admitted  as 
lawful  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is  hereby  further  enacted, 
That  no  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  whether  slave  or  free,  shall  be 
admitted  in  any  court  of  record,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  this 
Colony,  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  or  give  evidence  in  any  cause  what- 
soever, except  upon  the  trial  of  a  slave  for  a  capital  ofifence. 

"Provided  nevertheless.  That  any  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian, 
being  a  christian,  shall  be  admitted  in  any  court,  or  before  a  justice 
of  peace,  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  give  evidence,  against  or  be- 
tween any  other  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  Indians,  slave  or  free,  in 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal."  ^ 

No  matter,  therefore,  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  a  white  person 
was  involved  or  was  interested,  could  be  proved  against  him  or  for 
him,  by  the  testimony  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian.  Only  when 
a  slave  was  on  trial  for  his  life,  could  other  slaves  testify,  either  for 
him  or  against  him.  And  in  controversies  between  negroes,  mulat- 
toes or  Indians,  free  christian  negroes,  mulattoes  or  Indians  could 
testify  for  either  side. 

So  far  as  the  courts  of  justice  were  concerned,  no  matter  what 
happened,  except  in  the  above  cases,  the  mouths  of  all  these  people 
were  shut. 

Manumission  of  slaves  was  not  favored.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Colony  to  have  no  negroes  around  who  were  not  slaves.  It  set  a  dis- 
quieting example  to  the  others.  Therefore  the  rule  on  this  subject 
was :  "That  no  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  slaves,  shall  be  set  free, 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except  for  some  meritorious  services, 
to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  by  the  governor  and  council,  for  the 
time  being,  and  a  licence  thereupon  first  had  and  obtained. 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large.  Vol.  6,  p.  107;  Same,  Vol.  4,  p.  327.  (1732); 
Same,  Vol.  3,  p.  298  (1705)  ;  Same,  Vol.  12,  p.  182. 
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"And  that,  where  any  slave  shall  be  set  free  by  his  master  or 
owner,  otherwise  than  is  l^erein  before  directed,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish,  wherein  such  negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  reside  for  the  space  of  one  month,  next  after 
his  or  her  being  set  free,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired, to  take  up  and  sell  the  said  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  as 
slaves,  at  the  next  court  held  for  the  said  county,  by  public  outcry ; 
and  that  the  monies  arising  by  such  sale  shall  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  said  parish,  by  the  vestry  thereof."  ^ 

A  slave  thus  freed  by  his  master  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  had  to  leave  the  place  within  a  month  or  be  sold 
into  slavery  again. 

An  earlier  act  provided  that  they  were  not  to  be  set  free  at  all  un- 
less the  person  freeing  them  paid  for  their  transportation  out  of  the 
country  within  six  months.  The  reason  for  the  rule  being  that  "great 
inconvenience  may  happen  to  this  country  by  the  setting  of  negroes 
and  mulattoes  free  by  their  entertaining  negro  slaves  from  their  mas- 
ter's service,  or  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  being  grown  old,  bring- 
ing a  charge  upon  the  country."  - 

Slaves  were  sometimes  set  free  by  the  Grand  Assembly  at  the  re- 
quest of  their  masters,  or  to  carry  out  his  last  will.^ 

And  sometimes  they  were  freed  by  the  Assembly  as  a  reward  for 
public  services.  Thus  \\'ill  was  given  his  freedom  in  1710,  for  re- 
vealing a  conspiracy  of  negroes  in  Surry  County  for  waging  war  in 
the  Colony.'* 

And  Kitt  was  freed  in  1779,  for  revealing  a  conspiracy  in  Bruns- 
wick County  for  counterfeiting  the  paper  money  of  the  State.'' 

Aberdeen,  a  negro  man  slave,  was  thus  freed  in  1783,  he  having 
worked  faithfully  for  many  years  in  the  public  service  in  the  lead 
mines.^  And  James,  with  the  permission  of  his  master,  having  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  and  at  the  peril  of 
his  life  found  means  to  frequent  the  British  camp,  and  thereby  faith- 
fully executed  important  commissions  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Mar- 
quis, was  given  his  freedom  in  1786.^ 

The  owners  were  always  paid  for  the  slaves  so  liberated.^ 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  4,  p.   132.    (1723). 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  3,  p.  87. 

^  Same,  Vol.  9,  p.  320;  Vol.  10.  p.  211. 

*Same,  Vol.  3,  p.  537.    (1710). 

•'  Same,  Vol.  10,  p.  115. 

'Same,  Vol.   ir,  p.  309. 

'  Same,  Vol.   12,  p.  380. 
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When  freed  however,  no  negro,  mulatto  nor  Indian  was  allowed 
any  vote  at  any  election  whatever.^ 

To  steal  a  slave  was  an  offence  made  punishable  with  death,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.^  As  was  also  so  punished  the  selling  of  a  free 
person  into  slavery.^ 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Virginia,  having  thrown  off  the 
control  of  England  in  the  matter,  passed  an  Act  to  prohibit  the 
further  importation  of  slaves.   This  was  adopted  October  5th,  1778.* 

And  in  A I  ay,  1782,  a  general  act  allowing  emancipation  by  will  or 
deed  was  passed.  The  former  master  or  his  estate  still  being  held 
liable  for  the  support  of  the  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  the  old  and 
the  young.'"* 

In  all  cases  of  manumission,  the  rights  of  creditors  or  others  hav- 
ing claims  on  the  slaves  were  duly  protected. 

After  the  Revolution  a  simpler  general  Act  defined  many  of  the 
most  important  rules  relating  to  slavery,"  and  it  was  then  that  the 
harsh  rule  about  their  dving  under  correction  was  repealed.^ 

Means  of  compelling  obedience  and  meeting  the  emergency  of  re- 
sistance to  the  master's  authority  presumably  existed  everywhere 
in  some  form  or  other.  The  writer  has  descended  to  the  bottom  of 
a  dungeon  constructed  on  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  James  River 
plantations.  It  was  like  a  large  well,  seventeen  feet  deep,  with  cir- 
cular brick  walls.  A  rope  ladder,  such  as  they  use  on  ships,  gave 
access  to  it.  This  could  be  pulled  up,  leaving  the  prisoner  below. 
Over  it  was  built  a  house  which  resembled  any  ordinary  outbuilding, 
but  which  covered  this  simple,  but  indestructible  prison.  The  mere 
knowledge  of  its  existence  must  have  helped  to  keep  order. 

The  slaves  having  no  recognized  family  connection  had  but  one 
name.  In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, history,  mythology  and  the  Bible  were  freely  drawn  upon  to 
furnish  these.  In  a  short  list  before  us  of  those  owned  by  one  planter 
south  of  us  are  found  Moses,  Titus,  January,  David,  Cato,  Phoebe, 
Primus,  Solomon,  Aphe,  Winter,  Jacob,  Isaac,  Hannah  and  Eman- 
uel. 

After  the  institution  had  come  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  a  desolat- 

*  Same,  Vol.  4,  p.  133. 
^  Same,  Vol.  6,  p.  369. 
'  Same,  Vol.  12,  p.  531. 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  9,  p.  471. 
^  Same,  Vol.  11,  p.  39. 

'  Same,  Vol.  12,  p.  182. 
^  Same,  Vol.  12,  p.  681. 
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ing  and  bloody  civil  war,  in  which  more  white  people  were  killed 
than  the  negroes  were  worth,  a  wholesale  pilfering  of  surnames  took 
place.  The  ex-slaves  assumed  the  names  in  many  instances  of  their 
former  masters,  or  other  perfectly  good  English  names,  and  one 
would  think,  to  hear  them  now,  that  these  people  had  all  come  from 
the  heart  of  England  instead  of  from  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  Chinese,  the  Jew,  the  Pole,  the  Russian,  and  so  on,  are  fairly 
well  indicated  by  their  names.  Not  so  with  the  Negro.  One  would 
think  from  the  names  they  have  given  themselves  that  they  were  of 
the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  extraction,  for  not  a  vestige  remains  of  their 
Soudan  origin,  so  far  as  their  names  are  concerned.  What  their 
names  would  be,  if  they  could  go  back  to  their  own  ancestors,  would 
of  course  be  something  barbarous  and  difficult  for  daily  use.  But 
no  such  knowledge  whatever  of  their  past  exists. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Negro  which  has  helped  him  is  that  he 
is  a  good  imitator,  and  among  many  other  things,  he  has  imitated 
the  white  people  in  assuming  their  names. 

Their  values  went  up  as  high  as  $1200  for  the  best  men,  and  $1 100 
for  the  best  women.  Children  of  one  year  of  age  were  valued  at  from 
$100  to  $150,  and  a  woman  of  61,  at  $50.  Boys  and  girls  at  $400  or 
$500.  Another  list  we  have  seen  where  the  oldest  were  put  down  as 
liabilities  in  the  appraisement  of  an  estate,  and  subtracted  from  the 
value  of  the  more  efficient.  One  former  slave  we  knew  personally, 
who  mentioned  with  pride  the  fact  that  his  master  had  had  to  pay 
$1500  in  gold  for  him. 

One  who  lived  in  the  time  of  slavery  told  the  writer  how  the  slaves 
were  in  constant  demand  on  the  market.  They  were  the  easiest  and 
readiest  asset  that  people  then  had  to  realize  on.  They  were  like  the 
ready  sale  always  now  found  for  Government  bonds. 

It  was  this  enormous,  steady,  insatiable  demand  which  had  so 
stimulated  the  slave  trade ;  and  in  the  Southern  States  their  whole 
economic  system  and  domestic  life  became  interwoven  with  the  in- 
stitution. 

Two  insurrections  of  the  slaves  took  place.  Cooke  thus  describes 
the  first : 

"Gabriel,  the  leader  of  the  first  rising  in  the  summer  of  1800,  was 
a  slave  belonging  to  Thomas  Prosser,  a  farmer  near  Richmond, 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  tall  and  powerful  in  person,  and 
with  a  grim  and  'insidious'  face  scarred  by  fighting. 

"He  drew  a  large  number  of  negroes  into  his  plot — to  attack 
Richmond,  put  the  citizens  to  death,  seize  the  public  arms,  and  pro- 
duce a  general  insurrection. 
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"Assembling  a  force,  armed  with  scythe-blades,  on  a  night  of  Aug- 
ust, he  marched  on  Richmond,  but  was  stopped  by  a  violent  storm. 
A  creek  in  front  was  found  to  be  impassable,  and  intelligence  reached 
Gabriel  that  his  plot  was  discovered". 

"The  insurgents  at  once  scattered  and  took  refuge  in  the  woods 
and  swamps.  Many  were  captured  and  executed,  among  them  Ga- 
briel, all  whose  ferocity  abandoned  him  as  he  was  conducted  to  the 
gallow's".^  The  plot  had  been  revealed  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  a 
slave  named  Pharoah,  who  escaped  from  them  unobserved,  swam 
the  rising  creek,  and  gave  the  warning  to  Richmond. 

The  other  insurrection  was  in  Southampton  County  organized  by 
a  slave  belonging  to  Joseph  Travis.  He  was  born  the  slave  of  Ben- 
jamin Turner  of  the  same  County,  and  called  himself  Nat  Turner. 
With  the  cooperation  of  a  few  followers,  augmented  finally  to  fifty 
or  sixty,  all  on  horseback,  armed  with  guns,  axes,  swords  and  clubs, 
they  went  from  house  to  house  and  killed  fifty-five  white  people. 

This  was  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of  Aug'ust,  183 1.  They  were  soon 
dispersed,  and  the  leader,  after  hiding  for  several  weeks,  was  ar- 
rested, brought  to  trial,  and  executed  at  the  Court  House  of  the 
County,  November  nth,  1831.  He  had  no  complaint  against  his 
master,  who  w^as  the  first  one  they  killed,  but  described  him  in  his 
confession  as  a  kind  master  who  put  the  greatest  confidence  in 
him."  ^ 

This  bloody  uprising  made  a  tremendous  impression,  and  arrested 
and  reversed  a  growing  sentiment  throughout  the  State  in  favor  of 
a  gradual  and  general  emancipation.  It  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  pro-slavery  party  in  the  Commonwealth  in  opposition  to  the  anti- 
slavery  party. ^ 

The  Northern  abolitionists  now^  began  to  intermeddle  in  the  mat- 
ter and  inflamed  the  feelings  of  both  the  North  and  South.  In  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph :  "Southern  abolition  was  re- 
form, and  an  appeal  to  the  master;  Northern  abolition  w^as  revolu- 
tion, and  an  appeal  to  the  slave."  ^ 

The  result  of  this  interference  was  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  and  the  institution  became  more  firmly  established  than  ever.'^ 

Emphasis  is  laid  by  nearly  all  our  waiters  on  the  opposition  which 

^  Cook's  History  of  Virginia,  American  Commonwealths  Series,  p.  485.     A  full 
account  of  this  is  given  in  Howison's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  pp.  390-393. 
^A  full  account  of  this  is  given  in  Howe's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  472. 
''Munford's  Virginia's  Attitude  toward  Slavery  and  Secession,  pp.  45-50. 
"  Same,  p.  51. 
°  Munford's  Virginia's  Attitude  toward  Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  59. 
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many  of  our  most  prominent  men  expressed  toward  slavery,  and  the 
measures  which  were  taken  to  stop  the  slave  trade  and  to  diminish 
in  some  way  slavery  itself.  No  doubt  all  they  say  is  true,  and  it  is 
quite  the  fashion  to  write  and  talk  that  way ;  but  yet  we  believe  that 
these  men  and  these  measures  did  not  represent  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  Southern  States  at  that  time. 

The  truth  as  to  this  comes  out  in  the  statement  made  by  John 
Marshall,  writing-  in  1824,  when  he  said:  *T  concur  with  you  that 
nothing  portends  more  calamity  and  mischief  to  the  Southern  States 
than  their  slave  population.  Yet,  they  seem  to  cherish  the  evil,  and 
to  view  with  immovable  prejudice  and  dislike  everything"  which  may 
tend  to  diminish  it.  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  should  resent  any 
attempt,  should  one  be  made,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property, 
but  they  have  a  feverish  jealousy  of  measures  which  may  do  good 
without  the  hazard  of  harm,  that  I  think  very  unwise."  ^ 

Despite  therefore  the  views  of  some  political  leaders,  and  theor- 
izers  on  government,  the  people  at  large  were  glad  to  own  the  slaves, 
many  of  them  in  great  numbers,  and  nearly  every  one  acquired  as 
many  more  of  them  as  he  could,  and  held  on  to  them  as  one  of  his 
most  valuable  possessions.  The  wealthy  class  had  numbers  of  do- 
mestic servants  and  personal  attendants,  and  their  plantations  called 
for  any  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  them. 

If  our  ancestors  had  not  wanted  these  slaves  they  would  not  have 
bought  them;  and  if  they  had  been  unwilling  to  buy  them,  the  slaves 
would  not  have  been  brought  here  for  sale. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  course  that  underlay  the  objections  which 
many  had  to  the  importation  of  large  numbers  of  slaves,  was  the 
fear  that  they  might  become  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  control  them.  They  wanted  in  Virginia  no  repetition  of  the  scenes 
enacted  in  San  Domingo ;  and  while  they  were  still  coming,  no  one 
could  foretell  what  the  proportion  would  finally  be. 

After  giving  a  number  of  quotations  from  those  opposed  to  slav- 
ery, Mr.  Munford,  in  his  excellent  book,  sees  that,  after  all,  they  did 
not  change  the  law  on  this  subject.  He  says :  "If  it  be  urged  that 
despite  the  foregoing  anti-slavery  sentiments  the  institution  remained 
intrenched  in  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  supported  by  a  strong  body 
of  public  opinion,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  views  of  these  Virgin- 
ians, and  others  of  like  mind,  were  nevertheless  productive  of  far- 
reaching  and  beneficent  results.  They  were  effective  in  robbing  slav- 
ery of  its  most  abhorrent  and  oppressive  incidents.    Under  the  pub- 

^  Same,  p.  88-89;  quoting   from   Dillon's  John   Marshall,   Life,   Character  and 
Judicial  Services,  Vol.  i,  p.  216. 
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He  opinion  thus  generated  the  institution  in  Virginia  assumed  as  a 
rule,  the  patriarchal  character — master  and  slave  being  bound  by  ties 
of  mutual  obligation  and  affection."  ^ 

Such  may  have  been  the  case,  but  slavery  itself  remained  un- 
shaken, and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  of  the  acts  of  libera- 
tion which  are  called  to  our  attention  were  effected  by  wills,  which 
of  course  would  take  effect  when  the  owner  would  have  no  further 
use  of  the  slaves.  ]\Ianumission  by  deed  is  a  much  stronger  evidence 
of  the  master's  interest  in  the  freedom  of  his  slaves.  He  then  parts 
with  them  in  his  own  lifetime,  deprives  himself  of  something,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  away  from  his  heirs. 

\\q  are  therefore  not  much  impressed  with  the  zeal  for  liberty 
displayed  by  the  owners  who  set  their  slaves  free  by  zi'ill.  It  showed 
at  least  that  they  took  more  interest  in  those  who  had  worked  for 
them,  than  they  did  in  relatives  for  whom  they  may  have  cared  but 
little. 

The  number  of  slaves  owned  by  some  of  the  most  wealthy  planters 
was  formidable.  Robert  Carter  of  "Corotoman",  the  name  of  his 
home  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock,  is  said  to  have  owned  a 
thousand.  We  have  heard  of  another  family  in  the  more  central 
part  of  the  State  having  three  thousand.  But  these  were  exceptions. 
Poor  people  had  few,  rich  people  had  many.  How  they  were  distrib- 
uted is  not  now  so  easy  to  ascertain.  The  institution  has  so  thor- 
oughly vanished,  and  the  fact  of  its  former  existence  being  regarded 
with  general  disapproval,  the  facts  as  to  the  numbers  held  by  fam- 
ilies is  not  brought  forward  with  the  same  pride  as  are  some  other 
matters  of  family  history.  The  books  which  might  give  these  details 
often  do  not  do  so. 

De  Tocqueville,  writing  in  1848,  thought  that  in  the  South,  there 
were  no  families  so  poor  as  not  to  ha\'e  slaves."  But  in  this  he  was 
not  correct,  as  many  people  were  too  poor  to  own  any,  and  some 
others  did  not  care  to  do  so. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  owned  about  four  hundred,  whom  he 
freed  by  his  will,  and  provided  that  they  should  be  settled  in  some 
one  of  the  free  States.^ 

The  free  States  did  not  relish  having  the  free  negroes  brought  to 
them.   Indiana  prevented  it  by  law.'*    Some  were  sent  to  Liberia,^  a 

^  Virginia's  Attitude  toward  Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  loi. 

^  Democracy  in  America,  Vol.  i,  p.  507. 

^  Munford's  Virginia's  Attitude  toward   Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  68. 

"  Same,  pp.  68-70. 

'  Same,  p.  71 
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colony  established  for  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Of  those  sent 
to  the  free  States,  a  writer  says :  "In  spite  of  their  freedom  they 
were  a  despised,  proscribed,  and  poverty-stricken  class''. ^ 

The  proportion  of  persons  who  owned  slaves  to  those  who  did  not, 
was  relatively  small;  that  is,  it  was  so  in  i860.  And  the  proportion 
of  those  who  owned  great  numbers  of  them  was  smaller  still.  A 
third  of  the  slave-owners  at  that  time  had  but  one  or  two ;  and  but 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  in  the  State  owned  as  many  as  a 
hundred  each." 

But  this  disparity,  or  something  like  it,  would  probably  be  found 
today  in  respect  to  any  form  of  wealth ;  lands,  government  bonds, 
etc.,  would  be  found  to  be  owned  by  a  minority  of  the  population. 

The  institution,  although  deeply  rooted  in  the  entire  system  of  the 
State,  was  deplored  by  many  of  our  people,  and  our  own  writers 
have  written  much  against  it.^ 

That  it  did  not  tend  to  general  prosperity,  and  hampered  the  prog- 
ress of  the  State  in  comparison  with  the  States  which  did  not  have 
it,  would  appear  to  be  well  established.  De  Tocqueville,  an  outside 
observer,  was  struck  with  the  greater  activity  and  progress  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ohio  River  than  on  the  east ;  on  the  west,  in  Ohio, 
where  slavery  did  not  exist,  and  in  Kentucky  where  it  did.^ 

Slavery  did  not  exist  in  Ohio,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  Federal  government,  be- 
cause it  was  excluded  therefrom  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  a  law 
enacted  in  connection  with  this  cession,  supported  and  largely  car- 
ried through  by  Virginians  in  Congress,  and  ratified  by  Virginia.'' 

The  absence  of  slaves  therefore  in  Ohio  w^as  the  w^ork  of  Virginia 
and  other  States  in  which  slavery  then  existed,  and  not  that  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  was  then  only  being  formed  out  of  Virginia's 
territory.^ 

The  institution  came  to  an  end  in  an  unintended,  awkwardly  man- 
aged, violent,  bloody  and  unconstitutional  manner,  in  a  form  which 
largely  partook  of  a  conflict  between  aristocracy  on  the  one  side, 

*  Professor  McMaster,  quoted  in  Virginia's  Attitude  toward  Slavery  and  Seces- 
sion, p.  162. 

^  Same  work,  Chapter  XVIII. 

^  Howison's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  517  to  520,  strongly  presents  this 
view. 

"Democracy  in  America.  Vol.  i,  p.  465. 

'Mun  ford's  Virginia's  Attitude  toward  Slavery  and  Secession,  pp.  27-28;  203. 

*  The  Virginia  Act  establishing  this  territory  first  as  Illinois  County,  Virginia,  is 
found  in  9  Hening,  p.  552;  The  deed  of  cession  is  found  in  11  Hening,  p.  570; 
See  also  10  Hening,  p.  553  &  564;  11  Hening,  p.  326. 
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and  democracy  on  the  other.  Had  the  difificult  subject  been  more 
reasonably  adjusted,  it  might  have  passed  away  more  smoothly,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  English  Colonies,  the  owners  being  compensated 
for  their  liberated  slaves/ 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  did  slavery  come  to  an  end  in  such  a 
way  as  it  did  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Munford  says  :  "That  the  people  of  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  should  have  resorted  to  war  in  order  to 
settle  questions  of  constitutional  and  moral  right  must  forever  con- 
stitute an  impeachment  of  the  capacity  for  self-government  and  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  men  responsible  for  its  occurrence."  ^ 

The  present  generation  lives  in  the  wake  of  that  great  storm,  amid 
the  debris  and  fragments  of  the  former  social  and  political  system. 

The  ideal  Commonwealth  which  Sir  Edwin  Sands  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  dreamt  of  founding,  has 
been  hampered  and  interfered  with  from  its  birth  to  this  day. 

What  Virginia  would  have  been  had  she  been  really  free  to  fol- 
low her  own  ideals  we  will  never  know.  The  Colony  as  established 
by  the  Company  was  overthrown  by  the  King.  The  Colony  under 
the  King  was  hampered  by  his  veto  of  Colonial  legislation.  Only 
for  one  brief  space,  during  the  Revolution  and  until  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  L^nited  States,  did  Virginia  actually  enjoy 
political  independence.  After  the  adoption  of  that  Constitution  we 
were  limited  by  its  provisions,  and  the  Union,  which  Virginia  had 
done  so  much  to  found  and  endow,  turned  on  her  later  and  tore  her 
to  pieces. 

The  two  races  occupying  the  same  territory  dwell  together  in  pro- 
found peace,  and  good  will  exists  mutually  between  them.  But  the 
negroes  constitute  a  distinct  and  separate  class,  and  are  dealt  with 
in  different  ways  in  several  highly  important  particulars. 

For  many  years  the  law  defined  a  negro  as  any  person  having  one- 
fourth  or  more  of  African  blood.  The  Code  of  i860,  said  that: 
"Every  person  who  has  one-fourth  part  or  more  of  negro  blood 
shall  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  and  the  word  'negro'  in  any  other  section 
of  this  or  in  any  future  statute,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  mulatto 
as  well  as  negro". '"^ 

Then,  in  19 10,  the  rule  was  made  much  more  strict,  and  defined 
a  "colored  person",  that  is,  a  negro,  to  be  any  person  who  had  one- 

'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Slavery. 

'  Virginia's  Attitude  towards  Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  7. 

^  Code  of  Virginia;  i860,  p.  510. 
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sixteenth  or  more  of  negro  blood,  and  every  person  not  a  colored 
person  having  one-fourth  or  more  of  Indian  blood  shall  be  deemed 
an  Indian.^  Thus,  if  any  of  a  person's  great-great-grandparents, 
that  is,  one  of  the  fourth  generation  back,  were  a  negro,  the  descend- 
ant was  then  classed  as  a  negro,  although  he  might  be  fifteen-six- 
teenths white. 

The  Legislature  of  1930,  carried  this  line  of  thought  to  its  limit. 
It  enacted  that :  "Every  person  in  whom  there  is  ascertainable  any 
negro  blood  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  l)e  a  colored  person,  and 
every  person  not  a  colored  person  having  one-fourth  or  more  of 
.American  Indian  blood  shall  be  deemed  an  American  Indian ;  ex- 
cept that  members  of  Indian  tribes  living  on  reservations  allotted 
them  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  having  one-fourth  or  more 
of  Indian  blood  and  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  negro  blood  shall  be 
deemed  tribal  Indians  so  long  as  they  are  domiciled  on  said  reserva- 
tions".^ 

That  is  to  say,  the  very  least  trace  of  negro  blood  makes  anybody 
a  negro,  either  a  white  person  or  an  Indian.  But  if  the  Indian  keep 
on  the  reservation,  he  may  be  still  classed  an  Indian  if  he  have  no 
more  than  one-thirt3^-second  of  negro  blood,  and  as  much  as  one- 
fourth  Indian  blood.  But  if  he  get  off  the  reservation,  and  have  any 
trace  of  negro  blood,  he  is  a  negro.  And  he  is  a  negro  even  if  he 
stay  on  the  reservation,  if  he  have  as  much  as  one-sixteenth  negro 
blood,  or  less  than  one-fourth  Indian. 

Thus  a  person  must  be  either  a  white  person,  an  Indian,  or  a  ne- 
gro. He  cannot  be  white  and  colored,  nor  a  negro  and  an  Indian, 
nor  white  and  Indian.  If  any  Indian  have  any  negro  blood  he  is  a 
negro,  with  the  slight  qualification  giving  Indians  a  chance  of  still 
being  classified  as  such  if  they  stay  on  the  reservations,  when  other- 
wise they  would  be  classed  as  negroes.  While  one  drop  of  negro 
blood  makes  anybody  a  negro,  it  takes  one-fourth  Indian  blood  to 
make  anybody  an  Indian.  To  be  a  white  person  one  has  to  be  one 
hundred  per  cent  white. 

Marriages  between  white  and  colored  persons,  are  void  without 
the  necessity  of  any  decree  of  divorce,  or  other  legal  process  f  and 
the  act  itself  is  made  a  felony  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary from  two  to  five  years. ^  Going  out  of  the  State  and  having 
the  ceremony  performed  in  another  State  where  such  a  marriage  is 

'  Code  of  Virginia,  1919,  Sec.  67. 
"Acts  of  Assembly,  1930,  pp.  96-97. 
^  Code  of  Virginia,  1919,  Sec.  5087. 
*  Same,  Sec.  4546. 
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legal,  does  not  help  the  matter  if  the  parties  should  return  to  Vir- 
ginia. They  would  be  punished  just  the  same.^ 

The  principle  here  involved  has  recently  been  carried  even 
further  than  this.  In  1924,  it  was  enacted  that:  "It  shall  hereafter 
be  unlawful  for  any  white  person  in  this  State  to  marry  any  save 
a  white  person,  or  a  person  with  no  other  mixture  of  blood  than 
white  and  American  Indian.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the  term 
'white  person'  shall  apply  only  to  the  person  who  has  no  trace  what- 
soever of  any  blood  other  than  Caucasian ;  but  the  persons  who  have 
one-sixteenth  or  less  of  the  blood  of  the  American  Indian  and  have 
no  other  non-Caucasic  blood  shall  be  deemed  to  be  white  persons. 
All  laws  heretofore  passed  and  now  in  effect  regarding  the  intermar- 
riage of  white  and  colored  persons  all  apply  to  marriages  prohib- 
ited by  this  Act".- 

The  limited  exception  as  to  the  American  Indian  was  made  to  in- 
clude the  descendants  of  Pocahontas  as  white  people,  several  of  our 
most  prominent  families  claiming  her  as  an  ancestress. 

Separate  accommodations  have  to  be  provided  for  white  and  col- 
ored passengers,  on  trains^  and  boats/  and  they  have  to  occupv  the 
rear  seats  in  the  street-cars,  and  in  the  motor-buses.'' 

Their  property  too  is  listed  for  taxation  in  separate  books  from 
that  of  the  white  people.^  but  the  rate  of  taxes  on  it  is  the  same. 

Separate  Public  Schools  are  provided  for  them.'  Segregation  of 
the  two  races  in  cities  and  towns  is  provided  for,  different  portions 
of  the  town  being  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  race.^  This  idea  has 
been  adopted  also  by  the  land  companies,  many  of  which  provide 
against  the  accjuisition  of  title  to  any  of  their  lots  by  colored  persons. 
Persons  of  African  descent,  and  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  on  the 
property,  are  very  generally  prohibited.  When  colored  people  come, 
the  white  people  go;  and  the  value  of  the  property  is  depreciated. 

'  Same,  Sees.  4540;  5089. 

'  An  enactment  known  as  the  Racial  Integrity  Act.  Acts  of  Assembly,  Virginia, 
1924,  p.  534. 
^  Code  of  Virginia,  1919,  Sees.  3962;  3967. 

*  Same,  Sec.  4022. 

^  Same,  Sees.  3978  and  Seq.  Acts  of  Assembly,  Virginia,  1930,  p.  343. 

®  Same,  Sec.  2279. 

'Code  of  Virginia,  1919,  Sec.  719.  The  Constitution  of  Virginia  provides  that: 
"White  and  colored  children  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school."  Sec.  140. 
This  includes  private  schools  as  well  as  public. 

*  Same,  Sees.  3043  to  3053.  But  Virginia's  views  and  wishes  on  this  subject  have 
been  paralyzed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Buchanan  vs. 
Warley,  245  United  States  Reports,  p.  60,  holding  a  segregation  ordinance  of  the 
City  of  Louisville,  Kentuckj-,  unconstitutional. 
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In  all  public  places,  theatres,  and  the  like,  this  same  separation  is 
made.^ 

Fraternal  beneficiary  associations  are  not  permitted  to  have  white 
and  colored  members;  nor  officers  of  one  race,  and  members  of  the 
other.- 

But  very  few  negroes  now  vote  in  this  State.  The  modest  require- 
ments of  being  able  to  read  and  write  and  paying  a  poll-tax  of  one 
dollar  and  a  half  suffice  to  make  them  exclude  themselves  from  the 
ballot-box. 

All  of  the  negroes  are  Republicans,  and  the  Democrats  make  no 
effort  to  convert  them  from  the  error  of  their  way. 

They  are  employed  in  all  the  various  forms  of  manual  labor,  on 
the  farms,  and  in  domestic  service.  A  few  here  and  there  aim  higher, 
and  are  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers  and  so  on. 

While  their  different  circumstances  and  occupations  appear  some- 
times to  make  distinctions  among  themselves,  as  a  whole  they  receive 
no  social  recognition  from  the  white  people.  No  white  persons  asso- 
ciate with  colored  people,  but  this  does  not  hinder  in  any  way  con- 
stant contact  with  them  in  all  the  various  ways  required  for  the 
transaction  of  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  on  these  terms  that  the  Caucasians,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
white  people  of  this  State  are  content  to  dwell  in  peace  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  negro  slaves  brought  to  Virginia.^ 

We  have  not  written  all  this  because  we  have  any  admiration  for 
slavery,  nor  the  least  desire  to  see  it  reestablished.  It  all  passed  away 
before  our  time,  and  we  only  know^  about  it  as  a  matter  of  the  past. 
But  we  have  written  it  to  present  the  great  historical  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery,  so  that  what  took  place  here  could  be  properly  ap- 
praised in  comparison  with  slavery  elsewhere  and  in  other  eras. 

Slavery  was  a  world-wide  institution,  going  back  to  the  dawn  of 
history,  and  probably  long  before  it.  It  was  like  a  great  tree  which 
covered  the  earth,  one  branch  of  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  reached 
to,  and  spread  out  over,  the  country  in  which  we  now  live. 

It  was  thus  nothing  new,  nor  an  institution  at  all  peculiar  to  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  States  of  America  in  which  it  took  root  and  flour- 
ished. Compared  to  the  rules  which  applied  to  it  in  other  countries 
and  at  other  times,  slaxery  here  presented  itself  in  one  of  its  mildest 
forms.    And  the  difference  between  the  masters  and  the  slaves,  rep- 

'  Acts  of  Assembly,  Virginia,  1926,  p.  945. 

'  Same,  p.  853. 

^  Constilution  of  Virginia,  1902,  Sec.  20. 
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resenting-  civilization  on  the  one  hand,  and  original  barbarism  on 
the  other,  made  it  different  in  kind  from  cases  where  highly  culti- 
vated people  were  enslaved  by  others  no  more  civilized  than  them- 
selves. 


WAR  DANCE  BY  TORCHLIGHT. 

Performed  by  the  African  Tribe  at  Nal-i-e-le,  in  the  presence  of  Liv- 
ingstone, in  honor  of  a  visiting  Chief. 

"The  dance,  which  constituted  their  principal  entertainment,  was 
indeed  a  strange  and  grotesque  performance,  admirably  appropriate  to 
a  mad-house. 

"The  nearly  naked  men,  standing  in  a  circle,  brandish  their  clubs  and 
battle-axes,  while  they  stamp  first  the  right  then  the  left  foot,  all  mov- 
ing together  in  this  artistic  performance ;  while  their  wild  and  indescrib- 
able contortions  of  countenance  and  body  conspired,  with  the  intermi- 
nable and  demoniacal  laughter,  to  drive  one  almost  crazy  with  perplexity 
and  confusion. 

"The  heart  of  the  missionary  had  endured  a  great  trial  during  the 
nine  weeks  of  this  journey.  How  helplessly  he  looked  up  to  the  great 
Master  out  of  the  midst  of  these  poor  degraded  masses  ! 

"Their  dancing,  roaring,  singing,  jesting,  grumbling,  fighting  and 
murdering  were  the  wild  expressions  of  their  degradation,  and  they  rang 
in  his  ears  continually  like  the  cry  of  the  lost,  like  an  unconscious  prayer 
for  help".^ 

^  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Livingstone,  by  Chambliss,  pp.  115-116. 


CHAPTER  LX 

SOME   ARRIVALS,  ETC.,   DURING    1619   AND    1620 

THE  results  of  the  effort  at  colonization  for  the  year  1619  are 
thus  summed  up :  "There  went  this  year  by  the  Company's  rec- 
ords, eleven  ships  and  12 16  persons  to  be  thus  disposed  of :  Tenants 
for  Governor's  land  four  score,  besides  fifty  sent  the  former  spring; 
for  the  Company's  land  a  hundred  and  thirty;  for  the  College  a  hun- 
dred ;  for  the  Glebe  land  fifty ;  young  women  to  make  wives  ninety ; 
servants  for  public  service  fifty;  and  fifty  more  whose  labors  were 
to  bring  up  thirty  of  the  infidels'  children;  the  rest  were  sent  to  priv- 
ate plantations."  ^ 

The  record  of  the  Company's  activity  this  year  was,  therefore,  an 
average  of  about  a  ship  each  month,  having  on  board  100  settlers. 
and  its  annual  expenditures,  were  estimated  at  between  £4000  and 
£5000.- 

Another  of  the  early  prominent  settlers,  was  John  Gookin.  We. 
have  these  two  references  to  him:  "The  22nd  of  November,  1620, 
arrived  Master  Gookin  out  of  Ireland,  with  fifty  men  of  his  own, 
and  thirty  passengers,  exceedingly  well  furnished  with  all  sorts  of 
provision  and  cattle,  and  planted  himself  at  Nupors  Newes."  ^ 

After  1622,  on  account  of  the  massacre,  the  order  was  given  to 
concentrate  for  defence,  and  fortify  Jamestown.  This  was  generally 
done.  "Only  Master  Gookins  at  Nuports-news  would  not  obey  the 
Commander's  command  in  that,  though  he  has  scarce  five  and  thirty 
of  all  sorts  with  him,  yet  he  thought  himself  sufficient  against  what 
could  happen,  and  so  did  to  his  great  credit  and  the  content  of  his 
Adventurers."  ^ 

The  love  of  the  Pa-taw-o-mecks  for  the  English  was  probably  not 
much  increased  by  having  eight  hundred  bushels  of  corn  taken  from 
them  "perforce"  in  December  1620,  by  Captain  Ward,  who  had  gone 
there  to  trade  with  them  at  the  invitation  of  their  King,  Ja-pa-zous, 

'  Smith's  History  o£  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  40. 

^  Campbell's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  144. 

'  Newport  News. 

*  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  pp.  60,  76. 
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who  punished  them  in  this  way  for  deahng"  falsely  with  him,  as  he 
alleged. 

We  have  heard  of  criminals  being  transported  to  Virginia.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  criminal  law  of  that  day,  the  common 
law  of  England,  was  very  severe,  punishing  often  with  death  of- 
fences we  now  punish  much  more  mildly. 

It  was  in  furtherance  of  mitigating  the  harshness  of  these  laws  in 
some  cases,  that  a  few  of  these  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  or  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  and  allowed  to  be  transported  by  them  to  Virginia, 
where  they  could  start  life  again. 

During  the  years  1613  to  1624,  we  find  from  the  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  in  these  twelve  years,  fourteen  only  were  so  trans- 
ported.^ 

One  of  these  was  a  man  who  was  in  jail  in  London,  for  stealing 
a  horse.  But  the  Council  recorded  the  fact  that  "it  being  doubtful 
upon  the  evidence  whether  the  horse  w^as  stolen  or  not",  he  was  al- 
lowed to  be  transported  into  X^irginia  or  the  Bermudas,"  to  which  lat- 
ter place  several  of  the  others  may  also  have  been  carried. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  but  few  were  so  transported,  and  of  these 
probably  the  greater  number  were  for  minor  offences. 

Turning  now  to  an  important  action  on  the  part  of  the  Company 
in  England,  taken  on  June  28th,  1620,  it  is  recorded  on  that  day, 
that :  "Upon  notice  from  Sir  George  Yeardley,  that  the  Councilors 
in  Virginia  must  needs  be  supplied,  the  Court  hath  now  chosen  Mr. 
Thorp,  Mr.  Nuse,  Mr.  Pountis,  Mr.  Tracy,  Mr.  David  Middleton, 
and  Mr.  Bluett,  to  be  of  the  Council  of  Estate  in  Virginia.^  And, 
later  that  same  day,  Mr.  Harwood,  the  Chief  of  Martin's  Hundred, 
was  added. ^ 

Captain  George  Thorp  had  come  to  Virginia  in  March  1620.  He 
had  been  a  gentleman  of  the  King's  privy  chamber,  and  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  for  Portsmouth,  in  1614.  He  was  now  manager  of 
the  college  lands,  and  much  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Captain  Thomas  Newse  was  deputy  for  the  Company's  land,  and 
had  come  to  Virginia  in  the  winter  of  1 620-1 621. 

John  Pountis  was  Vice  Admiral  of  Virginia.    The  Company  had 

^  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  12,  13,  19,  22,  56. 

'  Same,  p.  56. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  379. 

*  Same,  Vol.  i,  p.  383,  479. 
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a  high  opinion  of  his  "sufficiency,  integrity,  and  industry."  Sev- 
eral of  the  maids  sent  over  for  wives  were  especially  entrusted  to 
him. 

William  Tracy  sailed  from  Bristol,  in  September,  1620,  with  the 
supply  for  Berkley  Hundred. 

Of  David  Middleton  little  else  seems  to  be  known,  as  is  the  case 
also  of  Mr.  Bluett. 

Captain  Edward  Harwood  was  a  Captain,  and  afterwards  a  Col- 
onel, in  the  Low  Countries ;  was  knighted,  and  later  slain  in  the  siege 
of  Maastricht,  in  1632.^ 

In  November,  16 19,  there  were  900  people  in  Virginia.^ 
In  March,  1620,  there  were  887.^ 

^  For  short  biographies  of  most  of  those,  see  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United 
States. 
^Brown's  First  Repubhc  in  America,  p.  612. 
'  Same,  p.  375. 


CHAPTER  LXI 
SOME    CONTEMPORARY    EVENTS,    1619 

IX  France,  Louis  XIII.,  through  the  intervention  of  Richelieu,  is 
reconciled  with  his  mother,  ^larie  de'  ^Medici.    The  Queen  had 
escaped  from  the  great  royal  Palace  at  Blois,  assisted  by  the  Duke 
d'Epernon.    The  quarrel  between  them  had  nearly  led  to  civil  war. 
The  Duke  de  Conde  is  liberated. 

In  Germany,  the  Emperor  ^^latthias  dies  on  !March  20th,  and  his 
cousin  Ferdinand  XL,  a  great  Catholic,  is  elected  Emperor  at  Franc- 
fort. 

The  Bohemians  reject  Ferdinand  for  their  king,  and  elect  instead. 
Frederick  \\,  Elector  Palatine,  the  husband  of  Princess  Elizabeth. 
the  daughter  of  James  I. 

Johann  Kepler,  a  celebrated  German  astronomer,  at  the  time  a 
professor  at  Linz,  discovers  the  true  laws  of  planetary  motions. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  is  now  in  progress,  and  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary are  invaded  by  Prince  Bethlen  Gabor,  of  Transylvania,  a  for- 
midable enemy  of  Austria  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
was  on  him  that  Frederick  \'..  mainly  relied  in  his  assumption  of 
the  Bohemian  Crown. ^ 

The  new  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  is  besieged  in  X'ienna  by  the 
Bohemians,  and  reduced  to  great  extremity.  Troops  sent  by  the 
grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  relieve  him.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  head  of 
the  Catholic  League,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  espouse  his  cause. 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Protestant  province  in  which  is 
Berlin,  refuses  to  take  sides  in  the  great  struggle  now  developing. 

In  Holland,  the  great  John  of  Barne veldt  is  illegally  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted on  ;May  13th,  at  the  Hague;  and  Grotius  was  condemned  to 
life  imprisonment. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  contemplate  these  acts  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  that  other  great  man  who  became  their  enemy.  Maurice. 
Prince  of  Orange. 

^  Schiller's  Historj'  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  London.  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
York  St.,  Covent  Garden,  1891,  p.  68. 
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Ambassadors  from  Japan  arrive  at  the  Court  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  to 
do  him  homage  as  the  head  of  the  Christian  rehgion.  which  their 
masters  had  embraced  under  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

Jacatra,  now  Batavia,  the  great  commercial  seaport  of  the  East 
Indies,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  is  taken  and  fortified  by  the 
Dutch.   They  renamed  it  after  an  island  in  Holland. 

In  England,  James  refuses  to  assist  his  son-in-law,  the  new  King 
of  Bohemia,  or  even  to  acknowledge  his  title.    But  he  is  recogfnized 


A  SCENE  IN  VENICE. 

by  the  Venetians,  who  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  United  Provinces,  in  order  to  check  the  power  of  Austria. 

Death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of  James  I. 

Dr.  William  Harvey,  a  celebrated  English  physician,  discovers 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  was  at  the  time  physician  extraordi- 
nary to  James  I. 

On  August  9th,  there  passed  away  that  striking  and  commanding 
personage  who  had  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  Colony — Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  died  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  command  of  a  fleet  whose  object  was  to  further  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land with  the  Chinese.^ 

'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  873. 


CHAPTER  LXII 

WHY  SIR  EDWIN  SANDS  WAS   NOT   REELECTED, 

1620 

ARTHUR  WOODNORTH  tells  us  about  this.  He  says : 
"Meanwhile  the  care  and  circumspection  of  the  now  Governor^ 
drew  all  sorts  of  experienced  persons  of  other  nations,  as  mineral 
men  from  Germany,  vignerons  from  France,  etc.,  to  present  them- 
selves, who  were  in  numbers  entertained  to  assist  the  industry  of  the 
Planters,  which  with  many  other  concurrent  circumstances  of  en- 
couragement appeared  in  one  year's  time  advantageous  to  the  design 
beyond  expectation,  as  by  Sir  E.  Sands'  account  of  his  transactions 
was  made  manifest  unto  hundreds  of  Lords  and  gentlemen  assembled 
at  their  Quarter  Court  in  Easter  term,  the  time  of  the  new  election 
of  the  Treasurer  or  Governor. 

"At  which  time,  when  the  Court  prepared  to  make  a  new  election, 
most  intending  to  choose  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  for  another  year,  Mr. 
Robert  Kirkham,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Signet,^  with  Mr.  Alder- 
man Hammersley,  presented  themselves  as  Messengers  from  King 
James,  congratulating  the  hopeful  progress  of  the  Virginia  Planta- 
tion, but  withal  professing  his  Majesty's  great  care,  where  so  many 
of  his  subjects  were  concerned.  And,  therefore,  the  country  being  so 
remote,  and  wherein  the  greatest  merchants  might  be  most  knowing 
through  their  experience  and  interest,  his  Majesty  recommended  six 
persons,  whereof  he  expected  one  should  be  that  day  chosen  their 
Governor. 

"Which  struck  a  silence  into  the  whole  Court  for  a  time,  but  in  con- 
clusion declared,  as  believed,  by  Will.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Henry  Earl 
of  Southampton,  and  others,  to  be  against  the  Company's  just  free- 
dom of  election  granted  by  Letters  Patents,  and  caused  by  some  mis- 
information given  the  King,  whereof  they  would  speak  with  him. 

"In  the  meantime  an  order  was  entered  for  continuance  of  that 
Quarter  Court,  on  a  day  the  week  after. 

"The  same  Court  again  assembled,  and  those  Lords  desired  a  pre- 
parative meeting  of  the  Council  for  Virginia,  where  it  was  freely 

^  Sir  Edwin  Sands. 

'  The  signet  office,  where  Royal  Grants  were  authenticated  by  a  seal  of  that 
office,  before  having  the  privy  seal  attached  to  them. 
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recounted  how  King  James  remained  obstinately  excepting  against' 
the  person  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  declaring  him  his  greatest  enemy, 
and  that  he  could  hardly  think  well  of  whomsoever  was  his  friend, 
and  all  this  in  a  furious  passion,  returning  no  other  answer,  but 
choose  the  Devil,  if  you  will,  but  not  Sir  Edwin  Sands. 

"Hereupon  the  generality  of  the  Company  being  in  the  height  of 
discontent,  and  the  Lords  and  others  of  the  more  timorous  nature 
in  trouble  how  to  proceed  in  the  presence  of  a  very  considerable 
assembly  in  a  cause  so  lately  raised  to  such  expectation,  which  now 
they  could  not  but  account  lost  by  this  discouragement. 

"Sir  John  Danvers  entreated  some  private  conference  with  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  a  most  cordial  stickler  for  this  Plantation, 
and  asked,  whether  his  Lordship  would  be  pleased  to  own  the  place, - 
if  the  Company  chose  him  Treasurer,  whilst  they  should  not  fail  by 
all  means  to  free  him  from  the  pains  and  trouble  by  nominating  such 
a  Deputy  as  would  please  his  Lordship  and  the  whole  Company,  in 
prosecuting  still  those  ways  which  might  give  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  undertakers. 

"That  most  noble  Lord's  answer  was,  'I  know  the  King  will  be 
angry  at  it,  but  so  the  expectation  of  this  pious  and  glorious  work 
may  be  encouraged,  let  them  do  with  me  what  they  please.' 

"And  accordingly  the  Council  and  Company  in  a  fair  way  chose 
the  Earl  Treasurer,  and  Sir  E.  Sands  Deputy,  with  such  other  coin- 
cident officers  for  propagating  the  work  intended,  as  was  generally 
acceptable  and  applauded  by  all  good  men."  ^ 

Woodnorth  was  inaccurate  in  saying  that  Sir  Edwin  Sands  was 
elected  the  Deputy  Treasurer.  The  records  of  the  Company  state 
that  Mr.  John  Ferrar  was  then  chosen  deputy,  but  Sir  Edwin  Sands 
was  chosen  one  of  the  auditors,  together  with  Sir  John  Danvers, 
Mr.  Wroth  and  others. 

Sir  Edwin  generously  stated  "that  though  he  had  been  head  he 
would  be  contented  to  be  the  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  IMantation."  ^ 

The  King  told  the  Company  that  "it  would  be  pleasing  to  him  if 
they  made  choice  of  such  a  one  as  might  at  all  times  and  occasions 
have  free  access  unto  his  royal  person"'.  As  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  April  30th,  1619,  South- 
ampton enjoyed  this  privilege. 

'  Objecting  to. 

^  Accept  the  office. 

'A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  pp.  7-8.   Copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Library  of  Congress  Edition,  Vol.  i,  pp. 
384-385- 
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So  passed  out  from  the  highest  office  of  the  Company  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  England,  whose  heart  was  set  on  the  development  of 
the  great  plans,  governmental  and  social,  which  he  cherished  for  Vir- 
ginia.  But  he  had  a  worthy  successor. 


PART  III 

The  Administration  of  Henry  Wriothesley 

Earl  of  Southampton,  June  28th,  1620, 

TO  June  26th,  1624,  when  the  Company 

was  overthrown  by  James  I. 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

CONDITION  OF  THE  COLONY,  1620 

AX  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Colony  in  1620,  is  given  in  a 
letter  from  Master  Dermer,  preserved  by  Purchas.    He  says : 

"Now  touching  the  present  estate  of  our  Colony  in  that  country, 
we  have  thought  it  not  unfit  thus  much  briefly  to  declare.  There  have 
been  sent  thither  this  last  year,  and  are  now  presently  in  going, 
twelve  hundred  persons  and  upward,  as  particularly  appeareth  in  the 
note  above  specified.  And  there  are  near  one  thousand  more  remain- 
ing of  those  that  were  gone  before. 

"The  men  lately  sent,  have  been  most  of  them  choice  men,  born 
and  bred  up  to  labor  and  industry.  Out  of  Devonshire,  about  an 
hundred  men,  brought  up  to  husbandry.  Out  of  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire,  about  one  hundred  and  ten;  and  out  of  Sussex,  about 
forty,  all  framed  to  iron-works ;  the  rest  dispersedly  out  of  divers 
Shires  of  the  Realm. 

"There  have  been  also  sundry  persons  of  good  qualities,  much 
commended  for  sufficiency,  industry  and  honesty,  provided  and  sent 
to  take  charge  and  government  of  those  people. 

"The  care  likewise  that  hath  been  taken  by  directions,  instructions. 
Charters  and  Commissions  to  reduce  the  people  and  affairs  in  Vir- 
ginia into  a  regular  course,  hath  been  such  and  so  great,  that  the 
Colony  beginneth  now  to  have  the  face  and  fashion  of  an  orderly 
State,  and  such  as  is  likely  to  grow  and  prosper. 

"The  people  are  all  di\'ided  into  several  Boroughs ;  each  man  hav- 
ing the  shares  of  land  due  to  him  set  out,  to  hold  and  enjoy  to  him 
and  his  heirs.  The  public  lands  for  the  Company  here,  for  the  Gov- 
ernor there,  for  the  College,  and  for  each  particular  Borough,  for 
the  Ministers  also,  and  for  divers  other  necessary  Officers,  are  like- 
wise laid  out  by  order  and  bounded. 

"The  particular  plantations  for  divers  private  Societies,^  are  set- 

'  Hundreds. 
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tied  in  their  seats,  being  allotted  to  their  content,  and  each  in  con- 
venient distance. 

"The  rigor  of  martial  law,  wherewith  before  they  were  governed, 
is  reduced  wuthin  the  limits  prescribed  by  his  Majesty;  and  the  laud- 
able form  of  justice  and  government  used  in  this  realm,  established, 
and  followed  as  near  as  may  be. 

"The  Governor  is  so  restrained  to  a  Council  joined  with  him,  that 
he  can  do  wrong  to  no  man,  who  may  not  have  speedy  remedy. 

"Each  Borough,  and  each  particular  Plantation,  partly  hath, 
partly  is  bound  to  have  in  short  timc,^  a  sufficient  Minister;  for 
whom  maintenance  is  ordained  to  each  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  value.  Which  orderly  proceeding  there,  by  direction  from 
hence,  hath  caused  the  Colony  now  at  length  to  settle  themselves  in 
a  firm  resolution  to  perpetuate  the  Plantation. 

"They  fall  to  building  of  houses,  each  for  his  own  private ;"  and 
the  generality  to  the  rearing  of  public  guesthouses,  for  entertaining 
of  new  men  upon  their  first  arrival.  They  fall  to  set  up  their  ploughs, 
to  the  planting  of  vineyards ;  to  the  pursuing  of  the  staple  commodi- 
ties furnished  and  commended  from  hence. 

"In  sum,  they  are  now  so  full  of  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  that  in 
a  late  General  Assembly,  they  have,  in  the  name  of  the  Colony,  pre- 
sented their  greatest  possible  thanks  to  the  Company,  for  the  care 
that  hath  been  taken  for  the  settling  of  the  Plantation. 

"Neither  is  it  to  be  omitted,  the  care  which  hath  been  had  here 
lately  at  home,  for  the  reducing  of  all  the  proceedings  and  affairs  of 
the  Company  to  an  orderly  course  of  good  government  and  justice. 
Wherein  to  begin  with  the  fountain  thereof,  his  Majesty's  authority 
and  pleasure,  there  hath  been  a  collection  made  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  same,  dispersed  in  his  Letters  Patents,  now  three  times  renew'ed ; 
as  also  out  of  other  instructions  proceeding  from  His  Majesty. 

"Out  of  both  which,  together  with  such  other  Orders  as,  author- 
ized by  his  Majesty,  the  Company  themselves  have  thought  necessary 
to  make,  hath  been  compiled  a  book  of  standing  Orders  and  Consti- 
tutions, approved  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  Company ; 
whereby,  both  the  Company  here,  and  the  Colony  in  Virginia,  have 
their  business  carried  regularly,  industriously,  and  justly,  every  man 
knowing  both  his  right  and  duty,  to  their  general  great  content,  and 
the  great  advancement  of  the  action. 

"And  whereas  the  Colony  likewise  have  been  often  suitors  in  ef- 

*  That  is  already  engaged,  or  contracted  for. 
'Use  and  ownership. 
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feet,  to  reduce  into  a  comj)endious  and  orderly  form  of  writing,  the 
laws  of  England  proper  for  the  use  of  that  Plantation,  with  addition 
of  such  other,  as  the  nature  of  the  place,  the  novelty  of  the  Colony, 
and  other  important  circumstances  should  necessarily  require ;  a 
course  is  likewise  taken  for  the  effecting  of  this  work;  yet  so  as  to 
submit  it  first  to  his  Majesty's  view  and  approbation;^  it  being  not 
fit  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  should  be  governed  by  any  other  laws, 
than  such  as  receive  the  influence  of  their  life  from  him."  ^ 

Woodnorth  says,  speaking  of  this  time: 

"The  public  asserting  of  those  rights  and  immunities  granted  un- 
der the  Great  Seal  of  England,^  much  raised  the  spirits  and  increased 
the  numbers  of  those  that  made  preparation  for  this  Plantation;  for 
within  the  following  year  there  were  about  fifty  Patents  granted  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  Company  to  several  persons  who  were  to  have 
lands  set  out  and  allotted  unto  them,  proportionable  to  the  numbers 
of  people  they  engaged  to  transplant  from  England. 

"The  least  number  so  contracted  for  in  any  one  Patent  was  a  hun- 
dred, some  five  hundred,  some  a  thousand,  and  divers  in  greater  pro- 
portions ;  and  these  patentees  were  not  the  meanest  in  honor,  virtue 
and  godHness."  * 

So  great  was  the  prosperity  of  the  Company  at  this  time,  money 
coming  in  freely  from  the  lotteries,  and  the  better  collection  of  sub- 
scriptions, that  Woodnorth  says  that  it  "seemed  almost  to  promise, 
as  well  as  to  invite,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  an  oppressing  into  a  more  free  government  establishing  in  Vir- 
gmia.    ^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Company  in  the  Quo  Warranto  proceeding,  was  the-taking  of  people 
from  England  and  carrying  them  to  Virginia,  which,  if  allowed  to 
go  on,  might  depopulate  the  Kingdom  of  England. 

Reports  made  by  Captain  John  Martin  and  Ensign  Thomas  Sav- 
age of  the  quantity  of  corn  to  be  had  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  due  to 

*  Though  independent  of  the  King,  the  Colony  yet  wanted  to  keep  in  his  favor- 
able regard  as  much  as  possible.  The  laws  would  be  more  respected  by  the 
Colonists  if  they  knew  they  were  approved  by  the  King. 

^  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1775-17/6;  Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
122-124. 

^  He  means  their  insistence  on  the  right  to  choose  their  own  Treasurer,  and  not 
be  dictated  to  by  the  King. 

*A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  8. 

°  Same,  pp.  8-9. 
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the  thriftiness  of  the  Indians  there,  led  to  the  estabHshment  by  Gov- 
ernor George  Yeardley  of  a  regular  trade  with  them  for  this  all  im- 
portant commodity.^ 

The  appeal  of  the  colonists  at  this  time,  therefore,  was  no  longer 
for  meal,  but  for  beads,  and  such  like  toys,  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
for  corn.^ 

In  March  of  this  year  there  were  887  persons  in  Virginia.^ 

The  trouble  Captain  Argall  had  given,  and  the  support  he  receivetl 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  again  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Colony. 
Warwick  was  determined  nothing  should  be  done  to  punish  Argall. 
Commissions  were  sent  over  here  by  the  Company  for  proceedings 
against  him.  Pory,  sympathetic  with  Warwick  and  Argall,  sent 
copies  of  the  proceedings  here  under  these  commissions  "under- 
hand," to  the  Earl.  Sir  George  Yeardley  intercepted  them.  This  in- 
furiated Warwick,  and  he  threatened  to  have  Captain  Yeardley  in- 
vestigated ;  that  he  would  have  his  revenge  on  him.  The  news  even 
reached  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  that  Warwick  would  come  over  in  per- 
son to  be  Governor  in  place  of  Yeardley,  all  of  which  so  worried  Sir 
George  as  to  make  him  a  sick  man,  and  prevented  him  from  properly 
attending  to  the  public  business.^ 

Warwick  also  sought  to  overthrow  the  restriction  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands  Company,  limiting  the  amount  of  land  any  one  person  could 
own,  and  got  Argall  into  that  Company  to  help  him.  He  and  his 
followers  finally-asked  for  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  Virginia,  which  ultimately  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the 
Company.  Warwick  and  Argall  therefore,  more  than  any  others,  are 
the  ones  who  brought  to  its  end  the  proprietary  government  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  420. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  423. 
'  Brown'9  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  375. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  404-405. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 
THE  SPANISH  ATTACK  OUR  VESSEL,   1620 

THE  following  account  of  a  fight  at  sea  between  two  Spanish 
vessels  attacking  one  going  to  Virginia,  is  preserved  by  Pur- 
chas : 

'TIaving  taken  our  journey  toward  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of 
February  last  past,  in  a  ship  called  the  Black  Hodge, ^  her  burden  one 
hundred  and  sixty  tons,  manned  only  with  eight  iron  pieces,-  and  a 
poor  falcon,^  we  soon  over-passed  both  the  tedious  endurances  and 
fearful  dangers  of  such  a  voyage,  and  came  at  last  by  the  fourteenth 
of  March  under  thirteen  and  a  half  latitude."*  within  twenty  leagues 
of  Matalina. 

"Falling  with  INIevis  by  the  twentieth  of  March,  and  compassing 
the  furthest  point  to  stand  in  the  handsomer  with  the  shore,  we  per- 
ceived two  tall  ships  at  anchor  right  over  against  the  watering-place, 
with  their  top-sails  loose,  and  their  boats  going  ashore  for  their  men. 

"At  first  we  supposed  them  Hollanders,  in  respect  of  their  build- 
ing.^ and  the  Hollanders'  colors  borne  by  their  Admiral  ^  in  the 
main-top,  the  vice  Admiral  having  his  fore-top  mast  down,  and  no 
colors  displayed,  which  increased  our  former  opinion,  adding  withal 
that  it  must  needs  be  prize,  or  some  other  ship  subject  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  fight. 

"But  driven  by  necessity  of  water,  and  willing  to  refresh  ourselves 
ashore,  we  trimmed  '  our  ship,  and  came  to  anchor  fairly  by  them, 
sending  our  boat  in  friendly  manner  to  hail  them,  both  unprovided 
and  unarmed,  which  returned  with  certificate,  that  they  were  Span- 
iards. 

"Wherein  not  fully  satisfied,  by  reasons  of  our  former  apprehen- 

^  Alexander  Brown  gives  the  name  of  this  ship  as  the  Margaret  and  John.  First 
Republic  in  America,  p.  415. 

^  The  contrast  is  with  brass  cannon. 

'  A  cannon  with  a  bore  of  two  and  a  half  inches,  carrying  a  shot  of  two  pounds 
weight. 

^  This  is  just  about  the  latitude  of  the  Barbadoes  Islands. 

'^The  shape  of  the  ships. 

"  Their  leading  ship. 

'  Balanced  the  ship  by  distributing  the  weight  of  the  cargo  so  that  the  vessel 
shall  sit  well  in  the  water, 
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sion  that  it  was  otherwise,  the  better  to  be  resolved,  we  sent  out  our 
boat  again,  as  well  to  be  assured  what  to  trust  unto,  as  to  gain  some 
time  to  prepare  our  ship,  and  trim  her  more  commodiously,  being 
pestered  with  goods  and  fardels^  between  the  decks,  and  altogether 
unprovided  for  any  fight,  either  offensive  or  defensive. 

"The  boat  approached  the  hindmost  ship,  which  I  call  the  vice  Ad- 
miral, and  hailed  her,  demanding  who  they  were.  But  instead  of  re- 
solving us,  she  commanded  them  to  come  aboard,  and  would  answer 
no  otherwise. 

"Whereupon  the  boat  rowed  from  them,  as  resolving  all  was  not 
well,  and  so  made  haste  unto  us  again,  yet  could  not  prevent  a  volley 
of  small  shot  pouring  very  dangerously  amongst  them,  insomuch 
that  they  had  their  clothes  shot  through,  their  oars  shivered,  and  the 
sides  battered  with  bullets.  Yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  neither  was  a  man 
hurt,  nor  any  thing  lost,  which,  as  if  they  had  had  notice  of  the  same 
escape,  rated  their  rage  so  much  the  more. 

"For,  by  that  time  the  boat  was  out  of  reach  of  their  small  shot, 
they  follow^ed  it  to  the  ship  with  great  ordnance.  And  when  they 
perceived  they  were  safely  come  aboard,  they  took  it  so  ill  that  they 
thundered  against  our  ship  with  the  sorer  rage  and  most  violent 
vollies,  which  we  could  not  answer,  having  no  piece  in  our  gunner- 
room,  nor  indeed  any  other  well  mounted  for  such  a  sea  fight. 

"By  this  time  their  vice  Admiral  heaved  up  her  anchor  to  her 
warp,^  and  laid  herself  to  windward,  if  either  we  should  pass  for- 
ward, or  anchor  short  again,  so  that  we  perceived  they  meant  to  as- 
sault us  on  all  hands.  For  she  let  fly  a  whole  broadside  upon  us,  and 
came  furiously  up  to  our  lee^  quarter  without  damage  or  resistance 
on  our  parts. 

"But  when  we  were  thus  terrified  and  threatened  by  them,  and 
thus  encumbered  and  disanimated  amongst  ourselves,  know'ing 
withal,  by  reason  of  our  ill  prepared  ordnance,  the  disadvantage  and 
hazard  to  be  boarded  at  anchor  by  two  good  ships  well  prepared  for 
spoil  and  ruin,  we  hoisted  up  our  sails,  and  determined  to  set  for- 
ward, had  not  the  vice  Admiral  come  on  our  starboard  ^  side,  and 
beat  upon  us  so  hardly,  that  w'e  fell  to  our  business,  and  answered 
their  unkindness  accordingly  with  many  fair^  shot,  which  proved 

^  Bundles. 

''  A  rope  used  in  towing  or  moving  a  ship  by  attachment  to  something  fixed ; 
a  towing-line. 

^  The  direction  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

*  That  side  of  a  vessel  which  is  on  the  right  hand  when  one  faces  the  bow. 

"  Large. 
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most  effectual,  especially  from  a  demi-culverin/  which  at  last  shot  her 
between  wind  and  water,"  so  that  she  was  compelled  from  us,  and 
bare  off  to  sea,  leaving  her  Admiral  only  single  with  us,  who  at  last 
came  fairly  in  our  quarter"*  to  wind-ward,'*  taking  in  her  Holland  flag 
and  advanced  her  Spanish  colors,  and  so  hailed  us. 

"We  quietly  and  quickly  answered  both  what  we  were,  and  whi- 
ther we  were  bound,  discovering  the  efTect^  of  our  commission  and 
relating  the  cause  of  our  tarrying  there  for  water,  neither  purpos- 
ing to  annoy  any  subject  of  the  King  of  Spain's,  nor  by  way  of 
affront  to  brave  either  Merchant*^  or  Man  of  War. 

"Then  she  charged  us  to  strike  our  sails^  for  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  vail  the  bonnet  '"*  according  to  the  prerogative  they  had  in  those 
seas. 

"We  replied  with  enlarging  the  particulars  of  the  league  between 
the  King,  our  Master,  and  their  King,  adding  withal,  that  as  we  in- 
tended no  ill,  we  would  take  no  wrong. 

"Whereupon  the  Master  left  the  poop,^  and  sequestered  himself 
from  such  open  conference ;  had  they  not  called  for  the  Captain 
again,  who  at  last  presented  himself,  till  they  commanded  him  to 
come  aboard  with  his  commission,  which  he  refused,  yet  wished 
them  to  send  their  boat  aboard,  and  then  they  should  see  it  most 
willingly. 

"But  instead  either  of  answering  us  further  with  kind  words,  or 
accepting  of  our  reply  in  good  part,  they  made  two  great  shot  at  us, 
and  poured  among  us  such  a  volley  of  small  shot,  before  we  could 
get  off  the  poop,  that  we  thanked  God  they  did  no  more  harm,  yet  we 
were  much  amazed  they  did  so  much. 

"Not  thus  content  they  waved  us  with  their  bright  swords,  and 
reviled  us  with  opprobrious  terms,  mis-terming  us  dogs,  and  invent- 
ing more  odious  names  against  us  than  we  could  imagine  that  Chris- 
tians durst  urge  one  another  withal. 

"x\t  last  they  laid  us  aboard,^*'  which  enforced  us  to  raise  up  our 

*  A  cannon  having  a  bore  of  4^  inches,  and  throwing  a  shot  weighing  glA  pounds. 
^  A  part  of  a  ship's  side  below  the  water  Hne,  but  which  is  brought  above  the 

water  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  or  the  movement  of  the  waves. 
^  In  proper  position  for  attack. 

*  On  the  side  toward  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

"  Extent,  or  scope  of  their  authority  from  the  Virginia  Company. 

''  Merchant  vessel. 

'  Lower  the  sails  suddenly. 

*  Salute  the  Spanish  ship  and  crew  by  taking  off  their  caps,  or  bonnets. 
"  The  high  rear  part  of  the  vessel. 

"*  Ran  along  side  of,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 
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mainsail,  and  to  give  the  word  to  our  small  shot/  which  all  this 
while  lay  close,  well  resolved  and  prepared.  But  suddenly  breaking- 
forth  we  plied  them  in  such  sort  that  we  made  them  give  back  and 
shrink  from  their  former  forwardness. 

"The  fight  continued  some  half-hour  in  our  quarter,-  and  accord- 
ing to  the  terror  of  such  encounters,  we  were  compast,  as  it  were,  in 
fire  and  smoke,  until  they  discovered  the  waist  of  our  ship  naked, '^ 
and  were  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  reciprocal  damage.  Where- 
upon they  bravely  ran  upon  our  side,  and  laid  us  aboard  look  to  loot/ 
hastening  with  pikes  and  swords  to  enter.  To  which  was  added  such 
fury  that,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented,  we  should  have  shrunk 
under  the  rage  of  a  barbarous  slaughter. 

"But  it  pleased  God  so  to  direct  our  Master  with  advice,  and  en- 
courage our  men  with  valor,  that  our  pikes  being  formerly"  placed 
under  our  half -deck,  and  certain  shot  ^  lying  close  for  that  purpose 
under  the  portals  of  the  ship/  encountered  them  so  bravely,  that 
their  fury  was  not  only  rebated,  but  their  hastiness  intercepted,  and 
the  whole  company  beaten  back,  especially  upon  the  windward  side, 
where  the  charge  was  hottest,  and  the  fight  bloodiest.  For  there  the 
throng  was  great,  and  men  had  work  enough  to  make  proof  of  their 
courages  and  fortunes.  Divers  of  our  men  were  hurt,  and  many  fell 
on  their  side. 

'Tn  the  end  they  were  violently  repulsed  by  us,  enforced  to  a  re- 
treat, until  they  were  reinforced  back  again  by  their  commanders, 
who  standing  upon  terms  of  honor,  as  being  ]\Ien  of  War,  and  de- 
signed for  that  purpose,  thought  it  an  indignity  to  be  so  affronted 
and  countermanded. 

"Which  caused  a  second  charge,  and  that  was  answered  with  a 
second  beating  back,  till  the  Captain  himself  grew  enraged,  as  not 
brooking  to  be  so  much  overmated,  and  constrained  them  to  come  on 
afresh,  which  they  did  so  efifectually,  that  questionless  it  had  wrought 
an  alteration,  if  the  God  that  tosseth  monarchies,  and  teareth  the 
mountains  in  his  fury,  had  not  taught  us  to  toss  our  pikes  with  pros- 
perous event  and  poured  out  a  sudden  volley  of  small  shot  upon 
them,  whereby  that  worthy  commander  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  a 

*  Those  who  used  the  fire-arms  and  pistols. 
^  Position  favorable  to  the  Virginians. 

'  The  central  part  unprotected. 

*  The  part  of  a  ship's  bow  where  the  sides  begin  to  curve  in  towards  the  stem. 
"  Previously,  with  this  object  in  view. 

'Those  using  the  small  arms. 

''  Port-holes  through  which  the  guns  were  fired. 
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pike,  and  many  of  his  soldiers  dropped  down  on  the  top  of  the 
hatches.^ 

"Presently  our  Master  took  advantage  of  their  discomfiture, 
though  with  some  commiseration  for  their  valiant  Captain  so  slain, 
that  he  not  only  plied  them  afresh  with  great  ordnance  but  had  more 
false  shot  under  the  pikes,  which  were  bestowed  to  good  purpose,  and 
amazed  our  enemies  with  the  suddenness. 

"Amongst  the  rest,  one  Lucas,  our  carpenter's  mate,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  who  perceived  a  way  how  to  annoy  them,  as  they  were 
thus  puzzled  and  in  a  confusion,  drew  out  a  minion^  which  he  nobly 
set  a  work  under  the  half  deck,^  till  at  the  last  he  brought  it  to  the 
doxe  of  the  half  deck,  and  there  bent  it  upon  them,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  when  it  was  fired,  the  cases,  full  of  stones  and  pieces  of  iron, 
fell  upon  them  like  hail  and  cleared  their  deck  in  such  a  sort  that  it 
slew  many.  And  in  short  time  we  saw  few  assailants,  but  only  such 
as  crept  from  place  to  place  very  covertly,  and  seemed  willing  to  ob- 
scure themselves  from  the  fury  of  our  shot,  which  now  was  thicker 
than  theirs.  For,  although,  as  far  as  we  may  commend  our  enemies, 
they  had  done  some  things  worthy  of  admiration,  yet,  either  wanting 
men  or  overtaken  with  the  unlooked  for  valour  of  our  company,  they 
now  began  to  shrink  and  gave  us  leave  to  be  wanton  with  our  ad- 
vantage. 

"Yet  were  our  great  ordnance  only  four  that  we  could  use  in  this 
fight,  but  it  should  seem  they  served  the  turn  as  well  as  four  times 
four.  For  they  shot  her  divers  times  between  wind  and  water,  and  so 
prevailed  that  at  last  we  saw  many  signs  of  their  willingness  to  leave 
us;  but,  by  reason  she  was  fast  in  a  slach^  of  our  cable,  which,  in 
haste  of  weighing  our  anchor  hung  loose,  she  could  not  be  divided 
nor  make  the  way  she  purposed  until  one  of  our  men  cut  it  with  an 
axe,  without  direction,^  and  was  slain  for  his  labor. 

"But  w4ien  she  perceived  she  was  loose,  after  she  had  been  aboard  ^ 
two  hours  and  a  half,  good  Lord  what  haste  she  made,  and  how 
quickly  were  we  divided,^  both  great  and  small  shot  playing  on  both 
sides,  which  lasted  until  the  remoteness  was  above  a  caliver^  shot. 

'  Openings  in  a  ship's  deck  giving  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 
"  A  small  cannon. 

^  The  after  part  of  the  deck  next  below  the  spar  deck,   (that  is  the  upper  deck 
of  those  which  extend  from  stem  to  stern)   and  forward  of  the  cabin  bulkhead. 
*  Probably  what  had  been  a  loose  portion,  or  slack  part  of  it. 
°  Orders  from  his  superior  officer. 
"  Side  by  side  with  the  Virginia  ship. 
'  The  vessels  getting  further  and  further  apart. 
^  A  hand  firearm,  lighter  than  a  musket,  and  fired  without  a  rest. 
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and  we  discovered  the  vice  Admiral  coming  to  her  assistance,  who 
began  afar  off  to  ply  us  with  great  shot  and  put  us  in  mind  we  had 
another  work  in  hand. 

"Whereupon  wc  manned  our  ship  anew,  separating  the  dead  and 
hurt  bodies  by  themselves  from  us,  and  were  so  encouraged  that  we 
waived  her,  and,  in  a  manner,  made  toward  her  to  fight  afresh. 

"For  when  we  perceived  that  the  Admiral  made  not  a  shot  more 
at  us,  we  verily  imagined,  that  either  she  was  preparing  herself  with 
a  new  supply,  or  wanted  men  to  make  her  serviceable,  or  resolved  to 
go  away  from  us,  considering  she  had  lost  her  Captain. 

"Yet,  loath  to  be  secure,  and  imagining  the  vice- Admiral  might 
come  and  board  us,  finding  us  play^  till  the  Admiral  did  make  her- 
self better  ready,  we  prepared  ourselves,  wondering  yet  that  she 
came  no  nearer  us  than  falcon"  shot,  wherewith  she  plied  us  still  on 
the  lee  side,^  until  at  last  she  received  another  payment  from  our 
demi-culverin,^  which  shot  her  through  and  made  her  bear  with  the 
shore  into  smooth  water,  where  she  remained  till  two  of  the  clock 
after  midnight;  and  so  we  had  time  to  reform  our  disorders  and 
make  ourselves  better  ready  for  the  next  day's  variety. 

"By  break  of  day  she  came  up  again  with  the  Admiral  with  her, 
as  if  they  determined  indeed  to  devour  us  at  once.  But  as  it  seemed 
it  was  but  a  bravado,  though  for  the  time  they  forsook  not  our  quar- 
ter within  musket-shot.  For  all  that  night  and  morning  they  were 
quiet  neighbors,  and  kept  us  company  without  any  great  annoyance, 
with  their  top-sails  down,  not  knowing,  as  it  should  seem,  what  to  do 
with  us,  or  else  suspecting  their  own  hurts  and  leaks,  they  durst  not 
trust  themselves  too  far  from  land  nor  to  the  fury  of  another  en- 
counter. 

"All  that  night  we  had  time  and  leisure  to  overlook  our  losses,  and 
prepare  for  them.  The  Admiral  made  show  of  an  encounter,  and 
we,  after  prayers  were  ended,  pro\'ided  to  fight  with  them.  But  sud- 
denly we  perceived  the  vice  Admiral  hang  astern,'"'  cutting  her  main- 
sail to  come  up  and  stirring  very  ill. 

"At  length  the  Admiral  shook  in  the  wind,*^  and  by  apparent  signs 

'  Keeping  us  engaged  in  fighting. 

"A  cannon  having  a  bore  of  21-2  inches  and  discharging  a  shot  of  2  pounds 
weight. 

^  The  quarter  toward  which  the  wind  blows,  as  opposed  to  that  from  which  it 
proceeds. 

■*  The  larger  cannon,  described  before. 

^  Linger  behind  the  other  vessel. 

*  The  sails  flapped,  due  to  alteration  of  her  course  and  the  breeze  not  filling  them 
as  before. 
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gave  us  notice  of  slacking  her  course,  whereby  we  might  run  ahead 
and  follow  the  seas  at  her  pleasure.  So  w^e  perceived  the  vice  Ad- 
miral with  all  her  sails  to  make  towards  an  island  called  Sana/ 
which  the  Admiral  either  took  notice  of,  as  knowing  the  danger  she 
was  in,  or  gave  directions  accordingly,  considering  there  w-as  no 
good  to  be  done  with  us,  for  presently  she  tacked  about  and  lost  us. 
bearing  toward  that  island  also. 

"We  lost  Doctor  Bohun,"  and  seven  other  were  slain  outright. 
Two  died  shortlv  after  of  their  wounds,  and  sixteen  were  shot 
through  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  body,  whose  wounds,  God  be 
thanked,  were  recured  and,  without  maim  or  further  impeachment  of 
health,  are  now  recovered  and  settled  in  Virginia,  according  to  our 
first  intended  purpose  and  commission. 

"I  reckon  not  such  as  are  hurt  with  pikes  and  other  offensive 
weapons,  because  there  was  no  danger  in  their  cures,  and  the  skilful 
surgeon  showed  his  art  and  good  speed  with  facility. 

"How  manv  they  lost  we  cannot  tell,  nor  what  men  of  name  were 
entertained  amongst  them,  only  I  am  sure  we  saw  many  lie  slain 
on  the  deck,  and  more  cast  overboard  in  the  fight,  besides  the  scup- 
pers^ ran  w^ith  blood,  and  the  very  sea  in  their  quarter  was  colored 
with  a  scarlet  hue,  and  looked  fearfully  upon  us  all. 

"The  burden  of  their  Admiral  was  three  hundred  tons,  having  two 
and  twenty  pieces^  of  brass,  and  all  provision  of  a  Man-of-War  in- 
deed. Their  vice  Admiral  three  hundred  tons,  and  sixteen  cast 
pieces,"  nor  much  inferior  to  her  for  trimming  and  correspondent 
equipage,^  and  both  to  outward  show  overmasterful  and  daring  for 
one  poor  merchant  and  passenger,'  being  but  a  hundred  and  sixty 
tons,  having  eight  iron  pieces  and  one  falcon,  over-laden  with  stuff 
and  wares,  encumbered  with  passengers,  toiled  with  a  storm,  tired 
with  a  long  voyage,  affrighted  with  wants,  and  every  way  insufficient 
to  answer  any  such  enemy. 

"For,  to  conclude  with  the  purpose  in  hand,  there  is  one  thing  most 

*  We  are  unable  to  locate  any  of  the  three  places  mentioned  in  this  narrative, 
Matalina,  Mevis  or  Sana.  They  were  all  probably  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
whose  names  have  been  changed. 

^  Lord  De  la  Warr's  physician,  at  Jamestown,  Lawrence  Bohun.  The  name  is 
an  old  and  honorable  one.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
was  Lord  High  Constable  of  England  by  inheritance  of  tenure  from  the  Bohuns. 

^  Openings  in  the  side  of  a  ship  at  the  level  of  the  deck,  or  slanting  from  it,  to 
allow  water  to  run  off;  also  the  gutter  or  channel  surrounding  the  deck,  and 
leading  to  such   openings. 

*  Cannon. 

^  Cast-iron  cannon. 

"  The  outfit  of  the  ship. 

'  Vessel,  understood. 
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remarkable  as  an  inducement  to  this  our  deliverance,  that  Captain 
Chester  embraced  Doctor  Bohun,  being  mortally  wounded,  and  thus 
recomforted  him,  saying,  'O  Doctor  Bohun,  what  a  disaster  is 
this.'  The  noble  Doctor,  no  whit  exanimated,^  replied:  'Fight  it 
out  brave  man,  the  cause  is  good,  and  Lord  recei\'e  my  soul."  "  " 

The  gallant  defense  of  this  ship  is  worthy  of  the  example  set  by 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  in  the  "Revenge."  Twenty-five  were  killed  on 
our  side.  One  merchantman  outfighting  two  Men-of-War  is  an 
achievement  well  worth  preserving. 

This  fight  is  noteworthy  in  another  respect.  \\'ith  the  threat  and 
fear  of  a  Spanish  attack  on  the  settlement,  and  on  the  vessels  plying 
to  and  from  England  for  its  relief  and  development,  forever  hang- 
ing over  it,  this  is  the  only  recorded  case  in  which  we  actually  came 
into  armed  conflict  with  the  Spaniards.  The  full  name  of  the  English 
commander  was  Captain  Anthony  Chester. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Bohun,  who  was  slain  in  this  fight,  had  studied  long 
among  the  learned  Physicians  of  the  Low  Countries.  Lie  had  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  land  for  the  transportation  of  three  hundred  per- 
sons. This  entitled  him  to  15,000  acres,  or  over  twenty-three  square 
miles  of  land.  He  was  also  appointed  the  Company's  Physician  Gen- 
eral of  the  Colony,  with  the  allowance  as  the  fees  of  that  office,  of 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  twenty  tenants  to  cultivate  it  for  him. 

He  accordingly  set  sail  with  a  bright  prospect  before  him,  but  was 
destined  never  to  see  Virginia. 

Dr.  Bohun  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Physician  General  by 
Dr.  John  Potts,  Master  of  Arts,  who  came  with  a  good  reputation 
for  skill  in  his  profession.^ 

*  Not  having  lost  his  spirits  or  courage. 

*  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Glasgow  Edition,   1906,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.   135-142. 
'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  516. 


CHAPTER  LXV 

LONDON  SENDS  CHILDREN 
TO  VIRGINIA. 
1620 

ON  January  31st,  1620,  at  Whitehall,  the  Privy  Council  adopted 
the  following  order : 

"\\'hereas  we  are  informed  that  the  City  of  London  hath,  by  an 
Act  of  Common  Council,  appointed  one  hundred  children  out  of  the 
multitudes  that  swarm  in  that  place,  to  be  sent  to  \Mrginia,  there  to 
be  bound  apprentices  for  certain  years,  with  very  beneficial  condi- 
tions for  them  afterwards ;  and  have  moreover  yielded  to  a  levy  of 
£500  for  the  apparelling  of  those  children,  and  towards  the  charge  of 
their  transportation ; 

"Wherein,  as  the  City  deserveth  thanks  and  commendations  for 
redeeming  so  many  poor  souls  from  misery  and  ruin,  and  putting 
them  in  a  condition  of  use  and  service  to  the  State : 

"So,  forasmuch  as  information  is  likewise  made,  that  among  that 
number  there  are  divers  unwilling  to  be  carried  thither ;  and  that  it 
is  conceived  that  both  the  City  wanteth^  authority  to  deliver,  and  the 
Virginia  Company  to  receive  and  carry  out.  these  persons  against 
their  wills,  we  have  thought  meet  for  the  better  furtherance  of  so 
good  a  work,  hereby  to  authorize  and  require,  as  well  such  of  the 
City  as  take  charge  of  that  service,  as  the  Virginia  Company,  or  any 
of  them,  to  deliver,  receive  and  transport  into  Virginia  all  and  every 
the  foresaid  children  as  shall  be  most  expedient. 

"And  if  any  of  them  shall  be  found  obstinate  to  resist  or  otherwise 
to  disobey  such  directions  as  shall  be  given  in  this  behalf,  we  do  like- 
wise hereby  authorize  such  as  shall  have  the  charge  of  this  service 
to  imprison,  punish  and  dispose  any  of  those  children  upon  any  dis- 
order by  them  or  any  of  them,  committed,  as  cause  shall  require. 

"And  so  to  ship  them  out  for  Virginia  with  as  much  expedition 
as  may  stand  with  convenience. 

"For  which  this  shall  be,  unto  all  persons  whom  the  same  may 
any  way  concern,  a  sufficient  warrant."  ^ 

^  Lacketh. 

'Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  28-29. 
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This  transaction,  beneficial  no  doubt  to  all  concerned,  yet  shows 
the  arbitrary  and  far  reaching  authority  of  the  Privy  Council.  Ad- 
mitting frankly  that  there  was  no  legal  justification  on  the  part  of  the 
City  or  the  Company,  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the  Privy  Council  steps 
in  and  passes  its  own  law  to  cover  and  justify  the  action. 

These  children  were  duly  gathered  in  and  sent  over.   The  one  hun- 
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FROM  A  CUT  IN  THE  SHIP's  VOYAGE  OF  ANTHONY  CHESTER  TO  VIRGINIA. 
UNDERTAKEN  IN  THE  YEAR   162O. 

dred  set  sail  in  the  Diana  in  January,  and  eighty  of  them  survived 
the  trip,  and  reached  Virginia.^ 

Besides  being  taken  care  of  by  the  Company,  and  educated  and 
brought  up  in  some  useful  trade,  each  of  these  children  was  to  re- 
ceive fifty  acres  of  land,  the  boys  when  they  were  twenty-one,  and 
the  girls  when  they  were  twenty-one,  or  at  their  marriages,  which- 
ever happened  first." 

*  Alexander  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  308. 
^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p,  305. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS, 
1620 

IN  France  the  Treaty  of  Angers  was  made  on  August  loth,  1620, 
between  Louis  XIII.  and  his  mother,  whose  forces  he  had  re- 
cently defeated  at  Ponts  de  Ce.  This  did  not  end  the  controversy 
between  them,  spoken  of  as  "the  civil  war  at  court."  but  it  weakened 
it.  and  postponed  further  conflict.^  Angers  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Anjou.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  Huguenot  wars.  Here  was 
the  castle  completed  by  St.  Louis,  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  its 
walls  fortified  with  seventeen  massive  towers. 

Rising  of  the  Huguenots  in  Beam  on  account  of  being  deprived  of 
their  exclusive  rights  as  Protestants.  Beam  is  the  province  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  France,  next  to  Spain.  It  passed  to  the  Albret 
(Navarre)  family,  in  1465.  Jean  d'  Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  (Henry  IV)  became  Queen  of  Navarre  in  1567,  and 
the  country  came  with  Flenry  IV.  to  be  a  part  of  France. 

Beam  was  the  name  given  to  the  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre, 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  part  south  of  these 
mountains  was  acquired  by  Spain  in  15 13.  Henry  IV.  was  often 
called  the  Bearnais  on  account  of  his  being  a  native  of  Bearn. 

Henry's  mother  had,  on  the  demand  of  the  Estates  of  Beam,  pro- 
claimed Calvinism  as  the  sole  religion  of  her  kingdom,  all  Catholic 
worship  was  forbidden,  religious  liberty  not  being  recognized,  and 
the  church  property  was  confiscated.  It  was  from  these  surroundings 
and  principles  that  Henry  received  his  strong  convictions  about 
Protestantism,  though,  to  gain  the  crown  of  France,  he  at  last  nomi- 
nally renounced  them. 

On  August  13th  of  this  year,  Louis  XIII.  put  an  end  to  the  Protes- 
tant exclusiveness  and  established  equal  religious  rights  here  for  the 
Catholics  ;^  and  the  country  was  formally  incorporated  into  the  king- 
dom of  France,  and  the  name  of  Navarre  has  faded  from  the  map.'^ 

^  Guizot's  History  of  France,  Vol.  4,  p.  23,  New  York,  John  B.  Allen,  Publisher, 
1885. 

^  Same,  Vol.  4,  pp.  23-24. 

^  The  region  is  now  called  Basses-Pyrenees,  but  some  maps  still  also  retain  the 
name  Bearn. 
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In  Switzerland  there  was  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
\^altelhne  Valley,  brought  about  by  Spanish  intrigues.  This  region, 
through  which  the  river  Adda  flows,  lies  to  the  east  of  Lake  Como, 
in  Lombardy,  now  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  On  the  night  of 
July  19th,  1620,  the  conspirators  poured  down  upon  the  little  town  of 
Tirano,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  they  rang  the  church  bells.  When 
the  Protestants  rushed  from  their  dwellings,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  alarm,  they  were  fallen  upon — instantly  overpowered,  and 
massacred,  one  and  all. 

They  then  proceeded  through  the  valley,  carrying  death  and  de- 
struction with  them/ 

The  Duke  of  Feria,  Spanish  Governor  of  Milan,  had  previously  oc- 
cupied this  valley  in  order  to  support  this  movement  which  was 
against  the  Protestant  government  of  the  Garrisons,  that  is,  of  the 
largest  and  easternmost  canton  of  Switzerland. 

Amboyna,  one  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  IMoluccas,  or  Spice  Is- 
lands, in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  extensive  group  of  islands 
lying  south  and  southeast  of  Asia,  is  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the 
Portuguese. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  marries  Marie  Eleanor,  Princess  of  Branden- 
burg. 

In  Germany  the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  developing  its  full  fur}-. 
Frederick  V.,  the  son-in-law  of  James  I.,  elected  King  of  Bohemia 
in  place  of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  rejected  by  them,  is  utterly  over- 
thrown by  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  supporting  the 
claims  of  Ferdinand  II.,  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,"  near 
Prague,  on  November  8th.  Frederick  not  only  lost  the  Crown  of 
Bohemia,  but  also  his  hereditary  right  as  Elector  Palatine ;  and 
Ferdinand's  troops  subjugate  Bohemia,  Johann  Tserclaes,  known  to 
fame  by  his  title  of  Count  of  Tilly,  being  in  command,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Catholic  League  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

Frederick  fled  with  his  family  to  Rhenen,  in  Holland,  leaving  all 
his  baggage  and  money  behind  him. 

The  Protestant  cause  was  ruined  in  Bohemia.^ 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  aids  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  in  his  w-ar 
in  Bohemia  against  Frederick  and  the  Protestants. 

*  Von  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  II,  p.  309. 

'Also  called  the  Battle  of  Weissburg,  and  the  Battle  of  Prague. 

^Van  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  11,  p.  308.    New  York  and  London 
Co-operative  Publication  Society,  1901. 

For  an  account  of  the  battle,  see  Schiller's  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
London,  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1891,  pp.  73-75. 
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A  Spanish  army  from  the  Netherlands,  under  the  marquis  of 
Spinola,  conquers  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  that  is,  Frederick  V's 
inherited  dominions. 

The  Duke  of  Assuna,  suspected  of  a  design  to  seize  the  sover- 
eignty of  Naples,  is  recalled  to  Spain,  and  replaced  by  the  Cardinal 
Borgia. 

Perukes  introduced  at  the  French  Court. 

Copper  money  introduced  into  England. 

The  broad  silk  woven  from  raw  silk. 

Birth  of  John  Evelyn. 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  December. 

The  origin  of  New  England,  or  the  beginning  of  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  Plymouth  Company,  is  thus  presented  in  the  records  of 
the  Privy  Council,  of  July  23rd,  1620: 

"A  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Knight,  his  Majesty's  Solicitor 
General. 

"Whereas  it  is  thought  fit  that  a  Patent  of  Incorporation  be 
granted  to  the  Adventurers  of  the  Northern  Colony  of  Virginia,  to 
contain  the  like  liberties,  privileges,  power,  authorities,  lands,  and 
all  other  things  within  their  limits,  vizt.  between  the  degrees  of  40 
and  48  as  were  heretofore  granted  to  the  Company  of  Virginia. 

"Excepting  only  that  whereas  the  said  Company  have  a  freedom 
of  custom  and  subsidy  for  XXI  years,  and  of  impositions  forever, 
this  new  Company  is  to  be  free  of  custom  and  subsidy  for  the  like 
term  of  years,  and  of  impositions  for  so  long  time  as  his  Majesty 
shall  please  to  grant  unto  them. 

"These  shall  be  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  prepare  a  pat- 
ent ready  for  his  Majesty's  royal  signature  to  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
leaving  a  blank  for  the  time  of  freedom  from  impositions,  to  be 
supplied  and  put  in  by  his  Majesty,  for  which  this  shall  be  your  war- 
rant." ^ 

An  antagonism  had  already  developed  on  the  part  of  King  James 
toward  the  Virginia  Company,  which  he  declared  to  be  "a  seminary 
for  a  sedicious  Parliament" ;  ^  and.  \\^oodnorth  tells  us  the  motive 
which  underlay  the  royal  and  court  favor  toward  the  development 
of  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

He  says :  "When  also  in  a  first  place  the  Plantation  of  New  Eng- 

^  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  p.  38. 

"Arthur  Woodnorth's  "A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages 
from  the  Original  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,"  p.  4.  Copy  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 
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land,  though  at  first  under  the  patent  and  limitation  of  Virginia,  was 
after  much  dispute  and  prosecution  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  then 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  of  the  Court  Party,  by  a  new  Patent 
under  the  specious  title  of  the  Western  Plantation  divided  from  the 
first  undertaking,  and  had  greater  compliance  with  the  King  and 
Court  interest,  the  more  to  divide  the  strength,  and  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Council  and  Company  of  Virginia,  residing  in  and  about 
London."  ^ 

The  antagonism  which  finally  developed  between  these  two  sec 
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tions  was  foreshadowed  thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  northern 
settlement,  which  was  fostered  in  order  to  weaken  the  A' irginia  set- 
tlement. The  northern  settlement  was  compliant  with  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  while  the  southern  settlement  was  devoted  to  establishing  a 
more  liberal  government  in  the  New  World. 

As  time  went  by,  the  sentiment  of  the  two  sections  changed  places, 
and  Virginia  became  more  in  sympathy  with,  and  representative  of, 
the  traditions  of  England  than  was  Massachusetts. 

The  Crown  of  England  thus  did  itself  no  good  by  the  favor  it  be- 

'  Arthur  Woodnorth's  "A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages 
from  the  Original  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company."  p.  4.  Copy  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 
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stowed  upon  the  northern  colony.  And  the  Virginia  Company  soon 
had  special  grounds  of  complaint  against  it,  because  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  attempted  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
northern  waters,  where  the  Virginia  Company  had  been  freely  exer- 
cising that  right,  and  which  it  regarded  as  highly  important  to  the 
welfare  of  its  Colony.  Complaint  and  opposition  was  made  to  the 
grant  of  this  exclusive  right,  and  the  King  appears  to  have  with- 
drawn his  consent  to  it.^ 

The  memory  of  Raleigh's  Roanoke  Island  Colony  still  haunted 
the  Virginians.  This  year  during  the  summer  Air.  Marmaduke 
Rayner  made  a  voyage  southward  to  Roanoke. 

Ensign  Thomas  Savage  also  made  a  voyage  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  observed  the  fine  trade  the  French  were  enjoying  with  the 
Indians,  and  Air.  Dirmers  was  concerned  at  the  number  of  ships 
from  Amsterdam  and  Home  he  saw  up  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Rivers  similarly  engaged." 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  410-41 1,  416,  428. 
"  Same,  p.  504. 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

SIR  FRANCIS  WYATT  BECOMES  GOVERNOR, 
NOVEMBER  18TH,  1621 

IN  October  of  this  year  a  new  figure  appears  upon  the  scene  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 

He  came  with  the  title  of  Governor  and  Captain  General.  Gover- 
nor Yeardley  had  expressed  a  desire  to  retire,  and  Wyatt  succeeded 
him  on  November  i8th,  1621. 

No  less  a  person  than  the  Earl  of  Southampton  proposed  him  to 
the  Company  for  this  high  office,  and  in  nominating  him  he  said 
that  Sir  Francis  was  "a  gentleman  recommended  unto  him  for  his 
many  good  parts,  who  was  well  reputed  of,  both  in  respect  of  his 
parentage,  good  education,  integrity  of  life  and  fair^  fortunes  (be- 
ing his  father's  eldest  son)  as  also  for  his  sufficiency  otherwise,  be- 
ing deemed  every  way,  without  exception,  fitting  for  this  place ; 
who  was  likewise  desirous  to  take  this  charge  upon  him,  if  the 
Company  would  please  to  accept  of  his  willingness  to  do  them 
service. 

He  was  accordingly  elected,  on  January  29th,  1620,  and  also 
made  a  member  of  the  King's  Council  for  Virginia.^ 

Sir  Francis  accepted  the  office  "with  a  free  acknowledgment  of 
his  affection  and  resolution  constantly  bent  to  do  the  Company  the 
best  service  he  could  in  that  place."  ^ 

Before  sailing,  which  was  about  August  6th,  162 1,  \\'yatt  se- 
lected one  of  two  ministers  who  were  willing  to  go  over,  to  accom- 
pany him.^ 

They  left  England  on  the  George,  a  larger  ship  than  generally 
came  here.  This  was  done  to  accommodate  him  and  some  other 
gentlemen  with  him  f*  and,  after  the  Company  had  taken  care  to  see 
that  the  preparations  for  his  journey  were  suitable  for  a  man  of  his 
"qualitv  and  place."  ^  Another  vessel  accompanied  the  George. 

'  Large. 

"  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  436. 

'  Same,   p.  440. 

*  Same,  p.  497. 

"  Same,  p.  506. 

'  Same,  p.  449. 
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Sir  Francis  fully  justified  the  good  opinion  the  members  of  the 
Company  entertained  of  him,  and  was  reelected  three  years  later. ^ 
Holding-  this  office  proved  an  expensive  experience  for  him,  as  Cap- 
tain Percy  had  found,  for  in  less  than  two  years  it  had  cost  him 
about  £1000." 

We  cannot  say  there  was  any  family  connection  between  them, 
but  when  we  consider  that  Sir  Thomas  W'yatt,  in  1553-54,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  headed  an  insurrection,  Wyatt's 
Rebellion,  against  Queen  Mary,  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
that  he  led  the  men  of  Kent  against  London,  but  was  captured  and 
executed,  we  can  see  a  political  and  religious  sympathy  with  the 
ideals  which  the  Virginian  Company  had  in  founding  the  Colony, 
and  that  Sir  Thomas,  the  rebel,  may  have  been  the  grandfather  of 
our  Governor. 

We  know  that  his  father  was  named  George,  and  that  he  was  alive 
at  this  time.^  One  of  his  brothers,  the  Rev.  Hawte  \\  yatt  was  a 
Minister,  and  also  came  over  here. 

'  Same,  Vol.  2,  pp.  530,  537- 

^  Same,  p.  452. 

'Brown's  First  Republic  in  Virginia,  pp.  511,  640. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 

THE  MAIDS  SENT  OVER  FOR  WIVES 
1621 

A  VARIATION  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  early  towns  is 
presented  to  us  in  "Maidstown."  The  Company  was  bent  on 
populating  its  territory,  there  w'as  a  dearth  of  women,  and  the  Com- 
pany's treasury  w^as  low.  In  order  to  meet  the  situation,  it  got  a 
special  subscription  "for  sending  an  hundred  more  maids,  to  make 
wives;  and  sixty  were,  accordingly  sent;  young,  handsome,  and  well 
recommended  to  the  Company,  for  their  virtuous  education  and  de- 
meanor. With  them  was  sent  over  the  several  recommendations  and 
testimonials  of  their  behavior,  that  the  purchasers  might  thence  be 
enabled  to  judge  how  to  choose.  The  price  of  these  wives  was  stated 
at  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  an  hundred  and  fifty,  and  proportionately  more,  if  any  of 
them  should  happen  to  die ;  so  that  the  adventurers,  that  is,  those  who 
financed  this  shipment  of  the  women,  might  be  refunded  their  origi- 
nal charge. 

"It  was  also  ordered,  that  this  debt  for  wives  should  have  the  pre- 
cedency of  all  others,  and  be  first  recoverable.  And  it  was  strictly 
enjoined  that  they  should  be  well  used,  and  not  married  to  servants, 
but  to  such  freemen  and  tenants,  as  could  handsomely  support  them ; 
that,  by  their  good  fortune  multitudes  of  others  might  be  allured  to 
come  over  on  the  prospect  of  advantageous  matches. 

"And  the  Company  likewise  declared  its  intention,  that  for  the 
encouragement  of  settled  families,  and  securing  a  posterity,  they 
would  prefer  and  make  consignments  to  married  men  before  single 
persons.  And  that  as  many  boys  should  be  sent  as  there  were  maids 
to  be  'prentices  to  those  who  married  them.  They  also  granted  the 
adventurers,  who  subscribed  to  this  roll  a  ratable  proportion  of  land, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  maids  sent,  to  be  laid  off  together 
and  formed  into  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Maidstown."  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  map  of  Virginia  of  to-day  will  fail  to  locate 
this  interesting  town. 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  197. 
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Beverly  tells  us  a  little  more  about  this  interesting-  subject.  He 
says: 

"Those  that  went  over  to  that  Country  first,  were  chiefly  single 
men,  who  had  not  the  encumbrance  of  wives  and  children  in  Eng- 
land;  and  if  they  had,  they  did  not  expose  them  to  the  fatigue  and 
hazard  of  so  long  a  voyage,  until  they  saw  how  it  should  fare  with 
themselves.  From  thence  it  came  to  pass  that  when  they  were  settled 
there  in  a  comfortable  way  of  subsisting  a  family,  they  grew  sensible 
of  the  misfortune  of  wanting  wives,  and  such  as  had  left  wives  in 
England,  sent  for  them;  but  the  single  men  were  put  to  their  shifts. 
They  excepted  against  the  Indian  women,  on  account  of  their  being 
pagans,  and  for  fear  they  should  conspire  with  those  of  their  own 
nation  to  destroy  their  husbands.  Under  this  difficulty  they  had  no 
hopes  but  that  the  plenty  in  which  they  lived  might  invite  modest 
women  of  small  fortunes  to  go  over  thither  from  England.  How- 
ever, they  would  not  receive  any  but  such  as  could  carry  sufficient 
certificate  of  their  modesty  and  good  behavior.  These,  if  they  were 
but  moderately  qualified  in  all  other  respects,  might  depend  upon 
marrying  very  well  in  those  days,  without  any  fortune.  Nay,  the 
first  planters  were  so  far  from  expecting  money  with  a  woman,  that 
'twas  a  common  thing  for  them  to  buy  a  deserving  wife,  at  the  price 
of  100  pounds,  and  make  themselves  believe  they  had  a  hopeful 
bargain."  ^ 

Another  special  class  of  immigrants,  and  one  the  Company  did 
not  want,  and  strove  to  exclude,  was  forced  upon  it  by  King  James, 
who  saw  in  the  London  Company,  and  its  trans- Atlantic  possessions, 
a  convenient  manner  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  his  undesirable  sub- 
jects. He  therefore  forced  the  Company  to  carry  off  into  exile  a 
number  of  persons  whose  absence  he  deemed  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
land. We  did  not  want  them,  but  had  to  take  them.  The  first  con- 
signment is  spoken  of  as  "an  hundred  dissolute  persons,"  which  Sir 
Edward  Zouch,  the  Knight  Marshall,  v^as  to  deliver  to  the  Company. 

It  was  resolved  to  send  them  over  "to  be  servants,  which  Mr. 
Treasurer  understood  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Colony,"  al- 
though the  Company  did  not  wish  to  have  to  transport  them.  It 
was  much  feared  that  they  would  mutiny,  and  capture  the  ship,  if 
not  divided  into  small  parties,  and  sent  over  in  separate  vessels. 

The  sending  of  these  undesirable  characters  was  a  ground  of  re- 
proach to  the  settlement,  and  was  worked  in  favor  of  the  northern 
settlement,  as  this  had  taken  place  before  that  settlement  was  begun. - 
But  their  number  was  probably  never  large. 

^  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  Bk.  4,  p.  51. 
'  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  167-8. 
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In  a  letter  written  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  in  1609, 
to  his  master,  PhiHp  III,  he  gives  us  a  description  of  the  persons  who 
came  over.  He  says:  "On  December  12th,  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty 
how  two  vessels  left  here  for  Virginia,  and  afterwards  I  hear  that 
they  carried  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  most  of  whom  were 
men  of  distinction." 

Further  on,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says,  speaking  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates :  "He  takes  four  to  five  hundred  men  and  one  hundred  women, 
and  all  who  go  have  first  to  take  the  oath  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
King.^  He  will  sail  within  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half,  and  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  arrival  is  received  here  the  'Varon  de  la 
Warte'  (Baron  de  la  Warr)  is  to  sail  with  six  hundred  or  seven  hun- 
dred men,  and  a  large  part  of  them  principal  men  and  a  few  women, 
and  when  he  gets  there,  the  Gacht  (Gates)  will  return  here  to  take 
more  men."  " 

Twenty  women  are  mentioned  as  being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels 
on  another  voyage.^ 

In  161 1,  the  King  of  Spain  writes  with  evident  uneasiness  of  the 
four  ships  with  the  three  hundred  men,  the  women  and  the  many 
arms  and  ammunition  sent  out  from  England  within  a  month. ^ 

Another  letter  to  Philip  tells  us  that :  "Toward  the  end  of  May, 
161 1,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Knight,  Lieutenant  General  of  Virginia, 
was  sent  with  three  ships  and  three  caravels,  and  two  hundred  and 
fourscore  men  and  twenty  women,  and  two  hundred  kine,  and  as 
many  swine  with  other  necessaries."  ^ 

In  one  voyage,  in  1620,  the  Jonathan  brought  over  "many  maids 
for  wives;"  and  the  Warw^ick  in  1621,  "an  extraordinary  choice  lot 
of  thirty-eight  maids  for  wives. ^ 

A  letter  from  the  Company  to  the  Council  in  Virginia,  dated  Au- 
gust I2th,  162 1,  is  preserved  by  Neill ;  a  part  of  it  is  as  follows: 

"We  send  you  in  this  ship^  one  widow  and  eleven  maids,  for  wives 
for  the  people  in  Virginia;  there  hath  been  especial  care  had  in  the 
choice  of  them  for  there  hath  not  any  one  of  them  been  received  but 
upon  good  commendations,  as  by  a  note  herewith  sent  you  may  per- 
ceive. 


*  Persons  taking  this  oath  had  to  renounce  the  doctrine  that  the   Pope  could 
depose  Kings.    Its  object  here  was  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  Virginia. 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  244. 
'  Same,  p.  329. 

*  Same,  p.  451. 
'  Same,  p.  473. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  .America,  pp.  376,  459. 
'  The  Marmaduke. 
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"We  pray  you  all  therefore  in  general  to  take  them  into  your  care, 
and  most  especially  we  recommend  them  to  you  Mr.  Pountis  that 
at  their  first  landing  they  may  be  housed,  lodged  and  provided  for 
of  diet  till  they  be  married,  for  such  as  the  haste  of  sending  them 
away,  as  that  straightened  with  time,  we  had  no  means  to  put  provi- 
sions aboard,  which  defect  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Magazine  ship. 

"And,  in  case  they  cannot  be  presently  married,  we  desire  they 
may  be  put  to  several  householders  that  have  wives,  till  they  can  be 
provided  of  husbands, 

"There  are  near  fifty  more  which  are  shortly  to  come.  We  sent 
by  our  most  honorable  Lord  William,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and 
certain  worthy  gentlemen,  who,  taking  into  their  consideration,  that 
the  Plantation  can  never  flourish  till  families  be  planted,  and  the  re- 
spect of  wives  and  children  fix  the  people  in  the  soil,  therefore  have 
given  this  fair^  beginning,  for  the  reimbursing  of  whose  charges,  it 
is  ordered  that  every  man  that  marries  them  give  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  best  leaf  tobacco,  for  each  of  them. 

"And,  in  case  any  of  them  die,  that  proportion  must  be  advanced, 
to  make  it  up  to,  upon  those  that  survive.  .  .   . 

"And,  though  we  are  desirous  that  marriage  be  free,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  yet  under  vow,  not  have  those  maids  deterred  and 
married  to  servants,  but  only  to  such  freemen  or  tenants  as  have 
means  to  maintain  them. 

"We  pray  you  therefore  to  be  fathers  to  them  in  this  business,  not 
enforcing  them  to  marry  against  their  wills  ;  neither  send  we  them  to 
be  servants,  but  in  case  of  extremity;  for  we  would  have  their  con- 
dition so  much  better  as  multitudes  may  be  allured  thereby  to  come 
unto  you. 

"And  you  may  assure  such  men  as  marry  those  women,  that  the 
first  servants  sent  over  by  the  Company  shall  be  consigned  to  them ; 
it  being  our  intent  to  preserve  families,  and  proper  married  men,  be- 
fore single  persons. 

"The  tobacco  that  shall  be  due  upon  the  marriage  of  these  maids, 
we  desire  Mr.  Pountis  to  receive,  and  return  by  the  first ;~  as  also 
the  little  quantities  of  pitzarn  rock^  and  pieces  of  ore,  the  copy  of 
whose  bill  is  here  returned. 

"To  conclude ;  the  Company,  for  some  weighty  reasons,  too  long 
to  relate,  have  ordered  that  no  man,  marrying  these  women,  expect 

^  Promising. 

'  First  vessel  coming  back  to  England. 

'  We  have  examined  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  and  works  on  chemistry  and 
geology  without  being  able  to  find  out  what  kind  of  rock  this  was. 
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the  proportion  of  land  usually  allotted  for  each  head;^  which,  to 
avoid  clamor  or  trouble  hereafter,  you  shall  do  well  to  give  them 
notice  of."  ^ 

About  this  time  the  Guest  House,  that  is  a  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  those  who  came  over  sick  from  the  long  sea  voyage,  was  erected 
by  order  of  the  Company,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Whitaker.  He  discharged  his  duties  in  that  matter  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  in  England.^ 

Quite  another  set  of  people  than  these  maids  was  now  proposed  to 
be  sent  to  Virginia.  Each  city,  town  and  borough  was  to  be  invited 
to  send  here  "their  poor  with  whom  they  are  pestered."  The  prop- 
osition was  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  "with  a  very  great 
and  grateful  applause."  These  poor  people  were  said  to  be  "swarm- 
ing in  every  city,  town  and  parish,"  and  were  "burdensome  to  many 
parishes."  ■* 

Looking  back  over  the  events  of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  it 
would  seem  probably  that  a  good  many  of  them  must  have  gotten 
here. 

In  1 62 1  there  were  843  English  people  Hving  in  Virginia.^ 

John  Pory  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Company  as  Secretary. 
Mr.  Davidson  was  elected  in  his  place  and  stead.*' 

^That  is,  the  husbands  are  not  to  receive  the  50  acres  allowed  for  the  importa- 
tion of  each  person,  the  "head  rights",  as  they  were  called.  Thej'  did  not  regard 
these  wives  as  imported  by  the  husbands. 

^  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  234-236. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  508. 

'Same,  pp.  479-48o,  489,  555-556. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  415,  464. 

°  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  478,  488-489. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

STORM  CLOUDS  ON  THE  HORIZON, 
1621 

COLLECTED  out  of  letters  from  Sir  Erancis  Wyatt,  Purchas 
gives  us  the  following : 

"Sir  George  Yeardley,  intending  to  visit  Smith's  lies,  fell  sick,  and 
thereupon  sent  Master  Pory,  with  Estinien  Moll,  a  Frenchman,  to 
find  a  convenient  place  to  make  salt  in. 

"Na-men-i-cus,  King  of  Paw-tux-ent/  came  and  showed  them  his 
naked  breast,  protesting  the  inside  to  be  as  free  ill  meaning  as  that 
from  deformity;  and  promising  welcome  if  they  would  come  into 
his  country;  which  they  promised. 

"After  this,  they,  having  conferred  with  Kip-to-peke,  King  of 
A-quo-han-ock,^  they  passed  Russell's  Iles,^  and  O-nan-coke,'*  and 
arrived  at  Paw-tux-ent. 

"At  At-tough-com-o-co'  the  habitation  of  Na-men-a-cus  and  Wam- 
a-nat-o,  his  brother,  who  came  aboard  them  with  a  brass  kettle, 
bright  without,  within  full  of  oysters. 

"He  was  showed  their  hunting,  conducted  forth  by  the  younger, 
and  home  by  the  elder ;  presented  also  with  beavers'  skins,  which  he 
requited  with  such  things  as  Wam-a-nat-o  said  he  would  keep  them 
while  he  lived,  and  bury  them  with  him,  being  dead. 

"Na-men-a-cus,  his  breast  proved  ulcerous  within  and  treacherous ; 
but  without  harm  to  them,  by  reason  of  their  circumspection,  an  am- 
bush being  provided  in  a  wood  at  a  point  where  they  would  have  had 
them  land. 

"Kip-to-kepe  is  the  elder  brother,  and  yielded  the  moiety  of  his 
country  to  the  younger,  bearing  still  the  greater  burden  in  govern- 
ment, but  less  honor ;  whereas,  on  the  western  shore,  the  younger 
bears  the  charge,  the  elder  the  dignity. 

"These  are  the  most  thrifty  savages,  keeping  corn  for  all  the 

'  A  tribe  and  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patuxent  River,  in  Calvert  County, 
Maryland. 
^  Presumably  a  neighboring  kingdom,  but  it  is  not  on  the  ancient  map. 
'On  the  east  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Watkins'  Point. 
*  On  the  Eastern  Shore,  in  Accomac  County. 
°  Not  on  the  ancient  map. 
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year,  and  having  to  spare;  whereas  others  want  for  one  half.^  They 
are  also  more  civil,  just  reckoners,  use  no  Black-boy-ceremonies, - 
and  in  affinity  and  consanguinity  observe  a  larger  distance  in  their 
marriages."  ^ 

Powhatan  had  now  been  dead  three  years.  He  had  been  buried. 
The  Indians  at  this  time  determined  to  take  up  his  bones,  either  to 
remove  them  elsewhere,  or  to  give  his  remains  the  finishing  process 
of  embalming  preparatory  to  depositing  them  in  the  temple  where 
the  bodies  of  the  other  rulers  were  carefully  preserved.'* 

O-pe-chan-ca-nough  took  advantage  of  the  large  gathering  of  the 
Indians  on  this  occasion  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  massacre  of  the 
Colony. 

The  same  thing  had  happened  in  connection  with  the  Roanoke 
Island  Plantation  on  the  death  of  En-se-no-re ;  eight  hundred  war- 
riors were  gathered  there  with  whom  Pem-is-a-pan  had  hoped  to  ex- 
terminate the  English.^ 

But  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  could  not  bring  Deb-e-dea-von,  the  King 
of  the  Accomac  Indians,  to  join  him  against  the  English.  Instead,  he 
proved  himself  a  true  friend,  and  warned  our  people  of  the  danger. 

The  warning  was  given  to  Governor  Sir  George  Yeardley,  who 
took  prompt  action.  He  went  in  person  to  all  the  plantations,  warned 
them,  and  took  a  muster  of  the  men  and  arms. 

Later  on,  Nen-e-mach-a-new  and  other  Indians  killed  several 
English,  and  he  was  finally  killed  by  the  English. 

O-pe-chan-ca-nough  claimed  not  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Indians 
had  killed  the  English,  and  wanted  to  have  their  bodies  taken  up 
and  examined,  to  show  that  Nan-e-mach-a-new  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  deaths. 

Discussions  and  negotiations  between  the  two  races  over  this  mat- 
ter kept  up  until  Governor  Wyatt's  term  began. ^  Clouds  were  lower- 
ing over  the  Colony,  and  the  rumbling  of  a  coming  storm  might  have 
been  perceived.  But  a  treaty  of  peace  and  league  with  the  Indian 
King,  made  this  very  year,  led  the  Council  in  Virginia  to  anticipate 

*  Are  in  want  half  the  year. 
'Conjurations,  invoking  evil  spirits,  or  the  devil. 

'  Purchas.  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1792;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
168-169. 

■*  See  the  chapter  on  the  Embalmed  Kings  and  Funeral  Rites,  the  Conquest  of 
Virginia,  the  Forest  Primeval,  pp.  198-203. 

*  Same,  p.  203. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  465-466. 
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improved  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  the  best  of  results  for  the 
Colony.^ 

So  things  went  on  as  if  nothing  were  going  to  happen. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  417. 


CHAPTER  LXX 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS, 
1 62 1 

LOCTS  XIII.  confirms  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  been 
promnlgated  by  the  great  leader  of  the  Protestants.  Henry  I\'., 
and  which  protected  the  Hnguenots  in  the  freedom  of  their  rehgion 
and  poHtical  rights.  But  he  then  took  steps  to  destroy  the  pohtical 
power  of  the  Huguenots,  while  professing  to  respect  their  freedom 
of  religion. 

Knowing  too  well  what  this  policy  really  meant,  many  of  the 
Protestant  towns  prepared  for  resistance,  conspicuous  among  them 
La  Rochelle,  Montauban  and  St.  Jean  d'  Angely. 

The  storm  first  fell  upon  Montauban,  a  city  of  Guienne,  in  the 
south  of  France,  which  was  attacked  by  a  royal  army  of  20,000,  on 
August  1 8th,  1 62 1.  The  resistance  forced  the  attack  to  become  a 
siege.  The  defence  was  so  vigorous  that  the  King's  army  retired 
from  it  on  October  26th,  leaving  the  victorious  Huguenots  in  pos- 
session of  their  City.^  This  success  was  due  to  the  abilities  of  the 
Protestant  chiefs,  the  Dukes  de  Rohan  and  de  Soubise.  But  several 
smaller  places  yielded,  and  the  year  on  the  whole  was  unfortunate  for 
the  Protestants. 

The  death  of  Duke  Albert  de  Luynes,  the  Constable  of  France, 
chief  of  the  royal  party.  The  Queen-mother  and  Conde  now  strive 
to  control  the  government,  which  finally  passed  to  Richelieu." 

The  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Spaniards  from  Milan,  in- 
vade the  province  of  Switzerland  named  the  Orisons,  the  scene  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Valtelline  Valley  the  year  be- 
fore. 

"  'The  wild  mountains  resounded  w'ith  the  shrieks  of  the  mur- 
dered, and  were  fearfully  lighted  up  by  the  flames  of  their  solitary 
dwellings.'  The  passes  and  the  whole  country  were  occupied  by  the 
invaders.  By  this  great  and  vigorous  advance  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholics  were  aroused."  ^ 

*  Guizot's  History  of  France,  New  York ;  John  B.  Alden,  publisher,  1885 ;  Vol. 
4,  pp.  26-30. 

'  Same,  pp.  30-34- 

'  Von  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  New  York  and  London,  The  Co-operative 
Publication  Society,  Vol.  11.,  p.  309. 
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Served  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  at  the  battle  of  Mulheim-on- 
the-Ruhr,  fought  in  1605,  between  the  forces  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau, and  Spinola,  the  leader  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  victorious  in  this 
action. 1  Member  of  the  Council  for  Virginia  under  the  Charter  of  May 
23rd,  1609.  A  Privy  Councilor,  161 7.  Created  Viscount  Falkland,  No- 
vember loth,  1620.  Made  an  earnest  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  in 
Newfoundland  in  1621-1622.  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  September 
1622  to  1629. 

'  Motley's  The  United  Netherlands,  Vol.  4,  pp.  235-238.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  Publishers,  1880. 
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In  Germany  the  Protestant  Union  is  dissolved.  Ferdinand  II. 
begins  a  ruthless  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia,  which 
eventually  reduces  the  population  to  one-fifth  of  its  former  number. 
He  also  gives  the  h^lectorate  of  the  Palatine  to  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia, taking  it  from  the  defeated  Frederick  V.,  and  giving  it  to 
his  victorious  opponent  at  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain.  He 
does  this  without  consulting  the  Electors,  and  over  the  protest  of 
James  I.  The  Count  of  Tilly  was  the  great  military  supporter  of  the 
Catholics  in  all  these  actions. 

W^ar  between  Poland  and  the  Turks,  who  are  defeated  at  Chotin, 
a  town  in  the  northern  end  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  in  Rus- 
sia. The  Turks  were  fated  to  receive  three  more  defeats  at  this  same 
place.  This  country,  facing  on  the  Black  Sea,  lies  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Dniester  rivers,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  family  long 
prominent  in  the  politics  of  southeastern  Europe. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden  since  1611,  a  leader  of  the 
Protestants,  attacks  Livonia,  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
and  takes  its  Capital,  Riga.  Livonia  derived  its  name  from  the 
Livonian  (sword-bearer)  Knights,  who  began  their  settlements  here 
in  1 20 1.  It  continued  a  part  of  Sweden  until  1721,  and  was  mainly 
Protestant. 

This  campaign  was  against  Sigismund  III.,  King  of  Poland,  who 
was  also  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey. 

This  year  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce  between  Holland  and  Spain 
expired,  Holland  refusing  to  extend  it;  and  the  apparently  endless 
war  between  them  was  renewed,  and  was  to  continue  until  1648. 

Despite  this  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Spain,  the  Dutch  expelled 
the  English  from  Bantam,  in  Java. 

Death  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  rival  Catholic  claimant  of  the 
sovereignty  over  Holland.  His  widow,  Isabella,  continued  to  govern, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  war  are  conducted  by  Ambrosa  Spinola. 

The  Duke  of  Holstein  gives  an  asylum  for  the  expatriated  Remon- 
strants, the  defeated  party  of  John  of  Barneveldt. 

Escape  of  Grotius  from  the  Castle  of  Loevestein,  where  he  was 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  for  being  a  Remonstrant 
leader.  Four  years  later  he  published  his  greatest  book,  De  jure  belli 
et  pacis.^ 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  dies  on  March  3Tst,  at  Madrid,  at  the  age  of 
43;  his  son,  Philip  IV.,  then  16  years  old,  succeeds  him  as  King  of 

^  Concerning  the  rights  of  war  and  peace.    International  law. 
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Spain  and  Portugal.  He  is  largely  governed  by  the  Court  of  Oli- 
\ares,  who  becomes  chief  minister  and  favorite. 

Pope  Paul  v.,  while  engaged  in  the  procession  appointed  to  cele- 
brate the  Catholic  victory  of  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  is 
stricken  by  apoplexy.  A  second  stroke  soon  followed,  and  he  died 
January  28th. 

Paul  was  succeeded  by  Alessandro  Ludoviso,  of  Bologna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  XV.  He  was  old  and  feeble,  but  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  nephew  Ludovico  Ludoviso,  described  as  magnificent 
and  brilliant. 

Under  Gregory  XV.  the  founders  of  the  Jesuits,  Ignatius  and 
Xavier,  were  advanced  to  the  Calendar  of  Saints.^ 

Meeting  of  Parliament  on  January  30th.  Reform  of  abuses  in 
monopolies,  patents  and  licenses  demanded. 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is  impeached  for  corruption  in  office,  that 
is,  for  taking  presents  or  bribes.  He  is  removed  from  office,  fined 
and  imprisoned.  James  soon  restores  him  to  liberty,  remits  the  fine, 
and  grants  him  a  pension. 

Second  meeting  of  Parliament,  November  14th.  The  House  of 
Commons  quarrels  with  the  King. 

Sir  Edwin  Sands,  at  this  time  a  member  of  Parliament,  having 
drafted,  or  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  two  of  the  Virginia  charters, 
was  now  engaged  on  drawing  up  another,  being  assisted  by  his 
counsel  John  Selden,  also  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

James  had  them  both  arrested  on  June  i6th,  162 1,  and  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  London.  They  w^ere  not  released 
until  July  i8th,  following. 

This  happened  during  a  recess  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
when  it  met  again,  in  November,  it  was  indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment of  its  members. 

James  said  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  matters  before  Parliament, 
and  Brown  relates  that  in  Peckard's  Ferrar  it  is  stated  that  "the 
matter  was  the  Virginia  business."  ^ 

League  between  Mas-sa-soit,  Chief  of  the  Wam-pan-o-ag  Indians, 
in  southeastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  with  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  North  Virginia. 

On  April  12th,  1621,  the  Records  of  the  Company  refer  to  Sir 

*  Von  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  2,  pp.  310-313. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  993. 
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Thomas  Gates  as  being  then  dead,  and  mention  him  together  with  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  Sir  George  Somers.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Lord 
Delaware  as  deserving  to  have  their  memories  perpetuated  by  a 
proper  history  of  the  Colony.^ 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  451, 


CHAPTER  LXXI 

SOME  ARRIVALS  IN   1621  AND  1622 

IN  the  account  of  the  great  land  owners  we  have  already  men- 
tioned Captain  William  Newce.  He  was  even  a  greater  trans- 
porter and  settler  than  Dr.  Bohun.  He  offered  in  1621,  that  by  mid- 
summer 1625,  he  would  settle  one  thousand  persons  in  Virginia.  He 
"desired  to  be  appointed  their  General,  and  to  have  a  patent,  with 
that  proportion  of  land,  that  is,  50,000  acres,  or  nearly  78  square 
miles,  and  such  other  privileges,  as  were  usually  granted  on  the  like 
occasions. 

A  patent  was  readily  granted,  in  the  largest  and  most  ample  man- 
ner. But  as  to  the  title  and  command  of  General,  they  refused  to 
grant  it  him ;  because  it  was  a  power  probably  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernor only.  Besides,  it  gave  such  an  independency,  as  was  destruc- 
tive of  all  order  and  good  government ;  and  had  therefore  been  loudly 
cried  out  against,  in  Captain  Martin's  extravagant  patent,  the  one 
for  Brandon,  and  in  a  grant  surreptitiously  and  illegally  obtained  by 
Captain  Argall,  and  therefore  expressly  stopped  by  the  Company's 
orders  to  the  Governor  in  Virginia. 

But  Captain  Newce  further  requested,  in  order  to  enable  him  the 
better  to  go  through  the  charge  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  to  be 
appointed  Marshal  of  Virginia;  for  which  post  he  was  eminently 
qualified,  having  ever  been  exercised  in  military  affairs  and  arms. 

He  was  therefore  constituted  Marshal  of  Virginia,  to  take  charge, 
as  well  of  the  fortifications,  arms  and  forces  of  the  Colony,  as  to 
cause  the  people  to  be  duly  trained  in  military  discipline  and  to  the 
use  and  exercise  of  arms.  And  they  annexed  1,500  acres  of  land  and 
50  tenants  to  the  office  to  be  transported  and  furnished  by  himself, 
at  eight  pounds  charge  to  the  Company  a  man.  That  is,  the  Company 
constituted  as  a  perquisite  of  this  great  ofiice,  the  use  of  a  tract  of 
land  of  1,500  acres,  with  50  men  to  work  it. 

And  the  King  also,  being  highly  pleased  at  the  nomination  of  this 
gentleman,  conferred  the  honour  of  Knighthood  upon  him;  calling 
him  his  Knight-Marshal  of  Virginia,  and  expressing  great  hopes 
from  the  management  of  a  person  of  his  acknowledged  capacity  and 
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skill.   However,  he  did  not  long-  survive  his  coming  to  Virginia;  but 
died  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  with  Governor  W'yatt.^ 

The  aggregate  number  of  settlers  that  arrived  during  the  years 
1 62 1  and  1622,  is  given  us  at  3500." 

Notwithstanding  the  troubles  which  had  existed  in  \'irginia  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  he  was  knighted  at 
Rochester,  on  June  26th,  1622.^ 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  446-447,  462,  466;  Genesis  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  956. 

'Campbell's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  151. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  815. 


CHAPTER  LXXII 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  1622 

OVER  in  London,  the  Company  inaugurated  a  plan  to  send 
''young  youthes"  to  Virginia.  The  Recorder  of  London,  that 
is,  Henry  Montague,  Earl  of  Manchester,  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  Virginia  resident  in  England,^  undertook  to  help  the  Company 
in  this  matter  by  procuring  children  to  be  sent  from  London  to  Vir- 
ginia," his  position  on  the  bench  no  doubt  making  this  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  him. 

Captain  John  Martin  now  gave  the  Company  an  immense  amount 


YORK  CATHEDRAL. 

The  River  is  the  Ouse. 

of  trouble  about  his  patent  for  Martin's  Brandon,  w^hich  contained 
about  six  thousand  acres,  and  under  which  he  claimed  exorbitant 
rights,  even  extending  to  exemption  from  obligation  to  obey  the  laws 
and  orders  of  the  Colony.  The  Company  claimed  his  plantation 
was  a  haven  "for  vagabonds  and  bankrupts;  and  was  famous  for 
nothing  but  all  kinds  of  conditions  and  actions,  as  had  been  pub- 
lished in  print  above  ten  years  before.    That  he  had  been  therefore 

^  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  p.  38. 
'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p,  583. 
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displaced  from  the  Council  by  Lord  Delaware,  as  a  most  unworthy 
person,  who  had  presumed,  of  his  own  authority,  no  ways  derived 
from  his  Majesty,  to  pass  unjust  sentence  of  death  upon  diverse  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  see  the  same  put  into  cruel  execution." 
His  original  patent  was,  therefore,  after  a  world  of  wrangling, 
taken  from  him,  and  he  had  to  accept  a  new  one  in  place  of  it.^ 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprints,  VI,  pp.  223-226;  Records  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  Vol.   i,  pp.  609-615. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII 
LAWSON'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

JOHN  LAWSON,  gentleman,  was  Surveyor-General  of  North 
Carolina,  who  wrote  of  what  he  saw  in  1700,  and  the  years  next 
following. 

As  Surveyor-General  it  was  his  duty  to  survey  and  locate  patents 
for  land.  This  brought  him  into  the  forests  then  occupied  by  the 
Indians.  He  observed  them  closely,  and  in  his  book,  "The  History 
of  Carolina",^  he  tells  some  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
them. 

As  the  Indians  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  presented 
an  uniform  picture  of  barbarism,  what  he  has  to  say  about  those  to 
the  south  of  Virginia  would  be  an  ecjually  true  account  of  those  who 
once  lived  within  our  present  borders. 

The  first  volume  of  this  series"  is  taken  up  wholly  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Indians,  but  what  Lawson  has  to  say  is  so  interesting  that 
it  also  should  be  brought  again  before  the  public. 

What  we  here  present  has  been  gathered  from  different  portions 
of  his  book,  reproduced  practically  verbatim,  so,  with  this  one  gen- 
eral statement,  we  omit  all  quotation  marks. 

The  Indians  of  North  Carolina  are  a  well  shaped  clean  made 
people,  of  different  statures,  as  the  Europeans  are,  yet  chiefly  in- 
clined to  be  tall.  They  are  a  very  straight  people,  and  never  bent 
forwards  or  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  unless  much  overpowered  by 
old  age.   Their  limbs  are  exceeding  well  shaped. 

As  for  their  legs  and  feet,  they  are  generally  the  handsomest  in 
the  world. 

Their  bodies  are  a  little  flat,  which  is  occasioned  by  being  laced 
hard  down  to  a  board  in  their  infancy.  This  is  all  the  cradle  they 
have,  which  I  shall  describe  at  large  elsewhere. 

Their  eyes  are  black,  or  of  a  dark  hazel;  the  white^  marbled  with 
red  streaks,  which  is  ever  common  to  these  people,  unless  when 
sprung  from  a  white  father  or  mother. 

'Published  in  London  in  1714;  and  reprinted  in  Raleigh,  in  i860. 
'The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Forest  Primeval. 
'Of  the  eye. 
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Their  color  is  of  a  tawny,  which  would  not  be  so  dark  did  they 
not  dawb  themselves  with  bear's  oil,  and  a  color  like  burnt  cork. 
This  is  begun  in  their  infancy  and  continued  for  a  long  time,  which 
fills  the  pores  and  enables  them  better  to  endure  the  extremity  of  the 
weather. 

They  are  never  bald  on  their  heads,  although  never  so  old,  which, 
I  believe,  proceeds  from  their  heads  being  always  uncovered,  and 
the  greasing  their  hair,  so  often  as  they  do.  with  bear's  fat,  which  is 
a  great  nourisher  of  the  hair,  and  causes  it  to  grow  very  fast. 

Amongst  the  bear's  oil,  when  they  intend  to  be  fine,  they  mix  a 
certain  red  powder,  that  comes  from  a  scarlet  root  which  they  get 
in  the  hilly  country,  near  the  foot  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains.^ 
and  it  is  no  where  else  to  be  found.  They  have  this  scarlet  root  in 
great  esteem,  and  sell  it  for  a  very  great  price  one  to  another.  The 
reason  of  its  value  is,  because  they  not  only  go  a  long  way  for  it, 
but  are  in  great  danger  of  the  Sin-na-gers"  or  Ir-o-quois,  who  are 
mortal  enemies  to  all  our  Indians,  and  very  often  take  them  cap- 
tives, or  kill  them,  before  they  return  from  this  voyage. 

The  Tus-ke-ru-ros^  and  other  Indians  have  often  brought  this  seed 
with  them  from  the  mountains ;  but  it  would  never  grow  in  our  land. 
With  this,  and  bear's  grease,  they  anoint  their  heads  and  temple.s, 
which  is  esteemed  as  ornamental  as  sweet  powder  to  our  hair.  Be- 
sides, this  root  has  the  virtue  of  killing  lice,  and  suiTers  none  to 
abide  or  breed  in  their  heads.  For  want  of  this  root,  they  sometimes 
use  pecoon^  root,  which  is  of  a  crimson  color,  but  it  is  apt  to  dye  the 
hair  of  an  ugly  hue. 

Their  eyes  are  commonly  full  and  manly,  and  their  gait  sedate  and 
majestic.  They  never  walk  backward  and  forward  as  we  do,  nor 
contemplate  on  the  affairs  of  loss  and  gain,  the  things  which  daily 
perplex  us. 

They  are  dexterous  and  steady,  both  as  to  their  hands  and  feet,  to 
admiration.  They  will  walk  over  deep  brooks  and  creeks  on  the 
smallest  poles,  and  that  without  any  fear  or  concern.  Nay,  an  In- 
dian will  walk  on  the  ridge  of  a  barn  or  house,  and  look  down  the 
gable  end,  and  spit  upon  the  ground  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  were 
walking  on  terra  firnia.    In  running,  leaping  or  any  such  other  exer- 

'  The  Blue  Ridge. 

'  The  same  generally  called  Senecas.  "This  name  is  a  foreign  one  to  their  lan- 
guage; and  is,  probably  the  corruption  of  a  word  meaning  'red  paint'.  They  called 
themselves  by  a  name  meaning  "people  of  the  mountain".  Century  Dictionary  and 
Cyclopaedia. 

^  Tus-ca-ro-ras,  who  lived  in  both  North  and  South  Carolina. 

*  Generally  written  puc-coon. 
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cise,  their  legs  seldom  miscarry,  and  give  them  a  fall;  and  as  for 
letting  anything  fall  out  of  their  hands,  I  never  yet  knevvf  one 
example. 

They  are  no  inventors  of  any  arts  or  trades  worthy  of  mention ; 
the  reason  of  which  I  take  to  be,  that  they  are  not  possessed  with 
that  care  and  thoughtfulness,  how  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  the  Europeans  are ;  yet  they  will  learn  any  thing  very  soon.  I 
have  known  an  Indian  stock  guns^  better  than  most  of  our  joiners," 
although  he  never  saw^  one  stocked  before ;  and  besides,  his  working 
tool  was  only  a  sorry  knife.  I  have  also  known  several  of  them  that 
were  slaves  to  the  English,  learn  handicraft  trades  very  well  and 
speedily. 

I  never  saw^  a  dwarf  amongst  them,  nor  but  one  that  was  hump- 
backed. 

Their  teeth  are  yellow  with  smoking  tobacco,  which  both  men  and 
women  are  much  addicted  to.  They  tell  us  that  they  had  tobacco 
amongst  them  before  the  Europeans  made  any  discovery  of  that 
continent.^  It  differs  in  the  leaf  from  the  sweet  scented,  and  Oron- 
oko,'*  which  are  the  plants  we  raise  and  cultivate  in  America.  Theirs 
differs  likewise  much  in  the  smell,  when  green,  from  our  tobacco 
before  cured.  They  do  not  use  the  same  way  to  cure  it  as  we  do,  and 
therefore  the  difference  must  be  very  considerable  in  taste;  for  all 
men  who  know  tobacco  must  allow  that  it  is  the  ordering""  thereof 
which  gives  a  hogoo^  to  that  weed  rather  than  any  natural  relish  it 
possesses ;  yet  they  never  are  seen  to  take  it  in  snuff,  or  chew^  it. 

As  there  are  found  very  few,  or  scarce  any,  deformed  or  cripples 
amongst  them,  so  neither  did  I  ever  see  but  one  blind  man ;  and  then 
they  would  give  me  no  account  how  his  blindness  came.  They  had  a 
use  for  him.  which  was  to  lead  him  with  a  girl,  woman  or  boy,  by  a 
string;  so  they  put  what  burdens  they  pleased  upon  his  back,  and 
made  him  very  serviceable  upon  all  such  occasions. 

No  people  have  better  eyes,  or  see  better  in  the  night  or  day  than 
the  Indians.  Some  allege  that  the  smoke  of  the  pitch-pine  which 
they  chiefly  burn,  does  both  preserve  and  strengthen  and  preserve  the 
eyes ;  as,  perhaps,  it  may  do,  because  that  smoke  never  offends  the 
eyes,  though  you  hold  your  face  over  a  great  fire  thereof.    This  is 

*  Make  the  wooden  stocks  of  the  guns. 
"  Carpenters. 

'  North  America. 

*  Orinoco,  the  great  river  of  Venezuela. 
^  Curing. 

"  High  flavor  ;  strong  scent. 
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occasioned  by  the  volatile  part  of  the  turpentine,  which  rises  with 
the  smoke,  and  is  of  a  friendly,  balsamic  nature;^  for  the  ashes  of 
the  pine  tree  affords  no  fixed  salt^  in  them. 

They  let  their  nails  grow  very  long,  which,  they  reckon  is  the  use 
nails  are  designed  for;  and  laugh  at  the  Europeans  for  paring  theirs, 
which,  they  say,  disarms  them  of  that  which  nature  designed  them 
for. 

They  are  not  of  so  robust  and  strong  bodies  as  to  lift  great  bur- 
dens, and  endure  labor  and  slavish  work,  as  the  Europeans  are ;  yet 
some  that  are  slaves,  prove  very  good  and  laborious ;  but,  of  them- 
selves, they  never  work  as  the  English  do,  taking  care  for  no  farther 
than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  life. 

In  traveling  and  hunting  they  are  very  indefatigable,  because  that 
carries  a  pleasure  along  with  the  profit. 

I  have  known  some  of  them  very  strong ;  and  as  for  running  and 
leaping,  they  are  extraordinary  fellows,  and  will  dance  for  several 
nights  together  with  the  greatest  briskness  imaginable,  their  wind 
never  failing  them.^ 

As  for  the  Indian  women  which  now  happen  in  my  way,  when 
young,  and  at  maturity,  they  are  as  finely  shaped  creatures,  take  them 
generally,  as  any  in  the  universe.  They  are  of  a  tawny  complexion, 
their  eyes  very  brisk  and  amorous,  their  smiles  afford  the  finest  com- 
posure a  face  can  possess ;  their  hands  are  of  the  finest  make,  with 
small,  long  fingers,  and  as  soft  as  their  cheeks ;  and  their  whole 
bodies  of  a  smooth  nature.  They  are  not  so  uncouth  or  unlikely  as 
we  suppose  them,  nor  are  they  strangers,  or  not  proficients,  in  the 
soft  passion. 

They  are,  most  of  them,  mercenary,  except  the  married  women, 
who  sometimes  bestow  their  favors  also  to  some  one  or  other,  in 
their  husbands  absence ;  for  which  they  never  ask  any  reward. 

As  for  the  report,  that  they  are  never  found  inconstant,  like  the 
Europeans,  it  is  wholly  false ;  for  were  the  old  world  and  the  new 
one  put  into  a  pair  of  scales,  in  point  of  constancy,  it  would  be  a 
hard  matter  to  discern  which  was  the  heavier.  As  for  the  trading 
girls,  which  are  those  designed  to  get  money  by  their  natural  parts, 
these  are  discernible  by  the  cut  of  their  hair;  their  tonsure  differing 
from  all  others  of  that  nation,  who  are  not  of  their  profession, 
which  method  is  intended  to  prevent  mistakes;  for  the  savages  of 

*  Having  the  fragrance  of  balsam  ;  aromatic  ;  balmy. 

"A  fixed  salt  is  one  which  is  prepared  by  calcining,  that  is  converting  into  lime 
by  the  action  of  heat,  then  boiling  in  water,  straining  off  the  liquor,  and  evapora- 
ting all  the  moisture.  When  this  is  done  the  salt  remains  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  280. 
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America  are  desirous,  if  possible,  to  keep  their  wives  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

\\^hen  any  addresses  are  made  to  one  of  these  girls,  she  imme- 
diately acquaints  her  parents  therewith,  and  they  tell  the  king  of  it, 
provided  he  that  courts  her  be  a  stranger,  his  majesty  commonly 
being  the  principal  bawd  of  the  nation  he  rules  over,  and  there 
seldom  being  any  of  these  Winchester  weddings^  agreed  on  without 
his  royal  consent. 

He  likewise  advises  her  what  bargain  to  make,  and  if  it  happens 
to  be  an  Indian  trader  that  wants  a  bed-fellow,  and  has  got  rum  to 
sell,  be  sure  the  king  must  have  a  large  dram  for  a  fee  to  confirm  the 
match. 

These  Indians,  that  are  of  the  elder  sort,  when  any  such  question 
is  put  to  them,  will  debate  the  matter  amongst  themselves  wath  all 
the  sobriety  and  seriousness  imaginable,  every  one  of  the  girl's  rela- 
tions arguing  the  advantage  or  detriment  that  may  ensue  from  such 
a  night's  encounter;  all  which  is  done  with  as  much  steadiness  and 
reality  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  concern  in  the  world,  and  not  so 
much  as  one  person  shall  be  seen  to  smile,  so  long  as  the  debate  holds, 
making  no  difference  betwixt  an  agreement  of  this  nature  and  a 
bargain  of  any  other. 

If  it  be  an  Indian  of  their  own  tow^n  or  neighborhood,  that  wants 
a  mistress,  he  comes  to  none  but  the  girl,  w^ho  receives  what  she 
thinks  fit  to  ask  him.  and  so  lies  all  night  with  him,  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents." 

The  girls,  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  nature 
prompts  them,  freely  bestow  their  maidenheads  on  some  youth  about 
the  same  age,  continuing  her  favors  on  whom  she  most  affects, 
changing  her  mate  very  often,  few  or  none  of  them  being  constant  to 
one,  till  a  greater  number  of  years  has  made  her  capable  of  managing 
domestic  affairs,  and  she  hath  tried  the  vigor  of  most  of  the  nation 
she  belongs  to;  multiplicity  of  gallants  never  being  a  stain  to  a 
female's  reputation,  or  the  least  hindrance  of  her  advancement;  but 
the  more  successful  and  widely  knowm  in  this  way,  the  more  honor- 
able, and  they  of  all  most  coveted  by  those  of  the  first  rank  of  make 
wives  of.^ 

They  set  apart  the  youngest  and  prettiest  faces  for  trading  girls ; 
these  are  remarkable  by  their  hair,  having  a  particular  tonsure  by 
w^hich  they  are  know^n  and  distinguished  from  those  engaged  to 

^  A  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  the  i6th  century  the  stews  in  Southwark,  a 
portion  of  London,  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
■  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  299,  seq. 
^  Same,  p.  62. 
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husbands.  They  are  mercenary,  and  whoever  makes  use  of  them,  the 
greatest  share  of  the  gain  going  to  the  king's  purse,  who  is  the  chief 
bawd,  exercising  his  prerogative  over  all  the  stews  of  his  nation,  and 
his  own  cabin  very  often  being  the  chief  brothel  house. 

As  they  grow  in  years,  the  hot  assaults  of  love  grow  cooler;  and 
then  they  commonly  are  so  staid  as  to  engage  themselves  with  more 
constancy  to  each  other.  I  have  seen  couples  live  amongst  them  that 
have  been  so  reserved  as  to  live  together  for  many  years,  faithful  to 
each  other,  admitting  none  to  their  beds  but  such  as  they  owned  for 
their  wife  or  husband,  so  continuing  to  their  life's  end.^ 

A\nien  a  man  and  woman  have  gone  through  their  degrees,  there 
being  a  certain  graduation  amongst  them,  and  are  allowed  to  be 
house-keepers,  which  is  not  till  they  arrive  at  such  an  age,  and  have 
passed  the  ceremonies  practiced  by  their  nation,  almost  all  kingdoms 
differing  in  the  progress  thereof,  then  it  is  that  the  man  makes  his 
address  to  some  one  of  these  thoroughpaced  girls  or  other  whom  he 
likes  best. 

When  she  is  won  the  parents  of  both  parties,  with  advice  of  the 
king,  agree  about  the  matter,  making  a  promise  of  their  daughter  to 
the  man  that  requires  her.  it  often  happening  that  they  converse  and 
travel  together  before  the  marriage  is  published  openly. 

After  this,  at  the  least  dislike,  the  man  may  turn  her  away,  and 
take  another;  or  if  she  disapproves  of  his  company,  a  price  is  set 
upon  her,  and  if  the  man  that  seeks  to  get  her  will  pay  the  fine  to  her 
husband,  she  becomes  free  from  him ;  likewise  some  of  their  war- 
captains  and  great  men,  very  often  retain  three  or  four  girls  at  a 
time  for  their  use,  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  so  impotent  and  old. 
as  to  be  incapable  of  making  use  of  one  of  them,  so  that  he  seldom 
misses  of  wearing  greater  horns  than  the  game  he  kills. 

The  husband  is  never  so  enraged  so  to  put  his  adulteress  to  death ; 
if  she  is  caught  in  the  fact  the  rival  becomes  a  debtor  to  the  cornuted 
husband  in  a  certain  quantity  of  trifles,  valuable  amongst  them, 
which  he  pays  as  soon  as  discharged,  and  then  all  animosity  is  laid 
aside  betwixt  the  husband  and  his  wife's  gallant. 

The  man  proves  often  so  good  humored  as  to  please  his  neighbor 
and  gratify  his  wife's  inclinations,  by  letting  her  out  for  a  night  or 
two  to  the  embraces  of  some  other,  which  perhaps  she  has  a  greater 
liking  to,  though  this  is  not  commonly  practiced.^ 

As  for  the  Indian  marriages,  I  have  read  and  heard  of  a  great  deal 
of  form  and  ceremony  used,  which  I  never  saw ;  nor  yet  could  learn 


^  Same,  p.  64 


Same,  p.  64. 
'Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  63-64. 
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in  the  time  I  have  been  amongst  them  any  otherwise  than  I  shall  here 
give  you  an  account  of,  which  is  as  follows : 

When  any  young  Indian  has  a  mind  for  such  a  girl  to  be  his  wife, 
he  or  some  one  for  him,  goes  to  the  young  woman's  parents,  if  liv- 
ing; if  not,  to  her  nearest  relations,  where  he  makes  offers  of  the 
match  betwixt  the  couple.  The  relations  reply,  they  will  consider  of 
it ;  which  serves  for  a  sufficient  answer,  till  there  be  a  second  meeting 
about  the  marriage,  which  is  generally  brought  into  debate  before  all 
the  relations  that  are  old  people,  on  both  sides,  and  sometimes  the 
king  with  all  his  great  men  give  their  opinions  therein. 

If  it  be  agreed  on,  and  the  young  woman  approve  thereof,  for 
these  savages  never  give  their  children  in  marriage  without  their 
own  consent,  the  man  pays  so  much  for  his  wife ;  and  the  hand- 
somer she  is  the  greater  the  price  she  bears. 

Now,  it  often  happens,  that  the  man  has  not  so  much  of  their 
money  ready  as  he  is  to  pay  for  his  wife ;  but  if  they  know  him  to  be 
a  good  hunter,  and  that  he  can  raise  the  sum  agreed  for  in  some  few 
moons,  or  any  little  time,  they  agree  she  shall  go  along  with  him  as 
betrothed,  but  he  is  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  her  till  the  utmost 
payment  is  discharged ;  all  which  is  punctually  observed.  Thus  they 
lie  together  under  one  covering  for  several  months,  and  the  woman 
remains  the  same  as  she  was  when  she  first  came  to  him.  I  doubt  our 
Europeans  would  be  apt  to  break  this  custom,  but  the  Indian  men  are 
not  so  vigorous  and  impatient  in  their  love  as  we  are.  Yet  the 
women  are  quite  contrary,  and  those  Indian  girls  that  have  con- 
versed with  the  English  and  other  Europeans  never  care  for  the  con- 
Aersation  of  their  own  countrymen  afterwards. 

They  never  marry  so  near  as  a  first  cousin,  and  although  there  is 
nothing  more  coveted  amongst  them  than  to  marry  a  woman  of  their 
own  nation,  yet  when  the  nation  consists  of  a  very  few  people,  as 
now^adays  it  often  happens,  so  that  they  are  all  of  them  related  to 
one  another,  then  they  look  out  for  husbands  and  wives  amongst 
strangers.  For  if  an  Indian  lies  w-ith  his  sister,  or  any  very  near  re- 
lation, his  body  is  burnt,  and  his  ashes  throAvn  into  the  river  as 
unw^orthy  to  remain  on  earth ;  yet  an  Indian  is  allowed  to  marry  two 
sisters,  or  his  brother's  wife.^ 

The  marriage  of  these  Indians  are  no  farther  binding  than  the 
man  and  woman  agree  together.  Either  of  them  has  liberty  to  leave 
the  other  upon  any  frivolous  excuse  they  can  make,  yet  whosoever 
takes  the  woman  that  was  another  man's  wife  before,  and  bought 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  303. 
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by  him,  as  they  all  are,  must  certainly  pay  her  former  husband 
whatsoever  he  ga\e  for  her. 

Xay,  if  she  be  a  widow,  and  her  husband  died  in  debt,  whosoever 
takes  her  to  wife  pays  all  her  husband's  debts,  though  never  so 
many ;  yet  the  woman  is  not  re(|uired  to  pay  anything,  unless  she  is 
willing,  that  was  owing  from  her  husband,  so  long  as  she  keeps 
single.  But  if  the  man  courts  her  for  a  night's  lodging,  and  obtains 
it.  the  creditors  will  make  him  pay  her  husband's  debts,  and  he  may, 
if  he  will,  take  her  for  his  money,  or  sell  her  to  another  for  his  wife. 

I  have  seen  several  of  these  bargains  driven  in  a  day ;  for  you  may 
see  men  selling  their  wives  as  men  do  horses  in  a  fair ;  a  man  is  al- 
lowed not  only  to  change  as  often  as  he  pleases,  but  likewise  to  have 
as  many  wives  as  he  is  able  to  maintain.  I  have  often  seen  that  very 
old  Indian  men,  that  have  been  grandees  in  their  own  nation,  have 
had  three  or  four  very  likely  young  Indian  wives,  which  I  have 
much  wondered  at,  because,  to  me,  they  seemed  incapacitated  to  make 
good  use  of  one  of  them. 

The  young  men  will  go  in  the  night  from  one  house  to  another, 
to  visit  the  young  women ;  in  which  sort  of  rambles  they  will  spend 
the  whole  night.  In  their  addresses  they  find  no  delays,  for  if  she  is 
willing  to  entertain  the  man,  she  gives  him  encouragement,  and 
grants  him  admittance;  otherwise  she  withdraws  her  face  from  him. 
and  says,  I  cannot  see  you,  either  you  or  I  must  leave  this  cabin  and 
sleep  somewhere  else  this  night. 

They  are  never  to  boast  of  their  intrigues  with  the  women.  If 
they  do,  none  of  the  girls  value  them  ever  after,  or  admit  of  their 
company  in  their  beds.  This  proceeds  not  on  the  score  of  reputation, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  on  that  account  known  amongst  them ;  and 
although  we  may  reckon  them  the  greatest  libertines,  and  most 
extravagant  in  their  embraces,  yet  they  retain  and  possess  a  modesty 
that  requires  those  passions  never  to  be  divulged. 

The  trading  girls,  after  they  have  led  that  course  of  life  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  which  time  they  scarce  ever  have  a  child;  (for  they 
have  an  art  to  destroy  the  conception,  and  she  that  brings^  a  child  in 
this  station  is  accounted  a  fool,  and  her  reputation  is  lessened 
thereby)  at  last  they  grow  weary  of  so  many,  and  betake  themselves 
to  a  married  state ;  or  to  the  company  of  one  man  ;  neither  does  their 
having  been  common  to  so  many  any  wise  lessen  their  fortunes,  but 
rather  augments  them.^ 

*  Bears. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  305. 
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The  woman  is  not  punished  for  adultery,  but  'tis  the  man  that 
makes  the  injured  person  satisfaction,  which  is  the  law  of  nations 
practiced  amongst  them  all ;  and  he  that  strives  to  evade  such  satis- 
faction as  the  husband  demands  lives  daily  in  danger  of  his  life;  yet 
when  discharged,  all  animosity  is  laid  aside,  and  the  cuckold  is  very 
well  pleased  with  his  bargain,  v^^hilst  the  rival  is  laughed  at  by  the 
whole  nation  for  carrying  on  his  intrigue  with  no  better  conduct 
than  to  be  discovered,  and  pay  so  dear  for  his  pleasure. 

The  Indians  say,  that  the  woman  is  a  weak  creature,  and  easily 
drawn  away  by  the  man's  persuasion ;  for  which  reason,  they  lay  no 
blame  upon  her.  but  the  man,  that  ought  to  be  better  master  of  his 
passion  for  persuading  her  to  it."^ 

They  are  of  a  very  hale  constitution ;  their  breaths  are  as  sweet  as 
the  air  they  breathe  in ;  and  the  women  seem  to  be  of  that  tender 
composition  as  if  they  were  designed  rather  for  the  bed  than  bond- 
age. Yet  their  love  is  never  of  that  force  and  continuance  that  any 
of  them  ever  runs  mad.  or  makes  away  with  themselves  on  that 
score.  They  never  love  beyond  retrie\'ing  their  first  indifference,  and 
when  slighted,  are  as  ready  to  untie  the  knot  at  one  end,  as  you  are 
at  the  other. 

Yet  I  knew  an  European  man  had  a  child  or  two  by  one  of  these 
Indian  women,  and  afterwards  married  a  Christian,  after  which  he 
came  to  pass  away  a  night  with  his  Indian  mistress;  but  she  made 
answer  that  she  ncAer  lay  with  another  woman's  husband,  so  fell  to 
crying,  and  took  up  the  child  she  had  by  him,  and  went  out  of  the 
cabin,  away  from  him,  in  great  disorder. 

The  Indian  women's  work  is  to  cook  the  victuals  for  the  whole 
family,  and  to  make  mats,  baskets,  girdles,  of  'possum  hair,  and 
such  like.  They  never  plant  corn  amongst  us,  as  they  do  amongst 
the  Iroquois,  who  are  always  at  war  and  hunting;  therefore  the 
plantation  work  is  left  for  the  women  and  slaves  to  perform  and 
look  after,  whilst  they  are  wandering  all  over  the  continent  betwixt 
the  two  bays  of  Alexico  and  St.  Lawrence. 

The  mats  the  Indians  make  are  of  rushes,  and  about  five  feet 
high,  and  two  fathom  long,  and  sewed  double,  that  is,  two  together ; 
whereby  they  become  very  commodious  to  lay  under  our  beds,  or 
sleep  on  in  the  summer  season  in  the  day  time,  and  for  our  slaves 
in  the  night. 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  306. 
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There  are  other  mats  made  of  flags  which  the  Tus-ke-ru-ro^  In- 
dians make  and  seh  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  baskets  our  neighboring  Indians  make  are  all  made  of  a 
very  fine  bulrush,  and  sometimes  of  silk  grass,  which  they  work  with 
figures  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  &c. 

A  great  way  up  the  country  both  baskets  and  mats  are  made  of 
the  split  reeds,  which  are  only  the  outward,  shining  part  of  the 
cane.  Of  these  I  have  seen  mats,  baskets,  and  dressing  boxes  very 
artificially  done. 

The  savage  w^omen  of  America  have  very  easy  travail  w^ith  their 
children.  Sometimes  they  bring  twins,  and  are  brought  to  bed  by 
themselves  when  taken  at  a  disadvantage;  not  but  they  have  mid- 
wives  amongst  them,  as  well  as  doctors  who  make  it  their  profes- 
sion, for  gain,  to  assist  and  deliver  the  women.  And  some  of  these 
midwives  are  very  knowing  in  several  medicines  that  Carolina  af- 
fords, which  certainly  expedite,  and  make  easy  births.  Besides  they 
are  unacquainted  with  those  severe  pains  that  follow  the  birth  in  our 
European  women. 

Their  remedies  are  a  great  cause  of  this  easiness  in  that  state ;  for 
the  Indian  women  will  run  up  and  dowm  the  plantation  the  same 
day,  very  briskly,  and  without  any  sign  of  pain  or  sickness;  yet  they 
look  very  meagre  and  thin.  Not  but  that  we  must  allow  a  great  deal 
owing  to  the  climate,  and  the  natural  constitution  of  these  women 
whose  course  of  nature  never  visits  them  in  such  quantities  as  the 
European  w^omen  have.  And  though  they  never  want  plenty  of  milk, 
yet  I  never  saw  an  Indian  woman  with  very  large  breasts ;  neither 
does  the  youngest  wife  ever  fail  to  proving  a  good  nurse  as  to  bring 
her  child  up  free  from  the  rickets  and  disasters  that  proceed  from 
the  teeth,  with  many  other  distempers  which  attack  our  infants  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

They  let  their  children  suck  until  they  are  well  grown,  unless  they 
prove  big  with  child  sooner.  They  always  nurse  their  own  children 
themselves,  unless  death  prevents.  I  once  saw  a  nurse  hired  to  give 
suck  to  an  Indian's  child,  which  you  have  in  my  journal. 

After  delivery  they  absent  the  company  of  a  man  for  forty  days." 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  they  wash  it  in  cold  water  at  the  next 
stream  and  then  bedawb  it,  as  I  have  mentioned  before.  After  which 
the  husband  takes  care  to  provide  a  cradle,  which  is  soon  made,  con- 

*  Tus-ca-ro-ra. 

'The  exact  period  of  purification  under  the  Hebrew  laws. 
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sisting  of  a  piece  of  flat  wood,  which  they  hew  with  their  hatchets  to 
the  thickness  of  a  board;  it  is  about  two  feet  long  and  a  foot  broad. 
To  this  they  brace  and  tie  the  child  down  very  closely  having  near 
the  middle  a  stick  fastened  about  two  inches  from  the  board,  which 
is  for  the  child's  breech  to  rest  upon. 

Some  nations  have  very  flat  heads,  as  you  have  heard  in  my  jour- 
nal, which  is  made  whilst  tied  on  this  cradle,  as  that  relation  in- 
formed you. 

These  cradles  are  apt  to  make  the  body  flat ;  yet  they  are  the  most 
portable  things  that  can  be  invented,  for  there  is  a  string  which  goes 
from  one  corner  of  the  board  to  the  other,  whereby  the  mother  flings 
her  child  on  her  back ;  so  the  infant's  back  is  towards  hers,  and  its 
face  looks  up  towards  the  sky.  If  it  rain  she  throws  her  leather  or 
woolen  match-coat.^  over  her  head,  which  covers  the  child  all  over, 
and  secures  her  and  it  from  the  injuries  of  rainy  weather.  The 
savage  women  quit  all  company,  and  dress  not  their  own  victuals 
during  their  purgations." 

After  they  have  several  children  they  grow  strangely  out  of  shape 
in  their  bodies.  As  for  barrenness.  I  never  knew  any  of  their  women 
that  have  not  children  when  married. 

The  women's  dress  is.  in  severe  weather,  a  hairy  match-coat,  in 
the  nature  of  a  plaid, '^  which  keeps  out  the  cold,  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, defends  their  children  from  the  prejudices  of  the  w^eather.  At 
other  times  they  have  only  a  sort  of  flap  apron  containing  two  yards 
in  length  and  better  than  half  a  yard  deep.  Sometimes  it  is  a  deer- 
skin dressed  white,  and  pointed  or  slit  at  the  bottom,  like  fringe. 
When  this  is  clean  it  becomes  them  very  well.  Others  w^ear  blue,  or 
red  flaps, ^  made  of  bays^  and  plains,^  which  they  buy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, of  both  which  they  tuck  in  the  corners,  to  fasten  the  garments, 
and  sometimes  make  it  part  with  a  belt. 

Sometimes  they  wear  Indian  shoes  or  moggizons,"  which  are  made 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  men's  are. 

The  hair  of  their  heads  is  made  into  a  long  roll,  like  a  horse's  tail, 
and  bound  round  with  roanoke,  or  porcelain,  which  is  a  sort  of  beads 
they  make  of  the  conch  shells.  Others  that  have  not  this,  make  a 
leather  string  serve. 

^  Large  mantles. 

^  Purification. 

'  Blanket. 

*  Loose  garments. 

^  Baize,  light  woolen  fabrics  of  a  bay  color. 

"  Untwilled,  or  uncolored  fabric. 

'  Usually  spelt,  moccasins. 
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The  Indian  men  have  match-coats  of  hair,  furs,  feathers,  or  cloth, 
as  the  women  have.  Their  hair  is  rolled  up  on  each  ear,  as  the  wom- 
en's, only  much  shorter;  and  oftentimes  a  roll  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  or  temples,  which  is  just  as  they  fancy,  there  being  no  strict- 
ness in  their  dress.  Betwixt  their  legs  comes  a  piece  of  cloth  that  is 
tucked  in  by  a  belt,  both  before  and  behind.  This  is  to  hide  their 
nakedness,  of  which  decency  they  are  strict  observers,  although  never 
practiced  before  the  Christians  came  amongst  them. 

They  wear  shoes  of  buck's,  and  sometimes  bear's,  skin,  which  they 
tan  in  an  hour  or  two  with  the  bark  of  trees  boiled,  wherein  they  put 
the  leather  whilst  hot,  and  let  it  remain  a  little  while,  whereby  it  be- 
comes so  qualified  as  to  endure  water  and  dirt  without  growing 
hard.  These  have  no  heels,  and  are  made  as  fit  for  the  feet  as  a 
glove  is  for  the  hand,  and  are  very  easy  to  travel  in  when  one  is  a 
little  used  to  them. 

The  Indian  traders  are  those  which  travel  and  abide  amongst  the 
Indians  for  a  long  space  of  time;  sometimes  for  a  year,  two,  or 
three.  These  men  have  commonly  their  Indian  wives,  whereby  they 
soon  learn  the  Indian  tongue,  keep  a  friendship  with  the  savages ; 
and,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  a  female  bedfellow,  they  find  these 
Indian  girls  ver}^  serviceable  to  them  on  account  of  dressing  their 
victuals,  and  instructing  them  in  the  affairs  and  customs  of  the 
country.  Moreover  such  a  man  gets  a  great  trade  with  the  savages, 
for  when  a  person  that  lives  amongst  them  is  reserved  from  the  con- 
versation of  their  women,  'tis  impossible  for  him  ever  to  accomplish 
his  designs  amongst  that  people.^ 

But  one  great  misfortune  which  oftentimes  attends  those  that  con- 
verse with  these  savage  women,  is  that  they  get  children  by  them, 
which  are  seldom  educated  any  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  infidelity  ;- 
for  it  is  a  certain  rule  and  custom  amongst  all  the  savages  of  Amer- 
ica that  I  was  ever  acquainted  with,  to  let  the  children  always  fall  to 
the  women's  lot ;  for  it  often  happens  that  two  Indians  that  have 
lived  together,  as  man  and  wife,  in  which  time  they  have  several 
children,  if  they  part,  and  another  man  possesses  her,  all  the  children 
go  along  with  the  mother  and  none  with  the  father.  And  therefore 
on  this  score  it  ever  seems  impossible  for  the  Christians  to  get  their 
children  (which  they  have  by  these  Indian  women)  away  from 
them,  whereby  they  might  bring  them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  principles. 

Nevertheless  we  often  find  that  English  men  and  other  European 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2.  p.  ,301. 

'  That  is,  brought  up  as  heathens,  like  the  other  Indians. 
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men  have  been  so  allured  with  that  careless  life,  as  to  be  constant  to 
their  Indian  wife  and  her  relations,  so  long  as  they  lived,  without 
ever  desiring  to  return  again  amongst  the  English,  although  they 
had  very  fair  opportunities  and  advantages  amongst  their  country- 
men; of  which  sort  I  have  known  several.^ 

These  savages  live  in  wigwams,  or  cabins,  built  of  bark,  which  are 
made  round,  like  an  oven,  to  prevent  any  damage  by  hard  gales  of 
\\ind.  They  make  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  have  a 
hole  at  the  top  of  the  roof,  right  above  the  fire,  to  let  out  the  smoke. 
The  dwellings  are  as  hot  as  stoves,  where  the  Indians  sleep  and  sweat 
all  night.  The  floors  thereof  are  never  paved  nor  swept,  so  that  they 
have  always  a  loose  earth  on  them.  They  are  often  troubled  with  a 
multitude  of  fleas,  especially  near  the  places  where  they  dress  their 
deer-skins,  because  that  hair  harbors  them.  Yet  I  never  felt  any  ill, 
unsavory  smell  in  their  cabins ;  whereas,  should  we  live  in  our 
houses,  as  they  do,  we  should  be  poisoned  with  our  own  nastiness, 
which  confirms  these  Indians  to  be,  as  they  really  are,  some  of  the 
sweetest  people  in  the  world. 

The  bark  they  make  their  cabins  with  is  generally  cypress,  or  red 
ir  white  cedar ;  and  sometimes,  when  they  are  a  great  way  from  any 
of  these  woods,  they  make  use  of  pine-bark,  which  is  the  worser 
sort.  In  building  these  fabrics  they  get  very  long  poles  of  pine-bark, 
cedar,  hickory,  or  any  other  wood  that  will  bend ;  these  are  the 
thickness  of  the  small  of  a  man's  leg,  at  the  thickest  end,  which  they 
generally  strip  of  the  bark,  and  warm  them  well  in  the  fire,  which 
makes  them  tough  and  fit  to  bend.  Afterwards  they  stick  the  thickest 
ends  of  them  in  the  ground,  about  two  yards  asunder,  in  a  circular 
form,  the  distance  they  design  the  cabin  to  be  (which  is  not  round, 
but  sometimes  oval),  then  they  bend  the  tops  and  bring  them  to- 
gether, and  bind  their  ends  with  bark  of  trees  that  is  proper  for 
that  use,  as  elm  is,  or  sometimes  the  moss  that  grows  on  the  trees, 
and  is  a  yard  or  two  long,  and  never  rots ;  then  they  brace  them 
with  other  poles  to  make  them  strong;  afterwards  cover  them  all 
o\'er  with  bark,  so  that  they  are  very  warm  and  tight,  and  will  keep 
firm  against  all  the  weathers  that  blow. 

They  have  other  sorts  of  cabins  without  windows,  which  are  for 
their  granaries,  skins,  and  merchandises ;  and  other  sorts  that  are 
covered  over  head,  the  rest  left  open  in  the  air.  These  have  reed 
hurdles,  like  tables,  to  lie  and  sit  on,  in  the  summer;  and  serve  for 
pleasant  banqueting-houses  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  301. 
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The  cabins  they  dwell  in  have  benches  all  round,  except  where  the 
door  stands,  on  these  they  lay  beasts'  skins,  and  mats  made  of 
rushes,  whereon  they  sleep  and  loll.  In  one  of  these,  several  families 
commonly  live,  though  all  related  to  one  another.^ 

As  for  the  Indian  food,  it  is  of  several  sorts,  which  are  as  follows  : 

Venison,  and  fawns  in  the  bags,  cut  out  of  the  doe's  belly ;  fish  of 
all  sorts,  the  lamprey  eel  excepted  and  the  sturgeon  our  salt  water 
Indians  will  not  touch;  bear;  panther,  polecat,  wild  cat,  opossum, 
raccoon,  hares,  beaver,  and  squirrels,  roasted  with  their  entrails  in ; 
snakes,  all  Indians  will  not  eat  them,  though  some  do;  all  wild  fruits 
that  are  palatable,  some  of  which  they  dry  and  keep  against  winter ; 
as  all  sorts  of  fruits,  and  peaches,  which  they  dry  and  make  quid- 
donies^  and  cakes  that  are  very  pleasant,  and  a  little  tartish ;  young- 
wasps,  when  they  are  white  in  the  combs,  before  they  can  fly,  this  is 
esteemed  a  dainty;  all  sorts  of  tortoise  and  terebins,^  shell-fish  and 
stingray,  or  skate,  dried ;  gourds,  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  pulse 
of  all  sorts,  rockahomine  meal,  which  is  their  maize,  parched  and 
pounded  into  powder ;  fowl  of  all  sorts  that  are  eatable ;  ground  nuts, 
or  wild  potatoes;  acorns  and  acorn-oil;  wild  bulls,'*  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  &c.,  from  the  English ;  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  made  into  sev- 
eral sorts  of  bread ;  ears  of  corn,  roasted  in  the  summer,  or  pre 
served  against  the  winter. 

The  food  is  common^  thrcnighout  the  whole  kindred  relations,  and 
often  to  the  whole  town,  especially  when  they  are  in  hunting  quar- 
ters, then  they  all  fare  alike,  whichsoever  of  them  kills  the  game. 

They  are  very  kind  and  charitable  to  one  another,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  those  of  their  own  nation;  for  if  any  one  of  them  has  suf- 
fered any  loss,  by  fire,  or  otherwise,  they  order  the  grie\'ed  person 
to  make  a  feast,  and  invite  them  all  thereto,  w^hich  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed they  come  to;  and  after  every  man's  mess  of  food  is  dealt 
to  him,  one  of  their  speakers,  or  grave  old  men,  makes  an  harangue, 
and  acquaints  the  company  that  that  man's  house  has  been  burnt, 
wherein  all  his  goods  were  destroyed ;  that  he  and  his  family  very 
narrowly  escaped ;  that  he  is  every  man's  friend  in  that  company ; 
and  that  it  is  all  their  duty  to  help  him,  as  he  would  do  to  any  of 
them,  had  the  like  misfortune  befallen  them. 

After  this  oration  is  over,  every  man,  according  to  his  quality, 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  288. 

■  Quiddany  is  a  confection  of  quinces,  prepared  with  sugar. 

'  Terrapins. 

'  Bufifalo. 

°  Public  property. 
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throws  him  down  upon  the  ground  some  present,  which  is  com- 
monly beads,  roanoak/  peak,^  skins,  or  furs,  and  which  very  often 
amounts  to  treble  the  loss  he  has  suffered.  The  same  assistance  they 
give  to  any  man  that  wants  to  build  a  cabin,  or  make  a  canoe. 

They  say  it  is  our  duty  thus  to  do;  for  there  are  several  works 
that  one  man  cannot  effect,  therefore  we  must  give  him  our  help, 
otherwise  our  society  will  fall,  and  we  shall  be  deprived  of  those 
urgent  necessities  which  life  recjuires. 

They  have  no  fence  to  part  one  another's  lots  in  their  corn  fields, 
but  every  man  knows  his  own,  and  it  scarce  ever  happens  that  they 
rob  one  another  of  so  much  as  an  ear  of  corn ;  which,  if  any  is  found 
to  do,  he  is  sentenced  by  the  elders  to  work  and  plant  for  him  that 
was  robbed,  till  he  is  recompenced  for  all  the  damage  he  has  suf- 
fered in  his  corn  field ;  and  this  is  punctually  performed,  and  the 
thief  held  in  disgrace  that  steals  from  any  of  his  country  folks. 

It  often  happens  that  a  woman  is  destitute  of  her  husband,  and 
has  a  great  many  children  to  maintain;  such  a  person  they  always 
help,  and  make  their  young  men  plant,  reap,  and  do  everything  that 
she  is  not  capable  of  doing  herself ;  yet  they  do  not  allow  any  one  to 
be  idle,  but  to  employ  themselves  in  some  work  or  other. ^ 

They  never  fight  with  one  another  unless  drunk,  nor  do  you  ever 
hear  any  scolding  amongst  them.  They  say  the  Europeans  are  al- 
ways wrangling  and  uneasy;  and  wonder  they  do  not  go  out  of  this 
world,  since  they  are  so  uneasy  and  discontented  in  it. 

All  their  misfortunes  and  losses  end  in  laughter;  for,  if  their 
cabins  take  fire,  and  all  their  goods  are  burnt  therein  (indeed,  all  will 
strive  to  prevent  farther  damage  whilst  there  is  any  possibility)  yet 
such  a  misfortune  ends  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  unless  some  of 
their  kinsfolks  and  friends  have  lost  their  lives ;  but  then  the  case 
is  altered,  and  they  become  very  pensive,  and  go  into  deep  mourning, 
which  is  continued  for  a  considerable  time ;  sometimes  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  number  of 
relations  he  had  near  him.'* 

*  A  kind  of  shell  money,  made  of  the  cockle  shell,  of  less  value  than  peak.  It  was 
strung  on  strings. 

"  Strings  of  small  cylinders  of  the  conch  shell,  used  as  money,  or  as  ornaments, 
in  the  form  of  necklaces  and  bracelets,  etc.  Black  or  purple  peak  was  worth  twice 
as  much  as  white  peak.  The  conch  shell  is  the  large  spiral  shell  often  used  as  orna- 
ments in  gardens  and  around  fountains.  It  is  the  same  which,  according  to  fable, 
the  Tritons  used  for  trumpets. 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  page  290. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  292. 
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Now  I  am  going  so  far  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Indians'  tem- 
per, I  will  proceed,  and  can  give  you  no  other  character  of  them,  but 
that  they  are  a  very  wary  people,  and  are  never  hasty  or  impatient. 
They  will  endure  a  great  many  misfortunes,  losses,  and  disappoint- 
ments without  showing  themselves,  in  the  very  least,  vexed  or  un- 
easy. 

When  they  go  by  water,  if  there  proves  a  head  wind,  they  never 
vex  and  fret,  as  the  Europeans  do ;  and,  let  what  misfortune  come 
to  them  as  will  or  can  happen,  they  never  relent. 

Besides,  there  is  one  vice  very  common  everywhere,  which  I  never 
found  amongst  them,  which  is,  envying  other  men's  happiness,  be- 
cause their  station  is  not  equal  to,  or  above,  their  neighbor's.  Of 
this  sin  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  an  example,  though  they  are  a 
people  that  set  as  great  value  upon  themselves,  as  any  great  sort  of 
men  in  the  world,  upon  which  account  they  find  something  valuable 
in  themselves  above  riches.  Thus,  he  that  is  a  good  warrior  is  the 
proudest  creature  living;  and  he  that  is  an  expert  hunter,  is  es- 
teemed by  the  people  and  himself;  yet  these  are  natural  virtues  and 
gifts,  and  not  riches,  which  are  as  often  in  the  possession  of  a  fool 
as  a  wise  man. 

Several  of  the  Indians  are  possessed  of  a  great  many  skins,  wam- 
pum,^ ammunition,  and  what  other  things  are  esteemed  riches 
amongst  them;  yet  such  an  Indian  is  not  more  esteemed  amongst 
them  than  any  other  ordinary  fellow,  provided  he  have  no  personal 
endowments  which  are  the  ornaments  that  must  gain  him  an  esteem 
among  them ;  for  a  great  dealer  amongst  the  Indians  is  no  otherwise 
respected  and  esteemed  than  as  a  man  that  strains  his  wits  and 
fatigues  himself  to  furnish  others  with  necessaries  of  life,  that  live 
much  easier  and  enjoy  more  of  the  world  than  he  himself  does,  with 
all  his  pelf. 

If  they  are  taken  captives,  and  expect  a  miserable  exit,"  they  sing: 
if  death  approach  them  in  sickness,  they  are  not  afraid  of  it ;  nor  are 
they  ever  heard  to  say,  grant  me  some  time.  They  know  by  instinct 
and  daily  example  that  they  must  die,  wherefor  they  have  that  great 
and  noble  gift  to  submit  to  everything  that  happens,  and  value  noth- 
ing that  attacks  them.^ 

In  their  war  expeditions,  they  have  very  certain  hieroglyphics, 
whereby  each  party  informs  the  other  of  the  success  or  losses  they 

*  Strings  of  beads  made  from  the  ends  of  conch  shells,  rubbed  down  into  a  cyl- 
indrical shape,  polished  and  strung  into  belts  or  necklaces.  Those  which  were 
black  or  purple  in  color  were  called  wam-pum,  or  more  fully  wampum  peak. 

■  Death. 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  i,  pp.  320-321. 
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have  met  with;  all  which  is  so  exactly  performed  by  the  sylvan 
marks  and  characters,  that  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to  understand  one 
another.  Yet  there  was  never  found  any  letters  amongst  the  sav- 
ages of  Carolina ;  nor  I  believe,  among  any  other  natives  in  America 
that  were  possessed  with  any  manner  of  writing,  or  learning 
throughout  all  the  discoveries  of  the  New  World.  They  will  draw 
maps  very  exactly  of  all  the  rivers,  towns,  mountains  and  roads,  or 
what  you  shall  require  of  them,  which  you  may  draw  by  their  direc- 
tions, and  come  to  a  small  matter  of  latitude,^  reckoned  by  their 
day's  journey.  These  maps  they  will  draw  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire, 
and  sometimes  upon  a  mat  or  piece  of  bark. 

I  have  put  a  pen  and  ink  into  a  savage's  hand  and  he  has  drawn  me 
the  rivers,  bays,  and  other  parts  of  a  country,  which  afterwards  I 
have  found  to  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  nicety.  But  you  must  be 
very  much  in  their  favor,  otherwise  they  will  never  make  these  dis- 
coveries to  you,  especially  if  it  be  in  their  own  quarters. 

And  as  for  mines  of  silver  and  other  metals  we  are  satisfied  we 
have  enough,  and  those  very  rich,  in  Carolina  and  its  adjacent  parts. 
Some  of  which  the  Indians  are  acquainted  with,  although  no  en- 
quirers thereafter,^  but  what  came  and  were  discovered  by  chance; 
yet  they  say  it  is  this  metal  that  the  English  covet,  as  they  do  their 
peak  and  roanoke,  and  that  we  have  gained  ground  of  them  wher- 
ever we  have  come.  Now,  say  they,  if  we  should  discover  these 
minerals  to  the  English,  they  would  settle  at  or  near  these  moun- 
tains, and  bereave  us  of  the  best  hunting  quarters  we  have,  as  they 
have  already  done  wherever  they  have  inhabited ;  so  by  that  means 
we  shall  be  driven  to  some  unknown  country,  to  live,  hunt,  and  get 
our  bread  in. 

Their  cruelty  to  their  prisoners  of  war  is  what  they  are  seemingly 
guilty  of  an  error  in;  I  mean,  as  to  a  natural  failing;  because  they 
strive  to  invent  the  most  inhuman  butcheries  for  them  that  the  devils 
themselves  could  invent  or  hammer  out  of  hell;  they  esteeming  death 
no  punishment,  but  rather  an  advantage  to  him  that  is  exported  out 
of  this  into  another  world. 

Therefore  they  inflict  on  them  torments,  wherein  they  prolong 
life  in  that  miserable  state  as  long  as  they  can;  and  never  miss 
scalping  of  them,  as  they  call  it;  which  is,  to  cut  ofif  the  skin  from 
the  temples,  and  taking  the  whole  head  of  hair  along  with  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  night  cap.    Sometimes  they  take  the  top  of  the  scull  along 

^  Fairly  exact. 

*That  is,  the  Indians  do  not  seek  for  them. 
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with  it;  all  which  they  preserve  and  carefully  keep  by  them  for  a 
trophy  of  their  concpest  over  their  enemies. 

Others  keep  their  enemies'  teeth  which  are  taken  in  war;  whilst 
others  split  the  pitch  pine  into  splinters,  and  stick  them  into  the 
prisoner's  body  yet  alive.  Thus  they  light  them,  which  burn  like  so 
many  torches ;  and  in  this  manner  they  make  him  dance  around  a 
great  fire,  every  one  buffeting  and  deriding  him,  till  he  expires ;  when 
every  one  strives  to  get  a  bone  or  some  relic  of  this  unfortunate 
captive. 

One  of  the  young  fellows  that  has  been  at  the  wars,  and  has  had 
the  fortune  to  take  a  captive,  returns  the  proudest  creature  on  earth, 
and  sets  such  a  value  on  himself,  that  he  knows  not  how  to  contain 
himself  in  his  senses.^ 

The  Sa-po-nas  had,  about  ten  days  before  w^e  came  thither,  taken 
five  prisoners  of  the  Sin-na-gers  or  Jen-ni-tos,  a  sort  of  people  thai 
range  several  thousands  of  miles,  making  all  prey  they  lay  their 
hands  on.  These  are  feared  by  all  the  savage  nations  I  ever  was 
among,  the  westward  Indians  dreading  their  approach.  They  are 
all  sorted  in,^  and  keep  continual  spies  and  outguards  for  their  better 
security.  These  captives  they  did  intend  to  burn,  few  prisoners  of 
war  escaping  that  punishment. 

The  fire  of  pitch-pine  being  got  ready,  and  a  feast  appointed,  which 
is  solemnly  kept  at  the  time  of  their  acting  this  tragedy,  the  sufferer 
has  had  his  body  stuck  thick  with  light  wood  splinters,  which  are 
lighted  like  so  many  candles,  the  tortured  person  dancing  around  a 
great  fire  till  his  strength  fails  and  disables  him  from  making  them 
any  farther  pastime. 

Most  commonly,  these  wretches  behave  themselves,  in  the  midst  of 
their  tortures  with  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  resolution,  esteem- 
ing it  satisfaction  enough  to  be  assured  that  the  same  fate  will  befall 
some  of  their  tormentors,  whensoever  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  nation. 

The  Tot-e-ros,  a  neighboring  nation,  came  down  from  the  west- 
ward mountains  to  the  Sa-po-na's,  desiring  them  to  give  them  those 
prisoners  into  their  hands,  to  the  intent  they  might  send  them  back 
into  their  own  nation,  being  bound  in  gratitude  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  Sin-na-gers,  since  not  long  ago,  those  northern  Indians  had  taken 
some  of  the  Tot-e-ros  prisoners  and  done  them  no  harm,  but  treated 
them  civilly  whilst  among  them,  sending  them,  with  safety,  back  to 
their  own  people,  and  afifirming  that  it  would  be  the  best  method  to 
preserve  peace  on  all  sides. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  321. 

*  Assigned  to  a  particular  place  or  station. 
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At  that  time  these  Tot-e-ros,  Sa-po-nas,  and  the  Ke-yau-wees,  three 
small  nations,  were  going  to  live  together,  by  which  they  thought 
they  should  strengthen  themselves  and  become  formidable  to  their 
enemies. 

The  reason  offered  by  the  Tot-e-ros  being  heard,  the  Sa-po-na  king, 
with  the  consent  of  his  councilors,  delivered  the  Sin-na-gers  up  to 
the  Tot-e-ros  to  conduct  them  home.^ 

Whenever  an  aged  man  is  speaking  none  ever  interrupts  him,  (the 
contrary  practice  the  English  and  other  Europeans  too  much  use), 
the  company  yielding  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  his  tale  with  a  con- 
tinued silence  and  exact  demeanor,  during  the  oration.  Indeed,  the 
Indians  are  a  people  that  never  interrupt  one  another  in  their  dis- 
course ;  no  man  so  much  as  offering  to  open  his  mouth  till  the  speaker 
has  uttered  his  intent. 

When  an  Englishman  comes  amongst  them,  perhaps  every  one  is 
acquainted  with  him,  yet,  first,  the  king  bids  him  welcome,  after  him 
the  war  captain,  so  on  gradually  from  high  to  low ;  not  one  of  all 
these  speaking  to  the  white  guest,  till  his  superior  has  ended  his 
salutation. 

Amongst  women,  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  scold;  if  they  are 
provoked  or  affronted  by  their  husbands,  or  some  other,  they  resent 
the  indignity  offered  them  in  silent  tears,  or  by  refusing  their  meat. 
Would  some  of  our  European  daughters  of  thunder  set  these  In- 
dians for  a  pattern,  there  might  be  more  quiet  families  found 
amongst  them,  occasioned  by  that  unruly  member,  the  tongue.^ 

Lawson  gives  this  account  of  how  a  priest  cured  lameness : 

In  the  morning,  he  desired  to  see  the  lame  man's  affected  part,  to 
the  end  he  might  do  something  which  he  believed  would  give  him 
ease.  After  he  had  viewed  it  accordingly,  he  pulled  out  an  instru- 
ment, somewhat  like  a  comb,  which  was  made  of  a  split  reed,  with 
fifteen  teeth  of  rattlesnakes,  set  at  much  the  same  distance  as  in  a 
large  horn  comb.  With  these  he  scratched  the  place  where  the  lame- 
ness chiefly  lay  till  the  blood  came,  bathing  it  before  and  after  inci- 
sion, with  warm  water  spurted  out  of  his  mouth ;  this  done,  he  ran 
into  his  plantation  and  got  some  sassafras  root,  which  grows  here  in 
great  plenty,  dried  it  in  the  embers,  scraped  off  the  outward  rind, 
and  having  beat  it  betwixt  two  stones,  applied  it  to  the  part  af- 
flicted, binding  it  up  well.  Thus  in  a  day  or  two  the  patient  became 
sound. ^ 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pages  82-84. 
'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  page  67. 
^  Same,  p.  yd. 
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An  incident,  showing  the  Indian  reverence  for  the  dead,  is  thus 
given  by  Lawson :  This  day  we  met  with  seven  heaps  of  stones,  being 
the  monuments  of  seven  Indians  that  were  slain  in  that  place  by  the 
Sin-na-gers  or  Iro-quois.    Our  guide  added  a  stone  to  each  heap. 

They  are  so  well  versed  in  poison  that  they  are  often  found  to 
poison  whole  families ;  nay,  most  of  the  town ;  and  which  is  to  be 
most  admired,^  they  will  poison  a  running  spring  or  fountain  of 
water  so  that  whosoever  drinks  thereof  shall  infallibly  die. 

When  the  offender  is  discovered,  his  very  relations  urge  for 
death,  whom  nothing  will  appease  but  the  most  cruel  torment  imag- 
inable, which  is  executed  in  the  most  public  manner  that  it  is  possible 
to  act  such  a  tragedy  in.  For  all  the  whole  nation,  all  the  Indians 
within  a  hundred  miles,  if  it  is  possible  to  send  for  them,  are  sum- 
moned to  come  and  appear  at  such  a  place  and  time,  to  see  and  re- 
joice at  the  torments  and  death  of  such  a  person,  who  is  the  common 
and  professed  enemy  to  all  the  friendly  Indians  thereabouts,  who 
now  lies  under  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  nation,  and  ac- 
cordingly is  to  be  put  to  death. 

Then  all  appear,  young  and  old,  from  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
meet,  with  all  the  expressions  of  joy,  to  consummate  this  horrid  and 
barbarous  feast,  which  is  carried  on  after  this  dismal  manner.  First, 
they  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  execution, 
where  he  is  set  down  on  his  breech  on  the  ground.  Then  they  get 
about  him,  and  you  shall  not  see  one  sorrowful  or  dejected  counte- 
nance amongst  them,  but  all  very  merrily  disposed,  as  if  some  com- 
edy was  to  be  acted  instead  of  a  tragedy. 

He  that  is  appointed  to  be  the  chief  executioner  takes  a  knife,  and 
bids  him  hold  out  his  hands,  which  he  does,  and  then  cuts  round  the 
wrist  through  the  skin,  which  is  drawn  off  like  a  glove,  and  flayed 
quite  off  at  the  fingers'  tips ;  then  they  break  his  joints  and  bones,  and 
buffet  and  torment  him  after  a  very  inhuman  manner,  till  some  vio- 
lent blow  perhaps  ends  his  days ;  then  they  burn  him  to  ashes,  and 
throw  them  down  the  river. 

Afterwards  they  eat,  drink  and  are  merry,  repeating  all  the  ac- 
tions of  the  tormentors  and  the  prisoner,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
and  satisfaction. 

This  accusation  is  laid  against  an  Indian  hero  sometimes  wrong- 
fully, or  when  they  have  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  a  man  that  has  more 
courage  and  conduct  than  his  neighboring  kings  or  great  men ;  then 
they  allege  the  practice  of  poisoning  Indians  against  him,  and  make 
rehearsal  of  every  Indian  that  died  for  a  year  or  two;  which  reports 

*  Wondered  at. 
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stir  up  all  the  relations  of  the  deceased  against  the  said  person,  and 
b}'  such  means  make  him  away  presently. 

In  some  affairs,  these  savages  are  very  reserved  and  politic,  and 
will  attend  a  long  time  with  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  bring  about 
their  designs;  they  being  never  impatient  or  hasty  in  executing  any 
of  their  designs  of  revenge.^ 

Lawson  gives  us  an  account  of  a  common  treatment  of  prisoners, 
that  of  cutting  their  toes  and  half  their  feet  away.  They  first  raise 
the  skin,  then  cut  away  half  the  feet,  and  so  wrap  the  skin  o\er  the 
stumps  and  make  a  present  cure  of  the  wounds.  This  commonly  dis- 
ables them  from  making  their  escapes,  they  not  being  so  good  trav- 
elers as  before,  and  the  impression  of  their  half-feet  making  it  easy 
to  trace  them.^ 

And  again  later  on  he  says : 

When  they  take  a  slave  and  intend  to  keep  him  to  work  in  their 
fields,  they  flay  the  skin  from  the  setting  on  of  his  toes  to  the  middle 
of  the  foot,  so  cut  off  one  half  of  his  feet,  wrapping  the  skin  over 
the  wounds,  and  healing  them. 

By  this  cruel  method  the  Indian  captive  is  hindered  from  making 
his  escape,  for  he  can  neither  run  fast  or  go  anywhere,  but  his  feet 
are  more  easily  traced  and  discovered.  Yet  I  know  one  man  who 
made  his  escape  from  them,  though  they  had  thus  disabled  him.^ 

The  Iroquois,  or  Sinnagars,'*  are  the  most  warlike  Indians  that  we 
know  of,  being  always  at  war,  and  not  to  be  persuaded  from  that 
way  of  living  by  any  argument  that  can  be  used. 

If  you  go  to  persuade  them  to  live  peaceably  with  the  Tus-ke-ru- 
vos,  and  let  them  be  one  people,  and  in  case  those  Indians  desire  it 
and  will  submit  to  them,  they  will  answer  you  that  they  cannot  live 
without  war,  which  they  have  ever  been  used  to ;  and  that  if  peace  be 
made  with  the  Indians  they  now  war  withal,  they  must  find  out  some 
others  to  wage  against ;  for,  for  them  to  live  in  peace  is  to  live  out 
of  their  element,  war,  conquest  and  murder,  being  what  they  delight 
in,  and  value  themselves  for.^ 

At  their  setting  out,  they  have  Indians  to  attend  their  hunting 
camp  that  are  not  good  and  expert  hunters,  therefore  they  are  em- 
ployed to  carry  burdens,  to  get  bark  for  the  cabins,  and  other  servile 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  page  318. 

*  Same,  p.  93. 

'  Same,  Vol.  2,  p.  322. 

*  Senecas. 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  322. 
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work ;  also  to  go  backward  and  forward  to  their  towns,  to  carry  to 
the  old  people,  whom  they  leave  behind  them. 

The  women  are  forced  to  carry  their  loads  of  grain  and  other 
provisions,  and  get  fire-wood ;  for  a  good  hunter  or  warrior  in  these 
expeditions  is  employed  in  no  other  business  than  the  affair  of  game 
and  battle. 

The  wild  fruits  which  are  dried  in  the  summer,  over  fires,  or 
hurdels,  and  in  the  sun,  are  now  brought  into  the  field ;  as  are  likc- 
w'ise  the  cakes  and  quiddonies,  or  peaches,  and  that  fruit  and  bil- 
berries^ dried,  of  which  they  stew^  and  make  bread  and  cakes.  In 
some  parts  where  pigeons  are  plentiful,  they  get  of  their  fat  enough 
to  supply  their  winter  stores.  Thus  they  abide  in  these  quarters  all 
the  winter  long,  till  the  time  approach  for  planting  their  maize  and 
other  fruits.^ 

They  never  value  time;  for  if  they  be  going  to  hunt,  fish,  or  any- 
thing of  indifferent  business,  you  may  keep  them  in  talk  as  long  as 
you  please,  so  you  but  keep  them  in  discourse,  and  seem  pleased 
with  their  company;  yet  none  are  more  expeditious  and  safer  mes- 
sengers than  they,  when  any  extraordinary  business  that  they  are 
sent  about  requires  it. 

When  they  are  upon  traveling  the  woods,  they  keep  a  constant 
pace,  neither  will  they  stride  over  a  tree  that  lies  cross  their  path, 
but  always  go  around  it,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
English  and  other  Europeans. 

When  they  cut  with  a  knife,  the  edge  is  towards  them,  whereas 
we  always  cut  and  whittle  from  us. 

Nor  did  I  ever  see  one  of  them  left  handed. 

Before  the  Christians  came  amongst  them,  not  knowing  the  use 
of  steel  and  flints,  they  got  their  fire  with  sticks,  which  by  vehement 
collision  or  rubbing  together  take  fire.  This  method  they  will  some 
times  practice  now,  when  it  has  happened  through  rainy  weather,  or 
some  other  accident,  that  they  have  wet  spunk,  which  is  a  soft  corkv 
substance,  generally  of  a  cinnamon  color,  and  grows  in  the  concaxc 
part  of  an  oak,  hickory,  and  several  other  woods,  being  dug  out 
with  an  axe  and  always  kept  by  the  Indians,  instead  of  tinder  or 
touchwood,^  both  which  it  exceeds. 

You  are  to  understand  that  the  two  sticks  they  use  to  strike  fire 

*  Blueberries,  huckleberries. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  337. 

'  A  soft  yellow  substance  into  which  wood  is  changed  by  the  action  of  certain 
fungi.    It  burns  for  hours,  when  once  ignited. 
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withal  are  never  of  one  sort  of  wood,  but  always  difTer  from  each 
other. 

rhey  are  expert  travelers,  and  though  they  have  not  the  use  of 
our  artificial  compass,  yet  they  understand  the  north  point  exactly, 
let  them  be  in  ever  so  great  a  wilderness.  One  guide  is  a  short  moss 
that  grows  upon  some  trees,  exactly  on  the  north  side  thereof. 

Besides,  they  have  names  for  eight  of  the  thirty-two  points,  and 
call  the  winds  by  their  several  names,  as  we  do ;  but  indeed  more 
properly ;  for  the  north  west  wind  is  called  the  cold  wind,  the  north 
east  the  wet  wind,  the  south  the  warm  wind,  and  so  agreeably  of 
the  rest.^ 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  they  have  a  large  river  or  lake  to  pass 
o\  er,  and  the  weather  is  very  foggy,  as  it  often  happens  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  leaf,  so  that  they  cannot  see  which  course  to  steer;  in 
such  a  case,  they  being  on  one  side  of  the  river  or  lake,  they  know- 
well  enough  what  course  such  a  place,  w^hich  they  intend  for,  bears 
from  them.  Therefore,  they  get  a  great  many  sticks  and  chunks  of 
wood  in  their  canoe  and  then  set  off  directly  for  their  port,  and  now 
and  then  throw  a  piece  of  wood,  which  directs  them,  by  seeing  how 
the  stick  bears  from  the  canoe  stern,  which  they  always  observe  to 
keep  right  aft;  and  this  is  the  Indian  compass,  by  which  they  will  go 
over  a  broad  w^ater  of  ten  or  twenty  leagues  wide. 

They  wall  find  the  head  of  any  river,  though  it  is  five,  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  ofT.  and  they  never  were  there  before  in  their  lives,  as 
is  often  proved  by  their  appointing  to  meet  on  the  head  of  such  a 
river,  where,  perhaps,  none  of  them  ever  was  before,  but  where  they 
shall  rendezvous  exactly  at  the  prefixed  time;  and  if  they  meet  with 
any  obstruction,  they  leave  certain  marks  in  the  way  where  they 
that  come  after,  will  understand  how  many  have  passed  by  already, 
and  which  way  they  are  gone.^ 

Some  of  the  heathens  are  so  very  poor  that  they  have  no  manner 
of  clothes,  save  a  wad  of  moss  to  hide  their  nakedness.  These  are 
either  lusty  and  will  not  work,  otherwise  they  are  given  to  gaming  or 
drunkenness ;  yet  these  get  victuals  as  well  as  the  rest,  because  that  is 
common  amongst  them,  if  they  are  caught  in  theft  they  are  slaves 
till  they  repay  the  person ;  but  to  steal  from  the  English  they  reckon 
no  harm.  Not  that  I  have  not  known  some  few  savages  that  have 
been  free  from  theft  as  any  of  the  Christians.^ 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  330. 
^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  331,. 
'  Same,  p.  330. 
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When  they  have  a  design  to  he  with  a  woman  which  they  cannot 
obtain  any  otherwise  than  by  a  larger  reward  than  they  are  able  to 
pay,  they  then  strive  to  make  her  drunk,  which  a  great  many  of  them 
will  be;  then  they  take  the  advantage  to  do  with  them  what  they 
please,  and  sometimes  in  their  drunkenness,  cut  off  their  hair  and 
sell  it  to  the  English,  which  is  the  greatest  affront  can  be  offered 
them. 

Rum,  a  lif|Uor.  now  is  so  much  in  use  with  them  tliat  they  will  part 
with  the  dearest  thing  they  have,  to  purchase  it ;  and  when  they  haxe 
got  a  little  in  their  heads,  are  the  impatientest  creatures  living  till 
they  have  enough  to  make  then  drunk ;  and  the  most  miserable  spec- 
tacle w^hen  they  are  so,  some  falling  into  fires,  burn  their  legs  or 
arms,  contracting  the  sinews,  and  become  cripples  all  their  lifetime; 
others  from  precipices  break  their  bones  and  joints,  with  abundance 
of  instances,  yet  none  are  so  great  as  to  deter  them  from  that  ac- 
cursed practice  of  drunkenness,  though  sensible  how  many  of  them 
are  by  it  hurried  into  the  other  world  before  their  time,  as  themselves 
oftentimes  will  confess.^ 

Most  of  the  savages  are  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  a  vice  they 
never  were  acquainted  with,  till  the  Christians  came  amongst  them. 
Some  of  them  refrain  from  drinking  strong  liquors,  but  very  few  of 
that  sort  are  found  amongst  them.  Their  chief  liquor  is  rum,  with- 
out any  mixture.  This  the  English  bring  amongst  them,  and  buy 
skins,  furs,  slaves,  and  other  of  their  commodities  therewith.  They 
never  are  contented  with  a  little,  but  when  once  begun,  they  must 
make  themselves  quite  drunk ;  otherwise  they  wall  never  rest,  but  will 
sell  all  they  have  in  the  world  rather  than  not  have  their  full  dose. 

In  these  drunken  frolics,  which  are  always  carried  on  in  the  night, 
they  sometimes  murder  one  another,  fall  into  the  fire,  fall  down  preci- 
pices, and  break  their  necks,  with  several  other  misfortunes  which 
the  drinking  of  rum  brings  upon  them ;  and  though  they  are  sensible 
of  it,  yet  they  have  no  power  to  refrain  from  this  enemy. 

About  five  years  ago,  when  Landgrave  Daniel^  was  governor,  he 
summoned  in  all  the  Indian  kings  and  rulers  to  meet,  and  in  a  full 
meeting  of  the  government  and  council,  wnth  those  Indians,  they 
agreed  upon  a  firm  peace,  and  the  Indian  rulers  desired  no  rum 
might  be  sold  to  them,  which  was  granted,  and  the  law  made  that 
inflicted  a  penalty  on  those  that  sold  rum  to  the  heathens ;  but  it  was 
never  strictly  observed,  and  besides  the  young  Indians  were  so  dis- 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  26. 

'  Robert  Daniel,  a  deputy-governor  durinp:  the  proprietary  period.   He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Carey  in  1705. 
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gusted  at  that  article,  that  they  threatened  to  kill  the  Indians  that 
made  it,  unless  it  was  laid  aside,  and  they  might  have  rum  sold  to 
them  when  they  went  to  the  Englishmen's  houses  to  buy  it.^ 

They  are  never  fearful  in  the  night,  nor  do  the  thoughts  of  spirits 
ever  trouble  them ;  such  as  the  many  hobgoblins  and  bugbears  that 
we  suck  in  with  our  milk,  and  the  follery  of  our  nurses  and  servants 
suggest  to  us,  who  by  their  idle  tales  of  fairies  and  witches  make 
such  impressions  on  our  tender  years,  that  at  maturity,  we  carry 
pigmies  souls  in  giants'  bodies,  and  ever  after  are  thereby  so  much 
deprived  of  reason  and  unmanned  as  never  to  be  masters  of  half  the 
bravery  nature  designed  for  us. 

Not  but  that  the  Indians  have  as  many  lying  stories  of  spirits 
and  conjurers  as  any  people  in  the  world ;  but  they  tell  it  with  no 
disadvantage  to  themselves ;  for  the  great  esteem  which  the  old  men 
bring  themselves  to  is  by  making  the  others  believe  their  familiarity 
with  devils  and  spirits,  and  how  great  a  correspondence  they  have 
therewith,  which,  if  it  once  gains  credit,  they  ever  after  are  held  in 
the  greatest  veneration  imaginable,  and  whatever  they  after  impose 
upon  the  people  is  received  as  infallible. 

They  are  so  little  startled  at  the  thoughts  of  another  world,  that 
they  not  seldom  murder  themselves,  as  for  instance,  a  Bear  River 
Indian,  a  very  likely  young  fellow,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
mother  was  angry  at  his  drinking  of  too  much  rum,  and  chid  him 
for  it,  thereupon  replied  he  would  have  her  satisfied,  and  he  would  do 
the  like  no  more ;  upon  which  he  made  good  his  words,  for  he  went 
aside  and  shot  himself  dead.  This  was  the  son  of  the  politic  king  of 
the  Mach-a-pun-ga,  I  spoke  of  before,  and  was  the  most  cunning  of 
any  Indian  I  ever  met  with.^ 

They  are  free  from  all  manner  of  compliments  except  shaking 
hands  and  scratching  on  the  shoulder,  which  two  are  the  greatest 
marks  of  sincerity  and  friendship  that  can  be  showed  one  to  another. 

They  cannot  express  fare-you-well ;  but  when  they  leave  the  house, 
will  say,  I  go  straightway,  which  is  to  intimate  their  departure;  and 
if  the  man  of  the  house  has  any  message  to  send  by  the  going  man, 
he  may  acquaint  him  therewith. 

Their  tongue^  allows  not  to  say,  Sir,  I  am  your  servant ;  because 
they  have  no  difference  in  titles  for  man,  only  king,  war-captain,  old 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  328. 
'Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  327. 
'  Language. 
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man  or  young  man,  which  respect  the  stations  and  circumstances 
men  are  employed  in,  and  arrived  to,  and  not  ceremony. 

As  for  servants,  they  have  no  such  thing,  except  slave,  and  their 
dogs,  cats,  tame  or  domestic  heasts,  and  hirds  are  called  hy  the  same 
name.  For  the  Indian  word  for  slave  includes  them  all.  So  when 
the  Indian  tells  you  he  has  got  a  slave  for  you,  it  may,  in  general 
terms,  as  they  use.  he  a  young  eagle,  a  dog.  otter,  or  any  other  thing 
of  that  nature,  which  is  obsequiously  to  depend  on  the  master  for 
its  sustenance.^ 

The  Indians  are  very  revengeful,  and  never  forget  an  injury 
done,  till  they  have  received  satisfaction.  Yet  they  are  the  freest 
people  from  heats  and  passion  (which  possess  the  Europeans)  of 
any  I  ever  heard  of.  They  never  call  any  man  to  account  for  what 
he  did,  when  drunk ;  but  say  it  was  the  drink  that  caused  his  misbe- 
havior, therefore  he  ought  to  be  forgiven. 

They  never  frequent  a  Christian's  house  that  is  given  to  passion, 
nor  will  they  ever  buy  or  sell  to  him,  if  they  can  get  the  same  com- 
modities of  any  other  person ;  for  they  say  such  men  are  made 
wolves,  and  no  more  men.^ 

They  never  know  what  jealousy  is,  because  they  never  think  their 
wives  are  unconstant,  unless  they  are  eye  witness  thereof.  They  are 
generally  very  bashful,  especially  the  young  maids,  who  when  they 
come  into  a  strange  cabin,  where  they  are  not  acquainted,  never  ask 
for  anything,  though  never  so  hungry  or  thirsty,  but  sit  down,  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  be  it  never  so  long,  till  some  of  the  house  asks 
them  a  question,  or  falls  into  discourse,  with  the  stranger. 

I  never  saw  a  scold  amongst  them,  and  to  their  children  th ex- 
are  extraordinary  tender  and  indulgent ;  neither  did  I  ever  see  a 
parent  correct  a  child,  excepting  one  woman,  that  was  the  king's 
wife,  and  she  indeed,  did  possess  a  temper  that  is  not  commonly 
found  amongst  them. 

The  Indians  ground  their  war  on  enmity,  not  on  interest,  as  tlic 
Europeans  generally  do;  for  the  loss  of  the  meanest  person  in  the 
nation  they  will  go  to  war  and  lay  all  at  stake,  and  prosecute  tluir 
designs  to  the  outmost,  till  the  nation  that  they  were  injured  bv  l)c 
wholly  destroyed,  or  make  that  satisfaction  which  they  demand. 

They  are  very  politic  in  waging  and  carrying  on  their  war:  first, 
by  advising  with  all  the  ancient  men  of  conduct  and  reason,  that 
belong  to  the  nation  ;  such  as  superannuated  war  captains,  and  those 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  327. 

■  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  326. 
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that  have  been  councilors  for  many  years,  and  whose  advice  has 
commonly  succeeded  very  well. 

They  have  likewise  their  field  councilors,  who  are  accustomed  to 
ambuscades  and  surprises,  which  methods  are  commonly  used  by 
the  savages,  for  I  scarce  ever  heard  of  a  field  battle  fought  amongst 
them. 

One  of  their  expeditions  afforded  an  instance  worthy  of  mention 
which  was  thus ;  two  nations  of  Indians  here  in  Carolina  were  at  war 
together,  and  a  party  of  each  w-ere  in  the  forest  ranging  to  see  what 
enemies  they  could  take. 

The  lesser  number  found  they  were  discovered  and  could  not  well 
get  over  the  river,  (that  lay  between  them  and  their  home)  without 
engaging  the  other  party,  whose  numbers  were  much  greater;  so 
they  called  a  council,  which  met,  and  having  weighed  their  present 
circumstances  with  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  debate  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  found  their  enemies  advantage,  and  that  they 
could  not  expect  any  success  in  engaging  such  an  unequal  number, 
they  at  last  concluded  on  this  stratagem,  which  in  my  opinion,  car- 
ried a  great  deal  of  policy  along  with  it. 

It  was,  that  the  same  night  they  should  make  a  great  fire,  which 
they  were  certain  would  be  discovered  by  the  adverse  party,  and 
then  dress  logs  of  wood  up  in  their  clothes,  and  make  them  look 
exactly  like  Indians  that  were  asleep  by  the  fireside,  (which  is  their 
way  when  in  the  woods)  so,  said  they,  our  enemies  will  fire  upon 
these  images,  supposing  them  to  be  us,  who  will  lie  in  ambuscade, 
and,  after  their  guns  are  unloaded,  shall  deal  well  enough  with  them. 

This  result  was  immediately  put  into  execution,  and  the  fire  was 
made  by  the  side  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay  perdu^  very  advan- 
tageously. 

Thus,  a  little  before  break  of  day,  (which  commonly  is  the  hour 
they  surprise  their  enemies  in)  the  Indians  came  down  to  their  fire, 
and  at  once  fired  in  upon  those  logs  in  the  Indians'  clothes,  and  ran 
up  to  them,  expecting  they  had  killed  every  man  dead ;  but  they 
found  themselves  mistaken,  for  then  the  other  Indians,  who  had  lain 
all  the  night  stark  naked  in  the  bottom,  attacked  them  with  their 
loaded  pieces,  which  so  surprised  them  that  every  man  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  in  bound  to  their  town. 

Another  instance  was  betwixt  the  Mach-a-pun-ga  Indians  and  the 
Cor-a-nines  on  the  sand  banks ;  wdiich  was  as  follows.  The  Mach-a- 
pun-ga  were  invited  to  a  feast  by  the  Cor-a-nines;  (which  two  na- 
tions had  been  a  long  time  at  war  together,  and  had  lately  concluded 

'  Lost  to  sight,  concealed. 
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a  peace.)  Thereupon,  the  Mach-a-pun-ga  Indians  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  coming  to  the  Cor-a-nines'  feast,  which  was  to  avoid  all 
suspicion,  and  their  king,  who,  of  a  savage,  is  a  great  politician  and 
very  stout,  ordered  all  his  men  to  carry  their  tomahawks  along  with 
them,  hidden  under  their  match  coats,  which  they  did ;  and  being 
acquainted  when  to  fall  on,  by  the  word  given,  they  all  (upon  this 
design)  set  forward  for  the  feast,  and  came  to  the  Cor-a-nine  town, 
where  they  had  an  Indian  entertainment,  all  ready  to  make  their 
new  friends  welcome,  which  they  did  ;  and,  after  dinner,  towards  the 
evening,  (they  went  to  dancing,  all  together)  so  when  the  Mach-a- 
pun-ga  king  saw  the  best  opportunity  offer,  gave  the  word,  and  his 
men  pulled  their  tomahawks  or  hatchets  from  under  their  match 
coats,  and  killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners,  except  some 
few  that  were  not  present,  and  about  four  or  five  escaped.  The  pris- 
oners they  sold  as  slaves  to  the  English.  At  the  time  this  was  done, 
these  Indians  had  nothing  but  bows  and  arrows,  neither  side  having 
guns.^ 

When  these  savages  go  hunting,  they  commonly  go  out  in  great 
numbers,  and  oftentimes  a  great  many  days'  journey  from  home,  be- 
ginning at  the  coming  in  of  winter;  that  is,  when  the  leaves  are 
fallen  from  the  trees  and  are  become  dry. 

'Tis  then  they  burn  the  woods  by  setting  fire  to  the  leaves  and 
withered  bent"  and  grass,  which  they  do  with  a  match  made  of  the 
black  moss  that  hangs  on  the  trees  in  Carolina,  and  is  some  times 
above  six  feet  long.  This,  when  dead,  becomes  black,  though  of  an 
ash  color  before,  and  will  then  hold  fire  as  well  as  the  best  match'^  we 
have  in  Europe. 

In  places  where  this  moss  is  not  found,  as  towards  the  mountains, 
they  make  lintels'*  of  the  bark  of  cypress  beaten,  which  serves  as  well. 

Thus  they  go  and  fire  the  woods  for  many  miles,  and  dri^•e  the 
deer  and  other  game  into  small  necks  of  land  and  isthmuses  where 
they  kill  and  destroy  what  they  please. 

In  these  hunting  quarters  they  have  their  wi\'es  and  ladies  of  the 
camp,  where  they  eat  all  the  fruits  and  dainties  of  that  country,  and 
live  in  all  mirth  and  jollity  which  it  is  possible  for  such  people  to 
entertain  themselves  withal.  Here  it  is  that  they  get  their  compli- 
ments^ of  deer  skins  and  furs  to  trade  with  the  English,  the  deer 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  325. 
'  Dead  stems  of  grass  which  have  borne  seed. 
'The  wick  of  a  lamp  or  candle. 

*  Lingles,  little  tongues  or  thongs;  lingel  is  a  shoemaker's  thread,  usually  of  hemp, 
rubbed  with  rosin. 

*  Supplies. 
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skins   being   in  season   in   winter   which   is   contrary   to   England. 

All  small  game,  as  turkies,  ducks  and  small  vermine,^  they  com- 
monly kill  with  bow  and  arrow,  thinking  it  not  worth  throwing 
powder  and  shot  after  them. 

Of  turkies  they  have  abundance,  especially  in  oak  land,  as  most  of 
it  lies  any  distance  backwards.  I  have  often  been  in  their  hunting 
quarters  where  a  roasted  or  barbecued  turkey,  eaten  with  bear's  fat, 
is  held  a  good  dish,  and  indeed  I  approve  of  it  very  well ;  for  the 
bear's  grease  is  the  sweetest  and  least  offensive  to  the  stomach,  as  I 
have  said  before,  of  any  fat  of  animals  I  ever  tasted. 

The  savage  men  never  beat  their  corn  to  make  bread,  but  that  is 
the  woman's  work,  especially  the  girls,  of  whom  you  shall  see  four 
beating  with  long  great  pestles  in  a  narrow  wooden  mortar ;  and 
every  one  keeps  her  stroke  exactly,  that  it  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

Their  cookery  continues  from  morning  till  night.  The  hunting 
makes  them  hungry,  and  the  Indians  are  a  people  that  always  eat 
very  often,  not  seldom  getting  up  at  midnight  to  eat. 

They  plant  a  great  many  sorts  of  pulse,"  part  of  which  they  eat 
green  in  the  summer,  keeping  great  quantities  for  their  winter's 
store,  which  they  carry  along  with  them  into  the  hunting  quarters, 
and  eat  them. 

In  these  quarters,  at  spare  hours,  the  women  make  baskets  and 
mats  to  lie  upon,  and  those  that  are  not  extraordinary  hunters,  make 
bowls,  dishes  and  spoons  of  gunwood,^  and  the  tulip  tree;  others, 
where  they  find  a  vein  of  white  clay,  fit  for  their  purpose,  make  to- 
bacco pipes,  all  which  are  often  transported  to  other  Indians  that 
perhaps  have  greater  quantity  of  deer  and  other  game;  so  they  buy, 
with  these  manufactures,  their  raw  skins,  with  hair  on,  which  our 
neighboring  Indians  bring  to  their  towns,  and,  in  the  summer  time, 
make  the  slaves  and  sorry  hunters  dress  them,  the  winter  sun  being 
not  strong  enough  to  dry  them ;  and  those  that  are  dried  in  the 
cabins  are  black  and  nasty  with  lightwood  smoke,  which  they  com- 
monly burn. 

Their  way  of  dressing  their  skins  is,  by  soaking  them  in  water,  so 
that  they  get  the  hair  oft*  with  an  instrument  made  of  the  bone  of 
deer's  foot;  yet  some  use  a  sort  of  iron  drawing-knife,  which  they 
purchase  from  the  English,  and  after  the  hair  is  off  they  dissolve 
deer's  brain,  which  beforehand  is  made  in  a  cake,  and  baked  in  the 
embers,  in  a  bowl  of  water;  so  soak  the  skins  therein  till  the  brains 

*  Animals,  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  &c. 

^  Vegetables  plucked  from  the  vines  by  hand. 

'  We  cannot  find  the  modern  equivalent  of  this. 
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have  sucked  up  the  water,  then  they  dry  it  gently,  and  keep  working 
it  with  an  oyster-shell,  or  some  such  thing,  to  scrape  with  till  it  is 
dry;  whereby  it  becomes  soft  and  pliable. 

Yet  these  so  dressed  will  not  endure  wet,  but  become  hard 
thereby ;  which  to  prevent,  they  either  cure  them  in  the  smoke  or  tan 
them  with  bark,  as  before  observed ;  not  but  that  young  Indian  corn, 
beaten  to  a  pulp,  will  effect  the  same  as  the  brain. ^ 

They  are  not  only  good  hunters  of  the  wild  beasts  and  game  of 
the  forest,  but  very  expert  in  taking  the  fish  of  the  rivers  and  waters 
near  which  they  inhabit  and  are  acquainted  with. 

Thus  they  that  live  a  great  way  up  the  river  practice  striking- 
sturgeon  and  rockfish,  or  bass,  when  they  come  up  the  rivers  to 
spawn ;  besides  the  vast  shoals  of  sturgeon  which  they  kill  and  take 
with  snares,  as  we  do  in  Europe. 

The  herrings,  in  March  and  April,  run  a  great  way  up  the  rivers 
and  fresh  streams  to  spawn,  where  the  savages  make  weirs  with 
hedges,  that  hinder  their  passage  only  in  the  middle,  where  an  arti- 
ficial pond  is  made  to  take  them  in,  so  in  use  all  over  the  fresh 
streams,  to  catch  trout  and  the  other  species  of  fish  which  those 
parts  afford. 

Their  taking  of  crawfish  is  so  pleasant  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by 
without  mention.  When  they  have  a  mind  to  get  these  shellfish,  thev 
take  a  piece  of  venison  and  half  barbecue  or  roast  it.  Then  they  cut 
into  thin  slices,  which  slices  they  stick  through  with  reeds,  about  six 
inches  asunder  betwixt  piece  and  piece.  Then  the  reeds  are  made 
sharp  at  one  end,  and  so  they  stick  a  great  many  of  them  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  thus  baited,  in  the  small  brooks  and  runs  which 
the  crawfish  frequent.  Thus  the  Indians  sit  by  and  tend  those  baited 
sticks,  every  now  and  then  taking  them  up  to  see  how  many  are  at 
the  bait,  where  they  generally  find  abundance,  so  take  them  off,  and 
put  them  in  a  basket  for  the  purpose,  and  stick  the  reeds  down  again. 
By  this  method  they  will,  in  a  little  time,  catch  several  baskets  full, 
which  are  as  good  as  any  I  ever  ate. 

These  Indians  that  frequent  the  salt  waters,  take  abundance  of 
fish,  some  very  large  and  of  several  sorts,  which  to  preserve,  they 
first  barbacue,  then  pull  the  fish  to  pieces,  so  dry  it  in  the  sun, 
whereby  it  keeps  for  transportation ;  as  for  skate,"  oysters,  cockles, 
and  several  sorts  of  shell  fish,  they  open  and  dry  them  upon  hurdles, 
having  a  constant  fire  under  them. 

The  hurdles  are  made  of  reeds  or  earns'"'  in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  337-338. 
'A  flat  kind  of  fish;  a  ray. 
^  We  cannot  define  this. 
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Thus  they  dry  several  bushels  of  these  fish,  and  keep  them  for  their 
necessities. 

At  the  time  when  they  are  on  the  salts/  and  the  sea  coasts,  they 
have  another  fishery,  that  is  for  a  little  shell  fish,  which  those  in  Eng- 
land call  Blackmoors'  teeth.  These  they  catch  by  tying  bits  of  oysters 
to  a  long  string,  which  they  lay  in  such  places  where  they  know 
those  shell-fish  haunt.  These  get  hold  of  the  oysters,  and  suck  them 
in,  so  that  they  pull  up  these  long  strings  and  take  great  quantities  of 
them,  which  they  carry  a  great  way  into  the  main  land,  to  trade 
with  the  remote  Indians,  where  they  are  of  great  value ;  but  ne\er 
near  the  sea,  by  reason  they  are  common,  therefore  not  esteemed. 

Besides  the  youth  and  Indian  boys  go  in  the  night,  and  one  hold- 
ing a  lightwood  torch,  the  other  has  the  bow  and  arrows,  and  the  fire 
directing  him  to  see  the  fish  he  shoots  them  with  the  arrows ;  and 
thus  they  kill  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  fry,  and  sometimes  pretty 
large  ones." 

It  is  an  established  custom  amongst  all  these  natives,  that  the 
young  hunter  never  eats  of  that  buck,  bear,  fish,  or  any  other  game 
which  happens  to  be  the  first  they  kill  of  that  sort ;  because  they  be- 
lieve, if  they  should  eat  thereof,  he  would  never  be  fortunate  in 
hunting. 

The  little  foolish  ceremony  they  hold,  when  they  have  made  a 
weir  of  fish  to  take  with;  if  a  big  bellied  woman  eat  of  the  first  dish 
that  is  caught  in  it,  they  say  that  weir  will  never  take  much  fish; 
and  as  for  killing  of  snakes,  they  avoid  it,  if  they  lie  in  their  way, 
because  their  opinion  is  that  some  of  the  serpents'  kindred  would 
kill  some  of  the  savages'  relations  that  should  destroy  them.  They 
have  thousands  of  these  foolish  ceremonies  and  beliefs  which  they 
are  strict  observers  of. 

Moreover,  several  customs  are  found  in  some  families,  which 
others  keep  not ;  as  for  example,  two  families  of  the  Mach-a-pun-ga 
Indians  use  the  Jewish  custom  of  circumcision,  and  the  rest  do  not, 
neither  did  I  ever  know  any  other  amongst  the  Indians  that  prac- 
ticed any  such  thing;  and  perhaps,  if  you  ask  them,  what  is  the 
reason  they  do  so,  they  will  make  no  manner  of  answer;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  will  not  tell  you. 

Many  other  customs  they  have  for  which  they  will  render  no 
reason  or  account ;  and  to  pretend  to  give  a  true  description  of  their 
religion  it  is  impossible ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  absurdi- 
ties, which,  for  some  reason,  they  reserve  as  a  secret  amongst  them- 

^  Salt  water  rivers,  &c. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  338. 
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selves;  or  otherwise,  they  are  jealous  of  their  weakness  in  the 
practising  them ;  so  they  never  acquaint  any  Christian  with  the 
knowledge  thereof,  let  writers  pretend  what  they  will;  for  I  have 
known  them  amongst  their  idols  and  dead  kings  in  their  Qui-og-zon' 
for  several  days,  where  I  could  never  get  admittance,  to  see  what 
they  were  doing,  though  I  was  at  great  friendship  with  the  king  and 
greafmen;  but  all  my  persuasions  availed  me  nothing. 

They  all  believe  that  this  world  is  round,  and  that  there  are  two 
spirits,  the  good  one,  the  other  bad.  The  good  one  they  reckon  to  be 
the  author  and  maker  of  every  thing,  and  say,  that  it  is  he  that  gives 
them  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  has  taught  them  to  hunt,  fish,  and  be 
wise  enough  to  overpower  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  and  all  other 
creatures,  that  they  may  be  assistant  and  beneficial  to  man ;  to  which 
they  add,  that  the  Ou-e-ra,  or  good  spirit,  has  been  very  kind  to  the 
Englishmen,  to  teach  them  to  make  guns  and  ammunition,  besides  a 
great  many  other  necessaries  that  are  helpful  to  man ;  all  which,  they 
say,  will  be  delivered  to  them,  when  the  good  spirit  sees  fit. 

They  do  not  believe  that  God  punishes  any  man  either  in  this  life, 
or  that  to  come ;  but  that  he  delights  in  doing  good,  and  in  giving 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  instructing  us  in  making  several  useful  and 
ornamental  things. 

They  say  it  is  a  bad  spirit  who  lives  separate  from  the  good  one, 
that  torments  us  with  sickness,  disappointments,  losses,  hunger, 
travel,  and  all  the  misfortunes  that  human  life  is  incident  to. 

How  they  are  treated  in  the  next  world  I  ha\'e  already  mentioned ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  they  are  very  resolute  in  dying,  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  savages'  enemies. 

I  saw  one  of  their  young  men,  a  very  likely  person,  condemned, 
on  a  Sunday,  for  killing  a  negro,  and  burning-  the  house. 

I  took  good  notice  of  his  behavior,  when  he  was  brought  out  of 
the  house  to  die,  which  was  the  next  morning  after  sentence:  Imt  he 
changed  his  countenance  with  trembling,  and  was  in  the  greatest 
agony.  I  never  saw  any  person  under  the  circumstances,  which  per- 
haps, might  be  occasioned  by  his  being  delivered  up  by  his  own 
nation,  (which  was  the  Tus-ker-u-ros,)"  and  executed  by  us,  that  are 
not  their  common  enemies,  though  he  met  with  more  favor  than  he 
would  have  received  at  the  hands  of  savages  ;  for  he  was  only  hanged 
on  a  tree  near  the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed;  and  the 
three  kings  that  but  the  day  before  showed  such  a  reluctance  to 

*This  means  the  temples,  or  places  where  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  kings 
were  kept ;  usually  spelt  Qui-oc-co-san. 
'  Tus-ca-ro-ras. 
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deliver  him  up,  but  would  have  given  another  in  his  room,  when  he 
was  hanged,  pulled  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 

"Thou  wilt  never  play  any  more  rogue's  tricks  in  this  world 
whither  are  thou  gone  to  show  thy  tricks  now". 

Which  shows  these  savages  to  be  what  they  really  are,  viz :  a 
people  that  will  save  their  own  men  if  they  can,  but,  if  the  safety  of 
all  the  people  lies  at  stake,  they  will  deliver  up  the  most  innocent 
person  living,  and  be  so  far  from  concern,  when  they  have  made 
themselves  easy  thereby,  that  they  wull  laugh  at  their  misfortunes 
and  never  pity  or  think  of  them  more.^ 

Their  priests  are  the  conjurers  and  doctors  of  the  nation.  I  shall 
mention  some  of  their  methods  and  practices,  and  leave  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

As  I  told  you  before,  the  priests  make  their  orations  at  every  feast 
or  other  meeting  of  the  Indians.  I  happened  to  be  at  one  of  these 
great  meetings,  which  was  at  the  funeral  of  a  Tus-ca-ro-ra  Indian, 
that  was  slain  with  lightning  at  a  feast  the  day  before,  where  I  was 
amongst  the  rest.  It  was  in  July,  and  a  very  fair  day,  where,  in  the 
afternoon,  about  six  or  seven  o'clock,  as  they  were  dealing  out  their 
victuals,  there  appeared  a  little  black  cloud  to  the  northwest,  which 
spread  and  brought  with  it  rain,  wind  and  lightning ;  so  we  went  out 
from  the  place  where  we  were  all  at  victuals,  and  we  went  down  to 
the  cabins  where  I  left  the  Indians,  and  went  to  lie  in  my  canoe, 
which  was  convenient  enough  to  keep  me  dry. 

The  lightning  came  so  terrible  and  down  in  long  streams,  that  I 
was  afraid  it  would  have  taken  hold  of  a  barrel  of  pow^der  I  had 
left  in  my  vessel,  and  so  blown  me  up;  but  it  pleased  God  that  it  did 
me  no  harm ;  yet  the  violence  of  the  wind  had  blown  all  the  water 
away  where  I  rode  at  anchor,  so  that  my  canoe  lay  dry;  and  some 
Indian  women  came  with  torches  in  their  hands  to  the  side  of  the 
canoe  and  told  me  an  Indian  was  killed  with  lightning.  The  next 
day,  I  think,  he  was  buried,  and  I  stayed  to  see  the  ceremony,  and 
was  very  tractable  to  help  the  Indians  to  trim  their  reeds  and  make 
the  coffin,  which  pleased  them  very  much,  because  I  had  a  mind  to 
see  the  interment. 

Before  he  was  interred,  according  to  their  custom,  they  dealt  every 
one  some  hot  victuals,  which  he  took  and  did  what  he  would  with. 
Then  the  doctor-  ]3egan  to  talk,  and  told  the  people  what  lightning 
was,  and  that  it  killed  every  thing  that  dwelt  upon  the  earth ;  nay, 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  343. 
"  The  Indian  priest. 
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the  very  fishes  did  not  escape;  for  it  often  reached  the  porpoises  and 
other  fish,  and  destroyed  them ;  that  every  thing  strove  to  shun  it 
except  the  mice,  which,  he  said,  were  the  busiest  in  eating  their  corn 
in  the  fields  when  it  lightened  the  most. 

He  added,  that  no  wood  or  tree  could  withstand  it,  except  the 
black  gum,  and  that  it  would  run  round  that  tree  a  great  many  times 
to  enter  therein,  but  could  not  effect  it.  Now  you  must  understand 
that  sort  of  gum  will  not  split  or  rive;  therefore,  I  suppose,  the  story 
might  arise  from  thence.^ 

At  last  he  began  to  tell  the  most  ridiculous,  absurd  parcel  of  lies 
about  lightning  that  could  be ;  as  that  an  Indian  of  that  nation  had 
once  got  lightning  in  the  likeness  of  a  partridge;  that  no  other  light- 
ning could  harm  him  whilst  he  had  that  about  him ;  and  that  after 
he  had  kept  it  for  several  years  it  got  away  from  him  ;  so  that  he 
then  became  as  liable  to  be  struck  with  lightning  as  any  other  person. 

There  was  present  at  the  same  time  an  Indian  that  had  lived  from 
his  youth  chiefiy  in  an  English  house ;  so  I  called  to  him,  and  told 
him  what  a  parcel  of  lies  the  conjurer  told,  not  doubting  but  he 
thought  so  as  well  as  I.  But  I  found  to  the  contrary ;  for  he  replied 
that  I  was  much  mistaken,  for  that  old  man,  who,  I  believe  was 
upwards  of  an  hundred  years  old,  did  never  tell  lies ;  and  as  for  what 
he  said,  it  was  very  true,  for  he  knew  it  himself  to  be  so.  Thereupon 
seeing  the  fellow's  ignorance,  I  talked  no  more  about  it. 

Then  the  doctor  proceeded  to  tell  a  long  tale  of  a  great  rattlesnake, 
which,  a  great  while  ago,  lived  by  a  creek  in  that  river,  which  was 
Neuse,^  and  that  it  killed  abundance  of  Indians ;  but,  at  last,  a  bald 
eagle  killed  it,  and  they  were  rid  of  a  serpent  that  used  to  devour 
whole  canoes  full  of  Indians  at  a  time.^ 

The  Indians  give  a  name  to  their  children,  which  is  not  the  same 
as  their  father  or  mother,  but  what  they  fancy.  This  name  they 
keep,  if  boys,  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  a  warrior,  which  is  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years.  Then  they  take  a  name  to  themselves,  sometimes 
eagle,  panther,  alligator,  or  some  such  wild  creature,  esteeming  noth- 
ing on  earth  worthy  to  give  them  a  name  but  these  wild  fowl  and 
beasts.  Some  again  take  the  name  of  a  fish,  which  they  keep  as  long 
as  they  live.^ 

The  King  is  the  ruler  of  the  nation,  and  has  others  under  him,  to 

'  This  idea  is  brought  out  in  the  expression  "Black  gum  against  thunder." 
'  The  river  about  the  center  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  which 
empties  into  the  southern  part  of  Pamlico  Sound. 
'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  344-346. 
*  Same,  p.  317. 
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assist  him,  as  his  war-captains  and  councilors,  who  are  picked  out 
and  chosen  from  among  the  ancientest  men  of  the  nation  he  is  king 
of.  These  meet  him  in  all  general  councils  and  debates  concerning 
war,  peace,  trade,  hunting,  and  all  the  adventures  and  accidents  of 
human  affairs,  which  appear  within  their  verge^ ;  where  all  affairs 
are  discoursed  of,  and  argued  [>ro  and  con,  very  deliberately,  without 
making  any  manner  of  parties  or  divisions,  for  the  good  of  the 
public;  for,  as  they  meet  there  to  treat,  they  discharge  their  duty 
with  all  the  integrity  imaginable,  never  looking  towards  their  own 
interest  before  the  public  good. 

After  every  man  has  given  his  opinion,  that  which  has  most 
voices,  or,  in  summing  up,  is  found  the  most  reasonable,  that  they 
make  use  of  without  any  jars  and  wrangling,  and  put  it  in  execution 
the  first  opportunity  that  offers. 

The  succession  falls  not  to  the  king's  son,  but  to  his  sister's  son, 
which,  is  a  sure  way  to  prevent  impostors  in  the  succession.  Some- 
times they  poison  the  heir  to  make  way  for  another,  which  is  not 
seldom  done,  when  they  do  not  approve  of  the  youth  that  is  to  suc- 
ceed them.   The  King  himself  is  commonly  chief  doctor  in  that  cure.^ 

The  dresses  of  these  people  are  so  different,  according  to  the 
nation  that  they  belong  to,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recount  all  the 
whimsical  figures  that  they  sometimes  make  by  their  antic  dresses. 
Besides,  Carolina  is  a  warm  country,  and  very  mild  in  its  winters  to 
what  Virginia,  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  the  Jersies,  and 
the  New  England  are;  wherefore  our  Indians'  habit  very  much 
differs  from  the  dresses  that  appear  amongst  the  savages  w^ho  in- 
habit those  cold  countries ;  in  regard  to  their  chiefest  clothing  for 
the  winter  seasons  is  made  of  the  furs  of  beaver,  raccoon  and  other 
northern  furs,  that  our  climate  is  not  acquainted  withal,  they  pro- 
ducing some  furs  as  the  monack,^  moor,^  marten,^  black  fox,  and 
others  to  us  unknown. 

Their  dress  in  peace  and  war  is  quite  different.  Besides,  when 
they  go  to  war  their  hair  is  combed  out  by  the  women  and  done  over 
very  much  with  bear's  grease  and  red  root ;  with  feathers,  wings, 
rings,  copper,  and  peak,  or  wampum  in  their  ears.  Moreover  they 
buy  Vermillion  of  the  Indian  traders,  wherewith  thev  paint  their 
faces  all  over  red.  and  commonly  make  a  circle  of  black  about  one  eye, 

^  Horizon. 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  317. 
'  Seals. 

*  This  was  probably  meant  for  moose. 

'  The  American  Sable,  or  Pine-marten,  an  animal  about  18  inches  long  with  a  full 
bushy  tail  about  12  inches  long.    It  has  a  full  soft  fur. 
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and  another  circle  of  white  about  the  other;  whilst  others  bedaub 
their  faces  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  lamp-black,  black  lead,  and  di- 
verse other  colors,  which  they  make  with  the  several  sorts  of  minerals 
and  earths  that  they  get  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
hunt  and  travel.  When  these  creatures  are  thus  painted,  they  make 
the  most  frightful  figures  that  can  be  imitated  by  man,  and  seem 
more  like  devils  than  human  creatures. 

You  may  be  sure  that  they  are  about  some  mischief  when  you  see 
them  thus  painted ;  for  in  all  the  hostilities  which  have  ever  been 
acted  upon  the  English  at  any  time  in  several  of  the  plantations  of 
America,  the  savages  always  appeared  in  this  disguise,  whereby  they 
might  never  after  be  discovered  or  known  by  any  of  the  Christians 
that  they  should  happen  to  see  after  they  had  made  their  escape; 
for  it  is  impossible  ever  to  know  an  Indian  under  these  colors, 
although  he  has  been  at  your  house  a  thousand  times,  and  you  know 
him  at  other  times  as  well  as  you  do  any  person  living. 

As  for  their  women  they  never  use  any  paint  on  their  faces ; 
neither  do  they  ever  carry  them  along  with  them  into  the  field,  when 
they  intend  any  expedition,  leaving  them  at  home  with  the  old  men 
and  children. 

Some  of  the  Indians  wear  great  bobs  in  their  ears,  and  sometimes 
in  the  holes  they  put  eagles'  and  other  birds'  feathers  for  a  trophy. 
When  they  kill  any  fowl  they  commonly  pluck  off  the  downy  feathers 
and  stick  them  all  over  their  heads.  Some,  both  men  and  women, 
wear  great  necklaces  of  their  money  made  of  shells.  They  often 
wear  bracelets  made  of  brass,  and  sometimes  of  iron  wire.^ 

Their  money  is  of  different  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which 
are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Carolina,  which  are  very  large  and  hard. 
so  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  cut.  Some  English  smiths  tried  to 
drill  this  sort  of  shell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an  advan- 
tage; but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  gained. 

They  oftentimes  make  of  this  shell  a  sort  of  gorge"  which  they 
wear  about  their  neck  in  a  string ;  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon 
sometimes  is  engraven  a  cross,  or  some  sort  of  odd  figure  which 
comes  next  to  their  fancy.  There  are  sorts  valued  at  a  doe-skin,  yet 
the  gorges  will  sometimes  sell  for  three  or  four  buck-skins  ready 
dressed.  There  be  others  that  eight  of  them  go  readily  for  a  doe- 
skin ;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  all  the  Indians  in  Caro- 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  313. 

*  A  closely  fitting  collar  or  an  ornament  attached  to  one.     In  heraldry  the  term 
gorged  meant  having  a  crown  by  way  of  a  collar  around  the  neck. 
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lina,  and,  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  peak  and  roanoke;  but  peak  more 
especially.  This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  wampum,  and 
have  used  it  as  a  current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great 
many  years.  This  is  what  a  great  many  writers  call  porcelain,  and 
it  is  made  in  New  York  in  great  quantities,  and  with  us  in  some 
measure. 

Five  cubits^  of  this  purchase  a  dressed  doe-skin  ;  and  seven  or  eight 
purchase  a  dressed  buck-skin. 

An  Englishman  could  not  afford  to  make  so  much  of  this  wampum 
for  five  or  ten  times  the  value;  for  it  is  made  out  of  a  vast,  great 
shell,  of  which  that  country  affords  plenty;  where  it  is  ground 
smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  or  a  large  wheat  straw. 
Four  or  five  of  these  makes  an  inch,  and  every  one  is  to  be  drilled 
through,  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  as  beads  are, 
and  a  cubit  of  the  Indian  measure  contains  so  much  in  length  as  will 
reach  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never 
stand  to  question,  whether  it  is  a  tall  man  or  a  short  man  that  meas- 
ures it;  but  if  this  wampum  peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  parts 
of  that  shell  are,  then  it  is  twice  the  value.  This  the  Indians  grind  on 
stones  and  other  things,  till  they  make  it  current,^  but  the  drilling  is 
most  difficult  to  the  Englishmen,  which  the  Indians  manage  with  a 
nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or  reed.  Thus  they  roll  it  continually  on  their 
thighs  with  their  right  hand,  holding  the  bit  of  shell  with  their  left ; 
so  in  time  they  drill  a  hole  quite  through  it,  which  is  a  very  tedious 
work ;  but  especially  in  making  their  roanoke ;  four  which  will  scarce 
make  one  length  of  wampum. 

The  Indians  are  a  people  that  never  value  their  time,  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  make  them,  and  never  to  fear  the  English  will  take  the 
trade  out  of  their  hands. 

This  is  the  money  with  which  you  may  buy  skins,  furs,  slaves,  or 
any  thing  the  Indians  have ;  it  being  the  mammon,  as  our  money  is 
to  us,  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  and  part  with 
every  thing  they  possess,  except  their  children  for  slaves. 

As  for  their  wives,  they  are  often  sold,  and  their  daughters  vio- 
lated, for  it.  With  this  they  buy  off  murders ;  and  whatsoever  a  man 
can  do  that  is  ill,  this  wampum  will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him,  in 
their  opinion,  good  and  virtuous,  though  never  so  black  before.^ 

'  The  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  also  called  an  ell. 
The  Indians  measured  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  It  was,  roughly,  about  one 
ind  one-half  feet.     Five  cubits  were  therefore  seven  and  a  half  feet. 

^  Smooth,  slippery. 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  315-317. 
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A  sample  of  Indian  hospitality  is  given  by  Lawson,  whose  host 
furnished  them  with  this  entertainment : 

He  brought  some  of  the  chief  men  into  his  cabin,  and  two  of  them 
having  a  drum  and  a  rattle,  sang  by  us  as  we  lay  in  bed,  and  struck 
up  their  music  to  serenade  and  welcome  us  to  their  town.  And 
though  at  last,  we  fell  asleep,  yet  they  continued  their  concert  till 
morning.-^ 

After  stating  that  the  Indians'  dogs  were  always  very  ill  kept  and 
lean,  Lawson  says : 

They  are  of  a  quite  contrary  disposition  to  horses.  Some  of  their 
kings  have  gotten  by  great  chance,  a  jade,^  stolen  by  some  neigh- 
boring Indian,  and  transported  farther  into  the  country  and  sold,  or 
bought  sometimes  of  a  Christian  that  trades  amongst  them.  These 
creatures  they  continually  cram  and  feed  with  maize,  and  what  the 
horses  will  eat,  till  he  is  as  fat  as  a  hog — never  making  any  farther 
use  of  him  than  to  fetch  a  deer  home  that  is  killed  somewhere  near 
the  Indian's  plantation.^ 

They  name  the  months  very  agreeably,  as  one  is  the  herring 
month,  another  is  the  strawberry  month,  another  the  mulberry 
month.  Others  name  them  by  the  trees  that  blossom,  especially  the 
dogwood  tree ;  or  they  say,  we  will  return  when  the  turkey  cocks 
gobble,  that  is,  in  March  and  April. 

The  age^  of  the  moon  they  understand,  but  know  no  different 
name  for  sun  and  moon.'' 

They  can  guess  well  at  the  time  of  the  day  by  the  sun's  height. 

Their  age  they  number  by  winters,  and  say,  such  a  man  or  woman 
is  so  many  winters  old. 

They  have  no  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest. 

Their  slaves  are  not  overburdened  with  work,  and  so  not  driven 
by  severity  to  seek  for  that  relief. 

Those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  English,  and  speak  the  tongue, 
know  when  Sunday  comes ;  besides  the  Indians  have  a  distinct  name 
for  Christmas,  which  they  call  Win-nick  Ke-shu-se,  or  the  English- 
men's God's  moon.® 

^  Same,  p.  98. 

^  An  old,  or  worn-out  horse. 
^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  67-68. 
■*  Phases. 

°  Such  was  not  the  case  among  all  the  tribes,  for  Strachey  gives  the  name  Kes- 
kow-ghe  for  the  sun,  and  Ne-paw-wesh-ough  for  the  moon. 
"  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  380. 
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"Their  way  of  dancing  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  stamping  motion, 
much  the  treading  upon  founder's  bellows.  This  female  gang  held 
their  dance  for  above  six  hours,  being  all  of  them  of  a  white  lather, 
like  a  running  horse,  that  has  just  come  in  from  his  race. 

My  landlady  was  the  ring-leader  of  these  Amazons,  who,  when  in 
her  own  house,  behaved  herself  very  discretely,  and  warily  in  her 
domestic  affairs  ;  yet  custom  had  so  infatuated  her  as  to  almost  break 
her  heart  with  dancing  amongst  such  a  confused  rabble. 

During  this  dancing  the  spectators  do  not  neglect  their  business  in 
working  the  loblolly-pots,^  and  the  other  meat  that  was  brought 
thither ;  more  or  less  of  them  being  continually  eating,  whilst  the 
others  were  dancing. 

When  the  dancing  was  ended,  every  youth  that  was  so  disposed, 
caught  hold  of  the  girl  he  liked  best,  and  took  her  that  night  for  his 
bed-fellow,  making  as  short  courtship  and  expeditious  weddings,  as 
the  foot-guards  used  to  do  with  the  trulls  in  Salisbury  court."  ^ 

Lawson  thus  describes  the  Indian  hunting,  stating  that  a  partic- 
ular hunter  that  he  had  seen  always  carried  about  with  him  an  arti- 
ficial head  to  hunt  with. 

These  artificial  heads  he  thus  describes  : 

"They  are  made  of  the  head  of  a  buck,  the  back  part  of  the  horns 
being  scraped  and  hollow  for  lightness  of  carriage.  The  skin  is  left 
to  the  setting  on  of  the  shoulders,  which  is  lined  all  round  with 
small  hoops,  and  flat  sort  of  laths,  to  hold  it  open  for  the  arms  to  go 
in.   They  have  a  way  to  preserve  the  eyes,  as  if  living. 

The  hunter  puts  on  a  matchcoat  ^  made  of  deer  skin,  with  the  hair 
on,  and  a  piece  of  the  white  part  of  the  deer  skin  that  grows  on  the 
breast,  which  is  fastened  to  the  neck  end  of  this  talking  head,  so 
hangs  down. 

In  those  habiliments  an  Indian  will  go  as  near  a  deer  as  he  pleases, 
the  exact  motions  and  behavior  of  a  deer  being  so  well  counterfeited 
by  them,  that  several  times  it  hath  been  known  for  two  hunters  to 
come  up  with  a  stalking  head  together,  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
so  that  they  have  killed  an  Indian  instead  of  a  deer,  which  hath  hap- 
pened sometimes  to  be  a  brother  or  some  dear  friend ;  for  which 
reason  they  allow  not  of  that  sort  of  practice  where  the  nation  is 
populous.^ 

^  A  mixture  of  various  sorts  of  food. 

^  He  probably  refers  to  the  region  around  Salisbury  Court  Theatre,  an  old  Lon- 
don theatre,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  principal  play-houses.  It  was  destroyed  in 
1649,  and  Duke's  Theatre  took  its  place.    Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  70. 

^  Large  mantle. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  44. 
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The  abundance  of  wild  fowl  is  thus  strikingly  stated  by  Lawson : 

In  the  meantime,  we  went  to  shoot  pigeons  which  were  so  nu- 
merous in  these  parts  that  you  might  see  millions  in  a  flock;  they 
sometimes  split  off  the  limbs  of  stout  oaks  and  other  trees  upon 
which  they  roost  of  nights.  You  may  find  several  Indian  towns  of 
not  above  seventeen  houses,  that  have  more  than  one  hundred  gal- 
lons of  pigeon's  oil  or  fat ;  they  using  it  with  pulse  or  bread  as  we  do 
butter.  The  Indians  take  a  light  and  go  among  them  in  the  night, 
and  bring  away  some  thousands,  killing  them  with  long  poles  as  they 
roost  in  the  trees.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  flocks  as  they  pass  by, 
in  great  measure,  obstruct  the  light  of  the  day. 

At  night  we  lay  by  a  swift  current,  where  we  saw  plenty  of  tur- 
keys, but  perched  upon  such  lofty  oaks  that  our  guns  would  not  kill 
them,  though  we  shot  very  often,  and  our  guns  were  very  good. 
Some  of  our  company  shot  several  times  at  one  turkey  before  he 
would  fly  away — the  piece  being  loaded  with  large  goose-shot.^ 

"We  found  great  store  of  Indian  peas  (a  very  good  pulse)  beans, 
oil,  chinkapin  nuts,  corn,  barbecued  peaches,  and  peach  bread,  which 
peaches  being  made  into  a  quiddany.^  and  so  made  up  into  lea\es 
like  barley  cakes,  these  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  dissolved  in  water, 
makes  a  very  grateful  acid,  and  extraordinary  beneficial  in  fevers,  as 
has  often  been  tried,  and  approved  of  by  our  English  practitioners."  ' 

"Next  morning  we  got  our  breakfast,  roasted  acorns  being  one  of 
the  dishes.  The  Indians  beat  them  into  meal  and  thicken  their  veni- 
son broth  with  them,  and  oftentimes  make  a  palatable  soup.  They 
are  used  instead  of  bread ;  boiling  them  until  the  oil  swims  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  which  they  preserve  for  use,  eating  the  acorns  with 
flesh  meat."  ^ 

They  make  themselves  cribs  after  a  very  curious  manner,  wherein 
they  secure  their  corn  from  vermin,  which  are  more  frequent  in  these 
warm  climates  than  countries  more  distant  from  the  sun.  These 
pretty  fabrics  are  commonly  supported  with  eight  feet,  or  posts, 
about  seven  feet  high  from  the  ground ;  well  daubed  Avithin  and 
without  upon  laths,  with  loam  or  clay,  which  makes  them  tight,  and 
fit  to  keep  out  the  smallest  insects ;  there  being  a  small  door  at  the 
gable-end,  which  is  made  of  the  same  composition,  and  to  be  removed 
at  pleasure,  being  no  bigger  than  a  slender  man  may  creep  in  at ; 
cementing  the  door  up  with  the  same  earth  when  they  take  the  corn 

*  Same,  pp.  78-79. 

^  Quiddany  means  a  preparation  of  quinces  with  sugar.  Here  it  is  peaches  which 
are  used. 

'Doctors.    Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  36. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  80. 
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out  of  the  crib,  and  are  going  from  home;  always  finding  their 
granaries  in  the  same  posture  they  left  them — theft  to  each  other 
being  altogether  unpracticed,  never  receiving  spoils  but  from  for- 
eigners.^ 

Lawson  thus  describes  an  Indian  town  he  saw : 

On  the  other  side  of  this  river  we  found  the  Indian  town,  which 
was  a  parcel  of  nasty,  smoky  holes,  much  like  the  W^ater-rees  r  their 
town  having  a  great  swamp  running  directly  through  the  middle 
thereof.  The  land  here  begins  to  abate  of  its  height,  and  has  some 
few  swamps.  Most  of  the  Indians  have  but  one  eye ;  but  what  mis- 
chance or  quarrel  has  bereaved  them  of  the  other  I  could  not  learn. 
They  were  not  so  free  to  us  as  most  of  the  other  Indians  had  been; 
victuals  being  somewhat  scarce  among  them.  However,  we  got 
enough  to  satisfy  our  appetites.  I  saw  among  these  men  very  long 
arrows,  headed  with  pieces  of  glass,  which  they  had  broken  from 
bottles.  They  had  shaped  them  neatly,  like  the  head  of  a  dart,  but 
which  way  they  did  it  I  can't  tell.^ 

The  Santee  King^  is  the  most  absolute  Indian  ruler  in  these  parts, 
although  he  is  the  head  but  of  a  small  people,  in  respect  to  some 
other  nations  of  Indians  that  I  have  seen.  He  can  put  any  of  his 
people  to  death  that  hath  committed  any  fault  which  he  judges 
worthy  of  so  great  a  puni.shment. 

This  authority  is  rarely  found  amongst  these  savages,  for  they 
act  not,  commonly,  by  a  determinative  voice  in  their  laws  towards 
any  one  that  hath  committed  murder,  or  such  other  great  crime,  but 
take  this  method;  him  to  whom  the  injury  was  done,  or  if  dead,  the 
nearest  of  his  kindred,  prosecutes  by  way  of  an  actual  revenge,  being 
himself,  if  opportunity  serves  his  intent,  both  judge  and  executioner, 
performing  so  much  mischief  on  the  offender  or  his  nearest  relation, 
until  such  time  that  he  is  fully  satisfied. 

Yet  this  revenge  is  not  infallible  but  it  may  be  bought  ofif  with 
beads,  tobacco,  and  such  like  commodities  that  are  useful  amongst 
them,  though  it  were  the  most  sable''  villainy  that  could  be  acted  by 
mankind.^ 

'  Same,  p.  35. 

^A  tribe  living  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  river  of  this  name,  which  unites  with 
the  Congaree  to  form  the  Santee.  The  Wateree  is  called  the  Catawba  in  its  upper 
course.  It  rises  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  forms  the  boundary 
line  of  several  Counties. 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  99. 

*  The  King  of  the  tribe  of  that  name  living  on  this  river  in  South  Carolina. 

°  Darkest,  most  atrocious. 

®  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  40. 
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Five  miles  from  this  river  to  the  N.W.,  stands  the  Ke-yau-wees 
town.  They  are  fortified  in  with  wooden  puncheons/  Hke  Sa-po-na. 
being  a  people  much  of  the  same  number.  Nature  has  so  fortified 
this  town  with  mountains,  that  were  it  a  seat  of  war  it  might  easily 
by  made  impregnable  ;  having  large  cornfields  joining  to  their  cabins, 
and  a  savanna^  near  the  town  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains  that  is 
capable  of  keeping  some  hundred  heads  of  cattle.  And  all  this  en- 
vironed round  with  very  high  mountains,  so  that  no  hard  wind  ever 
troubles  these  inhabitants.^ 

One  of  their  doctors  took  me  to  his  cabin  and  showed  me  a  great 
quantity  of  medical  drugs,  the  product  of  those  parts;  relating  their 
cjualities  as  to  the  emunctories'*  they  worked  by,  and  what  great 
maladies  he  had  healed  by  them. 

Enquiring  of  them  if  they  never  got  any  bezoar'  stone,  and  giving 
them  a  description  how  it  was  found,  the  Indians  told  me,  they  had 
plenty  of  it,  and  asked  me  what  use  I  could  make  of  it?  I  answered 
them  that  the  white  men  used  it  in  physic,  and  that  I  w^ould  buy 
some  of  them  if  they  would  get  it  against  I  came  that  way  again. 
Thereupon,  one  of  them  pulled  out  a  leather  pouch  wherein  was  some 
of  the  powder;  he  was  a  notable  hunter,  and  afiirmed  to  me  that  the 
powder  blown  into  the  eyes,  strengthened  the  sight  and  brain  ex- 
ceedingly, that  being  the  most  common  use  they  made  of  it. 

Near  the  town,  within  their  cleared  land,  are  several  bagnios,  or 
sweating-houses,  made  of  stone,  in  shape  like  a  large  oven.  These 
they  make  much  use  of ;  especially  for  any  pains  in  the  joints,  got  by 
cold  or  traveling.'^ 

The  Indians  of  these  parts  use  sweating  very  much.  If  any  pain 
seize  their  limbs  or  body  immediately  they  take  reeds  or  small  Avands 
and  bend  them  umbrella  fashion,  covering  them  with  skins  and 
match-coats ;  they  have  a  large  fire  not  far  ofif  wherein  they  heat 
stones,  or  where  they  are  wanting,  bark ;  putting  it  into  the  stove, 
which  casts  an  extraordinary  heat,  there  is  a  pot  of  water  in  the 
bagnio,^  in  which  is  put  a  bunch  of  an  herb  bearing  a  silver  tassel, 
not  much  unlike  the  aurca  rirga.^  With  this  vegetable  they  rub  the 

*  Short,  upright  pieces  of  timber. 
'  Treeless  plain. 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  88.  From  this  description  these  two  towns 
must  have  been  situated  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina. 

*  Organs  of  the  body  which  have  excretory  or  depuratory  functions. 

°  Certain   calculi   or  concretions    found   in  the  stomach   or   intestines   of   some 
animals. 
"  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  84,  85. 
'  Bath-house. 

*  Goldenrod. 
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head,  temples  and  other  parts,  which  is  reckoned  a  preserver  of  the 
sight,  and  strengthener  of  the  brain. ^ 

The  small  pox  has  destroyed  many  thousands  of  these  natives  who, 
no  sooner  than  they  are  attacked  with  violent  fevers  and  the  burning 
which  attends  that  distemper,  fling  themselves  over-head  in  the 
water,  in  the  very  extremity  of  that  disease,  which,  shutting  up  the 
pores,  hinders  a  kindly  evacuation  of  the  pestilential  matter,  and 
drives  it  back,  by  which  means  death  most  commonly  ensues. 

Not  but  in  other  distempers  which  are  epidemical,  you  may  find 
among  them  practitioners  that  have  extraordinary  skill  and  success 
in  removing  these  morbific^  qualities  which  afflict  them,  not  often 
going  above  one  hundred  yards  from  their  abode  for  their  remedies. 
Some  of  their  chiefest  physicians  commonly  carrying  their  compli- 
ment of  drugs  continually  about  them,  which  are  roots,  barks,  ber- 
ries, nuts,  etc.,  that  are  strung  upon  a  thread.  So,  like  a  pomander.^ 
the  physician  wears  them  about  his  neck. 

An  Indian  hath  often  been  found  to  heal  an  Englishman  of  a 
malady  for  the  value  of  a  match-coat,  which  the  ablest  of  our  Eng- 
lish pretenders  in  America,  after  repeated  applications,  have  deserted 
the  patient  as  incurable ;  God  having  furnished  every  country  with 
specific  remedies  for  their  peculiar  diseases. "* 

I  have  seen  admirable  cures  performed  by  these  savages,  which 
would  puzzle  a  great  many  graduate  practitioners  to  trace  their  steps 
in  healing,  with  the  same  expedition,  ease  and  success ;  using  no 
racking  instruments  in  their  chirurgery,  nor  nice  rules  of  diet,  and 
physic,  to  verify  the  saying,  qui  medice  vivit,  miserc  vivit.^ 

In  wounds  which  penetrate  deeply  and  seem  mortal  they  order  a 
spare  diet,  with  drinking  fountain  water;  if  they  perceive  a  white 
matter  or  pus  to  arise,  they  let  the  patient  more  at  large,  and  pres- 
ently cure  him. 

Lawson  thus  describes  a  conjuration  of  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
Santee  Indians : 

The  Ser-e-tee  or  San-tee  Indians  were  gone  to  war  against  the 
Hooks  and  Backbooks  nations,  living  near  the  mouth  of  Winyan 
River. ^    Those  that  were  left  at  home,  which  are  commonly  old 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  74. 

"  Causing  disease. 

^  A  perfume-ball  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  the  girdle,  especially  as  an  amulet 
to  prevent  infection  in  time  of  plague. 

*  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  25,  39. 

'  He  who  lives  by  medicine,  lives  in  misery. 

"  This  river  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  Georgetown  County,  South 
Carolina. 
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people  and  children,  had  heard  no  news  a  long  time  of  their  men  at 
arms.  This  man,  at  the  entreaty  of  these  people,  being  held  to  be  a 
great  sorcerer  amongst  them,  went  to  know  what  posture  their 
fighting  men  were  in. 

His  exorcism  was  carried  on  thus:  He  dressed  himself  in  a  clean 
white  dressed  deer  skin,  a  great  fire  being  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
plantation,  the  Indians  sitting  all  around  it,  the  conjuror  was  blind- 
folded, then  he  surrounded  ^  the  fire  several  times,  I  think  thrice- — 
leaving  the  company,  he  went  into  the  woods  where  he  stayed  about 
half  an  hour,  returning  to  them  surrounded  the  fire  as  before;  leav- 
ing them,  went  the  second  time  into  the  woods;  at  which  time  there 
came  a  huge  swarm  of  flies,  very  large,  they  flying  about  the  fire 
several  times,  at  last  fell  all  into  it,  and  were  visibly  consumed. 

Immediately  after  the  Indian  conjuror  made  a  great  lilleloo,"  and 
howling  very  frightfully.  Presently  an  Indian  went  and  caught 
hold  of  him,  leading  him  to  the  fire.  The  old  wizard  was  so  feeble 
and  weak,  being  not  able  to  stand  alone,  and  all  over  in  a  sweat  and 
as  wet  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  river.  After  some  time  he  recov- 
ered his  strength,  assuring  them  that  their  men  were  near  a  river, 
and  could  not  pass  over  it  till  so  many  days,  but  would,  in  such  a 
time,  return  all  in  safety  to  their  nation — all  which  proved  true  at 
the  Indians"  return,  which  was  not  long  after. ^ 

Another  example  of  the  priest's  necromantic  power  is  given  by 
Lawson : 

At  night,  as  we  lay  in  our  beds,  there  arose  the  most  violent  N.W. 
wind  I  ever  knew.  The  first  puff  blew  down  all  the  palisadoes  that 
fortified  the  town ;  and  I  thought  it  would  have  blown  us  all  into  the 
river,  together  with  the  houses.  Our  one-eyed  king,  who  pretends 
much  to  the  art  of  conjuration,  ran  out  in  the  most  violent  hurry, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  fell  to  his  necromantic  practice; 
though  I  thought  he  would  have  been  blown  away  or  killed  before 
the  Devil  and  he  could  have  exchanged  their  half  a  dozen  words. 
But  in  two  minutes  the  wind  was  ceased,  and  it  became  as  great  a 
calm  as  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  As  I  much  admired  ^  at  that  sudden 
alteration  the  old  man  told  me  that  the  Devil  was  very  angry,  and 
had  done  thus  because  they  had  not  put  the  Sin-na-gers  to  death. ^ 

*  Walked  around. 

*  Probably  some  peculiar  cry,  the  word  used  by  Lawson  possibly  being  a  modified 
form  of  the  "lillibullero,"  the  watchword  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  in  1641,  in  Ireland. 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  45-47. 

*  Wondered. 

'Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  86. 
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Lawson's  attempt  to  convert  an  Indian  is  thus  related  by  him  : 

My  guide,  Will,  desiring  to  see  the  book  that  I  had  about  me,  I 
lent  it  to  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  the  picture  of  king  David,  he 
asked  me  several  questions  concerning  the  book  and  picture,  which  I 
resolved  ^  him,  and  invited  him  to  become  a  Christian. 

He  made  me  a  very  sharp  reply,  assuring  me  that  he  loved  the 
English  extraordinary  well,  and  did  believe  their  ways  to  be  very 
good  for  those  that  had  already  practised  them,  and  had  been 
brought  up  therein ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  was  too  much  in  years  to 
think  of  a  change,  esteeming  it  not  proper  for  old  men  to  admit  of 
such  an  alteration.  However,  he  told  me,  if  I  would  take  his  son, 
Jack,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  teach  him  to  talk  in  that 
book,  and  make  paper  speak,  which  they  call  our  way  of  writing,  he 
would  wholly  resign  him  to  my  tuition ;  telling  me  he  was  of  opinion 
I  was  very  well  affected  to  the  Indians." 

Some  Indians,  that  I  have  met  withal,  have  given  me  a  very  curi- 
ous description  of  the  great  deluge,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with 
a  pithy  account  of  the  reward  of  the  good  and  wicked  deeds  in  the 
life  to  come;  having  found  amongst  some  of  them  great  observers  of 
moral  rules,  and  the  law  of  nature;  indeed,  a  worthy  foundation  to 
build  Christianity  upon,  were  a  true  method  found  out,  and  prac- 
tised for  the  performance  thereof.^ 

Another  Indian  superstition  is  thus  noticed  by  Lawson  : 

In  our  w^ay  there  stood  a  great  stone  about  the  size  of  a  large 
oven,  and  hollow  ;  this  the  Indians  took  great  notice  of,  putting  some 
tobacco  in  the  concavity,  and  spitting  after  it.  I  asked  them  the 
reason  of  their  so  doing,  but  they  made  me  no  answer.'* 

All  the  Indians  hereabouts  carefully  preserve  the  bones  of  the 
flesh  they  eat,  and  burn  them,  as  being  of  opinion  that  if  they  omitted 
that  custom,  the  game  w^ould  leave  their  country,  and  they  should 
not  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  hunting. 

Lawson  thus  explains  the  name  of  "flathead"  given  to  the  Wax- 
saw  Indians : 

In  their  infancy  their  nurses  lay  the  back  part  of  their  children's 
heads  on  a  bag  of  sand,  such  as  engravers  use  to  rest  their  plates 
upon.  They  use  a  roll  which  is  placed  upon  the  baby's  forehead,  it 
being  laid  with  its  back  on  a  flat  board,  and  swaddled^  down  hard 

^  Solved  the  problems  in  his  mind ;  that  is,  answered  his  questions. 

"Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  101-102. 

'  Same,  p.  70. 

*  Same,  p.  99. 

'  Same,  p.  91. 

"  Bound  with  narrow  bandages. 
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thereon,  from  one  end  of  this  engine  to  the  other.  This  method 
makes  the  child's  body  and  Hmbs  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  there  being- 
some  young  Indians  that  are  perhaps  crookedly  inclined,  at  their  first 
coming  into  the  world,  w-ho  are  made  perfectly  straight  by  this 
method.  I  never  saw  an  Indian  of  mature  age  that  was  anyways 
crooked,  except  by  accident,  and  that  very  seldom ;  for  they  cure  and 
prevent  deformities  of  the  limbs  and  body  very  exactly. 

The  instrument  I  spoke  of  being  a  sort  of  press,  that  is  let  out  or 
in,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  nurse,  in  which 
they  make  the  child's  head  flat ;  it  makes  the  eyes  stand  a  prodigious 
way  asunder,  and  the  hair  hang  over  the  forehead  like  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  which  seems  very  frightful. 

They  being  asked  the  reason  why  they  practice  this  method,  re- 
plied, the  Indians'  sight  w^as  much  strengthened,  and  quicker  thereby 
to  discern  the  game  in  hunting  at  larger  distance,  and  so  never 
missed  of  becoming  expert  hunters,  the  perfection  of  w^hich  they  all 
aim  at,  as  we  do  to  become  experienced  soldiers,  learned  school-men, 
or  artists  in  mechanics. 

He  that  is  a  good  hunter  never  misses  of  being  a  favorite  amongst 
the  women  ;  the  prettiest  girl  being  always  bestow^  ed  upon  the  chief  est 
sportsman,  and  those  of  a  grosser  mould  upon  the  useless  lubbers.^ 
Thus  they  have  a  graduation"  amongst  them,  as  well  as  other 
nations.^ 

Their  dances  are  of  different  natures ;  and  for  every  sort  of  dance 
they  have  a  tune,  which  is  allotted  for  that  dance;  as,  if  it  be  a  war- 
dance,  they  have  a  war-like  song,  wherein  they  express,  with  all  the 
passion  and  vehemence  imaginable,  what  they  intend  to  do  with 
their  enemies ;  how  they  will  kill,  roast,  scalp,  beat,  and  make  them 
captive,  such  and  such  numbers  of  them ;  and  how  many  they  have 
destroyed  before. 

All  these  songs  are  made  new  for  every  feast ;  nor  is  one  and  the 
same  song  sung  at  two  several  festivals.  Some  one  of  the  nation, 
which  has  the  best  gift  of  expressing  their  designs,  is  appointed  by 
their  king  and  war  captains  to  make  these  songs. 

Others  are  made  for  feasts  of  another  nature;  as,  when  several 
towns,  or  sometimes  different  nations  have  made  peace  with  one 
another;  then  the  song  suits  both  nations,  and  relates  how  the  bad 
spirit  made  them  go  to  war  and  destroy  one  another;  but  it  shall 
never  be  so  again  ;  but  that  their  sons  and  daughters  shall  marry 

'  Ini.  fificicnt,  clumsy  fellow. 

*  Social  scale,  gradation  of  rank. 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  pp.  61-62. 
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together,  and  the  two  nations  love  one  another,  and  become  as  one 
people. 

They  have  a  third  sort  of  feasts  and  dances,  which  are  always 
when  the  harvest  of  corn  is  ended,  and  in  the  spring.  The  one  to 
return  thanks  to  the  good  spirit  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  the 
other  to  beg  the  same  blessing  for  the  succeeding  year. 

And  to  encourage  the  young  men  to  labor  stoutly  in  planting  their 
maiz  and  pulse,  they  set  a  sort  of  an  idol  in  the  field,  which  is  dressed 
up  exactly  like  an  Indian,  having  all  the  Indians'  habit. ^  besides 
abundance  of  wampum,"  and  their  money,  made  of  shells,  that  hangs 
about  the  neck.  The  image  none  of  the  young  men  dare  approach: 
for  the  old  ones  will  not  suffer  them  to  come  near  him,  but  tell  them 
that  he  is  some  famous  Indian  warrior  that  died  a  great  while  ago, 
and  now  is  come  amongst  them  to  see  if  they  work  well,  which  if 
they  do,  he  will  go  to  the  good  spirit  and  speak  to  him,  to  send  them 
plenty  of  corn,  and  to  make  the  young  men  all  expert  hunters  and 
mighty  warriors. 

All  this  while  the  king  and  old  men  sit  round  the  image,  and 
seemingly  pay  a  profound  respect  to  the  same. 

One  great  help  to  these  Indians  in  carrying  on  these  cheats,  and 
inducing  the  youth  to  do  what  they  please,  is,  the  uninterrupted 
silence  which  is  ever  kept  and  observed  with  all  the  respect  and 
veneration  imaginable. 

At  these  feasts  which  are  set  out  with  all  the  magnificence  their 
fare  allows  of,  the  masquerades  begin  at  night  and  not  before. 
There  is  commonly  a  fire  made  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  town,  and  is  very  often  the  dwelling  of  their  king 
or  war-captain ;  where  sit  two  men  on  the  ground  upon  a  mat ;  one 
with  a  rattle,  made  of  a  gourd,  with  some  beans  in  it;  the  other  with 
a  drum  made  of  an  earthen  pot,  covered  with  a  dressed  deer  skin, 
and  one  stick  in  his  hand  to  beat  thereon ;  and  so  they  both  begin  the 
song  appointed.  At  the  same  time  one  drums  and  the  other  rattles, 
which  is  all  the  artificial  music  of  their  own  making  I  ever  saw 
amongst  them. 

To  these  two  instruments  they  sing,  which  carries  no  air  with  it, 
but  is  a  sort  of  unsavory  jargon ;  yet  their  cadences  and  raising  of 
their  voices  are  formed  with  that  equality  and  exactness  that,  to  us 
Europeans,  it  seems  admirable  how  they  should  continue  these  songs 
without  missing  to  agree  each  with  the  other's  note  and  tune. 

As    for   their   dancing,    were   there   masters   of   that   profession 

'  Dress,  costume. 

*  Used  in  this  instance  as  an  ornament. 
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amongst  them,  as  there  are  with  us,  they  would  dearly  earn  their 
money;  for  these  creatures  take  the  most  pain  at  it  that  men  are 
able  to  endure.  I  have  seen  thirty  odd  together  dancing,  and  every 
one  dropped  down  with  sweat,  as  if  water  has  been  poured  down 
their  backs.  They  use  those  hard  labors  to  make  them  able  to  endure 
fatigue,  and  improve  their  wind;  which  indeed  is  very  long  and 
durable,  it  being  a  hard  matter  in  any  exercise  to  dipossess  them  of  it. 

At  these  feasts,  they  meet  from  all  the  towns  within  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  round,  where  they  buy  and  sell  several  commodities,  as  we  do 
at  fairs  and  markets. 

Besides  they  game  very  much,  and  often  strip  one  another  of  all 
they  have  in  the  world ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  known  several  of 
them  play  themselves  away,  so  that  they  have  remained  the  winner's 
servants,  till  their  relations  or  themselves  could  pay  the  money  to 
redeem  them ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  loser  is  never  dejected  or 
melancholy  at  the  loss,  but  laughs  and  seems  no  less  contented  than 
if  he  had  won.  They  never  differ  at  gaming,  neither  did  I  ever  see  a 
dispute  about  the  legality  thereof  so  much  as  rise  amongst  them. 

Their  chiefest  game  is  a  sort  of  arithmetic,  which  is  managed  by  a 
parcel  of  small,  split  reeds,  the  thickness  of  a  bent;^  these  are  made 
very  nicely,  so  that  they  part,  and  are  tractable  in  their  hands.  They 
are  fifty-one  in  number,  their  length  about  seven  inches.  When  they 
play,  they  throw  part  of  them  to  their  antagonist.  The  art  is,  to  dis- 
cover upon  sight,  how  many  you  have,  and  what  you  throw  to  him 
that  plays  with  you.  Some  are  so  expert  at  their  numbers  that  they 
will  tell  ten  times  together,  what  they  throw  out  of  their  hands. 
Although  the  whole  play  is  carried  on  with  the  quickest  motion  it 
is  possible  to  use,  yet  some  are  so  expert  at  this  game,  as  to  win 
great  Indian  estates  by  this  play.  A  good  set  of  these  reeds,  fit  to 
play  withal,  are  valued  and  sold  for  a  dressed  doe-skin. 

They  have  several  other  plays  and  games,  as  with  the  kernels  or 
stones  of  persimmons,  which  are  in  effect  the  same  as  our  dice, 
because  winning  or  losing  depends  on  which  side  appears  uppermost, 
and  how  they  happen  to  fall  together. 

Another  game  is  managed  with  a  baton  and  a  ball,  and  resembles 
our  trap-ball ;  besides,  several  nations  have  several  games  and 
pastimes,  which  are  not  used  by  others.^ 

When  these  savages  live  near  the  water,  they  frequent  the  rivers 
in  summer  time  very  much,  where  both  men  and  women  very  often 

*  A  rush,  or  reed,  such  as  once  were  used  to  cover  floors. 
*La\vson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  285. 
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in  a  day  go  in  naked  to  wash  themselves,  though  not  both  sexes 
together. 

Their  feather  match-coats  are  very  pretty,  especially  some  of  them, 
which  are  made  extraordinarily  charming,  containing  several  pretty 
figures  wrought  in  feathers,  making  them  seem  like  a  fine  flower  silk 
shag  ;^  and  when  new  and  fresh  they  become  a  bed  very  well  instead 
of  a  quilt.  Some  of  another  sort  are  made  of  hair,  raccoon,  beaver, 
or  squirrel  skins,  which  are  very  warm.  Others  again  are  made  of 
the  green  part  of  the  skin  of  a  mallard's  head,^  which  they  sew  per- 
fectly well  together,  their  thread  being  the  sinews  of  a  deer,  divided 
very  small,  or  silk-grass.  When  they  are  finished  they  look  very  fine, 
though  they  must  needs  be  very  troublesome  to  make. 

Some  of  their  great  men,  as  rulers  and  such,  that  have  plenty  of 
deer-skins  by  them,  will  often  buy  the  English  made  coats,  which 
they  wear  on  festivals  and  other  days  of  visiting.  Yet  none  ever  buy 
any  breeches,  saying  that  they  are  too  much  confined  in  them,  which 
prevents  their  speed  in  running,  &c. 

We  have  some  Indians  that  are  more  civilized  than  the  rest,  which 
wear  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  breeches,  with  very  tolerable  linen 
shirts,  which  is  not  common  amongst  the  heathens.  The  Pas-pi-tank  ^ 
Indians  did  formerly  keep  cattle,  and  made  butter. 

These  are  of  them  that  wear  the  English  dress.  Whether  they 
have  cattle  now  or  no,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
such  inclinations  in  the  savages  should  meet  with  encouragement, 
and  every  Englishman  ought  to  do  them  justice,  and  not  defraud 
them  of  their  land,  which  has  been  allotted  them  formerly  by  the 
Government;^  for  if  we  do  not  show  them  examples  of  justice  and 
virtue,  we  can  never  bring  them  to  believe  us  to  be  a  worthier  race 
of  men  than  themselves. 

The  burial  of  their  dead  is  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  cere- 
mony, in  which  one  nation  differs  in  some  few  circumstances  from 
another,  yet  not  so  much  but  we  may,  by  a  general  relation,  pretty 
nearly  account  for  them  all. 

When  an  Indian  is  dead,  the  greater  person  he  was,  the  more  ex- 
pensive is  his  funeral.    The  first  thing  which  is  done,  is  to  place  the 

*  Any  cloth  having  a  long  nap. 

^  A  wild  duck,  the  male  of  which  has  a  beautiful,  glossy  green  head  and  neck. 
^  The  Pasquotank  River  is  in  the  Northeast  corner  of  North  Carolina.    This 
little  river  divides  Camden  and  Pasquotank  Counties ;  Elizabeth  City  is  on  it. 

*  In  treaties  involving  purchases  of  large  tracts  of  land,  previously  made  between 
the  Colony  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes.  There  were  several  such  treaties 
made  by  Virginia. 
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nearest  relations  near  the  corpse  who  mourn  and  weep  very  much, 
having  their  hair  hanging  down  their  shoulders  in  a  very  forlorn 
manner. 

After  the  dead  person  has  lain  a  day  and  a  night  in  one  of  their 
hurdles^  of  canes,  commonly  in  some  out-house  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, those  that  officiate  about  the  funeral  go  into  the  town,  and  the 
first  young  men  they  meet  with,  that  have  blankets  or  match-coats 
on,  whom  they  think  fit  for  their  turn,  they  strip  them  from  their 
backs,  who  suffer  them  so  to  do,  without  resistance.  In  these  they 
wrap  the  dead  bodies,  and  cover  them  with  two  or  three  mats,  which 
the  Indians  make  of  rushes  or  cane ;  and,  last  of  all,  they  have  a  long 
web  of  woven  reeds,  or  hollow  canes,  which  is  the  coffin  of  the 
Indians,  and  is  brought  round  several  times,  and  tied  fast  at  both 
ends,  which  indeed,  looks  very  decent  and  well. 

Then  the  corpse  is  brought  out  of  the  house  into  the  orchard  of 
peach  trees,  where  another  hurdle  is  made  to  receive  it,  about  which 
come  all  the  relations  and  nation  that  the  dead  person  belonged  to. 
besides  several  from  other  nations  in  alliance  with  them;  all  which 
sit  down  on  the  ground  upon  mats  spread  there  for  that  purpose ; 
where  the  doctor  or  conjuror  appears ;  and,  after  some  time,  makes  a 
sort  of  o-yes,^  at  which  all  are  very  silent. 

Then  he  begins  to  give  an  account  who  the  dead  was,  and  how 
stout  a  man  he  approved  himself ;  how  many  enemies  and  captives  he 
had  killed  and  taken ;  how  strong  and  tall,  and  nimble  he  was ;  that 
he  was  a  great  hunter;  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  possessed  of  a 
great  many  beautiful  wives  and  children,  esteemed  the  greatest  of 
blessings  among  these  savages,  in  which  they  have  a  true  notion. 
Thus  this  orator  runs  on,  highly  extolling  the  dead  man  for  his 
valor,  conduct,  strength,  riches,  and  good  humor;  and  enumerating 
his  guns,  slaves,  and  most  everything  he  was  possessed  of  when 
living. 

After  which  he  addresses  himself  to  the  people  of  that  town  or 
nation,  and  bids  them  supply  the  dead  man's  place  by  following  his 
steps,  who,  he  assures  them,  is  gone  into  the  country  of  souls,  which 
they  think  lies  a  great  way  off  in  this  world  which  the  sun  visits  in 
his  ordinary  course,  and  that  he  will  have  the  enjoyment  of  hand- 
some young  women,  great  store  of  deer  to  hunt,  never  meet  with 

*A  movable  frame  made  of  interlaced  sticks,  or  canes,  as  in  this  case. 

*The  introduction  to  a  proclamation  made  by  an  officer  at  the  opening  of  a  court 
of  justice,  or  other  public  crier,  in  order  to  secure  attention  and  silence.  The  word 
is  also  spelt  oyez;  it  is  Norman  French,  introduced  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  means — Hear !  Attention  !  This  form  is  retained  in  our  Courts 
of  Justice  to  this  day. 
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hunger,  cold  or  fatigue,  but  everything  to  answer  his  expectation 
and  desire.  This  is  the  heaven  they  propose  to  themselves ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  for  those  Indians  that  are  lazy,  thievish  amongst  them- 
selves, bad  hunters,  and  no  warriors,  nor  of  much  use  to  the  nation, 
to  such  they  allot,  in  the  next  world,  hunger,  cold,  troubles,  old  ugly 
women  for  their  companions,  with  snakes,  and  all  sorts  of  nasty 
victuals  to  feed  on.  Thus  is  marked  out  their  heaven  and  hell. 

After  all  this  harangue  he  diverts  the  people  with  some  of  their 
traditions,  as  when  there  was  a  violent  hot  summer,  or  very  hard 
winter ;  when  any  notable  distempers  raged  amongst  them ;  when 
they  were  at  war  with  such  and  such  nations;  how  victorious  they 
were;  and  what  were  the  names  of  their  war  captains. 

To  prove  the  time  more  exactly,  he  produces  the  records  of  the 
country,  which  are  a  parcel  of  reeds  of  different  lengths,  with  sev- 
eral distinct  marks,  known  to  none  but  themselves,  by  which  they 
seem  to  guess  very  exactly  at  accidents  that  happened  many  years 
ago ;  nay,  two  or  three  ages  or  more. 

The  reason  I  have  to  believe  what  they  tell  me  on  this  account,  is, 
because  I  have  been  at  the  meetings  of  several  Indian  nations,  and 
they  agreed,  in  relating  the  same  circumstances  as  to  time,  very 
exactly ;  as  for  example,  they  say  there  was  so  hard  a  winter  in  Caro- 
lina one  hundred  and  five  years  ago,  that  the  great  sound  ^  was 
frozen  over,  and  the  wild  geese  came  into  the  woods  to  eat  acorns, 
and  that  they  were  so  tame,  I  suppose  through  want,  that  they  killed 
abundance  in  the  woods  by  knocking  them  on  the  head  with  sticks. 

But  to  return  to  the  dead  man.  When  this  long  tale  is  ended,  by 
him  that  spoke  first,  perhaps  a  second  begins  another  long  story ;  so  a 
third,  and  fourth,  if  there  be  so  many  doctors  present;  which  all  tell 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

At  last  the  corpse  is  brought  away  from  the  hurdle  to  the  grave 
by  four  young  men,  attended  by  the  relations,  the  king,  old  men,  and 
all  the  nation. 

When  they  come  to  the  sepulcher,  which  is  about  six  feet  deep  and 
eight  feet  long,  having  at  each  end,  that  is,  at  the  head  and  feet,  a 
Hghtwood  or  pitch  pine  fork  driven  close  down  the  sides  of  the  grave 
firmly  into  the  ground ;  these  two  forks  are  to  contain  a  ridge  pole, 
as  you  shall  understand  presently;  before  they  lay  the  corpse  into  the 
grave  they  cover  the  bottom  two  or  three  times  over  with  bark  of 
trees ;  then  they  let  down  the  corpse  with  two  belts  that  the  Indians 
carry  their  burdens  with,  very  leisurely  upon  the  said  bark.  Then 
they  lay  over  a  pole  of  the  same  wood  of  pitch  pine  in  the  two  forks, 
^  Pamlico  Sound. 
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and  having  a  great  many  pieces  of  pitch  logs,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  they  stick  them  in  the  sides  of  the  grave  down  each  end. 
and  near  the  top  thereof,  where  the  other  ends  lie  on  the  ridge  pole, 
so  that  they  are  declining  like  the  roof  of  a  house.^  These  being  very 
thickly  placed  they  cover  them  many  times  double  with  bark,  then 
they  throw  the  earth  thereon  that  came  out  of  the  grave,  and  beat  it 
down  very  firmly.  By  this  means  the  dead  body  lies  in  a  vault,  noth- 
ing touching  him ;  so  that  when  I  saw  this  way  of  burial  I  was 
mightily  pleased  with  it,  esteeming  it  very  decent  and  pretty,  as  hav- 
ing seen  a  great  many  Christians  buried  without  the  tenth  part  of 
that  ceremony  and  decency. 

Now,  when  the  flesh  is  rotted  and  moulded  from  the  bones,  they 
take  up  the  body  and  clean  the  bones  and  joint  them  together.  Aft- 
erwards they  dress  them  up  in  pure  white  dressed  deer-skins,  and 
lay  them  amongst  their  grandees  and  kings  in  the  Oui-o-go-zon, 
which  is  their  royal  tomb,  or  burial-place  of  their  kings  and  war- 
captains.  This  is  a  very  large,  magnificent  cabin,  according  to  their 
building,  which  is  raised  at  the  public  charge  of  the  nation,  and  main- 
tained in  a  great  deal  of  form  and  neatness.  About  seven  feet  high 
is  a  floor  or  loft  made,  on  which  lie  all  their  princes  and  great  men 
that  had  died  for  several  years,  all  attired  in  the  dress  I  before  told 
you  of.  No  person  is  to  have  his  bones  lie  here,  and  to  be  thus 
dressed,  unless  he  gives  a  round  sum  of  their  money  to  the  rulers  for 
admittance. 

If  they  move  never  so  far,  to  live  in  a  foreign  country,  they  never 
fail  to  take  all  these  dead  bones  along  with  them,  though  the  tedious- 
ness  of  their  short  daily  marches  keeps  them  never  so  long  on  their 
journey.  They  reverence  and  adore  the  Oui-o-go-zon  with  all  the 
veneration  and  respect  that  is  possible  for  such  a  people  to  discharge, 
and  had  rather  lose  all,  than  have  any  violence  or  injury  offered 
thereto. 

These  savages  differ  some  small  matter  in  their  burials ;  some  bury- 
ing right  upwards,  and  otherwise,  as  you  are  acquainted  withal  in 
my  journal  from  South  to  North  Carolina ;  yet  they  all  agree  in  their 
mourning,  which  is,  to  appear  every  night  at  the  sepulcher,  and  howl 
and  weep  in  a  very  dismal  manner,  having  their  faces  dawbed  over 
with  lightwood  soot,  (which  is  the  same  as  lampblack)  and  bear's 
oil.  This  renders  them  as  black  as  it  is  possible  to  make  themsehes, 
so  that  theirs  resemble  the  faces  of  executed  men  boiled  in  tar. 

*A  picture  showing  the  interior  of  such  a  house  is  given  in  The  Conquest  of 
Virginia,  the  Forest  Primeval,  at  page  200. 
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If  the  dead  person  was  a  grandee,  to  carry  on  the  funeral  cere- 
monies, they  hire  people  to  cry  and  lament  over  the  dead  man.  Of 
this  sort  there  are  several  that  practice  it  for  a  livelihood,  and  are 
very  expert  at  shedding  tears,  and  howling  like  wolves,  and  so  dis- 
charging their  office  with  abundance  of  hypocrisy  and  art. 

The  women  are  nex'er  accompanied  with  these  ceremonies  after 
death,  and  to  what  world  they  allot  that  sex  I  never  understood, 
unless  to  wait  on  their  husbands.  But  they  have  more  wit  than  some 
of  the  other  eastern  nations,  who  sacrifice  themselves  to  accompany 
their  husbands  into  the  next  world. ^ 

It  is  the  dead  man's  relations  by  blood,  as  his  uncles,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, cousins,  sons  and  daughters,  that  mourn  in  good  earnest,  the 
wives  thinking  their  duty  is  discharged,  and  that  they  are  become 
free,  when  their  husbands  are  dead ;  so  as  fast  as  they  can,  look  out 
for  another  to  supply  his  place." 

A  different  kind  of  burial  is  also  given  by  Lawson,  at  another 
place.    He  says : 

The  manner  of  their  interment  is  thus :  A  mole  or  pyramid  of 
earth  is  raised,  the  mould  thereof  being  worked  very  smooth  and 
even,  sometimes  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
person  whose  monument  it  is,  on  the  top  thereof  is  an  umbrella,^ 
made  ridgeways,  like  the  roof  of  an  house,  this  is  supported  by 
nine  stakes,  or  small  posts,  the  grave  being  about  six  or  eight  feet  in 
length  and  four  feet  in  breadth ;  about  it  is  hung  gourds,  feathers, 
and  other  such  like  trophies,  placed  there  by  the  dead  man's  rela- 
tions, in  respect  to  him  in  the  grave. 

The  other  part  of  the  funeral  rites  are  thus  :  As  soon  as  the  person 
is  dead,  they  lay  the  corpse  upon  a  piece  of  bark  in  the  sun,  season- 
ing or  embalming  it  with  a  small  root  beaten  to  powder,  which  looks 
as  red  as  vermillion. 

After  the  corpse  has  laid  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun,  they  remove  it 
and  lay  it  upon  crotches'*  cut  on  purpose,  for  the  support  thereof 
from  the  earth,  then  they  anoint  it  all  over  with  the  forementioned 
ingredients  of  the  powder  of  this  root  and  bear's  oil. 

W'hen  it  is  so  done,  they  cover  it  very  exactly  over  with  bark  of 

*  He  refers  to  the  suttee,  the  practice  of  the  Hindu  widows  who  immolated 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  or  separately  if 
they  died  at  a  distance.  The  term  comes  from  the  Hindu  word  sati,  and  means  a 
faithful  wife,  one  who  burns  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 

^  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  Vol.  2,  p.  293. 

^  This  word  means  a  little  shade,  and  here  signifies  a  construction  of  frame,  shad- 
ing, or  protecting  the  grave. 

*  That  is,  upon  a  framework  supported  by  crotches,  or  forked  branches  set  in 
the  earth. 
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the  pine,  or  cypress  tree,  to  prevent  any  rain  to  fall  upon  it,  sweeping 
the  ground  very  clean  all  about  it. 

Some  one  of  his  nearest  of  kin  brings  all  the  temporal  estate  he 
was  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  guns,  bows  and  arrows, 
beads,  feathers,  match-coat,  etc. 

This  relation  is  the  chief  mourner,  being  clad  in  moss,  and  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  keeping  a  mournful  ditty  for  three  or  four  days,  his 
face  being  black  with  smoke  of  pitch-pine  mingled  with  bear's  oil. 
All  the  while  he  tells  the  dead  man's  relations,  and  the  rest  of  the 
spectators,  who  that  dead  person  was.  and  of  the  great  feats  per- 
formed in  his  lifetime ;  all  that  he  speaks  tending  to  the  praise  of  the 
defunct. 

As  soon  as  the  flesh  grows  mellow,  and  will  cleave  from  the 
bone,  they  get  it  off  and  burn  it,  making  the  bones  very  clean,  then 
anoint  them  with  the  ingredients  aforesaid,  wrapping  up  the  skull, 
very  carefully,  in  a  cloth  artificially^  woven  of  possum's  hair.  The 
bones  they  very  carefully  preserve  in  a  wooden  box,  every  year  oiling 
and  cleansing  them.  By  these  means  preserve  them  for  many  ages, 
so  that  you  may  see  an  Indian  in  possession  of  the  bones  of  his 
grandfather,  or  some  of  his  relations  of  a  larger  antiquity. 

They  have  other  sorts  of  tombs,  as  where  an  Indian  is  slain,  in  that 
very  place  they  make  a  heap  of  stones,  or  sticks,  where  stones  are  not 
to  be  found.  To  this  memorial,  every  Indian  that  passes  by,  adds  a 
stone  to  augment  the  heap,  in  respect  to  the  deceased  hero." 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  people  whom  our  ancestors  had  now  lived, 
in  more  or  less  contact,  for  fifteen  years.  The  Indians  had  seen  the 
English  come  and  depart;  and,  come  again,  and  their  numbers  in- 
crease.  They  had  evidently  come  to  stay. 

Though  for  some  time,  on  the  surface,  the  relations  between  the 
two  races  had  been  peaceful,  the  Indians  deeply  resented  our  being 
here,  and  prepared  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Their  plans  were  laid  with 
skill,  were  partly  successful,  and,  but  for  the  friendly  action  of  one 
Indian,  Chan-co,  toward  the  white  people,  might  have  been  entirely 
successful,  and  the  whole  Colony  might  have  been  extinguished  in 
blood. 

P'rom  1607  to  1 619,  the  English  had  been  in  almost  continual 
hostility  with  the  Indians.  But  from  1619  to  1622,  there  had  been 
peace  between  the  two  races.  Our  people  were  deceived  by  this  into 
a  sense  of  security,  lulled  to  sleep,  as  they  expressed  it,  for  the  sword 
of  Damocles  was  hanging  over  their  heads. ^ 

*  With  art  and  skill. 

'  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p.  42. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  395. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 

THE  STORM  BREAKS 
1622 

AN  old  writer  says :  "The  instructions  and  advertisements  for 
this  year  were  both  from  England  and  Virginia,  much  like  the 
last,  only  whereas  before  they  had  ever  a  suspicion  of  O-pe-chan-ca- 
nough  and  all  the  rest  of  the  savages,  they  had  an  eye  over  him 
more  than  any,  but  now  they  all  write  so  confidently  of  their  assured 
peace  with  the  savages,  there  is  now  no  more  fear  or  danger  either 
of  their  power  or  treachery,  so  that  every  man  planteth  himself 
where  he  pleaseth,  and  followeth  his  business  securely." 

The  defenceless  condition  of  the  Virginians  strikes  him,  however, 
and  he  adds :  "But  it  hath  oft  amazed  me  to  understand  how 
strangely  the  savages  have  been  taught  the  use  of  our  arms,  and  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  fowling  with  our  fowling-pieces,  and  our  men 
rooting  in  the  ground  about  tobacco  like  swine. 

"Besides  that,  the  savages  that  do  little  but  continually  exercise 
their  bow  and  arrows,  should  dwell  and  lie  so  familiarly  amongst 
our  men  that  practised  little  but  the  spade,  being  so  far  asunder,  and 
in  such  small  parties  dispersed,  and  neither  fort,  exercise  or  arms 
used,  ordnances  mounted,  courts  of  guard,  nor  any  preparation  nor 
provision  to  prevent  a  foreign  enemy,  much  more  the  savages. 

"Howsoever,  for  the  savages'  uncertain  conformity  I  do  not 
wonder,  but  for  their  constancy  and  conversion,  I  am  and  ever  have 
been  of  the  opinion  of  Master  Jonas  Stockam,  a  Minister  in  Virginia, 
who  even  at  this  time  when  all  things  were  so  prosperous,  and  the 
savages  at  the  point  of  conversion,  against  all  their  Governors'  and 
Councils'  opinions,  writ  to  the  Council  and  Company  in  England  to 
this  effect." 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  Governor,  when  he  came  to  the  Colony 
thought  the  peace  with  the  Indians  "sure  and  unviolable,  not  only 
because  it  was  solemnly  ratified  and  sworn,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
native  King^  stamped  in  brass  and  fixed  to  one  of  his  oaks  of  note, 
but  as  being  advantageous  to  both  parts;  to  the  savages  as  the 

*  0-pe-chan-ca-nough. 
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weaker,  under  which  they  were  safely  shehered  and  defended;  to 
us,  as  being-  the  easiest  way  then  thought  to  pursue  and  advance  our 
projects,  or  buildings,  plantings,  and  effecting  their  conversion  by 
peaceable  and  fair  means."  ^ 

Our  ancestors  were  not  without  a  fair  supply  of  superstition,  and 
Governor  W'yatt  says  that :  "The  true  cause  of  this  surprise'  was 
most  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  enemy  to  their  salvation,  and 
the  daily  fear  that  possessed  them,  that  in  time,  we  by  our  growing 
continually  upon  them,  would  dispossess  them  of  this  country,  as 
they  had  been  formerly  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spaniard."  ^ 

General  as  was  the  movement,  not  all  the  Indians  were  in  it.  Those 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  refused  to  join.  As  before  stated,  their  king. 
Deb-e-dea-von,  though  solicited  the  year  before  by  O-pe-chan-ca- 
nough  for  poison,  obtained  from  some  weed  which  naturally  grew 
in  that  region,  with  which  to  destroy  the  English,  and  though  at- 
tempted to  be  bribed  with  "great  store  of  beads  and  other  presents." 
stood  firmly  against  the  plot ;  and  always  maintained  this  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  white  people.'* 

Warning  of  the  impending  disaster  had  reached  the  Virginians, 
but  it  was  not  seriously  taken. 

From  a  letter  written  by  the  Governor  and  Council  from  James- 
town, on  January  20th,  1623,  to  the  Company  in  England,  we  are 
told: 

"For  the  warning  given  the  last  year,  some  of  us  here  can  say 
nothing  unto  it,  but  Sir  George  Yeardley  and  Mr.  Pountis'''  them- 
selves do  afifirm  that  notice  was  given  by  the  King  of  the  Eastern 
Shore*^  of  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  his  plot,  at  the  taking  up  of  Powha- 
tan's bones,  at  which  ceremony  many  great  numbers  of  the  savages 
were  to  be  assembled,  to  set  upon  every  plantation  of  the  Colony. 

"But  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  earnestly  denying  the  plot,  and  no  ap- 
parent proof  brought,  our  people,  by  degrees,  fell  again  to  their  or- 
dinary watch,  not  being  able  to  follow  their  several  labors  and  keep 
so  strict  a  guard,  especially  being  seated  in  small  parties;  and  at 
divers  times  having  had  many  the  like  alarms,  which  came  to  noth- 
ing. 

*  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1788;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  157. 
^  The  same  use  of  the  word  as  made  by  Capt.   Smith  when  he  attempted  to 

"surprise"  Powhatan,  that  is,  to  fall  suddenly  upon  him  and  kill  him.  The  Con- 
quest of  Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  525,  526,  529-563. 

'  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1790;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  164. 

*  Same. 

"John  Pountis,  one  of  the  Council  in  Virginia. 
'  Deb-e-dea-von. 
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"Neither  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  upon  the  death  of  Ne-ne- 
mach-a-new,  a  man  so  far  out  of  the  favor  of  O-pe-chan-ca-nough 
that  he  sent  word  to  Sir  George  Yeardley,  being  then  Governor,  by 
his  interpreter,  that  for  his  part  he  could  be  contented  his  throat  were 
cut,  (rather  than)  there  would  fall  out  a  general  breach,  we  being 
in  treaty  with  him  and  offering-  to  do  him  justice. 

"According  to  the  x\rticles  of  Peace, ^  if  upon  the  taking  up  of 
the  dead  bodies  it  might  appear  that  Ne-ne-mach-a-new  had  no  hand 
in  their  deaths,  which  was  all  that  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  recjuired,  and 
thereupon  sent  unto  us  to  search  for  the  bodies,  and  in  the  meantime 
sent  word  that  the  death  of  Ne-ne-mach-a-new,  being  but  one  man, 
should  be  no  occasion  of  the  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  that  the  sky 
should  sooner  fall  than  peace  be  broken  on  his  part ;  and  that  he  had 
given  order  to  all  his  people  to  give  us  no  offense,  and  desired  the 
like  from  us. 

"Notwithstanding,  order  was  taken  generally  throughout  the 
whole  Colony,  to  stand  upon  their  guards,  until  further  trial. 

"But  the  Indians  coming  daily  amongst  us,  and  putting  them- 
selves into  our  powers,  bred  in  our  people  a  security."  ^ 

While  things  were  still  quiet,  John  Pory  and  others  set  off,  in 
February,  on  an  expedition  to  the  southward,  and  passed  sixty  miles 
overland  to  the  Chowan  River,  taking  notice  of  the  fine  pine  forests, 
the  abundance  of  corn,  and  the  fertility  of  the  country.^ 

It  was  now  fifteen  years  since  the  Colony  had  been  founded. 
Fourteen  thousand  persons  had  been  brought  over,  and  yet,  the 
population  was  only  1258.  The  general  condition  of  the  Colony 
was  more  prosperous  in  the  years  1620,  1621  and  1622  than  it  had 
been  in  ten  years  before.^ 

The  Indians  thought  the  time  had  come  to  attempt  to  exterminate 
them. 

Wa-hun-sun-a-kok^  was  now  dead.  O-pit-cha-pan,  or  I-to-pat-tin, 
his  brother,  who  succeeded  him  upon  his  retirement,  was  still  the 
head  of  the  Indian  kingdom.  Over  this  ruler  O-pe-chan-ca-nough, 
his  brother,  had  powerful  influence,  and  induced  him  to  cooperate 
in  his  designs,  for  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  head  of  this  bold  movement.   He  hated  the  English,  and  resolved 

*  Stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

'  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  366-367. 
'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  463. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  31. 
°  Powhatan. 
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to  kill  them  all,  to  do  in  1622,  what  Pontiac  tried  to  do,  on  a  still 
larg-er  scale,  in  1763. 

The  English  were  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  security.  The  Indians 
had  been  quiet  a  long  time.  They  were  allowed  to  move  freely  about 
the  settlements,  even  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  houses  of  the  settlers 
at  will. 

O-pe-chan-ca-nough  consulted  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.  Some  came 
in,  some  kept  out  of.  the  conspiracy.  The  Indians  living  at  Wigh- 
co-com-o-co,  in  Northumberland  County,  at  the  point  where  the 
Potomac  flows  into  the  Chesapeake,  we  know  entered  into  it,  at  the 
instigation  of  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  as  no  doubt  did  most  of  the 
others.^ 

"The  prologue  to  this  tragedy,  is  supposed  was  occasioned  by  Ne- 
mat-ta-now,  otherwise  called  Jack  of  the  Feather,  because  he  com- 
monly was  most  strangely  adorned  with  them;  and  for  his  courage 
and  policy  was  accounted  amongst  the  savages  their  chief  Captain, 
and  immortal  from  any  hurt  could  be  done  him  by  the  English. 

"This  Captain  coming  to  one  Morgan's  house,  knowing  he  had 
many  commodities  that  he  desired,  persuaded  Morgan  to  go  with 
him  to  Pam-auk-e^  to  truck.^  But  the  savage  murdered  him  by  the 
way;  and  after  two  or  three  days  returned  again  to  Morgan's  house, 
where  he  found  two  youths,  his  servants,  who  asked  for  their  Master. 
Jack  replied  directly,  he  was  dead. 

"The  boys  suspecting  as  it  was,  by  seeing  him  wear  his  cap,  would 
have  had  him  to  Master  Thorpe.^  But  Jack  so  moved  their  patience, 
they  shot  him,  so  he  fell  to  the  ground,  put  him  in  a  boat  to  have  him 
before  the  Governor,^  then  seven  or  eight  miles  from  them.  But  by 
the  way  Jack  finding  the  pangs  of  death  upon  him,  desired  of  the 
boys  two  things ;  the  one  was,  that  they  would  not  make  it  known  he 
was  slain  with  a  bullet;  the  other,  to  bury  him  amongst  the  English. 

"At  the  loss  of  this  savage  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  much  grieved  and 
repined,  with  great  threats  of  revenge ;  but  the  English  returned 
him  such  terrible  answers,  that  he  cunningly  dissembled  his  intent, 
with  the  greatest  signs  he  could  of  love  and  peace,  yet  within  four- 
teen days  after  he  acted  what  followeth."  "^ 

The  Governor  "having  occasion  to  send  to  O-pe-chan-ca-nough 

'  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  reprint,  Vol.  2,  p.  78. 
"  Pamunkey,  the  region  between  the  Mattapony  and  the  Pamunkey  rivers. 
'  Trade. 

"  Capt.   George  Thorpe,  manager  of  the  college   lands  and  a  member  of   the 
Council. 
°  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 
"Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  66. 
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about  the  middle  of  March,  he  used  the  messenger  well,  and  told  him 
he  held  the  peace  so  firm,  the  sky  should  fall  or^  he  dissolved  it. 

"Yet  such  was  the  treachery  of  those  people,  when  they  had  con- 
trived our  destruction,  even  but  two  days  before  the  massacre,  they 
guided  our  men  with  much  kindness  through  the  woods,  and  one 
Brown  that  lived  among  them  to  learn  the  language,  they  sent  him 
to  his  master ;  yea,  they  borrowed  our  boats  to  transport  themselves 
over  the  river  to  consult  on  the  devilish  murder  that  ensued,  and  of 
our  utter  extirpation,  which  God  of  his  mercy,  by  the  means  of  one 
of  themselves,  converted  to  Christianity,  prevented,  and  as  well  on 
the  Friday  morning  of  that  fatal  day,  being  the  two  and  twentieth 
of  March,  as  also  in  the  evening  before,  as  at  other  times,  they  came 
unarmed  into  our  houses,  with  deer,  turkies,  fish,  fruits,  and  other 
provisions  to  sell  us.  Yea  in  some  places  sat  down  at  breakfast  with 
our  people,  whom  immediately  with  their  own  tools  they  slew  most 
barbarously,  not  sparing  either  age  or  sex,  man,  woman,  or  child,  so 
sudden  in  their  execution,  that  few  or  none  discerned  the  weapon  or 
blow  that  brought  them  to  destruction. 

'Tn  which  manner  also  they  slew  many  of  our  people  at  several 
works  in  the  fields,  well  knowing  in  what  places  and  quarters  each  of 
our  men  were,  in  regard  of  their  familiarity  v^^ith  us,  for  the  effect- 
ing that  great  masterpiece  of  work — their  conversion. 

"And  by  this  means  fell  that  fatal  morning  under  the  bloody  and 
barbarous  hands  of  that  perfidious  and  inhuman  people,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  men,  women  and  children,  most  by  their  own 
weapons.  And,  not  being  content  with  their  lives,  they  fell  again 
upon  the  dead  bodies,  making  as  well  as  they  could  a  fresh  murder, 
defacing,  dragging  and  mangling  their  dead  carcasses  into  many 
pieces,  and  carrying  some  parts  away  in  derision,  with  base  and 
brutish  triumph." 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  conspiracies,  some  one  divulges  it,  so  it 
happened  in  this  instance  : 

"Six  of  the  Council  suffered  under  this  treason,  and  the  slaughter 
had  been  universal  if  God  had  not  put  it  into  the  heart  of  an  Indian, - 
who  lying  in  the  house  of  one  Pace,  was  urged  by  another  Indian  his 
brother,  that  lay  with  him  the  night  before,  to  kill  Pace,  as  he  should 
do  Perry,  which  was  his  friend,  being  so  commanded  from  their 
King,  telling  him  also  how  the  next  day  the  execution  should  be 
finished. 

"Perry's  Indian  presently  arose  and  reveals  it  to  Pace,  that  used 

^  Meant  for  ere. 

^  His  name,  which  well  deserves  to  be  remembered,  was  Chan-co. 
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him  as  his  son,  and  thus  they  that  escaped  were  saved  by  this  one 
converted  infidel.  And  though  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  were 
slain,  yet  thousands^  of  ours  were  by  the  means  of  this  alone  thus 
preserved,  for  which  God's  name  be  praised  for  ever  and  ever. 

''Pace  upon  this,  securing  his  house,  before  day,  rowed  to  James 
Town,  and  told  the  Governor  of  it,  whereby  they  were  prexented.- 
and  at  such  other  plantations  as  possibly  intelligence  could  be  given. 

"And  where  they  saw  us  upon  our  guard  at  the  sight  of  a  piece'* 
they  ran  away.  But  the  rest  were  most  slain,  their  houses  burnt,  such 
arms  and  munition  as  they  found  they  took  away,  and  some  cattle 
also  they  destroyed. 

Chan-co  is  described  as  "an  Indian  belonging  to  one  Perry."  ■* 
That  is.  he  was  his  sla\e.  How  he  became  such  we  do  not  know.  He 
may  have  been  enslaved  by  the  other  Indians,  either  as  a  captive 
taken  in  battle,  or  in  some  other  manner,  and  as  such  sold  by  them 
to  Perry.  And,  it  is  possible,  that  the  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  who  were  now  bent  upon  destroy- 
ing the  white  people,  was  the  reason  he  revealed  their  plans  to  the 
white  people. 

"But  of  this  bloody  act  never  grief  and  shame  possessed  any 
people  more  than  themselves,  to  be  thus  butchered  by  so  naked  and 
cowardly'^  a  people,  who  dare  not  stand  the  presenting  of  a  staff  in 
manner  of  a  piece, '^  nor  an  uncharged  piece^  in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 
But  I  must  tell  all  those  authors,  though  some  might  be  thus  cow- 
ardly, there  were  many  of  them  had  better  spirits. 

"One  thing  I  cannot  omit,  that  when  this  good  gentleman,  Mr. 
Thorpe,  upon  this  fatal  hour,  was  warned  by  his  man,  who  perceiv- 
ing some  treachery  intended  by  those  hell-hounds,  to  look  to  him- 
self, and  withal  ran  away  for  fear  he  should  be  apprehended,  and 
so  saved  his  own  life,  yet  his  master,  out  of  his  good  meaning  was 
so  void  of  suspicion  and  full  of  confidence,  they  had  slain  him,  or'' 
he  could  or  would  believe  they  would  hurt  him. 

"Captain  Nathaniel  Powell,  one  of  the  first  planters,  a  valiant  sol- 
dier, and  not  any  in  the  country  better  known  amongst  them ;  yet 

'  This  is  an  exaggeration.    There  were  only  about  2,650  persons  in  the  Colony. 
^The  old  use  of  the  word,  meaning  the  English  came  before  the  Indians. 
'  Firearm. 

■*  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1790;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  163. 
°  This  abuse  of  the  Indians  on  the  score  of  cowardliness  seems  entirely  unfounded. 
They  were  brave  enough,  but  they  preferred  to  fight  in  their  own  way. 
*  Pretending  that  the  staff  were  a  gun. 
'  Unloaded  gun. 
'  Before. 
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such  was  the  error  of  an  over-conceited  power  and  prosperity,  and 
their  simplicities,  they  not  only  slew  him  and  his  family,  but  butcher- 
like hagled  their  bodies,  and  cut  off  his  head,  to  express  their  utter- 
most height  of  cruelty. 

"Another  of  the  old  company  of  Captain  Smith,  called  Nathaniel 
Causey,  being  cruelly  wounded,  and  the  savages  about  him,  with  an 
axe  did  cleave  one  of  their  heads,  whereby  the  rest  fled  and  he  es- 
caped ;  for  they  hurt  not  any  that  did  either  fight  or  stand  upon  their 
guard. 

"In  one  place  where  there  were  but  two  men  that  had  warning  of 
it,  they  defended  the  house  against  sixty  or  more  that  assaulted  it. 
Master  Baldwiii  at  W^ar-ras-koy-ack,  his  wife  being  so  wounded 
she  lay  for  dead,  yet  by  his  oft  discharging  of  his  piece,  saved  her, 
his  house,  himself,  and  diverse  others.  At  the  same  time  they  came 
to  one  Master  Harrison's  house,  near  half  a  mile  from  Baldwin's 
where  was  Master  Thomas  Hamor,^  with  six  men,  and  eighteen 
or  nineteen  women  and  children.  Here  the  savages  with  many  pres- 
ents and  fair  persuasions,  feigned  they  came  for  Capt.  Ralfe  Hamor, 
to  go  to  their  King,  then  hunting  in  the  woods. 

"Presently  they  sent  to  him,  but  he  not  coming  as  they  expected, 
set  fire  to  a  tobacco-house,  and  then  came  to  tell  them  in  the  dwelling 
house  of  it,  to  quench  it.  All  the  men  ran  towards  it,  but^  Master 
Hamor,  not  suspecting  any  thing,  whom  the  savages  pursued,  shot 
them  full  of  arrows,  then  beat  out  their  brains. 

"Hamor  having  finished  a  letter  he  was  wTiting,  follow^ed  after 
to  see  what  w-as  the  matter,  but  quickly  they  shot  an  arrow  in  his 
back,  which  caused  him  return  and  barricado  up  the  doors,  where- 
upon the  savages  set  fire  on  the  house. 

"Harrison's  boy  finding  his  master's  piece  loaded  discharged  it 
at  random,  at  which  bare  report  the  savages  all  fled.  Baldwin  still 
discharging  his  piece,  and  Mr.  Hamor  with  two  and  twenty  persons 
thereby  got  to  his  house,  leaving  their  own  burning. 

"In  like  manner,  they  had  fired  Lieutenant  Basse,  his  house,  with 
all  the  rest  there  about,  slain  the  people,  and  so  left  that  plantation. 

"Captain  Hamor^  all  this  while  not  knowing  any  thing,  coming  to 
his  brother  that  had  sent  for  him  to  go  hunt  with  the  King,  meeting 
the  savages  chasing  some,  yet  escaped,  retired  to  his  new  house  then 
a  building,  from  whence  he  came.  There  only  with  spades,  axes, 
and  brickbats,  he  defended  himself  and  his  company  till  the  savages 
departed. 

'A  brother  of  Captain  Ralph  Hamor.    He  had  come  over  in  1617. 

'  Except. 

^  Captain  Ralph  Hamor, 
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"Not  long  after,  the  Master  from  the  ship  had  sent  six  musketeers, 

with  which  he  recovered  their  merchants'  storehouse,  where  he 
armed  ten  more,  and  so  with  thirty  more  unarmed  workmen  found 
his  brother  and  the  rest  at  Baldwin's. 

"Now,  seeing  all  they  had  was  burnt  and  consumed,  they  re- 
paired to  James  Town  with  their  best  expedition ;  yet  not  far  from 
Martin's  Hundred,  where  seventy-three  were  slain,  was  a  little  house 
and  a  small  family,  that  heard  not  of  any  of  this  till  two  days  after." 

"The  number  that  was  slain  in  those  several  plantations : 

At  Captain  Berkley's  Plantation,  himself  and 21 

Others,  seated  at  the  Falling-Creek,  66  miles  from  James  City  22 
At  Master   Thomas   Sheffield's   Plantation,   some  three  miles 

from  the  Falling  Creek,  himself  and  12  others 13 

At  Henrico  Island,  about  two  miles  from  Sheffield's  Plantation,  6 

Slain  of  the  College  People,  twenty  miles  from  Henrico 17 

At  Charles  City,  and  of  Captain  Smith's  men 5 

At  the  next  adjoining  Plantation 8 

At  William  Farrar's  house 10 

At  Brickley^  hundred,  fifty  miles  from  Charles  City,  Master 

Thorpe  and 10 

At  Westover,  a  mile  from  Brickley^ 2 

At  Master  John  West's  Plantation 2 

At  Captain  Nathaniel  West's  Plantation 2 

At  Lieutenant  Gibb's,  his  Plantation 12 

At  Richard  Owan's  house,  himself  and 6 

At  Master  Owen  Macar's  house,  himself  and 3 

At  Martin's  Hundred,  seven  miles  from  James  City 73 

At  another  place 7 

At  Edward  Bonit's^  Plantation 50 

At  Master  Water's  his  house,  himself  and 4 

At  Appamatuck's  River,  at  Master  Perce  his  Plantation,  five 

miles   from  the  College 4 

At  Master  Macock's  Divident,  Captain  Samuel  Macock,  and.  .  4 

At  Flowerda*  Hundred,  Sir  George  Yeardley's  Plantation.  ...  6 

On  the  other  side,  opposite  it 7 

At  Master  Swinhow's  house,  himself  and 7 

At  Master  William  Bickar's  house,  himself  and 4 

*  He  means  Berkley  Hundred,  five  miles  from  Charles  City. 
'  Berkley. 

^  He  means  Edward  Bennett's  Isle  of  Wight  plantation. 

*  Flovverdiew. 
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At  Weanock,  of  Sir  George  Yeardley's  people 21 

At  Powel  Brooke,  Captain  Nathaniel  Powell,  and 12 

At  Southampton  Hundred 5 

At  Martin's  Brandon  Hundred 7 

At  Captain  Henry  Spelman's  house 2 

At  Ensign  Spence's  house 5 

At  Master  Thomas  Perse,  his  house  by  Mulberry  He,  himself 

and     4 

The  whole  number 374 

The  real  number  slain  is  believed  by  some  of  the  writers  to  have 
been  much  larger. 

Alexander  Brown  says :  "The  exact  number  killed  may  not  be 
certainly  known.  Soon  after  the  Seatlower  reached  England  the 
Company  published  a  list  of  347  ;  but  it  was  almost  necessary  to  make 
the  list  as  small  as  possible  at  that  time. 

"Six  of  the  Council  were  killed,  but  the  list  contains  only  the 
names  of  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  Captain  Nathaniel  Powell,  Mr.  John 
Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Maycock.  The  other  two  must  have  been 
Mr.  John  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Michael  Lapworth,  as  they  certainly  died 
about  this  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  can  be  accounted  for.^ 

"John  Rolfe  was  a  citizen  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  the  names 
of  those  killed  there  are  not  in  the  incomplete  printed  list. 

"Richard  Frethorne  stated  that  118  were  killed  at  Martin's  Hun- 
dred ;  but  the  list  gives  only  78.  The  Company  afterwards  placed 
the  number  at  'about  400',  and  Edward  Hill,  at  '400  and  odd'."  ^ 

"The  Corporation  of  Henrico,  and  that  part  of  Charles  City 
above  the  Appomattox,  was  literally  wiped  out  for  the  time ;  that  is, 
in  Dale's  chosen  'place  of  resistance,'  from  which  he  drove  the  In- 
dians nearly  ten  years  before,  the  people  were  killed  or  driven  away, 
and  their  houses  burned. 

As  described  in  Captain  Butler's  "Dismasking  of  Virginia,"  the 
destruction  of  these  two  last  named  places  was  as  follows :  "I  found 
the  ancient  plantations  of  Henrico  and  Charles  City  wholly  quitted 
and  left  to  the  spoil  of  the  Indians,  who  not  only  burned  the  houses 
said  to  be  once  the  best  of  all  others,  but  fell  upon  the  poultry,  hogs, 
cows,  goats  and  horses,  whereof  they  killed  great  numbers,  to  the 
great  grief  as  well  as  ruin  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  stick  not  to 
affirm  that  these  w^ere  not  only  the  best  and  healthiest  parts  of  all 

*  Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  75-6. 
^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  page  467. 
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others,  but  might  also,  by  their  natural  strength  of  situation  have 
been  the  most  easily  preserved  of  all  others."  ^ 

"At  Falling  Creek^  everything  possible  was  destroyed,  and  the 
tools  of  the  ironworks  thrown  into  the  river. 

"The  settlers  of  the  old  Bermuda  City  and  Hundred,  the  first 
free  farmers,  were  nearly  all  killed.  The  settlements  below,  down  to 
Upper  Chippoak  Creek, '^  suffered  almost  as  severely."  ■* 

Due  to  the  intelligence  Chan-co  had  given,  few  if  any  were  killed 
within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  of  Jamestown.'* 

As  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  Henrico,  or  the  City  of  Henricus, 
was  destroyed,  but  this  was  only  after  a  brave  defense.  The  forti- 
fications here  stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  only  six  are  reported  as 
having  been  killed. 

The  same  was  true  of  Coxendale. 

Martin's  Hundred,  the  leading  Hundred  in  the  Colony,  though 
near  Jamestown,  yet  was  too  far  off  to  be  notified,  and  suffered  dread- 
fully. Instead  of  "j}^  being  killed  there,  as  stated  in  the  list  given  by 
Smith,  one  account  puts  it  as  high  as  329.*^ 

On  the  Eastern  shore  but  few  were  killed.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  Deb-a-dea-von,  king  of  the  Ac-cow-macks,  who  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  conspiracy.^ 

At  the  time  of  the  massacre  there  were  three  or  four  English  ships 
in  the  James,  and  one  in  the  York,  and  others  came  soon  after.*^ 

As  a  precautionary  measure  it  was  resolved  after  the  massacre,  to 
withdraw  the  settlers  from  the  more  remote  plantations,  and  con- 
centrate them  at  certain  points,  those  best  able  to  be  defended.  These 
were,  Jamestown  ;  Paspahegh,  the  settlement  not  far  off,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chickahominy ;  the  planta- 
tions opposite  to  Jamestown ;  Newport's  News ;  Southampton  Hun- 
dred ;  Flowerdieu  Hundred,  at  Windmill  Point,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James,  in  Prince  George  County ;  Shirley  Hundred,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  James  in  Charles  City  County;  and  on  the  planta- 
tion of  Mr.  Samuel  Jordan,  Jordan's  Journey,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  a  little  east  of  City  Point." 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  375-376. 

"  On   the   south   side   of   the  James,   some   nine   miles    below    Richmond,    near 
Ampthill. 
^  The  boundary  between  Prince  George  and  Surry  Counties. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  467-468. 
^  Same,  p.  468. 

*  Same,  p.  485. 
'  Same,  p.  468. 

*  Same,  p.  469. 

*  Same,  p.  470. 
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This  massacre  was  not  one  flash  of  Hghtning  from  a  clear  sky. 
and  then  all  calm  again.  The  fighting  by  the  Indians  against  the  Col- 
ony continued. 

"It  hath  been  often  seen  in  this  land,  that  whilst  an  Englishman 
hath  been  winning  his  game,^  an  Indian  hath  dogged  him,  attending" 
his  opportunity  by  the  other's  discharge,^  to  fill  him  full  of  arrows. 

"Since  the  massacre  they  have  killed  us  in  our  own  doors,  fields, 
and  houses ;  thus  we  are  not  safe  neither  at  home  nor  abroad ;  and. 
which  grieves  me  to  write,  our  safety  is  lessened  by  our  malice  one 
to  another,  for  the  most  part  altogether  neglecting  the  common 
enemy. 

"Whilst  I  was  writing  these  lines,  news  was  brought  me  of  the 
killing  of  one,  and  the  carrying  away  prisoner  of  another  of  my 
neighbors,  by  the  Indians.  One  was  an  old  Virginian,  and  one  who 
for  a  long  time  was  Sir  Thomas  Dale  his  overseer  in  this  land,  his 
name  w^as  Master  Henry  Watkins.  And,  but  two  days  ago,  there 
was  another  that  had  his  brains  beaten  out  by  the  Indians  in  the 
next  plantation  to  us.  Wherefore  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  heart 
I  take  my  leave  of  you  dear  father,  mother,  sisters,  brethren,  and  all 
the  rest  of  my  kind  and  loving  friends;  for  the  case  stands  so  with 
us  here,  that  if  we  go  out  in  the  morning,  we  know  not  whether  we 
shall  ever  return ;  working  with  our  hoe  in  one  hand,  and  our  piece 
or  sword  in  the  other,  &c."  ^ 

The  news  of  this  great  massacre  was  promptly  carried  to  England. 
Its  final  effect  w^as  to  shake  the  Company  to  its  foundation  stones. 
In  its  wake  arose  rival  factions  in  the  Company,  bitter  and  personal. 
A  duel  was  even  arranged  between  Lord  Cavendish,  a  leader  on 
one  side,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  leader  of  the  other,  Warwick 
attacking  the  administration,  and  leading  the  fight  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  company. 

The  high  officers  of  the  Crown  were,  of  course  promptly  informed 
of  the  disaster.  In  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  company,  we 
are  told  what  happened  : 

"Sr.  Edward  Sackvill  being  entreated  by  the  former  Court  to 
acquaint  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Council'  with  the  massacre  of 
the  English  Colony  in  Virginia  by  the  Indians  there,  and  wath  the 

^  Hunting. 
'  Waiting. 
^  Firing  his  piece. 

*  From  a  private  letter  preserved  by  Purchas.     Purchas,  His  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  106-107.    Glasgow  Edition,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  210-21 1. 
'  The  King's  Privy  Council. 
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present  necessity  of  arms  and  people  to  make  a  reparation,  did  now 
report  that  with  the  first  opportunity  he  had  accordingly  informed 
their  lordships.  And,  after  some  questions  passed  about  some  partic- 
ulars, he  entreated  their  lordships'  mediation  to  his  Majesty  in  their 
said  suite,  which  they  were  pleased  to  perform.  Whereof  his  Maj- 
esty being  informed  as  also  of  the  manner  of  this  accident,  with 
great  indignation^  apprehended  the  cause  thereof  to  be  the  same  that 
their  lordships  did,  vizt.  that  the  planters  in  Virginia  attended  more 
their  present  profit  rather  than  their  safety,  and  pleasing  their 
humors  and  fancies  by  living  so  scatteringly  and  dispersedly. 

"But  his  Majesty  was  so  far  sensible  of  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  the  present  estate  of  the  Colony  as  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  promise  them  assistance,  and  thereupon  demanded  what 
the  Company's  desire. 

"It  was  answered,  munition  and  people,  whereby  they  might  be 
enabled  to  take  a  just  revenge  of  those  treacherous  Indians,  and  to 
recover  what  they  had  now  lost,  as  also  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  like  or  any  other  foreign  enemy  that  should  offer  to  assault  them. 
"Whereupon  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  promise  them  some  such 
arms  out  of  the  Tower^  as  was  desired.  Whereof  the  officers  of  the 
Tower  brought  some  of  each  kind,  and  reported  their  store  there  to 
be  as  f olloweth : 

"Brigandines^  als  Plate  Coats 100 

Jacks  of   Mail* 40 

Jerkins^  or  Shirts  of  Mail 400 

Skulls^     2000 

Calivers^   and   other  pieces,^  bills, ^   halberts,^^ 

swords    2000^^ 

*  The  King  was  already  hostile  to  the  Company.  Anything  that  went  amiss  would 
be  welcomed  by  him  as  a  further  ground  for  disliking  it. 

^That  is,  the  Tower  of  London.  Arms  were  also  allowed  to  be  taken  from 
"the  Minorites,"  that  is,  from  the  repository  for  such  things  in  the  Parish  of  that 
name,  not  far  from  the  Tower.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Franciscan  friars, 
who  were  called  Fratres  Minores,  or  Lesser  Brethren.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  p.  54. 

'A  coat  of  mail  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

*  A  coat  of  mail  of  cheap  make,  worn  by  foot-soldiers. 
"  A  short,  close  fitting  coat  worn  over  armor. 

'  Head-pieces  which  covered  the  top  of  the  head,  about  down  to  the  ears. 
'  A  hand-firearm,  lighter  than  a  musket,  and  fired  without  a  rest. 
'  Firearms. 

*  A  weapon  with  a  broad,  hook-shaped  blade,  with  a  short  pike  at  the  back  and 
another  at  the  top. 

"  A  broad  blade,  with  sharp  edges  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  mounted  on  a  handle 
five  to  seven  feet  long. 
"  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  96,  99,  100,  135. 
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The  King  also  lent  the  Company  twenty  barrels  of  powder,  which 
it  promised  to  pay  for.  He  further  promised  400  young  men  to  be 
sent  over  as  soldiers,  but  never  furnished  them.  The  Lord  St.  John 
of  Basing,  gave  sixty  coats  of  mail  for  the  defense  of  the  Colony, 
and  contributions  were  made  by  the  city  of  London,  and  many  pri- 
vate persons.  Captain  John  Smith  was  again  heard  from.  He  pro- 
posed that  they  should  send  him  over  with  a  hundred  soldiers,  thirty 
sailors,  and  a  vessel  fully  equipped,  with  all  of  which  he  would  form 
"a  flying  camp,"  with  which  he  promised  "to  range  about  and 
torment  the  Indians,  till  he  either  obliged  them  to  quit  the  country, 
or  brought  them  into  such  fear  and  subjection,  that  every  man 
should  follow  his  business  in  peace  and  security." 

This  proposal  was  generally  approved,  but  lost  sight  of  in  the 
general  confusion  brought  about  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company, 
and  on  account  of  the  expense  involved,  although  Captain  John  pro- 
posed that  the  only  reward  he  personally  should  receive  for  his  serv- 
ices, would  be  "what  he  could  raise  from  the  proper  labor  of  the  sav- 
ages themselves."   That  is,  to  make  slaves  of  them. 

All  this,  as  Stith  observes,  was  probably  merely  informal  talk  at 
the  Court  of  the  Company,  for  no  official  action  of  theirs  was  taken 
in  regard  to  it. 

What  different  views  can  be  taken  of  any  matter !  Some  regarded 
the  massacre  as  a  good  thing,  in  giving  a  just  excuse  for  a  war  of 
extermination  on  the  Indians." 

The  gift  made  by  Lord  St.  John  of  Basing,  of  the  sixty  coats 
of  mail,  was  particularly  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  the  Company, 
which  in  return  gave  him  "10  shares  of  land  old  adventure,"  that  is, 
one  thousand  acres,  which  large  gift  of  land  they  hoped  would  induce 
him  to  people  it,  to  the  increase  and  advancement  of  the  Colony.^ 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  misfortunes  rarely  come  singly; 
and  this  massacre,  which  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  occupied  planta- 
tions from  almost  eighty,  to  eight  only  in  number,  was  followed  by 
a  pestilence,  brought  on  by  their  congestion  in  these  few  settlements, 
and  scarcity  of  food,  "increased  by  infection  of  some  passengers 
tainted  in  their  ship-passage  with  corrupt  beer,"  which  consumed 
al)out  five  hundred  persons. 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  killed  in  the  massacre. 
After  the  pestilence,  about  eighteen  hundred  were  supposed  to  be 
left.^ 

'  Stith's  History  of  Va.,  p.  234. 

'  Stith's  History  of  Va.,  p.  233. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  135-136. 

*  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims,  Vol.  4,  p.  1816;  Glasgow  Edition,  1906,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  237. 
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What  a  dreadful  time  our  people  had  in  founding  this  State — 
disease,  hunger,  war,  massacre  and  pestilence,  shipwreck,  traitors, 
desertion  and  spies  within  the  Colony,  and  the  fear  of  attack  by  a 
great  foreign  power  hanging  over  their  heads,  these  were  some  of 
the  trials  borne  by  the  men  who  were  brax'e  enough  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic to  found  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  LXXV 

THE  REVENGE 
1622-1624 

THE  surviving  colonists  finally  avenged  the  blow  which  the  In- 
dians had  struck.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
the  Company  in  England,  written  January,  1623,  says: 

"We  have  anticipated  your  desires  by  setting  upon  the  Indians  in 
all  places,  Mr.  Treasurer^  first  fell  upon  the  Tap-a-hat-o-naks,"  in  two 
several  expeditions. 

"Sir  George  Yeardley  upon  the  \\^e-an-okes ;  and,  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition, upon  the  Nansemonds,  War-ras-o-acks  and  Pamunkeys.  the 
chief  seat  of  Sas-sa-pen  and  O-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

"Captain  John  West,  upon  the  Tanx  Powhatan.  And  Captain 
William  Powell  upon  the  Chickahominy  and  the  Appomattox  In- 
dians. 

"Captain  Hamor  being  sent  to  the  Potomacs  to  trade  for  corn, 
slew  divers  of  the  Nec-o-chin-cos,  that  sought  to  circumvent  him  by 
treachery. 

"The  like  did  Captain  IMadison,  at  Potomac.  Captain  Hamor,  a 
second  time  employed  to  Potomac  for  corn,  slew  some  others  that 
proved  our  enemies.  And  now  is  Captain  Tucker  in  the  River  of 
Rappahannock  to  take  revenge  upon  them,  as  confederates  with  O-pe- 
chan-ca-nough. 

"In  all  which  places,  we  have  slain  divers,  burnt  their  towns,  de- 
stroyed their  weirs,  and  corn ;  and  Sir  George  Yeardley,  in  his  last 
expedition,  brought  into  the  Colony  above  a  thousand  bushels  of 
corn,  wherein  he  freely  employed  his  shipping  shallops,  mariners, 
and  servants. 

"Besides,  there  hath  been  brought  in,  by  trade  and  force,  three 
thousand  bushels  more,  wherein  we  have  been  forced  to  employ 
many  parties  of  men ;  the  necessity  whereof  being  foreseen  by  us,  was 
one  cause  why  we  drew  into  four  bodies.^ 

*  George  Sands. 

^  Tap-a-han-nocks. 

*The  Four  Great  Corporations. 
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"By  conference  of  former  experiences  with  those  of  ours  upon  the 
savages  it  is  most  apparent  that  they  are  an  enemy  not  suddenly  to 
be  destroyed  with  the  sword,  by  reason  of  their  swiftness  of  foot, 
and  advantages  of  the  wood/  to  which,  upon  all  our  assaults,  they 
retire. 

"But  by  the  way  of  starving,  and  all  other  means  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly devise,  we  will  constantly  pursue  their  extirpation. 

The  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia,  writing  to  the  Company 
in  London,  tell  them  : 

"By  computation  and  confession  of  the  Indians  themselves,  we 
have  slain  more  of  them  this  year  than  hath  been  slain  before  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Colony. 

"Whereas  in  the  beginning  of  your  Letters  by  the  Truelove  you 
pass  so  heavy  a  censure  upon  us  as  if  we  alone  were  guilty,  you  may 
be  pleased  to  consider  what  instructions  you  have  formerly  given 
us,  to  win  the  Indians  to  us  by  a  kind  entertaining  them  in  our 
houses;  and.  if  it  were  possible,  to  co-habit  with  us;  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  any  watch  and  w^ard  to  secure  us  against  secret 
enemies  that  live  promiscuously  amongst  us,  and  are  harbored  in 
our  bosoms,  all  histories  and  your  own  discourse  may  sufficiently 
inform  you.''  ^ 

So  critical  was  the  condition  of  affairs  that  the  Governor  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  kept  watch  nightly,  by  turns. '^ 

Affairs  were  certainly  going  badly  for  the  Colony.  Between  Feb- 
ruary 1622,  and  February  1623,  thirteen  hundred  deaths  had  oc- 
curred. The  massacre,  sickness  the  following  summer  and  fall,  the 
pestilence  brought  over  by  the  Abigail  in  the  winter,  added  to  short 
crops,  and  the  war  of  revenge  with  the  Indians  combined  to  afflict 
it.'' 

The  barque  Elizabeth,  under  Captain  Henry  Spelman,  with  Cap- 
tain Raleigh  Crashaw  and  others,  in  June  1622,  was  in  the  Potomac. 
They  were  joined  by  Captain  Ralph  Hamor  with  a  ship  and  a  pin- 
nace. On  the  twenty-seventh  of  that  month  Hamor  made  a  treaty 
with  the  King  of  the  Potomac  Indians  against  O-pe-chan-ca-nough. 
We  must  therefore  remember  this  king  as  an  ally  of  Virginia. 

When  the  English  were  ready  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the 
Indians,  Sir  George  Yeardley  was  given  the  chief  command. 

In  August  it  was  resolved  to  make  war  with  500  men  against 
O-pe-chan-ca-nough. 

'  Forests. 

^  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  364-365. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  510. 

*  Same,  p.  506. 
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And  the  Colony  had  had  such  a  bad  time  at  Jamestown  that  it  was 
resolved  to  send  Sir  George  Yeardley  to  the  Eastern  Shore  to  find 
a  better  location  for  the  settlement.^    But  nothing  came  of  this. 

0-pe-chan-ca-nough  gloated  over  the  result  of  his  plot.  It  had  not 
been  entirely  successful,  but  a  large  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  Virginians  had  been  slain,  and  the  remainder  greatly  demoral- 
ized. He  desired  to  vigorously  follow  up  the  advantage,  and  sought 
to  enlist  the  assistance  of  all  the  V'^er-o-ances  who  had  not  at  first 
cooperated  with  him. 

We  learn  this  from  a  passage  in  Smith's  History,"  where  we  are 
told  that  he  sent  two  baskets  of  beads  to  the  King  of  Pa-taw-omek^ 
to  induce  him  to  kill  Captain  Crashaw*  and  his  men  who  were  then 
there,  "assuring  him  of  the  massacre  he  had  made,  and  that  before 
the  end  of  two  moons  there  should  not  be  an  Englishman  in  all  their 
countries."  The  King  of  Pa-taw-omek,  however,  sided  with  the 
English,  and  declined  the  baskets  of  beads. 

Not  willing  to  let  the  opportunity  to  finish  this  plan  of  destruc- 
tion slip  away  from  him,  0-pe-chan-ca-nough  soon  formed  another 
plot.  It  was  an  artfully  contrived  plan  to  divide  us,  and  annihilate 
us.  It  was  thus  described  to  the  English  by  one  of  the  Indians : 

"First,  they  will  procure  half  of  you  to  go  fishing  to  their  furthest 
town,  and  there  set  upon  them,  and  cut  ofT  the  rest.  If  that  fail,  they 
will  feign  a  place  where  are  many  strangers  would  trade  their  furs, 
where  they  will  persuade  half  of  you  to  go  trade,  and  there  murder 
you.  and  kill  them  at  home.  And  if  this  fail  also,  then  they  will 
make  alarms  two  nights  together,  to  tire  you  out  with  watching,  and 
then  set  upon  you,  yet  of  all  this,  said  he,  there  is  none  acquainted 
but  the  King^  and  the  great  Conjurer."  ^ 

Being  forewarned,  this  plot  also  failed,  and  was  the  cause  of  an 
attack  by  the  English  upon  an  Indian  town  in  which  attack  they 
slew  "thirty  or  forty  men.  women  and  children." 

Added  to  these  causes  of  alarm  was  the  ever  present  danger  from 
Spain  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  Smith  says  of  it :  "Ever  since  the 
l)eginnings  of  these  Plantations,  it  hath  been  supposed  the  King  of 
Spain  would  invade  them,  or  our  English  Papists  endeavor  to  dis- 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  472-3. 

^  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  p.  82,  Richmond  Edition,  1819. 

^  Potomac. 

*  Rawley  Crashaw,  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1608,  and  lived  to  be  a  Burgess,  in 
1624.   He  then  lived  in  Elizabeth  City  and  patented  land  in  Virginia. 

°  0-pit-cha-pan,  0-pe-chan-ca-nough's  brother ;  or,  possibly  O-pe-chan-ca-nough 
himself  who  was  then  one  of  the  lesser  kings. 

°  This  was  most  probably  the  Chief  Priest  who  presided  over  the  temple  at  Ut-ta- 
mus-sack  at  Pa-mun-key,  where  he  protected  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  Kings. 
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solve  them.  But  neither  all  the  counsels  of  Spain  nor  Papists  in  the 
world  could  have  devised  a  better  course  to  bring  them  all  to  ruin 
than  thus  to  abuse  their  friends/  nor  could  there  ever  have  been  a 
better  plot,  to  have  overthrown  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  than  Captain 
Crashaw's,  had  it  been  fully  managed  with  expedition.  But  it  seems 
God  is  angry  to  see  Virginia  made  a  stage  where  nothing  but  murder 
and  indiscretion  contends  for  victory."  ^ 

More  particular  accounts  of  the  revenge  taken  inform  us : 

"To  lull  them  the  better  in  security,  they  sought  no  revenge  till 
their  corn  was  ripe,  then  they  drew  together  three  hundred  of  the 
best  soldiers  they  could,  that  would  leave  their  private  business  and 
adventure  themselves  amongst  the  savages  to  surprise  their  corn,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Yeardley.  Being  embarked  in  con- 
venient shipping,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  enterprise,  they 
went  first  to  Nansemond,  where  the  people  set  fire  on  their  own 
houses,  and  spoiled  what  they  could,  and  then  fled  with  what  they 
could  carry ;  so  that  the  English  did  make  no  slaughter  amongst 
them  for  re\'enge.  Their  corn-fields  being  newly  gathered,  they  sur- 
prised all  they  found,  burnt  the  houses  remained  unburnt,  and  so  de- 
parted." 

"Thence  they  sailed  to  Pamunkey,  the  chief  seat  of  O-pe-chan-ca- 
nough,  the  contriver  of  the  massacre.  The  savages  seemed  exceed- 
ing fearful,  promising  to  bring  them  Sara,^  and  the  rest  of  the 
English  still  living,  with  all  the  arms,  and  what  they  had  to  restore, 
much  desiring  peace,  and  to  give  them  any  satisfaction  they  could. 

"Many  such  devices  they  feigned  to  procrastinate  the  time  ten  or 
twelve  days,  till  they  had  got  away  their  corn  from  all  the  other 
places  up  the  river,  buf*  that  where  the  English  kept  their  quarter. 

"At  last  when  they  saw  all  those  promises  were  but  delusions, 
they  seized  on  all  the  corn  there  was,  set  fire  on  their  houses,  and, 
in  following  the  savages  that  fled  before  them,  some  few  of  those 
naked  devils  had  that  spirit  they  lay  in  ambuscado,  and  as  our  men 
marched,  discharged  some  shot  out  of  the  English  pieces,  and  hurt 
some  of  them,  flying  at  their  pleasures  where  they  listed,  burning 
their  empty  houses  before  them  as  they  went  to  make  themselves 
sport.  So  they  escaped,  and  Sir  George  returned  with  corn,  where 
for  our  pains  we  had  three  bushels  apiece,  but  we  were  enjoined  be- 

^  Referring  to  the  above  attack  on  the  Indian  town. 

^  Smith's  History,  Vol.  2,  p.  88.  Smith  never  viewed  anything  done  in  Virginia 
without  himself  in  a  favorable  light. 

^This  was  no  doubt  Airs.  Boys,  mentioned  later.  She  may  have  been  the  wife  of 
John  Boys,  who  represented  Alartin's  Hundred  in  the  assembly  of  1619. 

*  Except. 
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fore  we  had  it  to  pay  ten  shillings  the  bushel  for  freight  and  other 
charges. 

"Thus  by  this  means  the  savages  are  like,  as  they  report,  to  en- 
dure no  small  misery  this  winter,  and  that  some  of  our  men  are  re- 
turned to  their  former  plantations."  ^ 

Further  information  of  the  revenge  taken  by  the  English  on  the 
Indians  for  this  massacre  is  given  us :  "\\^hilst  things  were  in  this 
posture  in  England,  the  Colony  in  Virginia  had  recovered  a  toler- 
ably easy  and  comfortable  state  of  their  afifairs.  Their  health,  which 
had  been  much  affected  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  hardships  and  in- 
conveniences they  underwent  by  being  driven  from  their  habitations, 
was  now  well  restored,  and  the  famine  itself  entirely  relieved  by  a 
plentiful  crop  of  corn.  Having  likewise,  by  pretending  peace  and 
friendship,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians'  principal  places 
of  residence,  they  had  cut  up  and  destroyed  their  corn,  when  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  have  another  crop.  And  by  a  successful  attack 
they  had  slain  a  great  number  of  them,  among  whom  were  some  of 
their  Kings  and  several  of  their  greatest  war-captains  and  command- 
ers ;  of  whom  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  was  hoped  to  be  one.  For  the 
stratagem  was  chiefly  aimed  at  him,  and  things,  as  they  thought 
so  well  laid,  that  he  could  scarce  possibly  escape  the  snare.  The  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  also  went  himself,  this  year,  1623,  in  per- 
son into  Pa-tow-mack  River,  and  took  a  full  revenge  upon  the  Pas- 
cot-i-cons,  who  had  slain  Captain  Spelman,  putting  many  to  the 
sword,  and  burning  their  houses,  w^ith  a  prodigious  quantity  of  corn, 
which  they  had  conveyed  into  the  woods  and  the  English  were  not 
able  to  bring  to  their  boats.  And  he  issued  commissions  to  Captain 
William  Pierce,  Captain  of  his  guard  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
James  City,  to  go  against  the  Chick-a-hom-i-nies ;  to  Captain  Na- 
thaniel West,  to  go  against  the  Ap-pa-mat-ocks  and  the  Taux-Wy-an- 
okes;  to  Captain  Samuel  Matthews,  against  the  Taux-Powhatans; 
and  to  Captain  William  Tucker,  Commander  of  Kic-quo-tan  and 
those  lower  parts  of  the  country,  to  go  against  the  Nand-sa-monds 
and  War-ras-que-akes.  All  which  parties  fell  upon  them  the  very 
same  day,  the  23rd  of  July,  with  vast  spoil  to  their  corn  and  habita- 
tions, and  no  small  slaughter.  And  a  week  after.  Captain  Madison 
marched  against  the  Great  Wy-an-okes,  and  Captain  Tucker  made  a 
second  expedition  to  Nand-sa-mond."  ' 

A  part  of  the  revenge  taken  on  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  for  the  mas- 
sacre, in  addition  to  this  killing  of  some  of  the  Indians,  and  burning 

*  Smith's  History  of  Va.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  89-90. 
'  Stith's  History  of  Va.,  p.  303. 
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their  towns,  was  the  sending  of  Capt.  Madison  with  30  men  to  join 
the  King  of  Pa-to-meck,  who  was  in  arms  against  him.  The  Gover- 
nor sent  him  a  message  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  captive 
Enghsh.  To  this  he  returned  an  insolent  answer,  and  did  some  dis- 
tinguished act  of  dishonor  to  the  picture  of  King  James. 

The  colonial  authorities  in  view  of  these  outrages  resolved  to 
regularly  make  war  on  him  at  the  end  of  August,  with  a  force  of 
500  men,  and  hoped  that  winter  to  clear  the  country  of  him.^ 

The  good  news  was  even  carried  to  England  in  November,  1623, 
that  this  formidable  enemy  had  been  slain,  with  150  of  his  great 
men,  and  that  the  English  were  then  "going  out  again  to  pursue  the 
rest  of  them,  and  to  destroy  their  corn."  ^ 

But  this  news  was  too  good  to  be  true,  they  did  not  get  O-pe- 
chan-ca-nough,  although  it  was  reported  that  O-pit-cha-pan  had  also 
offered  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  English,  dead  or  alive,  along  with 
the  English  captives,  if  they  would  send  up  a  body  of  soldiers  to  re- 
ceive them.  And  the  Company  in  England  thought  that  all  this  were 
done.^ 

The  fire  then  smouldered  on.  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  was  still  alive, 
uncaptured,  and  as  determined  as  ever  to  exterminate  the  Virginians. 
He  succeeded  finally  to  the  supreme  Indian  power,  having  wrested 
the  rulership  from  his  brother,  O-pit-cha-pan.  He  lived  principally 
at  Machot,  his  village,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Mattapony  river,  in 
King  and  Queen  County,  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  West 
Point.  It  was  only  about  half  as  far  from  Jamestown  as  Or-a-pax. 
to  which  place  his  brother  Powhatan  had  withdrawn  at  an  earlier 
date.  From  this  point  he  watched,  and  mused  upon  the  course  of 
events,  and  bided  his  time  for  striking  another  blow. 

Beverly  in  his  "History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,"  published 
in  London,  in  1705,  tells  us,  that  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore  of  the 
territory  of  Maryland,  which  he  characterizes  as  an  act  of  great  in- 
justice to  Virginia,  it  being  a  part  of  her  territory,  and  the  disorders 
incident  to  the  mismanagement  of  public  affairs  by  Sir  John  Harvey, 
further  encouraged  the  Indians  to  acts  of  resistance. 

In  this  history,  for  the  first  time,  we  get  a  view  of  O-pe-chan- 
ca-nough  himself,  in  the  following  description: 

"This  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  noble  pres- 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  115. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  478,  482. 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pages  483,  486. 
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ence,  and  extraordinary  parts.  Though  he  had  no  advantage  of 
literature,  that  being  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  Indians,  yet 
he  was  perfectly  skilled  in  the  art  of  governing  his  rude  countrymen. 
He  caused  all  the  Indians  far  and  near  to  dread  his  name,  and  had 
them  all  entirely  in  subjection. 

"This  King  in  Smith's  History  is  called  brother  to  Powhatan, 
but  by  the  Indians  he  was  not  so  esteemed.  For  they  say  he  was  a 
prince  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  came  to  them  a  great  way  from  the 
southwest.  But,  be  that  matter  how  it  will,  from  that  time  till  his 
captivity,  there  never  was  the  least  truce  between  them  and  the 
English." 

This  great  massacre  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  settle- 
ment, and  gave  rise  to  greater  precautions  being  taken  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  Colony.  In  the  instructions  to  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  he  had 
been  ordered  to  build  a  blockhouse  on  every  plantation.^  These 
blockhouses  were  little  forts,  square,  built  of  logs,  two  stories  high, 
with  a  sharp,  pointed  roof.  The  top  story  overhung  the  lower.  In 
the  sides  were  small  windows,  from  which  to  shoot.  They  made  a 
rallying  point,  and  afforded  some  protection  for  each  settlement. 

Among  the  various  provisions  made  for  better  protection  the  fol- 
lowing rules  were  adopted : 

Every  dwelling  house  had  to  be  palisadoed,  that  is,  surrounded 
with  a  bristling  set  of  stakes,  firmly  set  into  the  ground,  leaning  out- 
ward, planted  closely  together,  sharpened  at  the  end,  and  firmly 
bound  to  each  other.  This  makes  a  formidable  obstacle  to  surmount. 

No  men  were  to  go,  or  send  others  abroad,  without  a  sufficient 
party,  and  armed. 

No  man  was  to  go  to  work  in  the  field  without  his  arms,  and  a  sen- 
tinel to  watch. 

The  inhabitants  were  prohibited  from  going  aboard  ships,  or 
away  upon  any  other  occasion  in  such  numbers  as  thereby  to  en- 
clanger  and  weaken  the  plantations. 

The  commander  of  every  plantation  had  to  see  to  it  that  there  was 
plenty  of  powder  and  ammunition  in  his  plantation ;  that  the  guns 
were  in  good  order ;  and  the  armor  complete ;  and  to  see  that  no 
powder  was  wasted  unnecessarily  in  drinking  or  entertainments. 

That  due  watch  was  to  be  kept  every  night. 

Persons  of  quality  violating  these  rules,  being  not  proper  subjects 
for  corporal  punishment,  were  to  be  nevertheless  fined  and  impris- 
oned. 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  115. 
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The  garrisons  of  the  forts  had  to  be  maintained  by  direct  taxes 
levied  for  their  support,  known  as  castle  duties,  and  it  was  provided 
that  "every  man  that  hath  not  contributed  to  the  finding,  that  is,  the 
supporting,  a  man  at  the  castle,  shall  pay  for  himself  and  servants 
five  pounds  of  tobacco  a  head  towards  the  discharge  of  such  as  had 
their  servants  there."  ^ 

In  May,  1622,  the  Company  in  London  decided  to  accept  a  propo- 
sition made  to  it  by  Capt.  Samuel  Each,  of  the  ship  Abigal,  with 
reference  to  building  a  blockhouse,  or  fort,  in  James  River,  near 
Blunt's  Point,  on  certain  banks  which  lay  out  in  the  James  near  this 
place.  The  Captain  had  examined  these  banks,  and  found  them  such 
that  a  blockhouse  might  be  erected  upon  them,  which  "would  al- 
together forbid  the  passage  of  ships  up  higher." 

"He  made  offer  unto  the  Company,  if  they  would  employ  his 
ship,  the  Abigal,  with  a  reasonable  convenient  freight  outward  and 
homeward,  he  would  carry  a  dozen  carpenters  at  the  least,  by  whom 
the  rest  of  his  mariners  being  supplied  with  convenient  number  of 
hands  from  the  Colony  and  some  necessaries  from  hence  of  boats 
cordage  and  tools  he  doubted  not  by  the  end  of  March  to  raise  such 
a  blockhouse  as  should  secure  all  the  river  about  it." 

The  Company  considered  this  too  good  an  offer  to  decline.  The 
Colony  was  anxious  for  it,  fortification  being  then  a  thing  "im- 
portunately requested"  by  them,  as  we  are  told,  and  readily  agreed  to 
help  defray  the  expenses. 

So  an  agreement  was  made  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  he  was  sent 
over  for  that  purpose." 

Blunt  Point  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  in  Warwick  County, 
about  nine  miles  west  of  Newport  News.  The  banks  referred  to  were 
probably  what  is  now  known  as  "White  Shoal,"  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  channel.  But,  instead  of  the  little  fort,  we  see  there  to-day  a 
lighthouse. 

On  April  3rd,  1623,  the  Governor  and  Council  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  that  recently  there  had  come  two  Indians  to  Mar- 
tin's Hundred  who  were  sent  up  to  James  City — one  who  had  lived 
much  among  the  English  and  by  revealing  the  plot  to  diverse  on  the 
day  of  the  Massacre,  saved  their  lives,^  was  sent  by  the  Great  King, 
O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  enough  blood 
had  been  shed  on  both  sides,  that  many  of  his  people  were  starved  by 

^  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  127. 

"Records  of  the  Virginia  Co.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  10-12;  23;  383. 

^  This  was  Chan-co. 
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our  taking  away  their  corn  and  burning  their  houses,  and  they  de- 
sired they  might  be  suffered  to  plant  at  Pamunkey  and  their  former 
seats — which  if  they  might  peaceably  do,  they  would  send  home  our 
people,  about  20,  whom  they  saved  alive.  The  other  called  Com-o- 
ham,  an  actor  in  the  massacre  at  Martin's  Hundred,  being  a  great 
man,  and  not  sent  by  the  Great  King,^  they  put  in  chains,  resolving 
to  make  such  use  of  him  as  the  times  shall  require. 

"The  messenger  was  sent  back  with  this  answer,  that  if  they  would 
send  home  our  people  they  should  quietly  set  their  corn.  Within  a 
week  they  returned  with  Mrs.  Boys,  the  chief  of  the  prisoners, 
apparelled  like  one  of  their  Queens,  to  which  fact  they  called  atten- 
tion, and  Robert  Poole,  the  interpreter. 

"The  reason  the  rest  came  not,  was  because  of  his  threatening 
speeches.  The  messenger  was  dispatched  alone  with  beads  from  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners,  which  would  no  doubt  hasten  their  return. 
If  they  send  home  our  people,  and  grow  secure  upon  the  treaty,  we 
shall  have  the  better  advantage  both  to  surprise  them  and  cut  down 
their  corn."  " 

In  April,  1623,  the  Company,  in  answer  to  an  attack  upon  its 
management,  tells  us  what  armament  was  then  in  Virginia : 

'Tt  is  true  there  is  as  yet  no  other  artificial  fortifications  than 
palisadoes,  whereof  almost  every  plantation  hath  one,  and  diverse 
of  them  have  trenches.^  And  this  last  year  Capt.  Eache  was  sent  for 
that  purpose.  As  for  great  ordinance  there  are  four  pieces  mounted 
at  James  City,  and  all  serviceable ;  there  are  six  mounted  at  Flower- 
due  Hundred,  all  of  them  likewise  serviceable ;  and  three  mounted  at 
Ke-cough-tan,  and  all  of  them  serviceable.  There  are  likewise  at 
Newport's  News  three,  all  of  them  serviceable ;  there  are  likewise  at 
Henrico  seven  pieces ;  and  at  Charles  Hundred  two,  and  in  other 
places;  besides  fowlers  and  murders  at  divers  places.""* 

Fowlers  were  small  cannon  carrying  stone  shot ;  murders  were 
cannon  usually  placed  on  ships,  at  the  bulkheads  of  the  forecastle,  or 
elsewhere,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  boarding. 

On  January  30th,  1624,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  Governor,  and  Sir 
Francis  West,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  Sir  George  Sands,  Dr.  John 
Pott  and  Roger  Smith,  Council  of  Virginia,  wrote  to  the  Virginia 
Company  in  London,  to  this  efi^ect :  That  they  have  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  abilities  revenged  themselves  upon  the  savages,  having  upon 

^  And  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  exemption  from  arrest  or  punishment  accorded 
to  heralds.   They  afterwards  executed  him  for  his  part  in  the  massacre. 
"  Sainsbury  Abstracts,  Vol.  2,  pp.  83-84. 
^  Moats  outside  of  the  palisades. 
*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  383. 
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the  James  cut  down  their  corn  In  all  places  which  was  planted  in 
great  abundance  upon  hopes  of  a  fraudulent  peace,  with  intent  to 
provide  themselves  for  a  future  war,  and  to  sustain  their  confed- 
erates, burning  down  the  houses  they  had  reedified,  and  with  the 
slaughter  of  many  enforcing  them  to  abandon  their  plantations,  and 
had  so  sent  the  rest,  but  for  want  of  means  to  feed  the  soldiers. 

Then  we  are  told  of  an  expedition  made  by  Governor  \\'yatt  up 
the  Potomac : 

"The  main  reason  that  invited  the  Governor  into  that  river  was 
an  agreement  made  last  by  Mr.  Treasurer  with  the  Patomacks,  our 
ancient  allies,  of  whom  great  numbers  were  murdered  by  those  na- 
tions, to  be  our  guides  in  a  war  against  the  Pamunkies,  which  would 
have  been  very  advantageous  to  us,  but  the  Governor,  through  the 
unseasonableness  of  the  weather,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  intention 
for  Pamunkey.  That  it  was  no  small  difficulty  to  maintain  a  war  by 
unwilling  people,  who,  being  to  feed  and  cloth  their  families,  cry 
out  against  their  commanders  for  loss  of  time  in  a  war  where  noth- 
ing is  to  be  gained.  The  chief  time  of  doing  the  enemy  most  spoil 
falling  out  to  their  greatest  hindrance,  the  Governor  was  petitioned 
that  they  might  have  leave  to  return,  lest  it  should  prove  their  utter 
undoing. 

"Whereas  they  have  been  advised  by  the  Company  to  observe  rules 
of  justice  with  these  barbarous  and  perfidious  enemies,  the  Governor 
and  Council  hold  nothing  unjust,  except  breach  of  faith,  that  may 
tend  to  their  ruin;  with  these  neither  fair  war  nor  good  quarter  is 
ever  to  be  held,  nor  is  there  other  hope  of  their  subversion,  whoe\'er 
may  inform  you  to  the  contrary".^ 

So,  practically  perpetual  war  was  declared  against  the  Indians. 
It  was  enacted  that :  "At  the  beginning  of  July  next,"  the  inhabitants 
of  every  corporation,^  shall  fall  upon  their  adjoining  savages,  as  we 
did  the  last  year''.  They  who  might  be  wounded  in  this  warfare 
were  to  be  cured  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  that  might  be  lamed 
were  to  be  maintained  by  the  country,  according  to  their  persons  and 
quality.'* 

All  the  old  planters,  that  is,  those  who  were  here  before,  or  who 
came  in  at  the  last  coming  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,"'  and  their  posterity, 
were  exempted  from  personal  service  in  these  Indian  wars,  as  well 

*  Sainsbury  Abstracts,  Vol.  2,  p.  173;  Colonial  Papers,  \^ol.  3,  p.  2. 
-  1624. 

'The  four  great  divisions  of  the  Colony. 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  pp.  127-128,  173. 
Mn  1611. 
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as  from  any  public  charge,  except  Church  duties,  which  belonged 
particularly  to  their  persons.^ 

We  now  go  back  to  the  death  of  Captain  Henry  Spelman,  men- 
tioned above,  which  occurred  on  April  6th,  1623. 

Captain  Spelman  was  in  command  of  the  Tiger,  commissioned  in 
England  to  trade  for  corn  with  the  Indians.  \\'ith  the  Tiger  was 
the  pinnace  of  Vice- Admiral  Pountis,  a  shallop,  and  a  small  boat. 
This  little  fleet  went  up  the  Potomac  to  buy  corn  from  the  An-a-cos- 
tan  Indians  who  lived  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

Spelman  was  a  careful  leader,  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians, 
and  spoke  their  language,  being  one  of  the  interpreters  for  the  Col- 
ony. He  had  good  cause  to  be  on  his  guard  with  them  having  been 
with  Captain  John  Ratcliffe  when  that  worthy  man  was  betrayed  and 
tortured  to  death  by  the  savages ;  so  he  thought  it  best  to  have  his 
men  land  fully  armed. 

The  Indians  asked  why  they  came  to  trade  armed  in  that  way. 

The  next  day,  being  deceived  by  their  apparent  sincerity  and 
friendly  purposes,  twenty-six  of  the  English  came  ashore  unarmed. 
The  Indians  promptly  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  They 
fell  upon  them,  killed  Captain  Spelman  and  nineteen  others ;  they 
captured  the  pinnace,  the  shallop  and  the  small  boat,  and  also  cap- 
tured Captain  Henry  Fleet,  and  all  the  others  who  had  landed. 

They  then  attempted  to  capture  the  Tiger,  but  the  part  of  the 
crew  left  on  board,  together  with  a  few  landsmen  who  were  with 
them,  took  the  alarm.  They  speedily  hoisted  their  sails;  a  good 
breeze  favored  them,  and  they  were  soon  out  of  danger,  for  the 
Indians  in  their  canoes  gave  chase,  and  tried  their  best  to  overtake 
them,  but  the  Tiger  sailed  away  too  fast  for  them. 

Six  days  later,  alive,  but  with  an  empty  ship,  they  came  into  the 
harbor  of  New  Port  Newce,  to  their  disappointed  and  disheartened 
countrymen,  for  a  new  danger  of  famine  then  threatened  the 
Colony." 

After  this  the  English  decided  there  could  be  no  more  trading  with 
the  Indians,  and  that  either  they  would  have  to  drive  the  Indians 
out  of  the  country,  or  the  Indians  drive  them  out.  They  were  also 
disconcerted  at  the  Indians  attacking  the  Tiger,  as  they  had,  up  to 
that  time,  feared  a  ship,  which  had  thus  always  been  a  sure  refuge 
for  our  people.^ 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  172. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  507-508. 

^  Same,  p.  508. 
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The  ]\Iassacre  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  English  that  they  ap- 
pear to  have  discarded  the  rules  of  civihzed  nations  in  deahng  with 
their  savage  enemies. 

It  was  the  reason  and  occasion  for  warhke  measures  which  in 
large  part  exterminated  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country/ 

Indeed  the  resentment  against  the  Indians,  the  relations  with 
whom  they  regarded  as  irreconcilable,  carried  our  people  to  unjusti- 
fiable lengths  in  dealing  w'ith  them  and,  upon  the  occasion  of  pre- 
tending to  make  a  treaty  for  peace  and  good  behavior  with  them, 
during  this  period,  they  poisoned  a  great  many  of  them.  Dr.  John 
Potts  being  understood  to  be  the  chief  actor  in  it. 

This  proceeding  was  justly  condemned  in  England. - 

A  battle  which  lasted  two  days  took  place  in  December,  1624,  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Pamunkeys,  much  of  the  fighting  being 
done  in  the  open  field.  Our  forces  were  led  by  Governor  W'yatt  in 
person  against  the  Indian  King  Ot-i-o-tan.  The  Indians  were  de- 
feated, a  quantity  of  their  corn  was  destroved,  and  many  Indians 
killed. 

A  scarcity  of  pow^der  prevented  them  from  carrying  the  war  also 
against  the  Mat-e-po-nys.^ 

The  war  growing  out  of  the  massacre  continued  for  some  time. 
Captain  John  Harvey,  carrying  back  to  England,  in  1625,  the  ans- 
wer to  several  questions,  reported  that  the  colonists  and  the  Indians 
were  engaged  in  a  mortal  war,  and  fleshed  in  each  other's  blood, 
of  which  the  causes  have  been  the  late  massacre,  on  the  savages' 
part ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  English  a  later  attempt  to  poison  O-pe- 
chan-ca-nough  and  others.  He  thought  that  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  plantations  the  savages  had  the  advantage  in  the  war,  and  that 
by  their  sudden  assaults  they  did  us  more  harm  than  we  did  them 
by  our  expeditions  against  them.'* 

The  Company  in  England  urged  the  extermination  of  the  In- 
dians, and  offered  rewards  for  their  taking.  As  for  O-pe-chan-ca- 
nough,  they  promised  to  any  body  who  could  take  him,  a  great  and 
singular  reward. '' 

To-tan,  "the  great  king",  a  brother  of  O-pe-chan-ca-nough,  sent 
word  to  Governor  Wyatt,  that  if  he  would  send  up  ten  or  twelve 
Englishmen  to  him,  he  would  surrender  all  the  English  held  in 
captivity  by  the  Indians,  and  also  deliver  O-pe-chan-ca-nough  him- 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  516. 

'  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  568,  576,  589,  639. 
^  Same,  p.  607. 

*  Same,  p.  611. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  500. 


SIR    JOHN    DANVERS. 

A  loyal  friend  of  the  Virginia  Company,  who  had  the 
courage  to  take  upon  him  the  direction  of  its  afifairs 
when  King  James  had  sent  to  the  Tower  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  and  Sir  Edwin  Sands. 

He  protected  the  fame  and  reputation  and.  possibly, 
the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  against  in- 
sidious attacks  by  the  Court  party. 

He  was  characterized  by  Woodnorth  as.  "of  a  single, 
entire  heart,  and  firm  in  friendship". 

Knighted  at  Whitehall,  March  5th,  1609. 

One  of  the  Incorporators  of  the  Company  under  the 
Third  Charter. 

Member  of  the  Council  for  the  Virginia  Company. 
Member  of  Parliament  at  various  times,  for  many  years, 
from  1610  to  1653. 

One  of  the  Judges  who  condemned  King  Charles  I.,  to 
death,  January,  1649. 
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self  to  them,  dead  or  alive.  Captain  Tucker  with  twelve  men  set 
out  to  accomplish  this.^  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  do  not  know  more 
about  this  exploit.  All  we  know  is,  that  they  did  not  get  O-pe-chan- 
ca-nough. 

The  authorities  in  England  desired  to  know  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  massacre. 

The  familiarity  of  some  of  the  Indians  with  firearms  was  in- 
({uired  into.  In  Smith's  History  it  is  stated :  "Captain  Yeardley  had 
a  savage  or  two  so  well  trained  up  to  their  pieces,  they  were  as  ex- 
pert as  any  of  the  English,  and  one  he  kept  purposely  to  kill  him 
fowl.  There  were  divers  others  had  savages  in  like  manner  for 
their  men."  " 

Stith,  commenting  upon  this  says :  "But  the  Captain's  authority 
is  rendered  very  suspicious  in  this,  by  the  records  of  our  General 
Court.  For  long  after,  the  Governor  and  Council  received  some 
queries  from  England,  the  fourth  whereof  was :  'What  was  the  cause 
of  the  massacre,  and  who  first  taught  the  Indians  the  use  of  fire- 
arms' ? 

"Whereupon  in  a  Court  held  the  first  of  November,  1624,  Robert 
Poole  and  Edward  Grindon,  gentlemen,  ancient  planters  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  appear,  and  declare  upon  oath  their  knowledge 
of  the  matter.  Their  depositions  entirely  clear  Mr.  Yeardley  and 
show  him  to  have  been  very  cautious  and  careful  in  that  point ;  and 
they  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  Captain  Smith  himself,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  and  some  other  inferior  officers  and  private  persons."  ^ 

It  was  said  in  Virginia  that :  "The  daily  fear  that  possessed  them, 
that  in  time  we,  by  our  growing  continually  upon  them,  would  dis- 
possess them  of  this  country,  as  they  had  been  formerly  of  the  West 
Indies  by  the  Spaniards,  produced  this  bloody  act."  ■* 

The  Company  declared  unto  the  King,  about  this  time,  that  the 
affairs  in  the  Colony  were  improving,  that  those  who  had  before 
been  discontented  and  mutinous  were  now  satisfied;  and  that  men  of 
larger  estates,  and  of  a  higher  order  than  some  of  the  others,  were 
coming  over.^ 

In  1623,  the  population  was  2,500." 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  483. 

*  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Reprint,  1819,  Vol.  2,  p.  30. 
'  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprints,  VI ;  pp.  141-142. 

■*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  page  469. 
"  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  350. 
'  Same,  p.  348. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS, 
1622 

JAMES  I.  dissolves  the  Parliament  on  January  6th.    This  was 
the  time  he  tore  out  the  protest  from  its  records. 

Imprisons  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Selden,  Pym,  and  other  members 
for  opposing  his  measures;  and  sends  some,  against  their  will,  to 
hold  offices  in  Ireland.  He  relaxes  the  severity  of  the  laws  against 
the  Roman  Catholics;  and  assists  his  son-in-law,  Frederick  V.,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  with  money,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
dominions. 

Three  armies  are  raised ;  one,  under  Count  Ernest  von  Mansfeld, 
defeats  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  under  Count  de 
Tilly,  commander  of  the  Catholic  League,  at  the  battle  of  Wiesloch, 
in  Germany;  but  George,  Duke  of  Baden,  is  defeated  by  the  Em- 
peror's troops  in  May,  at  the  battle  of  Wimpfen;  and  the  Elector 
of  Brunswick  was  defeated  the  next  month  at  the  battle  of  Hochst. 
These  were  the  allies  of  Frederick  V.,  and  his  cause  was  now  hope- 
lessly lost. 

The  victorious  Tilly  proceeds  to  devastate  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  with  horrible  barbarity.  He  took  and  sacked  Heidelberg,  the 
capital,  a  great  center  of  Calvinism.  The  Castle  here  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Electors  Palatine,  the  rulers  of  that  State. 

Algernon  Sidney  was  born. 

In  France  Louis  XIII.  makes  his  second  campaign  against  the 
Huguenots.  They  accept  the  Peace  of  Montpellier,  which  secures 
their  religious  liberty,  but  forbids  them  to  hold  political  meetings. 
This  was  along  the  line  of  the  principles  and  rights  secured  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

Richelieu  is  made  Cardinal. 

Moliere  is  born. 

The  Spaniards  who  garrisoned  Milan,  then  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
possessions,  seize  the  Valtelline  Valley ;  and  oblige  Chur,^  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Canton  of  Grisons,  in  Switzerland,  to  receive  a  garrison. 

^  Also  spelt  Coire.  It  is  an  old  town,  containing  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace, 
and  Roman  antiquities. 
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In  Holland,  where  the  war  was  now  resumed  with  Spain,  the 
twelve  years"  truce  having;  expired,  Spinola,  an  Italian  g^eneral  in 
the  Spanish  service,  who  had  commanded  in  the  Netherlands  against 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  until  the  truce  began  in  1609,  now  lays 
siege  to  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  river 
Zoom,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Antwerp,  in  the  Province  of 
North  Bral:)ant. 

The  resourceful  Maurice  marches  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen, 
who  are  aided  by  the  timely  appearance  of  Count  Mans f eld  and 
Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  armies  had  been  taken  into 
the  pay  of  Holland.    The  Spaniards  raised  the  siege  and  retired. 

The  Congregation  De  Propaganda  fide  is  established  by  Pope 
Gregory  XV.,  who  had  succeeded  Paul  V.  the  previous  year. 

Death  of  Paul  Sarpi  (Era  Paolo,  Brother  Paul)  at  the  age  of 
70,  the  Venetian  historian  who  was  distinguished,  among  other 
things,  by  the  controversy  with  Pope  Paul  V.,  as  the  champion  of 
free  thought. 

Arthur  Woodnorth  says,  referring  no  doubt  to  this  time :  "When 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  broken^  Parliament  by  King  James,  both  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Sir  Edwin  Sands  were  committed  close 
prisoners,  upon  private  assumed  suggestions,  which  struck  some 
terror  into  most  undertakers  for  Virginia. 

"Nor  did  the  shipping  and  passengers  know  which  way  to  derive 
those  orders,  warrants  and  allowances  which  were  many  ways  nec- 
essary and  pertinent  for  setting  forward  of  their  voyages."  ^ 

In  this  emergency  Sir  John  Danvers  consented  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  affairs,  although  he  knew  it  would  probably  offend  the 
King. 

Southampton  and  Sands  were  released  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  "nothing  appearing  against  them,  and  rejoiced  the  more  to 
find  the  dispatch  of  the  shipping  etc.,  so  well  over."  ^ 

King  James  was  now  bent  upon  the  illusory  Spanish  match,  mar- 
rying his  son.  Prince  Charles,  to  the  daughter  of  King  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  the  Infanta,  as  she  was  called,  whose  father  had  died  the 
previous  year.  Philip  lY .  was  now  upon  the  throne.  One  of  the 
conditions  they  imposed  in  the  matter  was,  that  King  James  should 
give  up  Virginia  and  the  Bermudas,  and  keep  out  of  the  West 
Indies. 

^  Dissolved  by  the  King. 

^  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  9. 
*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  821. 


JOHN    POULETT, 
FIRST  BARON  POULETT, 

an  incorporator  in  the  Third  Virginia  Charter,  that  of 
March  12th,  1612.  Captain  Thomas  Poulett,  who  repre- 
sented Argall's  Gift  in  our  first  assembly,  in  1619,  was  a 
brother  of  John  Poulett.  Thomas  Poulett  owned  West- 
over,  which  was  a  part  of  an  estate  of  2,000  acres  pat- 
ented by  him,  and  left  to  his  brother  John,  the  first  Lord 
Poulett.  His  son,  the  second  Lord  Poulett,  sold  1.200 
acres  of  the  Westover  property  on  April  17th,  1665,  to 
Theodoric  Bland,  the  son  of  John  Bland. 

John  Poulett  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Som- 
erset, in  1614.  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  on  June 
23rd,  1627. 

He  was  knighted,  with  his  eldest  son.  John,  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ship,  the  Mary-Honor,  on  September 
27th,  1635. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  fought  for  the  King. 

His  son  John,  the  second  Lord  Poulett,  married  a 
daughter  of  Horace,  Lord  Vere.^ 
*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  962. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII 

THE  COMPANY  ATTACKED. 
1 623- 1 624 

THE  massacre  was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  the  undoing  of  the 
Company.  It  gave  the  opponents  of  the  administration  a  strong 
argument.  The  King  was  no  friend  of  the  Company.  Robert  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Sahsbury,  the  powerful  prime  minister  who  had  been  so 
influential  with  him  in  obtaining  the  Charter  of  the  Company,  was 
dead.    Its  enemies  planned  an  insidious  attack  upon  it. 

The  leaders  in  this  attack  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  the  first  Treasurer,  and  Alderman  Johnson,  late  Deputy 
Treasurer.  Their  followers  were  a  minority  of  the  Company,  but 
they  knew  they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  King  and  his  Privy  Council. 

"The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  Earl  of  Pembroke  solemnly  af- 
firmed to  Southampton  that  they  heard  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, say  to  the  King :  'That  it  was  time  for  him  to  look  to  the 
Virginia  Courts  which  were  kept  at  the  Ferrars'  house,  where  too 
many  of  his  nobility  and  gentry  resorted  to  accompany  the  popular 
Lord  Southampton  and  the  dangerous  Sands.' 

"They  further  stated:  'Your  enemies  will  prevail  at  last;  for,  let 
the  Company  do  what  they  can,  in  oi)en  defiance  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice, it  is  absolutely  determined,  at  all  events,  to  take  away  your 
patent."  ^ 

Stormy  scenes  occurred  in  the  meetings  of  the  Company. 

A  direct  shot  was  fired  at  the  Company  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
presented  to  the  King  by  Alderman  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  fac- 
tion he  represented,  asking  for  an  ofticial  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Company. 

That  petition  was  as  follows : 

"To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 

"The  humble  petition  of  sundry  the  adventurers  and 
Planters  of  the  Virginia  and  Somers  Islands^  Plantations. 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  385,  quoting  from  Peckard's  Ferrar, 
pp.  115,  121. 
^  The  Bermudas. 
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"Most  gracious  Sovereign : 

"Amongst  the  many  memorable  works  of  your  Majesty's  gracious 
reign  those  of  the  Plantations  of  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Islands 
are  not  the  least.  The  beginning  of  which  enterprise,  being  the  first 
foreign  Colony  planted  by  our  nation,  accompanied  with  so  great  a 
charge  to  furnish  ships  and  men,  and  to  make  yearly  new  supplies 
without  any  present  hope  of  retribution  was  sufficient  at  the  first 
view  and  computation  to  have  discouraged  the  most  resolute  and 
forward  adventurers. 

"But,  by  God's  assistance  and  your  Majesty's  gracious  encour- 
agement, which  that  discreet  and  mild  Government  first  nominated 
and  appointed  by  your  Majesty,  all  sorts  of  men  were  in  such  kind 
and  friendly  manner  invited  to  engage  themselves,  that  notwith- 
standing many  difficulties,  that  great  action,  which  otherwise  had 
perished  in  the  birth,  not  only  took  life  and  being,  but  proceeded  in 
a  most  hopeful  and  comfortable  course  for  many  years  together  with 
unity  and  love  amongst  ourselves  and  .  .  .  entertainment  of  those 
savage  Indians  by  which  endeavors  sundry  of  those  infidels,  and 
some  of  eminent  sort,  were  converted  to  Christian  religion ;  staple 
commodities  began  to  be  raised  and  imported  into  this  kingdom,  as 
iron,  sturgeon,  caviar,  soap  and  potashes,  masts  for  ships,  clap- 
board, pipestaves,  wainscot,  wine  pitch  and  tar,  and  that  most  de- 
sired work  of  silkworms.  These  were  the  blessings  then  upon  our 
peaceable  proceeding. 

"But  we  know  not  how  it  is  of  late  years  come  to  pass,  that  not- 
withstanding your  Majesty's  subjects  have  been  in  great  multitude 
exported  to  the  Plantations,  yet  the  aforesaid  commodities  and 
other  the  fruits  of  that  work  do  not  appear  as  in  former  times,  or 
unity  and  peace  at  home  is  turned  to  civil  discord  and  dissension 
amongst  ourselves,  and  to  massacre  and  hostility  between  the  na- 
tives and  our  Colony  in  Virginia,  and  divers  of  the  ancient  adven- 
turers and  planters  conceive  themselves  many  ways  injured,  abused 
and  oppressed. 

"In  which  respect,  fearing  that  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of 
those  great  works  is  like  to  follow,  without  the  help  of  a  supreme 
hand,  and  not  holding  it  fit  to  trouble  your  sacred  ears  with  particu- 
lar complaints,  we  are  forced  for  remedy  to  appeal  to  your  most 
excellent  Majesty. 

"Humbly  praying  that  some  worthy  personages  whom  your  Ma- 
jesty shall  please,  may  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  who  by  oath  or  otherwise,  by  all 
lawful  means  and  ways,  may  enquire  and  examine  the  true  state  of 
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the  plantations  at  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Smith  left  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  said  Company,  and  all  incidents  thereunto  belonging:. 
As,  also,  what  moneys  since  that  time  have  been  collected  for  the 
plantations,  and  by  whom ;  how  the  same  have  been  procured  and 
expended ;  and  what  after  the  expense  of  so  much  money  is  the  true 
estate  and  condition  of  the  said  plantations  at  this  present. 

"As  also  to  enquire  into  all  abuses  and  grievances  concerning  the 
former  particulars,  and  of  all  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  any  the 
adventurers  or  planters,  and  the  grounds  and  causes  thereof,  and 
to  propound  how  the  same  in  time  to  come  be  reformed,  and  how  the 
business  of  the  said  plantations  may  be  better  managed,  so  that,  all 
contentions  and  difficulties  being  reconciled,  the  authors  thereof 
condignly  punished,  unity  and  peace  resettled,  and  the  form  of  gov- 
erning, and  directing  those  affairs  being  better  established,  that 
work  may  prosper  wnth  a  blessing  from  heaven,  to  your  Majesty's 
great  honor  and  profit,  and  to  those  religious  and  public  ends  for 
which  they  were  first  undertaken."  ^ 

The  Company  was  promptly  convened  in  extraordinary  session  on 
learning  of  this  petition.  It  proceeded  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  these 
charges.^ 

"In  Peckard's  Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  it  is  stated  that  on  the 
Thursday  before  Easter,  1623,  he  and  others  were  called  before  the 
Privy  Council,  when  Cranfield,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  presented  John- 
son's and  Butler's  accusations,  and  said  they  must  be  answered  by 
the  next  Monday.  Ferrar  asked  for  an  extension  of  time,  but  Cran- 
field, enraged,  cried  out,  'Not  an  hour  longer  than  till  Monday  aft- 
ernoon, and  therefore  take  up  the  papers  and  be  gone.' 

"It  was  thought  by  Cranfield  and  others  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  reply  to  the  various  charges  in  so  brief  a  period,  but  Ferrar 
gave  a  portion  of  the  allegations  to  Lord  Cavendish,  a  portion  to 
Sir  Edwin  Sands,  and  examined  the  rest  himself.  Six  clerks  were 
kept  at  work,  night  and  day,  allowing  only  two  hours  for  sleep  and 
meals,  and,  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  enemies  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, the  Company  appeared  with  their  answer,  the  reading  of  which 
occupied  six  hours.  The  Company  never  heard  what  became  of  their 
answer,  as  the  Council  secreted  it."  ^ 

The  Privy  Council,  on  April  17th,  1623,  at  Whitehall,  decided  the 
matter  against  the  Company,  and  determined  that  a  commission 


*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  387-389. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  346-351. 
"  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  389-390. 
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ROBERT   RICH. 

The  son  of  Robert  Rich,  who  was  created  Earl  of  War- 
wick by  James  I.  in  1618.  He  died  in  April,  1619 ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  as  the  second  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  member  of  the  King's  Council  for  the 
Virginia  Company ;  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  "The 
Treasurer".  Warwick  River  and  Warwick  County  were 
named  after  him.  The  opponent  of  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  leader  of  the  faction  which  finally  overthrew 
the  Virginia  Company. 

should  be  appointed  to  examine  exhaustively  into  the  whole  state, 
condition  and  management  of  the  Company  ab  origine} 

And  the  King  soon  began  reading  the  Company  lectures  on  how 
it  had  conducted  the  Colony.^ 

^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  58-60. 
'  Same,  p.  62. 
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Stith  well  states  the  motives  of  those  responsible  for  the  attack 
upon  the  Company : 

"Besides  the  afifairs  of  the  magazine,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
dissolution,  still  afforded  matter  of  contention,  there  were  two  other 
principal  subjects  of  dispute  and  contention  in  the  Company;  the 
settling  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  accounts,  and  the  protection  of  Captain 
Argall  for  his  many  outrages  and  exorl)itant  proceedings  in  Virginia. 

"Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  been  treasurer  from  the  first  constitution 
of  the  Company  in  the  year  1606,  till  April  28th,  1619;  and  in  that 
time  there  had  passed  through  his  hands  about  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  He  had  in  those  days  a  very  great  interest  and  sway  in  the 
Company ;  and,  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  the  matter,  he 
never  expected  to  be  called  to  a  strict  and  rigorous  account,  and  his 
servants  had  been  very  careless  and  remiss  in  keeping  his  books.  But 
several  of  the  Company  suspected  that  he  had  embezzled  and  con- 
verted much  of  the  public  money  to  his  own  private  use;  and  were 
therefore  very  eager  to  bring  him  to  an  account. 

"Sir  Thomas  on  his  side  was  very  fair  in  his  professions,  and 
pressed  with  much  warmth  the  full  settlement  and  finishing  the  af- 
fair; offering  to  pay  not  only  what  should  appear  due  from  him- 
self, but  whatever  wrong  or  damage  should  have  happened  to  the 
Company  from  his  under-officers  or  servants. 

"But  then  his  receipts  were  so  very  faulty  and  deficient,  and  his 
disbursements  so  void  of  all  warrant  and  proper  vouchers,  that  the 
Company's  auditors,  although  they  took  much  pains,  could  bring 
nothing  to  a  head ;  and  the  whole  only  served  to  administer  fresh 
fuel  to  animosities  and  cjuarrels,  without  any  prospect  of  coming  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

"As  to  Captain  Argall,  although  he  was  under  prosecution  from 
the  Company,  yet  by  his  craft  and  management,  by  the  power  and 
influence  of  his  friends,  by  his  shifting  and  turning,  and  by  going 
on  the  expedition  against  the  Algerines,^  he  so  shuflled  and  per- 
plexed the  Company  that  he  at  last  escaped  without  any  punishment 
or  restitution  at  all. 

*  He  commanded  the  Golden  Phoenix  in  the  fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Manscll  oper- 
ating in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  October  1620  to  the  summer  of  1621.  This 
fleet  went  there  to  put  an  end  to  the  pirates,  the  Corsairs,  the  sea-robbers  of  Al- 
geria, the  Numidia  of  the  ancients,  then  controlled  by  the  Turks,  and  who  were  a 
plague  to  the  civilized  world.  This  country  had  now  been  for  a  century  a  piratical 
power.  The  expedition  in  which  Argall  was  engaged  did  not  succeed  in  destroying 
them,  for  they  continued  their  depredations  until  the  igth  century.  They  were 
defeated  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  under  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  in 
1815,  and  this  country  freed  from  the  tribute  it  had  paid  them.  But  they  were  not 
finally  suppressed  until  by  the  united  action  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  after  1818, 
with  their  large  standing  navies,  and  by  the  conquest  of  the  Qountry  itself  by  France. 


SIR    EDWARD    SACKVILLE, 

SUCCEEDED  HIS  BROTHER  RICHARD  AS 

FOURTH   EARL  OF  DORSET. 

Commanded  troops  sent  by  King 
James  to  aid  the  Elector  Palatine, 
that  is,  Frederick  V.,  the  husband  of 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  and  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain, 
near  Prague,  in  1620.^ 

One  of  the  incorporators  under 
the  third  Virginia  Charter. 

Knight  of  the  Bath ;  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Sussex ;  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  France  ;  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  killed  Lord  Bruce  in 
a  celebrated  duel ;  firm  supporter  of 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  in  the  con- 
troversies within  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. 

Among  those  who  strove  to  have 
that  company  reestablished,  petition- 
ing King  Charles  for  it  in  1625, 
163 1,  1638.  and  again  in  1642.  On 
the  Commission  for  the  better  plan- 
tation of  Virginia,  June  27th,  1631. 

A  distinguished  Cavalier,  he  died 
at  Withiam,  in  Sussex,  on  July  27th, 
1652.2 

'  Ante  Chapter  on  Some  Contemporaneous  Events,  1620. 
'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  898. 
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"And,  although  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  overpowered  with  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  things,  had  first  commenced  the  prosecution 
against  him,  yet  being  now  fellow-sufferers,  and  equally  aggrie\c(l 
at  the  present  upright  and  vigorous  administration  of  the  Com 
pany's  affairs,  they  joined  forces,  and  did  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  disgrace  and  vilify  and  retard  the  success  of  the  enterprise." 

"The  principal  persons  of  their  faction  were,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick; Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  the  Earl's  brother;  Sir  Thomas  \\>oth, 
who  was  nearly  allied  to  them  by  marriage;  Sir  John  Wolstenholme, 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  farmer  of  the  customs ;  with  Alderman 
Johnson,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Effington,  three  factious  citizens, 
and  others  of  less  note  to  the  number  of  twenty-six  in  the  whole, 
when  their  faction  was  strongest ;  a  very  inconsiderable  party  had 
they  not  gained  the  ear  and  support  of  a  weak  king,  who  had  a 
wonderful  instinct  and  propensity  to  the  wrong  side  of  every  ques- 
tion, and,  with  much  formality  of  wisdom  and  learning,  forever  mi,^ 
took  the  true  interest  of  himself  and  his  subjects." 

"On  the  other  side  appeared  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the  Viscount  Doncaster,  Lord 
Cavendish,  Lord  Sheffield,  Lord  Paget,  Sir  Edward  Sackvil,  Sii 
Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  Sir  John  Danvers,  Sir  Samuel 
Sands,  with  a  long  roll  of  others,  and  in  short,  the  whole  body  of 
adventurers  in  general,  which  consisted  of  near  fifty  noblemen,  some 
hundreds  of  knights,  and  many  hundreds  of  gentlemen,  eminent 
merchants,  and  citizens,  to  the  full  amount  of  a  thousand  persons 
in  all. 

"But  none  acted  in  the  support  of  truth  and  justice  with  greater 
spirit  and  vigor  than  the  Lord  Cavendish,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, and  Sir  Edward  Sackvil."  ^ 

Woodnorth  says  that  "the  Court  and  Spanish  faction  failed  not 
to  give  assistance  and  encouragement  to  all  those  (and  they  were 
very  many)  that  strained  by  any  way  or  means  to  divert  or  interrupt 
the  affairs  under  the  care  of  this  Council  and  Company."  ' 

A  part  of  the  attack  upon  the  Company  was  a  paper  written  bv 
Captain  Nathaniel  Butler,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
governor  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  for  three  years.  He  came  over  to 
Virginia,  and  was  here  the  winter  following  the  massacre,  that  is, 
the  winter  of  1622-1623. 

With  Captain  William  Powell  he  led  the  Virginia  forces  against 
the  Indians. 

*  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprints,  p.  186. 

*  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  10. 
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He  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1623,  and  published  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Unmasked  Face  of  our  Colony  in  Virginia," 
which  appeared  early  in  April,  1623. 

Butler's  presentation  of  the  conditions  in  \^irginia  was  so  serious, 
that  it  helped  to  stir  up  strife  within  the  Company.  The  supporters 
of  the  Company  took  up  the  challenge  at  once,  and  resented  the 
charges  as  vigorously  as  he  had  made  them. 

The  records  of  the  Company  lay  the  whole  story  before  us  : 

"The  answers  of  divers  planters  that  have  long  lived  in  Virginia 
as  also  of  sundry  mariners  and  other  persons  that  have  been  often 
at  Virginia  unto  a  paper  entitled  The  Unmasked  face  of  our  Colony 
in  Virginia,  as  it  was  in  the  Winter  of  the  year  1622. 

1.  I  found  the  plantations  generally  seated  upon  mere  salt  marshes, 
full  of  infectious  bogs  and  muddy  creeks  and  lakes,  and  thereby  sub- 
jected to  all  those  inconveniences  and  diseases  which  are  so  com- 
monly found  in  the  most  unsound  and  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Eng- 
land, whereof  every  country  and  climate  hath  some. 

Answer : 

"We  say  that  there  is  no  place  inhabited  but  is  conveniently  habit- 
able. And  for  the  first  plantation,  which  is  Ke-cough-tan,  against 
which,  if  any  be,  most  exception  may  be  made,  it  is  every  way  so 
well  disposed  that  in  that  place  well  governed  men  may  enjoy  their 
healths  and  live  as  plentifully  as  in  any  part  of  England,  or  other 
his  Majesty's  dominions.  Yet  that  there  are  marshes  in  some  places, 
we  acknowledge ;  but  so  as  they  are  more  commodious  for  diverse 
good  respects  and  uses  than  if  they  were  wanting. 

"As  for  bogs,  we  know  of  none  in  all  the  country,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  plantations,  as  Newport's  News,  Blunt  Point,  War-ras- 
koy-ack,  Martin's  Hundred,  Pas-pa-hegh,  and  all  the  plantations 
right  over  against  James  City,  and  all  the  plantations  above  these, 
which  are  many,  they  are  very  fruitful  and  pleasant  seats,  free  from 
salt  marshes,  being  all  on  the  fresh  river,  and  they  are  all  very 
healthful,  and  high  land,  except  James  City,  which  is  yet  as  high  as 
Debtford  and  Radcliff. 

2.  "I  found  the  shores  and  sides  of  those  parts  of  the  main  river, 
where  our  plantations  are  settled,  everywhere  so  shallow  as  no  boats 
can  approach  the  shores;  so  that,  besides  the  difficulty,  danger  and 
spoil  of  goods  in  the  landing  of  them,  the  people  are  forced  to  a 
continual  wading  and  wetting  of  themselves,  and  that  in  the  prime 
of  winter  when  the  ships  commonly  arrive;  and  thereby  get  such 
violent  surfeits  of  cold  upon  cold  as  seldom  leave  them  until  they 
leave  to  live. 
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Answer : 

"That  generally  for  the  plantations,  at  all  times,  from  half  flood 
to  half  ebb,  any  boat  that  draws  betwixt  three  and  four  feet  of  water 
may  safely  come  in  and  land  their  goods  dry,  on  shore,  without  wad- 
ing; and,  for  further  clearing  this  false  objection  the  seamen  there 
do  at  all  times  deliver  the  goods  they  bring  to  the  owners  dry  on 
shore ;  w^hereby  it  plainly  appears  not  any  of  the  country  people  there 
inhabiting  are  by  this  means  in  danger  of  their  lives. 

"And  at  a  great  many  plantations  below  James  City,  and  almost 
all  above,  they  may  at  all  times  land  dry. 

3.  "The  new  people  that  are  yearly  sent  over,  which  arrive  here 
for  the  most  part  very  unseasonably  in  winter,  find  neither  guest- 
house, inn,  nor  any  the  like  place  to  shroud^  themselves  in  at  their 
arrival ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  stroke  given  towards  any  such  chari- 
table work ;  so  that  many  of  them,  by  want  hereof,  are  not  only 
seen  dying  under  hedges  and  in  the  woods;  but,  being  dead,  lie 
some  of  them  for  many  days  unregarded  and  unburied. 

Answer : 

"To  the  first,  they  answer  that  the  winter  is  the  most*  healthful 
time  and  season  for  arrival  of  new  comers.  True  it  is  that  as  yet 
there  is  no  guesthouse,  or  place  of  entertainment  for  strangers.  But 
we  aver  that  it  was  a  late  intent,"  and  had  by  this  time  been  put  in 
practise,  to  make  a  general  gathering  for  the  building  of  such  a 
convenient  house,  which  by  this  time  had  been  in  good  forwardness, 
had  it  not  pleased  God  to  suffer  this  disaster  to  fall  out  by  the 
Indians.^ 

"But,  although  there  be  no  public  guesthouse,  yet  are  new  comers 
entertained  and  lodged  and  provided  for  by  the  Governor  in  private 
houses. 

"And,  for  any  dying  in  the  fields  through  this  defect,  and  lying 
unburied,  we  are  altogether  ignorant ;  yet,  that  many  die  suddenly 
by  the  hand  of  God,  we  often  see  it  to  fall  out  even  in  this  flourishing 
and  plentiful  city,  in  the  midst  of  our  streets. 

"As  for  dying  under  hedges,  there  is  no  hedge  in  all  Virginia. 

4.  "The  Colony  was  this  winter  in  much  distress  of  victual,  so 
that  English  meal  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  a  bushel. 
Their  own  native  corn,  called  maize,  at  ten  and  fifteen  shillings  the 
bushel,  the  which  howsoever  it  lay  heavy  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
generality,  it  may  be  suspected  not  to  be  unaffected  by  some  of  the 

*  Shelter. 

"  Recent  intention. 

*  The  massacre. 
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chief.  For  they,  the  natives,  do  hereby  engross  all  into  their  hands, 
and  so  sell  that  abroad  at  their  own  prices ;  and  myself  have  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  a  prime  one  amongst  them,  that  he  would  never 
wish  that  their  own  corn  should  be  cheaper  amongst  them  than  eight 
shillings  the  bushel. 

Answer: 

"True  it  is  that  English  meal  hath  of  late,  since  the  massacre,  been 
sold  for  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  the  bushel,  which  no  understanding 
man  can  there  value  above  fifteen  shillings  sterling,  and  here  we  find, 
without  a  massacre,  by  the  judgment  of  God  for  our  murmurings  at 
plenty,  wheat  hath  this  year  been  sold,  and  still  is,  in  many  places,  at 
three  times  the  rate  it  hath  born  within  two  or  three  years  last  past. 

"And,  again,  Indian  corn  hath  heretofore  commonly  been  sold 
after  the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  bushel.  And,  further,  meal  bore 
so  high  a  price  this  year  as  it  cost  ready  money  in  England,  together 
with  the  freight  and  other  charges,  near  upon  twelve  shillings;  so 
that  if  it  were  sold  at  ten  pounds  of  tobacco,  there  will  not  be  gained 
twenty  in  the  hundred.^ 

5.  "Their  houses  are  generally  the  worst  that  ever  I  saw;  the 
meanest  cottages  in  England  being  every  way  equal,  if  not  superior, 
with  the  most  of  the  best.  And  besides  so  improvidently  and  scat- 
teringly  are  they  seated  one  from  another,  as,  partly  by  their  dis- 
tance, but  especially  by  the  interposition  of  creeks  and  swamps,  as 
they  call  them,  they  offer  all  advantages  to  their  savage  enemies; 
and  are  utterly  deprived  of  all  sudden  recollection"  of  themselves 
upon  any  terms  whatsoever. 

Answer : 

"First,  that  the  houses  there  were  most  built  for  use  and  not  for 
ornament ;  and  are  so  far  from  being  so  mean  as  they  are  reported 
that  throughout  his  Majesty's  dominions  here,  all  laboring  men's 
houses,  which  we  chiefly  profess  ourselves  to  be,  are  in  no  wise  gen- 
erally for  goodness  to  be  compared  unto  them.  And  for  the  houses 
of  men  of  better  rank  and  quality,  they  are  so  much  better  and  con- 
venient that  no  man  of  quality,  without  blushing,  can  make  excep- 
tion against  them.  Again  for  the  creeks  and  swamps,  every  man 
there  that  cannot  go  by  land  hath  either  a  boat  or  a  canoe  for  the 
conveying  and  speedy  passage  to  his  neighbor's  house. 

"As  for  cottages  there  are  none  in  Virginia  that  they  know. 

6.  "I  found  not  the  least  piece  of  fortification.  Three  pieces  of 
ordnance  only  mounted  at  James  City,  and  one  at  Flowerdew  Hun- 

^  The  profit  would  be  less  than  twenty  per  cent. 
^  Gathering  together  for  defense. 
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dred,  but  never  a  one  of  them  serviceable.  So  that  it  is  most  certain 
that  a  small  bark  of  one  hundred  tons  may  take  its  time  to  pass  up 
the  river  in  spite  of  them;  and,  coming  to  an  anchor  before  the 
town,  may  beat  all  their  houses  down  about  their  ears ;  and  so, 
forcing  them  to  retreat  into  the  woods,  may  land  under  the  favor^ 
of  their  ordnance  and  rifle  the  town  at  pleasure. 

Answer: 

*Tt  is  true  there  is  as  yet  no  other  artificial  fortification  than  pal- 
lisadoes,  whereof  almost  every  plantation  hath  one,  and  diverse  of 
them  have  trenches.^ 

"And  this  year  Captain  Eache  was  sent  for  that  purpose. 

"As  for  great  ordnance,  there  are  four  pieces  mounted  at  James 
City,  and  all  serviceable.  There  are  six  mounted  at  Flowerdew  Hun- 
dred, all  of  them  likewise  serviceable.  And  three  mounted  at  Ke- 
cough-tan,  and  all  of  them  serviceable.  There  are  likewise  at  New- 
port's News  three,  all  of  them  serviceable.  There  are  likewise  at 
Henrico  seven  pieces,  and  at  Charles  Hundred  two,  and  in  other 
places;  besides  fowlers^  and  murders'*  at  diverse  places. 

7.  "Expecting,  according  to  their  printed  books,  a  great  forward- 
ness of  divers  and  sundry  commodities,  at  mine  arrival  I  found  not 
any  one  of  them  so  much  as  in  any  towardness  of  being,  for  the 
iron-works  were  utterly  wasted,  the  men  dead.  The  furnaces  for 
glass  and  pots  at  a  stay,  and  in  a  small  hope.  As  for  the  rest,  they 
were  had  in  a  general  derision  even  amongst  themselves.  And  the 
pamphlets  that  had  published  there  being  sent  thither  by  hundreds, 
were  laughed  to  scorn,  and  every  base  fellow  boldly  gave  them  the 
lie  in  diverse  particulars,  so  that  tobacco  only  was  the  business,  and 
for  ought  that  I  could  hear,  every  man  madded  upon  that,  and  little 
thought  or  looked  for  anything  else. 

Answer : 

"That  the  country  yields  diverse  useful  and  rich  commodities, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  infancy  of  the  plantation,  and  this  unex- 
pected massacre,  cannot  yet  be  brought  to  perfection ;  and  is  no  less 
hindered  by  the  emulous  and  envious  reports  of  ill-willers,  whose 
private  ends  by  time  will  be  discovered,  and  by  God  recompensed. 

"And  we  do  further  answer  that  this  country  is  a  most  fruitful 
country,  and  doth  certainly  produce  diverse  rich  commodities. 

'  Advantage. 

"  Moats  surrounding  the  palisades. 

^  A  small  cannon  carrying  shone-shot.  Many  of  them  were  called  by  the  names 
of  birds,  falcon,  saker,  etc. 

"*  A  kind  of  cannon  usually  placed  on  ships  at  the  bulkheads  of  the  forecastle,  or 
elsewhere,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  boarding,  as  before  stated. 
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'Tt  is  true  that  the  ironworks  are  wasted,  and  the  men  dead ;  but 
that  was  by  the  massacre,  which,  if  it  had  not  happened,  there  had 
been  a  good  proof  of  that  commodity,  for  the  works  were  in  a  very 
great  forwardness. 

"As  for  vines  likewise,  there  were  diverse  vineyards  planted  in 
sundry  places,  but  all  of  them  put  back  by  the  massacre. 

"But  for  the  peoples'  deriding  of  these  commodities,  or  the  books 
sent  by  the  Company,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  such  scoffing  or 
derisions ;  but  as  the  Governor  and  Council  there  are  very  desirous, 
and  have  set  forth  proclamations  to  cause  all  men  to  set  both  vines 
and  mulberry  trees,  so  the  people  generally  are  very  desirous  and 
forward  to  raise  those  former  commodities  of  wine  and  silk,  and 
likewise  diverse  other  good  commodities. 

8.  "I  found  the  ancient  plantations  of  Henrico  and  Charles  City 
wholly  quitted,  and  left  to  the  spoil  of  the  Indians,  who  not  only 
burned  the  houses,  said  to  be  once  the  best  of  all  others,  but  fell 
upon  the  poultry,  hogs,  cows,  goats,  and  horses,  whereof  they  killed 
great  numbers  to  the  great  grief  as  well  as  ruin  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, who  stick^  not  to  affirm  that  these  were  not  only  the  best  and 
healthiest  parts  of  all  others,  but  might  also,  by  their  natural  strength 
of  situation,  have  been  the  most  easefully  preserved  of  all  the  rest. 

9.  "Whereas,  according  to  his  Majesty's  gracious  letters  patents, 
his  people  in  Virginia  are,  as  near  as  possibly  may  be,  to  be  gov- 
erned after  the  excellent  laws  and  customs  of  England,  I  found  in 
the  Government  there  not  only  ignorant  and  enforced  strayings  in 
diverse  particulars,  but  wilful  and  intended  ones.  Insomuch  as  some 
who  urged  due  conformity  have  in  contemplation  been  termed  men 
of  law,  and  were  excluded  from  those  rights  which  by  orderly  pro- 
ceedings they  were  elected  and  sworn  unto  here. 

10.  "There  having  been,  as  it  is  thought,  not  fewer  than  ten  thou- 
sand souls  transported  thither,  there  are  not,  through  the  afore- 
named abuses  and  neglects,  above  two  thousand  of  them  at  the 
present  to  be  found  alive,  many  of  them  also  in  a  sickly  and  des- 
perate estate. 

"So  that  it  may  undoubtedly  be  expected  that  unless  the  confu- 
sions and  private  ends  of  some  of  the  Company  here  and  the  bad 
executions  in  seconding  them  by  their  agents  there  be  redressed  with 
speed  by  some  divine  and  supreme  hand,  that  instead  of  a  plantation, 
it  will  shortly  get  the  name  of  a  slaughter-house,  and  so  justly  be- 
come both  odious  to  ourselves  and  contemptible  to  all  the  world. 

*  Hesitate  or  refuse. 
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Answer : 

"All  these  we  leave  to  be  answered  by  the  Governor  and  Company, 
some  of  them  being  unfit  to  be  determined  of  by  us.  And,  for  the 
last,  we  being  ignorant  how  many  have  been  transported,  or  are  now 
living  there. 

"We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  and  hereafter  written  have, 
upon  mature  deliberation  and  after  full  examination  and  considera- 
tion of  the  premises,  drawn  up  these  answers,  being  such  as  we  find 
in  our  consciences  to  be  true,  and  shall  at  all  times  justify  them  upon 
our  oaths.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  set  our  hands. 
I,  William  Mease,  Minister,  having  lived  ten  years  in  Virginia,  af- 
firm all  the  answers  above,  except  that  of  the  ordnance  and  palli- 
sadoes. 

William  Mease. 
I,  Marmaduke  Rayner,  have  gone  three  several  times  master  of  ships 
to  Virginia,  and  lived  sixteen  months  there  together,  and  affirm  all 
the  answers  above. 

Marmaduke  Rayner. 
I,  John  Procter,  have  lived  fourteen  years  in  Virginia,  and  do  afiirm 
all  the  answers  above,  except  that  of  the  ordnance  and  pallisadoes. 
but  I  know  there  is  near  upon  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance. 

John  Procter. 
I,  William  Ewens,  have  gone  master  of  ships  to  Virginia  four  se\'- 
eral  times,  and  lived  one  whole  year  there,  or  thereabouts,  and  af- 
firm all  the  answers  above,  except  that  of  the  ordnance  and  pal- 
lisadoes. 

William  Ewens. 
I,  James  Carter,  Master  of  the  Truelove,  do  afiirm  all  the  answers 
within  written,  but  that  I  have  not  seen  the  ordnance  at  Henrico  and 
Charles  City,  but  all  the  rest  I  have. 

James  Carter. 
I,  Gregory  Pearle,  having  been  mastermate,  and  lived  in  Virginia 
sixteen  months,  do  affirm  all  the  answers  within  written,  save  that 
I  have  not  seen  the  ordnance  at  Henrico  and  Charles  City. 

Gregory  Pearle. 
I,  William  Green,  chirurgeon  in  the  Temperance,  having  lived  sev- 
enteen months  in  Virginia,  do  affirm  all  the  answers  within  written, 
except  that  I  have  not  seen  the  ordnance  at  Henrico. 

William  Green,  Surgeon. 
I,  Henry  Hitch,  chirurgeon  of  the  James,  having  been  two  several 
times  in  Virginia,  and  lived  at  one  time  there  about  five  months,  do 
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affirm  all  the  answers  within  written,  save  that  I  know  not  of  the 
matters  about  James  City. 

Henry  Hitch. 
I.  Edward  Sanders,  having-  lived  three  years  in  Virginia,  do  affirm 
all  the  answers  within  written,  except  that  of  the  ordnance  and  pal- 
lisadoes,  and  other  matters  that  above  Pas-pa-hegh.^ 

The  mark  of  E.  S.  Edward  Sanders. 
I,  John  Dennis,  Master  of  the  Marmaduke,  affirm  all  the  answers 
within  written,  except  that  of  the  guesthouse,  the  ordnance  and  the 
pallisadoes. 

John  Dennis. 
I.  Tobias  Felgate,  have  gone  Master  of  ships  five  times  to  Virginia, 
and  affirm  all  the  answers  above,  except  that  the  ordnance  only. 

Tobias  Felgate. 
I,  Samuel  ]\Iole.  have  lived  three  years,  or  thereabouts,  in  Virginia. 
l)eing  a  chirurgeon.  and  affirm  all  the  answers  within  written,  save 
that  I  have  not  seen  the  ordnance  at  Henrico  and  Charles  City,  nor 
have  been  in  Henrico. 

Samuel  Mole. 
I.  Thomas  Prosser,  have  gone  three  times  Mastersmate  to  Virginia, 
and  have  li\ed  at  one  time  about  three-quarters  of  a  year  there,  and 
affirm  all  the  answers  within  written,  except  of  that  of  the  ordnance 
and  pallisadoes. 

Thomas  Prosser. 
I,  Robert  Dodson.  having  been  twice  in  Virginia,  do  affirm  all  the 
answers  within  written  for  all  matters  from  James  Citv  downward, 
saving  that  I  do  not  know  of  the  proclamations  for  vines. 

Robert  Dodson. 
I.  Maurice  Thompson,  have  lived  six  years  in  Virginia,  do  affirm  all 
the  answers  within  written,  save  that  I  know  not  of  the  ordnance  at 
the  Flowerdew  Hundred,  nor  at  Henrico  and  Charles  City. 

Maurice  Thompson. 
I,  John  Snoade,  having  lived  three  years  and  half  in  Virginia,  do 
affirm  all  the  answers  within  written,  saving  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
ordnance  at  Flowerdew  Hundred,  and  Henrico,  and  Charles  City. 

John  Snoade. 
"And  it  was  further  ordered,  that  this  their  answer  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  when  they  should  sit. 
"There  was  likewise  read  the  attestation  of  one  John  Severne,  and 
one  John  Lowe,  being  as  followeth  : 
'  That  are  up  the  river  above  Pas-pa-hegh. 
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"John  Severne,  master's  mate  of  the  James,  affirmeth,  that  com- 
ing one  morning-  to  Captain  Xathan  Butler  for  some  money  due  to 
him  from  the  said  Captain,  he,  the  said  Captain  brought  a  writing  in 
his  hand,  saying  he  had  been  with  the  l<ing,  and  protested  that  the 
writing  was  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  desired  him,  the  said 
John  Severn,  to  set  his  hand  thereunto,  and  began  to  read  some  of 
it ;  but  the  said  Severn  being  in  great  haste,  did  not  attend  the  mat- 
ter, nor  give  ear  what  it  was,  but  set  his  hand  to  the  writing,  esteem- 
ing and  conceiving  Captain  Butler  to  be  a  very  worthy  man ;  but 
since,  understanding  that  it  was  a  writing  in  disgrace  of  the  country, 
the  said  John  Severn  doth  disavow  the  said  writing,  as  untrue,  and 
protesteth  that  he,  upon  his  oath,  must  say  the  contrary. 

John  Severne. 

This  28th  of  April,  1623. 

"John  Lowe,  boatswain  of  the  James,  coming  along  with  John 
Severne  to  Captain  Butler,  set  his  hand  likewise  to  the  writing,  es- 
teeming Captain  Butler  to  be  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  and  heard 
not  but  a  few  lines  only  of  the  said  writing  read,  without  marking^ 
it;  but  now  he,  understanding  that  it  was  a  writing  in  disgrace  of  the 
country,  he  disavoweth  his  said  handwriting,  and  protesteth  that, 
upon  his  oath,  he  must  say  the  contrary. 

John  Lowe." 

"This  28th  of  April,  1623. 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alrginia,  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Company,  and  filed  its  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  Cap- 
tain Butler. 

"The  greatest  disparagement  that  some  of  them  received,  have 
proceeded  from  his  riots  and  lascivious  filthiness  with  infamous 
women,  purchased  with  his  royals  of  eight, "^  and  wedges  of  gold,^ 
the  spoil  of  the  distressed  Spaniards  in  the  Bermudas".'' 

"To  the  statement  that  of  ten  thousand  persons  transported  only 
two  are  alive,  the  General  Assembly  answers : 

"His  computation  of  ten  thousand  falleth  short  of  four,^'  and 
those,  for  the  most  part,  wasted  by  more  than  Egyptian  slavery  and 

*  Paying  particular  attention  to  it. 

'^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  380-387. 

^  The  Spanish  dollar,  called  also  the  pillar  dollar,  or  piece  of  eight,  as  containing 
eight  reals  or  royals. 
■*  Gold  bullion  cast  in  the  shape  of  wedges. 

°  This  refers  we  think  to  a  Spanish  vessel  which  was  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas. 
°  They  probably  mean  that  the  real  number  was   fourteen  thousand. 
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Scythian^  cruelty,  which  was  exercised  upon  us,  your  poor  and 
miserable  subjects,  by  laws  written  in  blood, ^  and  executed  with  all 
sorts  of  tyranny  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  government; 
whereof  we  send  your  Majesty  the  true  and  tragical  relation,  by 
which  it  may  easily  appear  that  the  alleged  confusions  and  private 
ends  will  strongly  reflect  upon  him  and  his  instructors. 

"And  how  unfit  they  are  to  restore  that  plantation  which  suffered 
so  much  by  that  government,  we  humbly  refer  to  your  princely  con- 
siderations, invoking  that  divine  and  supreme  hand  to  protect  us 
from  such  governors  and  their  ministers,  who  have  poured  our 
l)lood  on  the  earth  like  water,  and  fatted  themselves  with  our  famine 
in  that  miserable  bondage;  but  to  support  us  in  this  just  and  gentle 
authority^  which  hath  cherished  us  of  late  by  more  worthy  magis- 
trates. 

"And  we,  our  wives  and  poor  children,  as  is  our  duty,  shall  e\er 
pray  to  God  to  give  you  in  this  world  all  increase  of  happiness,  and 
to  crown  you  in  the  world  to  come  with  immortal  glory". 

The  \"irginia  Assembly,  at  the  same  time,  transmitted  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Tragical  Relation  of  Virginia  Assembly. 

"The  answer  of  the  General  Assembly  in  \Trginia  to  a  Declara- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Colony  in  the  twelve  years  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  government,  exhibited  by  Alderman  Johnson  and  others. 

"Holding  it  a  sin  against  God,  and  our  own  suffering,  to  suffer 
the  world  to  be  abused  with  untrue  reports,  and  to  give  unto  vice  the 
reward  of  virtue,  we  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Colony  of  Virginia, 
in  our  General  Assembly,  many  of  us  having  been  eye-witnesses  and 
patients^  of  those  times,  have  framed,  out  of  our  duty  to  this  coun- 
try, and  love  unto  truth,  this  dismasking  of  those  praises  which  are 
contained  in  the  foresaid  declarations. 

"In  those  twelve  years  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  his  government,  we 
aver  that  the  Colony  for  the  most  part  remained  in  great  want  and 

'The  Scythians  were  a  barbarous,  nomadic  people,  probably  of  Mongolian  de- 
scent, who  occupied  the  whole  of  the  north  and  the  northeast  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  the  7th  century  B.  C,  they  invaded  the  south  western  part  of  Asia  and  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  leaving  everywhere  behind  them  desolation  and  destruction. 

^  A  figurative  allusion  to  the  laws  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale's  time,  comparing  them  to 
those  of  Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator  of  the  7th  century  B.  C,  who  formulated 
the  first  written  code  of  laws  for  Athens.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
offences  for  which  it  prescribed  the  punishment  of  death,  his  code  was  said  to  have 
been  written  in  blood. 

'  That  is,  uphold  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 

■"That  is,  among  those  who  had  suffered  under  the  former  regime. 
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misery,  under  most  severe  and  cruel  laws  sent  over  in  print,  and 
contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  the  king  in  his  most  gracious  Char- 
ter, and  as  mercilessly  executed,  often  times  without  trial  or  judg- 
ment. 

"The  allowance  in  those  times  for  a  man  was  only  eight  ounces  of 
meal  and  a  half  a  pint  of  peas  for  a  day,  the  one  and  the  other 
mouldy,  rotten,  full  of  cobwebs  and  maggots,  loathsome  to  man  and 
not  fit  for  beasts;  which  forced  many  to  fiee  for  relief  to  the  savage 
enemy ;  who,  being  taken  again^  were  put  to  sundry  deaths,  as  by 
hanging,  shooting  and  breaking  upon  the  wheel ;  and  others  were 
forced  by  famine  to  filch"  for  their  bellies ;  of  whom  one,  for  steal- 
ing two  or  three  pints  of  oatmeal,  had  a  bodkin  thrust  through  his 
tongue,  and  was  tied  with  a  chain  to  a  tree  until  he  starved. 

"If  a  man  through  his  sickness  had  not  been  able  to  work,  he  had 
no  allowance  at  all,  and  so  consecjuently  perished.  Many  through 
these  extremities  being  weary  of  life,  digged  holes  in  the  earth  and 
hid  themselves  till  they  famished. 

"We  cannot  for  this,  our  scarcity,  blame  our  commanders  here,  in 
respect  that  our  sustenance  was  to  come  from  England ;  for  had 
they  at  that  time  given  us  no  better  allowance,  we  had  perished  in 
general.  So  lamentable  was  our  scarcity  that  we  were  constrained 
to  eat  dogs,  cats,  rats,  snakes,  toadstools,  horsehides  and  whatnot. 

"One  man  out  of  the  misery  he  endured  killing  his  wife,  powdered 
her  up  to  eat  her ;  for  which  he  was  burned. 

"Many  besides  fed  on  the  corpse  of  dead  men;  and  one  who  had 
gotten  unsatiable  out  of  custom  to  that  food,  could  not  be  restrained, 
until  such  time  as  he  was  executed  for  it. 

"And,  indeed,  so  miserable  was  our  estate  that  the  happiest  day 
that  ever  some  of  them  hoped  to  see  was  when  the  Indians  had 
killed  a  mare,  they  wishing,  whilst  she  was  boiling,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  was  upon  her  back  in  the  kettle. 

"And,  whereas,  it  is  affirmed  that  there  were  very  few  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  left  in  those  days,  and  those  of  the  meanest  rank, 
we  answer  that  for  one  that  now  dies,  there  then  perished  five,  many 
being  of  ancient  houses,^  and  born  to  estates  of  one  thousand  pounds 
by  the  year,  some  more,  some  less,  who  likewise  perished  by  famine. 

"Those  who  survived,  who  had  both  adventured  their  estates  and 
persons,  were  constrained  to  serve  the  Colony  as  if  they  had  been 
slaves  seven  or  eight  years  for  their  freedoms ;  who  underwent  as 

^  Recaptured  by  the  Jamestown  authorities. 
^  Steal  in  a  small,  sly  way. 
'  Good  families. 
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hard  and  servile  labor  as  the  basest  fellow  that  was  brought  out  of 
Newgate.^ 

"And  for  discovery,  we  say  that  none  was  discovered  in  those 
twelve  years,  and,  in  these  four  or  five  last  years,  much  more  than 
formerly. 

"For  our  houses  and  churches  in  those  times  they  were  so  mean 
and  poor  by  reason  of  those  calamities,  that  they  could  not  stand 
above  one  or  two  years ;  the  people  never  going  to  work  but  out  of 
the  bitterness  of  their  spirits,  threatening  execrable  curses  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Smith.  Neither  could  a  blessing  from  God  be  hoped  for  in 
those  buildings  which  were  founded  upon  the  blood  of  so  many 
Christians. 

"The  towns  were  only  James  City,  Henrico,  Charles  Hundred, 
West  and  Shirley  Hundred,  and  Ke-cough-tan ;  all  which  in  those 
times  were  ruined  also,  unless"  some  ten  or  twelve  houses  in  that 
Corporation  of  James  City. 

"At  this  present  time  are  four  for  every  one  that  was  there,  and 
forty  times  exceeding  in  goodness. 

"Fortifications  there  were  none  at  all.  against  the  foreign  enemy ; 
and  those  that  were  against  the  domestic,  very  few  and  contemptible. 

"Bridges  there  was  only  one  which  also  decayed  in  that  time.  If 
through  the  foresaid  calamities  many  had  not  perished,  we  doubt 
not  but  there  might  have  been  many  more  than  one  thousand  people 
in  the  land  when  Sir  Thomas  Smith  left  the  government. 

"But  we  conceive  that  when  Sir  George  Yeardley  arrived  Gov- 
ernor, he  found  not  above  four  hundred;  most  of  those  in  want  of 
corn,  nearly  destitute  of  cattle,  swine,  poultry  and  other  necessary 
provisions  to  nourish  them.  Ministers  to  instruct  the  people  there 
were  some  whose  sufficienc)^  and  ability  we  wnll  not  tax,^  yet  divers 
of  them  had  no  orders.^ 

"We  know  not  at  any  time  that  we  exceeded^  in  arms,  powder  and 
ammunitions;  but  that  in  quality  (it  was)  almost  altogether  useless. 

"We  acknowledge  in  those  times  there  was  a  trial  made  of  divers 
staple  commodities,  the  Colony  as  then  not  having  means  to  proceed 

'  The  western  gate  of  London  wall,  by  which  Watling  street  left  the  city.  Called 
at  first  Westgate  and  then  Chancellor's  Gate,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry  I 
(1100-1135)  and  called  Newgate.  About  this  time  the  county  of  Middlesex  was 
given  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  Newgate  was  used  for  prisoners  from  that 
county.  The  locality  always  had  an  unsavory  reputation,  and  resisted  all  efforts 
at  reform. 

^  Except. 

'  Criticise  or  find  fault  with. 

*  Were  not  regularly  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

^  Had  any  very  great  amount  of. 
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therein.  We  hope  in  time  there  may  be  some  better  progression 
made ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  massacre,  may  by  this  had  been 
brought  to  perfection.^ 

"As  for  boats  in  the  time  of  that  government,  there  was  only  one 
left  that  was  serviceable  in  the  Colony.  For  which  one,  besides  four 
or  five  ships  and  pinnaces,  there  are  now  not  so  few  as  forty."  The 
liarques  and  barges  that  then  were  built  in  number  few,  so  unwil- 
lingly and  weakly  by  the  people  effected,  that  in  the  same  time  they 
also  fished  whenever  perceived  that  the  natives  of  the  country  did 
voluntarily  yield  themselves  subjects  to  our  gracious  Sovereign."'' 

"Neither  that  they  took  any  pride  in  that  title,  nor  provide  at  any 
time  any  contribution  of  corn  for  sustentation  of  the  Colony ;  nor 
could  we  at  any  time  keep  them  in  such  good  respect  of  correspond- 
ency"* as  we  became  mutually  helpful  each  to  the  other ;  but  con- 
trarily  what  at  any  (time)  was  done  proceeded  from  fear  and  not 
love;  and  their  corn  procured  by  trade  or  the  sword. 

"To  what  growth  of  perfection  the  Colony  hath  attained  at  the 
end  of  those  twenty-two  years  we  conceive  may  easily  be  judged  by 
what  we  have  formerly  said.  And  rather  to  be  reduced  to  live  under 
the  like  government  we  desire  his  Majesty  that  commissioners  may 
be  sent  over  with  authority  to  hang  us. 

"Alderman  Johnson,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  declaration,  hath 
reason  to  commend  him*"  to  whose  offenses  and  infamies  he  is  so 
inseparably  chained. 

"By  the  general  report  of  the  country,  which  we  never  heard  con- 
tradicted, we  affirm  this  to  be  true,  whereof  all  or  the  most  part  were 
eye-witnesses  or  resident  in  the  country  when  every  particular  within 
written  were  effected. 

"Wm.  Tucker.  Isack  Madisone. 

Wm.  Peerce.  Clement  Dilke. 

Rawley  Croshaw.  Luke  Boyse. 

Samuel  Mathews.  John  Utie. 

Jabez  Whittaker.  John  Chew. 

John  Willcox.  Richard  Staples. 

Nicholas  Marten.  Francis  Wyatt. 

Edward  Blany.  George  Sandis. 

*  Might  have  been  brought  to  perfection. 

^  The  boats  had  increased  from  one  to  forty,  in  addition  to  the  four  or  five  ships 
and  pinnaces. 

^  The  text  may  be  defective,  as  the  statement  appears  confused. 

*  Friendly  relation,  or  cooperation  with  the  Virginians. 
"  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
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John  Pott.  Nathanael  Causey. 

John  Powntis.  Richard  Bigge. 

Roger  Smith.  Richard  Kingswell. 

Raphe  Hamor.  John  Pollington. 

John  Soittherne.  Robert  Addams. 

Samuel  Sharpe.  Gabriell  Holland. 

Henry  Watkins.  Thomas  Marlott."  ^ 

Arthur  Woodnorth  in  speaking  of  the  troubles  the  Company  had, 
said  that  it  had  to  force  "a  passage  through  opposition  both  foreign 
and  domestic ;  for  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  whose  power  was  great 
in  the  Court  Councils,  was  very  sedulous  and  spared  no  money  to 
hinder  the  same."  ^ 

And  the  King's  hatred  of  the  Company  was  shown  in  that  pas- 
sionate speech,  which  he  said  the  King  swore,  that  "The  Virginia 
Company  was  a  seminary  for  a  sedicious  Parliament."  '^ 

The  King  and  his  Privy  Council  were  persistently  interfering  with 
the  Company;  at  one  time  violating  their  rights  under  their  Charter 
in  the  matter  of  the  importation  of  tobacco ;  at  another  asking  for 
detailed  information  in  an  unreasonably  short  time,  on  intricate 
matters ;  again  becoming  greatly  exercised  over  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Company  to  those  who  went  over,  and  wanting  to 
know  what  forts  &c.  were  maintained  there  for  the  protection  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  so  forth.  The  King  declaring  finally  that  "if 
he  had  not  satisfaction  therein  he  would  think  himself  bound  to  take 
the  whole  government  and  the  appointing  of  Governors  into  his 
own  hands." 

The  Council  for  Virginia  saw  in  all  this  "the  desperate  malignity 
of  the  Secret-Court — Spanish  party,  so  often  appearing  in  persecu- 
tion of  the  Plantation",  and  called  them  "the  storms  or  inquisition 
of  the  Council  Board". 

Sir  John  Danvers  adroitly  satisfied  the  King's  demand  about  the 
forts,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  on  an  average 
never  less  than  seventeen  vessels  at  a  time  in  the  James,  and  that 
these  were  so  many  floating  forts,  and  that  they  were  more  effective 
than  any  hastily  contrived  ones  they  could  construct.^ 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  hostility  to  the  Company  on  the  part  of 
the  King  had  a  disheartening  effect  on  many  of  the  members. 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  406-411. 

^A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  6.    Copy  in  Library  of  Congress. 
^  Same,  p.  4. 
"  Same,  pp.  12-13. 


SIR  DUDLEY  DIGGES. 

Member  of  the  Council  of  Virginia  under  the  Second 
Charter  of  May  23rd,  1609.  Member  of  Parhament  sev- 
eral times,  and  the  author  of  various  works.  He  aided  in 
sending  Henry  Hudson  to  find  the  Northwest  Passage,  a 
matter  in  which  he  long  continued  interested. 

Was  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  held  other  important 
positions. 

Cape  Digges,  Digges'  Land,  and  Digges'  Hundred, 
founded  in  Virginia  about  1613,  were  named  for  him. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  purchased  the  Bermuda  Islands 
from  the  Virginia  Company,  on  November  25th,  161 2. 

By  marriage  and  purchase  he  acquired,  about  1616,  the 
castle  of  Chilham,  in  Kent.  Here  he  erected  a  magnificent 
edifice  for  his  residence. 

One  of  his  sons.  Edward,  settled  in  Virginia,  and  became 
Governor  of  the  Colony  in  1656. 

Sir  Dudley  was  one  of  those  who  now  defended  the 
Company  from  the  attacks  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his 
faction. 
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Propositions  were  made  to  it,  not  in  good  faith,  to  compound 
with  the  King,  in  the  matter  of  the  importation  of  tobacco,  and  to 
offer  him  a  large  yearly  sum  instead  of  duty.  That  this  would  se- 
cure his  friendship.  That  tobacco  could  be  claimed  by  the  King's 
lawyers  to  be  "a  poisonous  drug",  and  not  fit  subject  for  importa- 
tion, and  so  not  protected  by  the  words  of  their  charter. 

^^'ith  the  lotteries  now  .  ppressed,  and  the  lubscriptions  not 
coming  in  so  fast,  the  Company's  treasury  was  running  low  just  in 
proportion  as  the  troubles  besetting  it  accumulated. 

And,  then,  another  inquisition  into  the  affairs  of  the  Company, 
and  the  administrations  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands  and  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton was  ordered ;  and  had  to  be  met  by  the  Company,  although 
nothing  was  uncovered  which  had  not  been  known. ^ 

They  were  just  getting  over  this  last  attack,  when  the  King  let 
loose  his  thunderbolt  against  them. 

This  year  saw  the  termination  of  the  appeal  taken  by  Captain  Ed- 
ward Brewster  from  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him 
by  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  in  Virginia,  in  Court  Martial  proceed- 
ings. After  some  four  years,  or  more,  the  sentence  was  set  aside, 
and  Brewster  was  acquitted.^ 

We  hear  also  now  of  Buck  Roe  Beach,  in  Elizabeth  Citv  County.^ 

The  Records  of  the  Company  for  this  year  contain  the  following : 
"Mr.  Deputy  (that  is,  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  Deputy  Treasurer)  pro- 
pounded Sir  Walter  Rawleighe's  son  (that  is,  Carew  Raleigh,  his 
sole  surviving,  younger  son,  born  in  the  Tower)  to  be  admitted  into 
this  Company,  which,  in  regard  his  father  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  \"irginia,  was  generally  well  liked  of."  ^ 

From  May  to  November  of  this  year  there  were  sent  over  to  Vir- 
ginia fourteen  ships  bringing'  340  persons.^ 

^  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  15. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  217,  219,  226,  230,  362,  263;  Vol. 
2,  p.  442. 

'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  887. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  362. 

*  Same,  p.  496. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS, 
1623 

IN  Eng-land  the  year  was  characterized  by  the  journey  of  Prince 
Charles,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  traveling  in  dis- 
guise, to  Madrid,  in  furtherance  of  the  match  with  the  daughter  of 
Philip  III. 

On  their  return  to  England  this  negotiation  was  broken  off,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  and  relief  of  the  English  people. 

Massacre  of  the  English  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna.  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  English  were 
driven  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

In  Holland  the  son  of  the  murdered  John  of  Barneveldt  and  other 
Remonstrants  attempt  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  a  conspiracy 
against  Maurice  of  Nassau.  The  plot  was  revealed  and  the  con- 
spirators punished. 

In  Germany,  the  Diet,  or  legislative  Assembly,  of  Ratisbon.  the 
capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  grants  the  electorate  of  the  Palatinate  to  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria. 

The  Imperialists,  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  now  everywhere 
triumphant.  The  war  was  apparently  at  an  end.  Count  Mansfeld 
alone  remaining  in  arms. 

But  soon  Mansfeld  and  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  began  to 
devastate  the  country  with  their  mercenaries. 

Tilly,  commanding  the  Imperialists,  defeats  Christian  at  the  battle 
of  Stadtlohn,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  Prussia.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  August  6th ;  of  Christian's  army  6,000  were 
killed,  and  4,000  captured,  among  them  William,  Duke  of  Weimar. 

This  was  a  defeat  for  the  Protestants. 

In  Italy,  Gregory  XV.  dies,  and  Urban  VIII.  becomes  Pope. 

The  valuable  library  of  Heidelberg  is  transported  to  Rome  and 
Vienna. 

Richelieu  becomes  prime  minister  of  France. 

Birth  of  Blaise  Pascal,  the  celebrated  French  geometrician,  phil- 
osopher and  writer. 
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Death  of  Mariana,  the  historian  of  Spain,  at  the  age  of  86. 

New  Hampshire  settled. 

In  what  is  now  New  Jersey,  a  Dutch  company,  under  Cornehus 
Jacobson  Mey  and  Adriaen  Jorisz,  built  Fort  Nassau,  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  disregard  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  Sir  Edmund  Ployden,  in 
1634,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  from  Charles 
I.,  and  called  it  New  Albion,  the  ancient  poetical  name  of  England, 
"the  white  land",  from  the  color  of  the  chalk  cHffs  of  the  southern 
coast  of  England;  and,  in  1638,  a  small  party  of  Swedes  and  Finns 
purchased  land  in  the  same  region  from  the  Indians,  and  planted 
several  settlements. 

The  Dutch  and  Swedes  afterward  drove  out  the  English  colonists, 
and  in  1655,  the  Dutch,  under  Peter  Stuyvesant,  governor  of  New 
Netherlands,  dispossessed  the  Swedes,  and  sent  most  of  them  back  to 
Europe. 

"In  1664,  Charles  II.  of  England,  disregarding  the  claims  of 
both  parties,  granted  all  the  territory  between  the  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  rivers,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sent  an 
expedition  to  take  possession  of  it. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  name  York  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  New  York. 

New  Amsterdam  was  first  conquered,  and  the  New  Jersey  settle- 
ments at  once  submitted.^ 

The  name  of  New  Jersey  was  given  to  the  country  in  1664,  after 
the  Isle  of  Jersey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  ofif  the  coast  of 
France,  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
island,  1643-165 1,  who  had  held  it  for  Charles  I.,  in  his  contest  with 
the  Parliament.  In  1650,  he  received  a  grant  of  "a  certain  island  and 
adjacent  islets  in  America,  in  perpetual  inheritance,  to  be  called  New 
Jersey"  ;  this  grant  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  York,  under  his  patent 
from  his  brother,  Charles  II. 

In  1664,  another  grant  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  made  to  Sir 
George  Carteret  and  Lord  Berkley.  But  the  country  was  recon- 
quered by  the  Dutch,  in  1673;  and  restored  to  England  in  1674. 

West  Jersey  was  purchased  by  Quakers  in  1674,  and  East  Jersey 
in  1682.  Proprietary  government  ceased  in  1702,  and  New  Jersey 
was  made  a  royal  province,  and  was  under  the  same  governor  with 
New  York,  until  1738.^ 

*The  American  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  12,  pp.  310-311. 
^  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  9,  p.  733. 


INSIDE  OF  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

This  castle,  still  a  favorite  royal  residence,  about  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  London,  in  Berkshire,  has  existed  from  before  the  Conquest.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Thames,  in  a  pic- 
turesque country. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  in  dispute.  One  derivation  being  given  as 
coming  from  the  winding  course  of  the  river  there;  another  from  the  an- 
cient ferry  there — wind  us  over,  from  the  rope  and  pole;  and  still  another 
— wind  is  sore,  because  the  castle  lies  high  and  open  to  the  weather. 

William  the  Conqueror  immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  near  the  site  of  the  Round  Tower  of  the  present  castle. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Book,  the  castle  covered  from  30  to  50 
acres.  It  has  been  enlarged  and  various  buildings  added  by  different 
Kings  of  England,  especially  Edward  III.,  who  gave  it  "grandeur,  ex- 
tent, and  durability."  Parts  of  it  were  built  with  the  ransoms  paid  by 
kings   taken   captive. 

From  the  battlements  of  the  Keep  twelve  counties  can  be  seen.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Later  reigns  have  greatly  ornamented  and  added  beauty  and  luxury 
to  the  grim  old  fortress. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX 

THE  COMPANY  OX'ERTHROW'N. 
1624 

THE  relations  between  the  Virginia  Company  and  the  King  were 
strained  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  right  of  representation  in 
1619. 

The  King  viewed  the  Company  with  hostile  eyes.  The  Virginia 
colonization  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest  to 
all  England.  It  was  England's  first  overseas  plantation.  Everybody 
knew  about  it,  and  talked  about  it. 

Many  of  those  directing  this  movement  were  personages  of  great 
dignity  and  importance,  and  the  character  of  the  Colony  thev  were 
planting  was  a  matter  of  national  importance. 

It  was  to  be  exclusively  Protestant.  This  of  course  antagonized 
all  the  Roman  Catholics,  and.  as  it  developed  under  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sands^  it  became  apparent  by  the  action  taken  in  16 19, 
that  it  was  to  be  a  liberal  government,  granting  popular  rights  to  an 
extent  not  favored  by  the  King.  He  therefore  became  its  enemy, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  interfere  in  its  management. 

As  an  example  of  this,  in  1621,  when  the  Company  conceived  it 
to  be  for  its  advantage  not  to  import  tobacco  into  England,  they 
were  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Company,  through  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  others,  made  what 
they  thought  a  satisfactory  answer.  But  their  Lordships  termed  it 
an  undutiful  answer,  and  commanded  them  on  their  perils  to  bring 
in  all  their  tobacco. 

''Against  which  himself  and  the  rest  alleging  all  the  reasons  that 
were  in  the  Court  discussed,  of  impossibility,  inconveniency  and 
the  supposed  overthrow  of  the  Plantation. 

"But  their  Lordships  told  them  that  they  were  not  to  dispute  at 
that  board,  and  again  gave  them  an  absolute  command  to  bring  in 
all  their  tobacco.'' 

^  We  follow  Purchas  in  the  spelling  of  this  name.  It  was  no  doubt  always  so 
pronounced,  but  the  spelling  of  private  names  was  subject  to  many  variations.  In 
Purchas  it  appears  in  its  simpler  and  no  doubt  truer  form.  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims, 
Glasgow  Edition,  1907,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  121,  134. 
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The  Company  was  embarrassed  to  know  how  it  "should  proceed 
between  two  such  extreme  difficulties,  as  their  Lordships'  command 
and  the  utter  disheartening  of  all,  both  adventurers  and  planters."  ^ 

Two  great  nobles,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, were  among  the  most  regular  attendants  on  the  meetings,  or 
as  they  called  them,  the  Courts,  of  the  Company.  They  became  the 
heads  of  rival  factions. 

Southampton  stood  for  the  administration.  Warwick  attacked  it. 
Southampton's  influence  was  the  greater,  and  he  finally  controlled 
the  Company,  being  elected  its  Treasurer  on  June  28th,  1620.  The 
Company  was  then  in  great  difficulty. 

The  preceding  Treasurer  was  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  serve  longer.  The  selection  of  his  successor  was  looked  upon 
as  a  vital  matter.  The  records  of  the  Company  state  in  regard  to 
this  office  that:  "Since  it  could  not  be  performed  by  the  late  Treas- 
urer, a  man  of  that  great  ability  and  sufficiency  together  with  his 
industry  and  integrity  as  of  his  rank  there  could  not  be  found  any 
to  pass  him,  there  was  now  left  no  hope  except  it  might  please  some 
of  those  honorable  personages  then  present  to  vouchsafe  to  accept 
of  the  place,  who,  by  addition  of  nobility  might  effect  that  which 
others  by  mere  ability  could  not  do. 

"Which  motion  being  exceedingly  approved,  the  whole  Court  im- 
mediately with  much  joy  and  applause  nominated  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, with  much  earnestness  beseeching  his  Lordship  that  for  the 
redeeming  of  this  noble  plantation  and  Company  from  the  ruins 
that  seemed  to  hang  over  it,  he  would  vouchsafe  to  accept  of  the 
place  of  Treasurer."  ^ 

The  honor  so  generously  ofi^ered  him  was  at  this  time  not  free 
from  serious  complications.  King  James,  without  authority,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Company  under  the  Charters  he  had 
given  it.  attempted  to  control  its  election  of  officers.  He  had  sent  a 
list  of  four  persons  who  he  thought  would  make  suitable  Treasurers, 
and  told  them  to  choose  one  of  them  and  "no  other". ^ 

"Upon  which  this  Great  and  General  Court  found  themselves, 
upon  deliberate  consideration  of  the  matter,  at  an  exceeding  pinch, 
for,  if  they  should  not  do  as  the  King  hath  commanded,  they  might 
incur  suspicion  of  defect  in  point  of  duty,'*  from  which  they  pro- 
tested they  were  and  would  be  free. 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  537. 
^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.  384-5. 
^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  348. 

*  That  is,  possibly  be  accused  of  treason,  prosecuted,  convicted,  drawn,  hanged 
and  quartered. 
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"On  the  other  side,  if  they  should  proceed  accordingly  to  the  lim- 
its of  that  message,  they  suffered  a  great  breach  into  their  privilege 
of  free  election  granted  to  them  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patents, 
which  they  held  fit  rather  to  lay  down  with  all  duty  and  submission 
at  his  Majesty's  feet  than  to  be  deprived  of  their  privilege. 

"And  thereupon  perusing  the  said  letters  patents,  after  long  argu- 
ing and  debating,  it  was  concluded  by  general  erection  of  hands,  that 
the  election  might  and  should  be  adjourned  to  the  next  Quarter 
Court,  notwithstanding  any  order  made  by  the  Company  to  the 
contrary".-^ 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Southampton  was  elected, 
a  choice  made  in  direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  the  King. 

He  accepted,  and  was  reelected  each  year  during  the  rest  of  the 
life  of  the  Company."  So  valuable  were  his  services  considered  that 
his  term  of  office  was  specially  extended,  the  rule  now  being  to  have 
the  Treasurer  elected  for  not  more  than  three  years. ^  His  last  elec- 
tion was  on  April  28th,  1624.'* 

During  the  whole  of  the  struggle  which  was  before  them,  it  was 
Southampton  who  was  at  the  helm.  This  struggle,  which  was  really 
between  the  Company  and  James  I.  often  took  the  form  of  a  matter 
between  the  Company  and  the  Privy  Council.  Southampton  was 
himself  a  member  of  this  powerful  body." 

Again,  at  the  election  held  in  May,  1622,  King  James  attempted  to 
influence,  that  is,  really  to  control,  the  election  of  the  Treasurer.  He 
sent  a  note  to  the  Company  saying  that  although  he  did  not  mean  to 
interfere  with  their  right  of  free  choice,  he  would  name  five  persons 
who  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  From  these  the  Company  could 
select  the  one  they  liked  the  best. 

The  Company  had  a  rule  that  only  three  persons  could  be  put  in 
nomination.  They  picked  out  two  of  those  named  by  the  King,  and 
then  nominated  Southampton  as  the  third,  and  elected  him  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

The  step  which  was  now  taken  in  the  attack  on  the  Company,  and 
which  was  recognized  at  once  as  involving  its  very  life,  was  a  mo- 
tion by  the  Earl  of  \\'arwick  for  the  King's  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  examine  into  the  condition  of  Virginia.  In  this  movement 
the  Company  felt  constrained  to  join.^ 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  357. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  471 ;  Vol.  2,  p.  452. 

'  Same,  Vol.  2,  pp.  531-532,  232. 

*  Same,  Vol.  2,  p.  535. 

^  Same,  Vol.  2,  p.  200. 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  409-411. 
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Within  the  Company  were  twenty-six^  members  who  were  dis- 
affected. Their  complaints  were  due  to  their  envy  of  the  old  officers, 
or  their  being  debtors  to  the  Company,  or  for  the  losses  they  had 
caused  in  Virginia  on  account  of  the  career  of  the  "Treasurer",  the 
ship  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  or  Samuel  Argall,  and  fear  of 
being  brought  to  account  for  it." 

These  were  led  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir 
Thomas  Wroth,  Alderman  Johnson,  Samuel  Argall,  and  Captain 
Butler,  who  wanted  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  Company.^ 

The  King  was  only  too  eager  to  comply  with  the  request  to  ap- 
point the  commission  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 
Under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  five  were  appointed  for  this 
purpose.^ 

The  commissioners  promptly  proceeded  to  demand  the  records  of 
the  Company,  which  they  took  possession  of  on  April  23rd,  1623,^ 
and  made  further  demands  for  any  they  might  not  have  received,  on 
May  15th,  following.*^ 

On  May  7th,  1623,  the  Company  drew  up  a  powerful  letter  to  the 
King.  It  defended  itself  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and  out- 
lined the  great  work  it  had  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Charters 
granted  by  him,  its  vast  expenditures,  and  the  removal  to  Virginia 
of  several  thousands  of  British  subjects  with  all  their  means  and 
estates,  who  were  seated  there  in  quiet  "as  in  their  own  proper  in- 
heritance" by  virtue  of  the  grants  to  the  Company.  It  stated  that 
the  Company  consisted  of  nearly  fifty  noblemen,  peers  of  the  realm, 
of  some  hundred  of  Knights,  and  of  many  hundreds  of  gentlemen, 
good  merchants  and  citizens,  who  had  done  all  this  on  the  strength 
of  these  grants. 

It  requested  Sir  Edward  Sackville  to  present  this  statement  to  the 
King,  which  concluded  by  asking  for  the  return  of  its  records^ 

This  step  was  taken  after  the  presentation  that  day  to  the  Com- 
pany of  a  long  and  well  drawn  "Declaration",  made  by  the  Council 
of  Virginia  and  the  principal  members  of  the  Somers  Islands,  (Ber- 
mudas), Company,  reciting  the  machinations  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, the  mismanagement  and  tyrannical  course  which  had  been 

*  Another  account  however  puts  the  number  at  85.  Brown's  Genesis  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  982. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  360-410. 
'  Same,  p.  409. 

*  Same,  pp.  431-432. 
"  Same,  p.  410. 

'  Same,  pp.  431-432. 

^Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  410-41 1. 
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followed  by  Argall,  and  the  slander  of  the  Colony  by  Captain 
Butler.^ 

In  the  same  way  they  treated  the  King's  suggestions  for  Deputy, 
that  is.  the  Vice  President  as  we  would  call  it,  and  elected  Nicholas 
Ferrar,-  who  at  this  time  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  representing 
Lymington,  in  Southampton  County.^ 

The  King  thus  met  a  signal  defeat,  which  no  doubt  further  en- 
raged him  against  the  Company.  His  inability  to  control  the  Com- 
pany was,  of  course,  the  reason  he  decided  to  overthrow  it.^  It  was 
a  case  with  him  of  rule  or  ruin. 

James  I.  was  bent  upon  establishing  autocratic  power  in  England. 
In  1623,  the  charge  was  made  against  the  Company  to  the  King,  that 
the  Virginia  Company  was  "democratical  and  tumultuous".  This  was 
denied  by  the  Company.  It  only  admitted  that  it  had  some  show  of 
democratic  forms. ^  Disaffected  members  of  the  Colony  also  asserted 
that  it  was  "antimonarchical",  and  desired  its  overthrow,  and  that 
the  Colony  should  be  reduced  into  the  hands  of  a  few  principal  per- 
sons.^ Some  of  the  planters  petitioned  the  King  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  Company.^  Robert  Johnson,  generally  spoken 
of  as  Alderman  Johnson  on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  Alder- 
men of  London,  was  one  of  the  leaders  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Company.  He  was  director  of  the  Magazine,  that  troublesome 
housekeeping  feature  of  the  Colony,  with  its  voluminous  and  tangled 
accounts.  It  is  said  that  "the  idea  of  taking  away  of  the  patent  from 
the  Virginia  Company  was  hatched  at  Alderman  Johnson's  house  at 
Bow,  at  the  King's  being  there."  ^ 

Captain  Butler,  an  enemy  of  the  Company,  had  written  his  bitter 
attack,  called  the  "Unmasking  of  Virginia",  he  having  viewed  with 
hostile  eyes  what  he  saw  there  the  winter  after  the  massacre.  He  had 
been  accorded  an  interview  with  the  King,^  and  had  poured  into  his 
eager  ears  all  he  could  say  against  the  Colony. 

'  Same,  pp.  400-409. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  28,  29,  34-45- 

^  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  415. 

"  This  great  Company  only  had  three  Treasurers.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  served 
from  its  beginning  to  April  28th,  1619,  (Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol. 
I,  p.  212)  ;  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  who  served  from  April  28th,  1619,  to  June  28th,  1620. 
Same  (pp.  384-385)  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  served  from  June  28th, 
1620  to  June  26th,  1624,  Same  (Vol.  2,  p.  535)- 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  358,  359. 

''  Same,  p.  408. 

'  Same,  pp.  520-521. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  932 ;  Records  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  372. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  408. 
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The  Company  made  a  forceful  reply  to  the  slanders  with  which 
Butler  had  treated  the  King.  This  reply  included  a  strong  paper 
from  the  Company  itself,  and  a  declaration  signed  by  thirty  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  stating  their  grievances,  op- 
pression and  misery  under  the  government  of  the  first  Treasurer  of 
the  Company,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  better 
state  of  the  Colony  which  improved  under  Sands  and  Southampton. 

"The  Earl  of  ^^'arwick  and  associates  were  much  chagrined  at 
the  papers  presented  by  the  Company  to  the  King,  and  induced  the 
Privy  Council,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1623,  to  order  that  Lord  Cav- 
endish, Sir  Edwin  Sands,  Nicholas  and  John  Ferrar,  'chief  actors  in 
inditing  and  penning'  'an  impertenent  declaration  containing  bitter 
invectives  and  aspersions,'  should  be  confined  to  their  houses  until 
further  order". ^ 

It  need  not  surprise  us  to  hear  of  such  a  high  handed  proceeding 
as  this.  The  King  was  trying"  to  establish  a  despotism  in  England, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  measures  he  took. 

The  imprisonment  of  these  four  members  did  not  last  long.  Lord 
Cavendish  was  released  from  his  confinement  five  days  later,  and  the 
other  three  on  the  21st  of  the  month. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  the  Privy  Council  called  for  the  records  of 
the  Company.^ 

On  May  24th,  1623,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  King,  telling 
the  Company  that  no  one  "of  what  degree  or  quality  soever"  should 
come  to  its  courts  or  to  the  committees  of  the  Company,  "who  be- 
sides his  freedom^  and  land"*  hath  not  some  men  now  or  lately  planted 
upon  his  shares,  or  that  is  not  at  this  instant  engaged,  and  accord- 
ingly pursues,  the  sending  of  men  or  supplies  thither  by  the  next 
shipping.  At  which  meetings  if  any  other  shall  presume  to  be  pres- 
ent they  are  to  be  proceeded  against  as  factious  and  seditious  per- 
sons." 

He  likewise  forbade  them  to  complain  in  the  name  of  the  Council 
or  Company  against  any  one  before  the  Commissioners,  that  is,  as 
we  understand  it,  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

These  were  severe  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  the  members  of 
the  Company,  and  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Company. 

The  Company  desired  the  King  to  more  fully  explain  his  de- 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  404-412;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  63-64. 

"  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  &c.,  pp.  64-65. 
^  Membership  in  the  Company. 

*  Ownership  of  land  in  Virginia  made  any  one  a  member  of  the  Companj'. 
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niands,  and  decided  to  suspend  all  action  until  they  heard  from  him.^ 

The  King  answered  and  said  that  what  was  meant  was  to  prevent 
persons  being-  at  the  Courts  "for  the  strengthening  of  sides  and 
maintenance  of  faction,"  who  might  be  "unduly  and  without  cer- 
tain right  admitted,"  and  told  them  to  proceed  with  their  usual  busi- 
ness.^ 

On  June  25th,  1623,  the  King  forbade  the  Company  electing  its 
officers  at  the  usual  time,  ordering  those  in  office  to  hold  over  a 
certain  period.^ 

At  this  time  the  Colony  was  in  distress.  The  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  called  the  Company  to  account  for  it,  and  ordered  them  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation.^ 

The  Company  had  the  good  sense  and  spirit  to  say  in  their  reply 
that  they  wished  the  Privy  Council  would  aid  them  in  making  those 
who  were  in  debt  to  the  Company,  on  their  stock  subscriptions,  pay 
what  they  owed  it. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council  soon  after  demanded  to  know  whether 
the  needed  supplies  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Colony.^ 

Then  the  King  proposed  to  give  the  Company  a  new  charter  by 
which  the  government  of  the  Colony  would  be  changed,  and  he  make 
all  the  first  appointments  under  it ;  all  so  arranged  that  "all  matters 
of  importance  may  be  directed  by  his  Majesty"  at  a  board  setting 
in  England.  He  longed  to  get  the  government  of  the  Colony  back 
in  his  own  hands. 

The  Company  was  to  promptly  say  whether  it  would  accept  this 
or  not.   If  not,  he  would  proceed  to  annul  the  former  charters.*' 

The  Company  holding  that  so  important  a  matter  could  only  be 
decided  in  a  Quarter  Court  pleaded  for  time,  and  adjourned.  But 
later,  before  this  Court  could  be  held,  being  pressed  by  the  King 
for  a  prompt  answer  to  his  demand,  whether  they  would  surrender 
the  charters  they  had,  and  be  remodeled  as  he  proposed,  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  9  they  declined  to  do  so.^  These  nine  were  Sir  Samuel  Argall, 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  Captain  John  Martin.  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Wood- 
all,  Martin,  the  Armenian,  Molasco,  a  Pole,  and  two  others.'^  The 
rest  courageously  stood  by  their  rights  under  their  Charters. 

'  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  434-435. 

^  Same,  p.  437. 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  450-451. 

'  Same,  pp.  458-459- 

°  Same,  pp.  468-469. 

*  Same,  p  469. 

'  Same,  p.  470,  473,  475. 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  414. 
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"During  the  debate  on  the  surrender  of  the  Charter,  Canning,  one 
of  the  faction,  met  Keightley,  also  a  member  of  the  Company,  in  the 
Exchange,  and  struck  him,  for  which  he  was  arrested  and  fined 
twenty  pounds."  ^ 

On  July  4th,  Lord  Cavendish  and  many  others  of  the  Company 
appeared  before  the  Privy  Council,  at  Whitehall,  and  stated  the 
large  amounts  which  private  persons  had  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  meal,  to  be  sent  to  \^irginia,  to  reliex^e  the  want  there  exist- 
ing." 

The  records  of  the  Privy  Council  at  this  time  are  full  of  this  con- 
troversy with  the  Virginia  Company. 

Mr.  Peyton  says :  "A  royal  commission  was  sent  to  Virginia  to 
gather  material  for  its  destruction.  The  commissioners,  reaching 
Virginia,  demanded  the  records  of  the  Assembly,  which  were  re- 
fused. The  clerk  was  bribed  to  give  them  up  by  the  commissioners. 
The  Assembly  stood  their  clerk  in  the  pillory  and  cut  off  his  ears".^ 

"The  King  was  indignant  at  the  action  of  the  Company  relative 
to  his  letter  read  at  their  meeting  on  the  25th  of  June,  relative  to 
the  election  of  officers,  and  he  ordered  the  Privy  Council  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  because  of  the  words  of  their  Charter,  or  a  mere 
pretext  to  thwart  his  command,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Attorney- 
General  was  instructed  to  examine  whether  their  conduct  had  not 
rendered  void  their  charter.  The  next  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  or  Somers  Island  Company,  Lord  Cavendish  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  engaged  in  angry  debate  and,  one  calling  the  other  a 
liar,  a  challenge  was  passed  and  accepted. 

"There  was  great  excitement  throughout  London  as  the  rumor 
flew  from  street  to  street  that  two  such  eminent  men  were  about 
to  fight  a  duel  on  the  continent,  and  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  19th  of 
July  issued  an  order  that  all  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom  should  be 
carefully  watched  so  that  they  might  not  cross  the  channel.  In  a 
few  days  Cavendish  was  detected,  and  arrested  at  Shoreham  in  Es- 
sex, but  Warwick,  by  disguising  himself  as  a  merchant,  readied  the 
opposite  shore,  but  was  taken  at  Ghent  early  in  August  and  ordered 
to  return. 

"Chamberlain,  who  was  always  full  of  court  gossip,  wrote  on 
July  26th,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  : 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  415. 

^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  65-66. 

'  Peyton's  History  of  Augusta  County,  p.  18. 
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"  'The  last  week,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Cavendish 
fell  so  foul  at  a  Virginia  or  Bermuda's  Court,  that  the  lie  passed 
and  repassed,  and  they  are  got  over  to  try  their  fortune,  yet  we  do 
not  hear  they  are  met,  so  that  there  is  hope  they  may  return  safe. 
In  the  meantime  their  ladies  forget  not  their  old  familiarity,  but 
meet  daily  to  lament  their  misfortune.  The  factions  in  these  two 
Companies  are  grown  so  violent  as  Guelfs  and  Gebellines^  were 
not  more  animated  one  against  another;  and  they  seldom  meet 
upon  the  Exchange,  or  in  the  streets,  but  they  brabble  and  quarrel.'  "  ^ 

The  King  had  now  failed  in  his  attempts  to  control  the  election  of 
the  officers  of  the  Company,  and  his  proposal  for  a  new  charter  had 
been  rejected.    So  another  plan  of  assault  was  adopted. 

The  most  important  of  the  records  was  known  as  "the  Court 
Book",  that  is,  what  we  would  now  call  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  stockholders  and  board  of  directors.  It  appears  that  these  be- 
gan on  January  28th,  1606,  and  came  down  to  June  7th,  1624. 

When  the  attitude  of  the  King  became  so  hostile,  and  the  Com- 
pany threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  charter  and  control  of  Virginia, 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  it,  foresaw  the  danger 
and  probability  of  having  the  records  seized.  He  set  a  just  value  on 
them,  both  as  historical  and  political  papers,  evidences  of  the  title  to 
land  in  Virginia  granted  by  the  Company,  and  the  evidence  of  large 
business  transactions.  So  he  set  to  work,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
had  a  copy  made  of  the  books.  This  he  did  quietly,  without  the 
knowledge  even  of  the  Treasurer,  Southampton.  He  had  hardly 
more  than  finished  it,  when,  a  week  later,  the  Privy  Council  de- 
manded the  records.  The  Company  had  to  submit,  and  handed  them 
over,  but  earnestly  requested  that  the  records  should  not  be  "cor- 
rupted and  falsified",  while  they  were  not  in  their  possession. 

W^ien  the  originals  were  gone,  Nicholas  Ferrar  then  told  Sir 
Edwin  Sands  and  others  what  he  had  done.  They  were  greatly  re- 
joiced, and  advised  that  the  copies  be  taken  to  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton. This  latter  was  so  overcome  at  the  good  news  that  these  copies 
had  been  made,  that  he  threw  his  arms  around  Ferrar.  and  declared 
how  greatly  he  valued  them,  that  he  valued  them  as  an  evidence  of 
his  honor  more  than  as  an  evidence  of  his  land. 

*  The  Guelfs  were  the  papal  and  popular  party  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  op- 
posed to  the  Ghibellines,  the  imperial  and  aristocratic  party.  For  about  four  hun- 
dred j'cars,  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  these  names  designated  bitterly  antag- 
onistic parties. 

"Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  page  412;  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  847-848. 
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The  Privy  Council  and  the  King  being  made  aware  that  the  or- 
iginals had  been  copied,  tried  to  get  the  copies  from  Southampton, 
but  he  refused  to  surrender  them.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  point 
of  leaving  for  the  Netherlands  as  commander  of  a  regiment,  Eng- 
land having  again,  in  the  summer  of  1624,  made  an  alliance  with 
Holland  against  Spain.  His  high  station  and  the  service  in  which 
he  was  then  engaged  seem  to  have  deterred  the  Council  froni  pro- 
ceeding to  extreme  measures  against  him.  At  any  rate,  he  was  free 
to  send  the  books  to  Tichfield,  his  home  in  Hampshire,  where  they 
escaped  the  clutches  of  the  King.  Southampton's  death  three  months 
afterwards  may  ha\e  caused  the  Council  to  abandon  the  matter, 
as  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  attempt  to  get  them.  The  earl  was 
buried  at  this  same  Tichfield  where  he  had  sent  the  records. 

The  copies  thus  were  saved,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  the  Earl  for  fifty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  first 
volumes  were  missing,  but  the  part  containing  the  record  from 
April  28th,  1619,  to  June  7th,  1624.  was  still  in  existence.  This 
was  in  two  volumes,  then  a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Earl's  son,  who 
had  become  the  Duke  of  Southampton.  These  were  purchased  by 
Colonel  William  Byrd  II.,  of  Westover,  when  he  was  in  England, 
probably  in  1687.    He  paid  sixty  guineas  for  them. 

Colonel  Byrd  brought  the  books  to  his  home  on  the  James.  Here 
they  remained  for  a  century.  They  then  became  the  property  of 
Colonel  Bland,  who  sold  them  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
library  was  sold  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  a 
part  of  its  great  library.  In  the  possession  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress a  handsome  reprint  of  the  records  has  been  made.  It  is  in  two 
large  ^'olumes.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  were  printed,  margined  and 
indexed.  The  latter  part  of  these  records  have  now  thus  come  down 
to  us  in  available  and  accessible  form.  But  the  reprinted  books  cover 
only  a  short  period,  and  until  recently  what  they  contained  was  prac- 
tically hidden  from  the  public  view.  Only  such  parts  as  have  been 
brought  out  by  a  few  writers  were  at  all  well  known. 

The  loss  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  series  is  an  irreparable  loss, 
and  pre\ents  a  full  knowledge  of  what  was  done  in  England  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation-stones  of  Virginia,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  the  foundation-stones  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  now  return  to  the  law  suit  against  the  Company : 
On  the  31st  of  July,  1623,  the  Attorney-General  reported  that  he 
had  diligently  perused  the  letters  patent  of  the  Company,  and  that 
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it  was  his  opinion  that  the  King  could  revoke  their  privileges."  ^ 

We  have  not  seen  the  report  made  by  the  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  King  to  investigate  its  affairs,  but  as  the  Company  claimed 
it  was  very  prejudiced,  we  may  imagine  it  was  unfavorable  enough 
to  the  Company. 

The  fate  of  the  Company  was  virtually  sealed  on  October  Sth, 
when  the  King,  through  the  Privy  Council,  informed  it  that  he  had 
resolved  to  remodel  the  government  of  the  Colony,  making  it  like  he 
had  had  it  before,  that  is  to  say,  "by  a  new  charter  to  appoint  a  Gov- 
ernor and  twelve  assistants  resident  here  in  England,  unto  wliom 
shall  be  committed  the  government  of  that  Company  and  Colony, 
which  governor  and  assistants  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate, and  make  choice  of  for  the  first  time,"  and  other  arrangements 
for  the  future. 

If  the  Company  did  not  accept  his  plan  he  was  "determined,  in 
default  of  such  submission  to  proceed  for  the  recalling  of  the  said 
former  Charters  in  such  sort  as  shall  be  just."  ^ 

On  the  17th  of  October  the  Company  having  appeared  and  stated 
that  it  could  only  act  in  such  an  important  matter  through  their 
"Quarter  Courts",  the  King  held  this  merely  a  dilatory  defence,  and 
demanded  an  answer  by  the  20th. 

The  Company  had  its  Charters  from  the  King.  It  was  clearly 
within  its  rights  in  choosing  its  own  officers  and  managing  its  own 
business.  It  would  not  accept  a  new  charter  such  as  he  proposed, 
which  would  have  taken  all  its  most  important  rights  away  from  it. 
So  King  James,  the  tyrant,  had  no  other  course  open  to  him  but  to 
seek  to  have  revoked,  with  some  semblance  of  legal  right,  the  powers 
he  himself  had  granted  to  the  Company. 

This  could  be  done  under  familiar  forms  of  law,  by  the  proceeding 
known  as  Quo  ^^^arranto.  This  is  described  as  an  ancient  preroga- 
tive writ,  calling  upon  any  person  exercising  any  office,  franchise, 
liberty  or  privilege  belonging  to  the  Crown  to  show  by  what  war- 
rant or  authority  he  maintained  his  claim.  If  the  investigation 
showed  no  authority,  or  an  insufficient  authority,  or  an  illegal  au- 
thority, the  judgment  would  so  declare  and  annul  it.  It  was  especi- 
ally applicable  to  test  the  validity  of  official  or  corporate  action,  such 
as  was  the  case  here. 

The  most  celebrated  case  in  which  this  writ  was  made  use  of 
was  when  Charles  II.  had  the  charter  of  the  City  of  London  declared 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  413. 

^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  68-69. 
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The  defence  of  the  Company  would  of  course  be  the  Charters 
granted  to  it  by  King  James.  The  essence  of  his  contention  was,  that 
these  Charters  were  improvidently  granted,  and  were  operating  an 
injury  to  the  Kingdom,  and  so,  for  the  public  benefit,  they  should  be 
revoked. 

The  Privy  Council  was  considerate  enough  to  restore  to  the  Com- 
pany its  books  and  papers  so  that  the  defendants  might  properly 
answer  the  Quo  Warranto.  They  were  soon  afterwards  redemanded, 
to  be  deposited  with  the  "Keeper  of  the  Council  Chest,"  since  which 
they  appear  to  have  disappeared  forever.^ 

The  threatened  loss  of  its  Charter  having  a  discouraging  effect  on 
those  interested  in  the  Company,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  paralyzing 
the  general  business  of  the  Company,  the  King  on  October  20th, 
1623,  issued  an  order  through  the  Privy  Council,  reaffirming  the 
statement  that  it  was  only  the  government  of  the  Colony  he  was 
proposing  to  alter ;  that  all  private  rights  would  be  respected ;  and 
that  certain  vessels  then  ready  to  sail  to  Virginia,  but  which  were  be- 
ing held  back  on  account  of  the  King's  action,  should  proceed  at 
once  to  Virginia.^ 

On  October  24th,  the  Privy  Council  sent  a  letter  to  John  Harvey, 
John  Pory,  Abraham  Percy,  Samuel  Mathews  and  John  Jefferson, 
for  information  about  the  condition  of  the  Colony;  how  many  plan- 
tations, how  many  public,  how  many  private,  what  fortifications,  how 
many  houses,  what  arms,  boats,  bridges,  the  relation  with  the  sav- 
ages, &c. 

And  the  same  day  they  wrote  to  the  Governor^  and  Council  in  Vir- 
ginia to  assist  Harvey  and  the  others  to  get  the  information  it 
wanted.* 

Arthur  Woodnorth  tells  us  that  the  "sedulity  and  frequency"  of 
the  loyal  members  of  the  Company  "was  suddenly  quashed  by  a 
Quo  Warranto  brought  in  the  King's  Bench,  against  their  Patent. 
And  notwithstanding  it  was  more  than  presumed  by  some,  that  the 
most  rightful  contest  or  waging  in  a  legal  way  would  be  fruitless, 
yet  the  Company  by  vote  and  order  thereupon,  entertained  counsel 
of  the  best  lawyers  they  could  get,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  remain- 
ing part  of  their  stock  and  cash  to  plead  their  cause  to  a  due  issue. 

"When  also   some  good   number  of   unknown  persons   sent   in 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  415,  417. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  476.   Acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  70-71. 
'  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  71-72. 
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money,  plate  and  jewels  to  animate  and  assist  so  just  a  defence  as  this 
Company's  right  and  interest,  whilst  many  could  not  but  conceive 
and  fear  the  example  might  be  most  pernicious  in  other  cases."  ^ 

Arthur  Woodnorth,  we  must  remark  in  passing,  was  the  first 
cousin  and  close  friend  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.-  Indeed  it  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  to  see  how  many  of  the  leading  actors  in  the 
Virginia  drama  were  related  to  each  other.  We  come  across  so 
many  instances  that  one  might  nearly  say  that  the  movement  was 
mainly  sustained  by  one  vast  family  connection. 

On  November  12th,  1623,  the  Quarter  Court  being  in  session. 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  Deputy  Treasurer,  informed  them  that  he  "and 
diverse  members  of  the  Company  had  been  served  with  process  out 
of  the  King's  Bench,  by  virtue  of  a  Quo  Warranto  prosecuted  by  Mr. 
Attorney^  against  the  Company,  the  tenor  of  which  Quo  Warranto 
was  to  know  by  what  authority  they  claim  to  be  a  Company  and  to 
have  and  use  those  liberties  and  privileges  as  are  related  in  the  said 
Quo  Warranto,  and  most  of  them  taken  for  those  which  are  con- 
tained in  his  Majesty's  Letters  Patents  unto  the  Company. 

"Of  which  Quo  JVarranto  he  presented  two  copies  in  Court,  the 
one  in  Latin  the  other  in  English.  Wherefore  the  Company  desired 
that  in  English  might  be  read.  Which  being  done,  the  Company 
conceiving  and  acknowledging  this  legal  manner  of  proceeding  to 
be  fair,  and  with  much  favor  from  his  Majesty,  desired  the  defend- 
ants to  take  especial  care  of  the  business,  as  being  the  Company's 
cause,  although  prosecuted  by  particular  names, ^  their  Patent  being 
called  in  cjuestion,  which  they  conceive  was  therefore  to  be  pleaded."  ^ 

The  costs  of  the  suit  they  decided  should  be  paid  by  the  Company, 
and  the  choice  of  attorneys  to  defend  it,  be  left  to  the  defendants.^ 

"At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  on  the  19th  of  November,  the 
question  of  surrendering  the  Charter  was  fully  discussed  and  re- 
jected, seven  persons  only  voting  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  Steps 
were  also  taken  to  procure  their  books  and  papers,  which  for  fourteen 
days  had  been  sequestered. 

"Mr.  Binge  hearing  this  motion  of  petitioning  the  Lords  for  the 
Company's  books  said,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  Court,  that  let 

'  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  15. 
"Life  and  Times  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  p.  no,  by  Skipton. 
^  Thomas  Coventry,  the  King's  Attorney  General. 
■*  That  is,  brought  against  certain  persons  only. 
°  Brought  forward  and  relied  on  as  the  answer  to  the  suit. 
"  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  478-479,  494. 
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them  make  as  many  petitions  as  they  will,  they  shall  as  soon  have  a 
halter  as  have  them." 

"Whereof  present  complaint  being  made  and  the  words  certified 
by  three  that  overheard  him,  namely  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Morewood,  Mr. 
Wiseman  and  Mr.  Spruson,  the  Court  were  much  troubled  thereat, 
and  held  it  fit  to  be  complained  of  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council." 

The  Attorney  General  Coventry,  in  explaining  later  why  Bing  was 


THRONE  ROOM, 
BUCKINGHAM    PALACE, 

not  placed  with  Butler,  Pory  and  Wrote  on  the  Commission  of  July 
15th,  1624,  wrote  that  he  was  "somewhat  light,"  "a  mere  good  fel- 
low, of  no  estate,  who  for  oiTensive  behavior  to  Lord  Southampton 
had  been  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,"  ^  one  of  the  prisons  in 
London. 

The  Privy  Council,  on  November  21st,  decided  to  acquiesce  in  the 
request  of  the  Company  for  the  return  of  its  records  in  order  to 
make  its  defence.^ 

Other  personal  controversies  grew  out  of  this  matter,  and  on  a 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  414-415. 

*Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  pp.  72-73. 
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petition  to  the  Privy  Council  by  one  member,  who  was  in  favor  of 
giving-  in  to  the  King,  it  decided  that  the  defence  to  the  Quo 
Warranto  could  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Company  as  a 
whole,  but  each  one  proceeded  against  in  Court  would  have  to  pay 
for  his  own  defence/ 

In  its  distress  the  Company  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  assistance.  "Whereat  there  was  at  first  some  opposition  made ; 
but  the  House  was  pleased  notwithstanding  to  entertain  it  very 
acceptably,  and  have  appointed  a  select  committee  to  hear  it.  who 
are  to  meet  in  the  Star  Chamber  upon  the  next  Wednesday  in  the 
afternoon,  where  all  of  the  Company  that  are  members  of  the 
Parliament  are  admitted  freely  to  come  and  hear,  but  not  to  have 
voice.    ^ 

"A  letter  written  a  few  days  after  by  Sir  Francis  Xethersole  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  petition. 

"On  W'ednesday  last  Air.  Ferrar,  deputy  of  the  Company,  Sir 
Edwin  Sands,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  Sir  John  Danvers  made  relation 
of  proceedings ;  they  laid  the  great  load  upon  the  Lord  Treasurer,'^ 
charged  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  to  report  upon 
the  cause,  with  extreme  partiality,  and  accused  Sir.  Nath.  Rich  of 
being  an  active  ill-instrument.  At  the  time  when  the  Commissioners 
were  to  examine  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  and  the  former  governors  as  to 
their  governments,  he  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  in 
the  King's  name,  to  go  out  of  town.  The  King  disavowed  it.  and 
gave  Sands  liberty  to  return. 

"The  business  appearing  very  foul,  many,  at  first  unwilling,  were 
now  content  to  have  it  ripped  up.  Next  day  the  King  forbade  the 
House  to  proceed  any  further,  the  matter  having  been  specially  rec- 
ommended to  his  Council.  His  Majesty  feared  that  troubles,  to 
quiet  which  much  pains  had  already  been  taken,  might  be  stirred 
again,  by  the  House  meddling  with  them. 

"This  was  assented  to  by  a  general  silence,  but  not  without  soft 
muttering,  that  any  other  business,  in  the  same  way,  might  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Parliament."  "* 

^  Same,  p.  76. 

-  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  530. 

=  Lionel  Cranfield,  now  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  a  cor- 
rupt man,  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  about  one  month  after  the  charter  of  the 
Company  was  declared  null  and  void,  the  House  appointed  Sir  Edwin  Sands  and 
Mr.  Ferrar  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  King  complaining  of  his  bribery  and  ex- 
tortion. The  result  of  the  investigation  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  office,  fined 
£50,000,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

^Neill's  \'irginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  415,  416. 
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The  petition  of  the  Virginia  Company  was  attacked  in  ParHament 
by  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  party,  and  no 
effective  aid  came  to  the  Company/  The  House,  though  sympa- 
thetic, was  silenced  by  the  action  of  the  King. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  determined 
assault  upon  the  Company,  was  the  provision  in  its  Charter,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Company  in  carrying  it  out,  that  no  Roman  Catholics 
were  to  be  allowed  in  the  Colony. 

This  of  course  arrayed  against  the  Company  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Kingdom,  and  though  they  were  not  in  control  of 
public  affairs,  still  they  were  numerous,  many  of  them  in  high  sta- 
tion and  influential,  and  altogether  they  constituted  a  formidable 
opposition. 

This  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Company,  therefore,  was  probably  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  its  undoing. 

The  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was  issued  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  on  "the  Tuesday  next  after  the  morrow  of  All  Souls".  " 

The  record  of  the  suit  is  found  in  the  Coram  Rege  roll  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Unterrified  by  the  suit  which  brought  them  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  King  of  England  the  Company  prepared  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, although  it  was  financially  embarrassed  at  the  time.^  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  resist  the  Quo  Warranto  proceedings.'* 

At  one  of  the  Courts  held  in  January  1624,  Mr.  Wrote  brought 
up  the  question  whether  their  Charters  did  not  contain  some  things 
derogating  from  the  King's  prerogative;  whether  upon  a  strict  ex- 
amination there  might  not  be  found  matter  sufficient  to  show  wherein 
they  had  made  a  forfeiture ;  and  whether,  if  they  should  stand  out  in 
suit  with  the  King,  they  were  able  without  his  favor  and  assistance 
to  uphold  and  advance  the  plantation.  But  the  Company  thought 
they  were  within  their  rights  in  the  matter,^  and  would  not  be 
intimidated. 

In  the  effort  to  obtain  evidence  against  the  Company  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council,  ordered  to  be  seized  all  letters,  public  and  private, 
on  board  a  vessel  which  had  just  come  from  Virginia.*^ 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  537-538. 

^  November  4th,  1623.    Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  478. 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  109,  479,  517. 

^  Same,  p.  494-5- 

°  Same,  p.  499. 

®  Same,  p.  500. 
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And,  in  order  to  weaken  die  defence,  they  made  the  individual 
defendants  defend  the  suit  at  their  own  costs,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
not  out  of  the  pubHc  funds  of  the  Company.^ 

Those  in  the  Company  who  wished  to  surrender  the  Charter  ob- 
tained the  above  rule  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  tried  to  have  the 
goods  brought  into  England  belonging  to  the  Company  sequestered 
by  the  King  in  order  to  enforce  the  order."  This  was  especially 
intended  as  a  blow  to  the  Ferrars  and  other  creditors  of  the 
Company.^ 

The  suit  was  opened  on  the  Friday  after  "the  quindecim  of  St. 
Martin's".^ 

It  was  then  postponed  until  the  eighth  of  Hillery  Term.-'^ 

It  was  postponed  a  second  time  to  "the  quindecim  of  Easter 
Term",^  when  it  came  up  for  trial. 

The  usual  writ  served  upon  the  Company  was  followed  by  the 
information  read  by  Edward  Offley,  the  attorney  for  the  Company, 
citing  the  Letters  Patent  of  1606,  and  especially  those  of  1609.  It 
enumerated  the  rights  granted  to  the  corporation,  and  claimed  that 
other  privileges  were  never  used. 

The  reply  of  Attorney-General  Coventry  prayed  for  the  convic- 
tion of  the  accused,  or  account  of  usurpation  of  privileges,  and  cited 
those  mentioned  in  the  information  and  claimed  that  there  had  not 
been  sufficient  answer  in  any  point. 

The  answer  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  others  stated  that  the  Com- 
pany was  ready  to  verify  its  rights  as  quoted.'^ 

The  argument  of  the  Attorney-General  on  behalf  of  the  King 
turned  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  Charter  allowed  the  Company  to 
carry  the  King's  subjects  across  the  ocean  to  Virginia,  and  if  such  a 
privilege  were  to  be  exercised  without  limitation,  it  might  end  in 
conveying  all  the  King's  subjects  to  America,  leaving  Great  Britain 
without  inhabitants. 

The  Company  had  by  this  time  spent  over  £200,000  on  the  Colony, 
transported  there  9,000  settlers  and  consisted  of  nearly  a  thousand 
persons.^ 

'  Same,  pp.  503-4- 
-  Same,  pp.  504-5- 
'  Same,  p.  505- 

*  November  28th,  1623. 

*  January  20th,  1624. 
°  April  nth,  1624. 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  p.  103. 

*  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  pp.  358»  4ii- 
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Edward  Offley  should  be  remembered  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  the  Company  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  King.  This 
was  no  ordinary  cause  he  was  pleading.  His  arguments  had  as  their 
aim  the  frustration  of  the  design  of  the  King  to  overthrow  the 
system  of  government  which  the  wise  guiding  spirits  of  this  great 
corporation  were  seeking  to  establish  upon  the  earth.  In  doing  this 
he  no  doubt  made  a  personal  enemy  of  James  I.,  and  sacrificed  any 
hopes  he  may  ever  have  had  of  preferment  by  the  party  in  power  at 
Court. 

At  this  point  the  Court  appears  to  have  adjourned,  taking  the  case 
under  advisement. 

The  last  meeting  held  by  the  Company  was  on  June  7th,  1624. 
Among  many  others  there  were  present  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord 
Cavendish,  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  "Mr.  Rawleigh'',  that  is,  Carew 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter's  son,  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  John  Ferrar. 

They  proceeded  with  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  usual  way, 
not  a  word  being  said  about  the  pending  suit  which,  in  a  few  days, 
was  to  annihilate  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ley^  was  now  ready  to  deliver  his  opinion,  the 
case  being  decided  by  the  Judge  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
and  the  decision  was  made  to  turn,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
on  a  question  of  pleading  which  was  raised,  and  the  judgment  was 
rendered  on  "the  morrow  of  Holy  Trinity"."  The  Charter  was  de- 
clared void,  and  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  the  other  defendants  were 
convicted  of  the  usurpation  of  privileges,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
the  "said  privileges  are  taken  and  seized  into  the  hand  of  the  King, 
and  the  said  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  others  shall  not  intermeddle,  but 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  usurpation  of  liberties,  privileges  and 
franchises  of  the  same  so  taken  from  the  King,  and  that  they  are  to 
satisfy  to  the  King  his  fine  for  the  usurpation  of  said  privileges". 
To  add  a  fine  for  acting  under  Charters  granted  by  the  King,  in 
addition  to  annulling  them,  appears  to  be  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Wentworth,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  so  ably  and 
so  ill  advised  Charles  I.  in  his  scheme  of  tyranny,  expressed  the  joy 
of  the  Court  party  over  this  judgment  in  a  letter  to  a  kinsman, 
Christopher  Wandesford : 

"Yesterday,  Virginia  Patent  was  overthrown  at  the  King's  Bench, 
so  an  end  of  that  plantation's  savings.  Methinks,  I  imagine  the  Ouar- 

*  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  15. 
*June  26th,  1624. 
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teniity^  before  this  have  had  a  meeting  of  comfort  and  consolation, 
stirring  up  each  other  to  bear  it  courageously,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sands, 
in  the  midst  of  them,  sadly  sighing  forth:  'Oh!  the  burden  of 
\  irgmia  ." 

That  the  Earl  of  Strafford  should  rejoice  o\er  the  downfall  of  the 
Company  is  proof  that  lovers  of  Liberty  had  cause  to  weep. 

Before  a  judge  appointed  by  the  King,  and  who  held  office  during 
good  behavior,^  of  which  the  King  himself  was  the  judge,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  King  won  the  suit. 

It  is  disappointing,  however,  to  have  a  great  case  like  this  decided 
on  a  mere  technicality  of  pleading,  instead  of  on  its  merits.  No  doubt 
the  Judge  thought  that  the  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  the  matter,  with- 
out going  into  other  deeper  and  more  intricate  questions,  and  without 
having  to  find  some  plausible  ground  to  waive  aside  the  clear  legal 
charter  rights  of  the  Company. 

If  Lord  Coke  had  been  on  the  bench  it  is  probable  that  the  case 
would  have  been  given  a  far  different  hearing. 

Although  rendered  on  June  26th,  1624,  the  judgment  was  not 
actually  entered  with  all  legal  finality,  until  about  1632,  when  it  was 
done  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Baltimore^  who  wished  to  clear  the 
way  for  his  Maryland  Patent  and  Colony,  which  was  taken  out  of 
X^irginia's  wide  domain. 

So  long  as  the  grant  to  the  Virginia  Company  stood,  no  other 
grant  of  any  part  of  the  same  territory  could  be  made  to  any  one. 
The  Company,  beaten,  disheartened  and  disbanded,  had  no  interest 
in  putting  this  final  touch  to  the  picture.  The  King  having  won  the 
case,  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  their  disbanding. 

It  was  Baltimore  who,  wishing  for  a  clear  title  from  Charles  I. 
for  his  lands,  took  the  trouble  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
last  ^•estige  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

With  the  rights  of  this  Company  annulled,  all  the  territory  not 
granted  by  it  and  all  rights  over  it  resumed  by  the  Crown,  the  King 
of  England  was  free  to  carve  out  of  it  other  Colonies,  such  as  Mary- 
land, Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  so  forth. 

But  in  1640,  the  A'irginia  Patent  was  taken  out  again  and  con- 
tinued and  still  continues  in  theory  as  the  basis  of  our  rights  to  our 
lands  and  to  our  laws."' 

'  These  we  suppose  were  Southampton,  Ferrar,  Sands  and  Cavendish. 

"  Neill's  Virginia  Company,  of  London,  p.  417. 

"  Brodie's  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  \'ol.  i,  p.  178. 

*  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  601-603. 

"  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  pp.  601-603. 


GEORGE  CALVERT. 

Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  September,  1611. 

In  January,  1612,  "he  was  settled  about  the  King  and  wholly  employed 
in  reading  and  writing".  A  large  stockholder  in  the  East  India  Company. 
Knighted  at  Hampton  Court,  September  29th,  1617.  In  the  proceedings 
against  Raleigh,  1618.  Interested  in  colonial  movements  in  Newfound- 
land and  New  England.  Received  grants  of  land  in  Ireland.  Served  as 
Member  of  Parliament.  On  the  Commission  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  July  15th,  1624. 

Created  Lord  Baltimore,  February  i6th,  1625. 

Spent  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  his  colony  in  Newfoundland,  spent 
£25,000  on  it,  and  then  abandoned  it. 

Came  to  Virginia  in  October,  1629,  where  he  met  with  a  cold  reception, 
and  one  person  knocked  his  hat  off,  he  being  understood  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Romanism  by  Count  Gon- 
domar  and  Count  Arundel.   The  offender  was  punished  for  his  rudeness. 

Back  in  England  in  1630,  and  came  near  obtaining  a  charter  for  land 
south  of  the  James  River,  but  finally  obtained  the  immense  grant  for  the 
lands  north  and  east  of  the  Potomac  River.  The  consideration  for  this 
grant  is  believed  to  have  been  only  the  long  service  which  he  had  accept- 
ably rendered  to  King  James  and  his  son  Charles  I. 

He  died  before  his  Charter  was  issued,  on  April  isth,  1632,  in  his  fifty- 
third  year.  But  the  rights  and  claim  of  his  son  and  heir,  Cecil,  to  the  land 
was  fully  recognized  and  the  patent  was  issued  to  him  on  June  20th, 
1632,  for  what  was  afterwards  the  State  of  Maryland.^ 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  no,  841. 
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This  is  the  way  the  destruction  of  the  Company  appears  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Privy  Council : 

"(The  former  charter  of  the  Virginia  Company  having  been  can- 
celled). His  Majesty  is  resolved  to  renew  a  Charter  with  the  former 
privileges,  and  with  amendment  of  such  imperfections  as  concern 
the  government  of  that  Plantation  and  Colony. 

"Therefore  his  Majesty  did  order  and  appoint  with  the  advice  of 
the  Board.  The  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Pagett,  the  Lord  Chi- 
chester, Mr.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Comptroler,  both  the  principal  Secre- 
taries, Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(|uer,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy,  Mr.  Attorney,  Air.  Solicitor  General,  Sir  Robert  Killegrew. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Francis  Gofton,  Sir  John  Wolstenholm,  and 
Alderman  Johnson,  or  any  six  of  them,  whereof  two  to  be  of  his 
Alajesty's  Privy  Council  (to  consult  together  concerning  the  well 
settling  of  the  said  Colony,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  his 
Alajesty,  or  to  the  Board.)" 

The  Commissions  above  appointed,  with  others,  then  ordered  Mr. 
Ferrar,  Deputy  of  the  Company,  to  bring  in  "all  the  patents,  books 
of  accounts,  together  with  the  invoices  concerning  the  late  Corpora- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  the  lists  of  the  people  there,  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  to  be  there  kept  by  the  keeper  of  the  Council  Chest  till 
further  order  should  be  given."  ^ 

The  result  of  this  suit  was  generally  and  greatly  deplored  in  Vir- 
ginia which  was  attached  to  the  management  of  the  Company. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  July  by  a  proclamation  of  King  James  that 
the  above  Commissioners  were  appointed.  In  it  he  sought  to  justify 
his  course  and  authorized  the  Commissioners  to  take  possession  of 
the  seals,  charters  and  other  writings  of  the  Company. 

The  next  day  the  Commissions  met  and  agreed  to  meet  every 
Thursday  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  for  the  transaction  of 
business.^ 

So  the  Company  ended  at  the  home  of  its  first  Treasurer,  where  so 
much  of  its  life  had  been  passed  before  the  divisions  appeared  within 
it,  and  the  political  storms  arose  which  swept  it  away. 

In  the  change  brought  about  by  this  judgment,  private  rights  of 
property  were  duly  respected.  The  title  to  the  lands  granted  by  the 
Company  were  as  secure  as  ever.   No  such  demands  as  were  made  in 

^  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  p.  78.  Lord  Baltimore,  as 
he  was  afterwards  made,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners.  Brown's  Genesis  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  2,  p.  841. 

'  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  417-419. 


NICHOLAS    LEATE 

Interested  in  many  important  public  affairs.  One  of  two 
who  were  commissioned  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  take  pirates  and 
sea  rovers.  Performed  valuable  services  in  securing  the 
release  of  English  captives  from  the  Turks,  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  etc. 

An  incorporator  in  the  Virginia  Company  under  the 
third  charter. 

Recommended  by  the  King  in  1622,  as  a  fit  person  for 
Deputy  of  the  Company  in  Virginia,  and  was  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  July  13th,  1624.  for  winding  up  its 
affairs. 
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New  York,  when  its  early  government  changed  hands,  were  made  in 
Virginia.   There  they  had  to  obtain  new  grants  for  their  lands. 

What  the  King  desired  was  the  political  control  of  the  Colony.  In 
the  new  charter  he  had  proposed  to  give  them,  he  promised  to  respect 
private  rights.^ 

In  \'irginia,  the  royal  authority  was  represented  by  Sir  h^-ancis 
Wyatt,  who  had  been  appointed  on  November  i8th,  162 1.  In  1624, 
Sir  Samuel  Argall  -  was  proposed,  but  not  selected,  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt  being  again  chosen.  He  thus  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs 
through  the  transition  period  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown. 

The  population  of  the  Colony  at  this  time  was  about  iioo.^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  Company  was  characterized  as  a  most  un- 
just act,  and  its  charter  taken  from  it  against  all  law  and  conscience. 
This  result  was  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Spanish  gold 
and  the  Spanish  faction,  and  the  Colony  was  never  looked  after, 
whether  it  would  sink  or  swim.^ 

This  decision,  disregarding  rights  clearly  given  by  the  Charter, 
had  the  effect  of  discouraging  others  who  were  interested  in  foreign 
plantations.  The  Bermuda  Company,  however,  continued  its  opera- 
tions, the  high  position  of  many  of  its  chief  members,  they  being 
"Earls,  Lords  and  others  of  cjuality",  gave  it  a  special  standing,  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  acquired  it  by  purchase  for  valuable  considera- 
tion from  the  \"irginia  Company,  with  confirmation  by  special 
charter  under  the  great  seal. 

But  the  control  soon  passed  to  less  influential  persons,  and  the 
arguments  against  the  value  of  the  Plantation  were  made,  that  the 
Islands  were  a  mere  shell  or  shoal  of  rocks  which  the  Spaniards  had 
once  occupied  and  then  abandoned ;  and  that  they  were  exposed  to 
easv  destruction  by  the  Spaniards,  they  being  so  powerful  in  the 
West  Indies.^    And  these  islands  also  finally  passed  to  the  Crown. 

^  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  2,  p.  469. 

"  "He  sailed  from  Plj^mouth  as  Admiral  of  twenty-four  English  and  four  Dutch 
ships;  and  during  the  cruise  took  seven  vessels,  valued  at  £100,000:  October  to 
December,  1625,  he  commanded  the  flag-ship  during  the  attack  on  Cadiz."  He 
probably  died  in  1633,  being  about  fifty-three  years  old,  after  a  life  spent  in  great 
enterprises,  and  crowded  with  stirring  adventures.  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,  p.  815. 

^  Brown's  First  Republic  in  America,  p.  570. 

^A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  p.  16. 

°  A  Perfect  (or  New)  Description  of  Virginia,  1649.  Force's  Historical  Tracts, 
Vol.  2,  No.  Vni,  p.  10.  The  overthrow  of  the  Company  is  well  described  in  an- 
other of  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  "Virginia  and  Maryland,"  Vol.  2,  No.  IX. 


THOMAS    COVENTRY 
FIRST   BARON   COVENTRY 

Appointed  attorney-general  January  nth,  1621. 

He  joined  the  Virginia  Company  in  1610,  but  lost 
his  membership  through  failure  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion, but  joined  again  on  July  3rd,  1622. 

He  was  constantly  consulted  both  by  the  Company 
and  the  King  during  the  factions  of  1623-24. 

He  is  said  to  have  condemned  the  Virginia  Char- 
ter as  "an  unlimited,  vast  patent,"  and  as  the  leading 
attorney  for  the  Crown  it  was  he,  more  than  any  one 
else,  who  secured  the  decision  which  revoked  the 
Charters  of  the  Company.^ 

^  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  290,  866. 
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So  came  to  an  end,  by  an  act  of  oppression  and  injustice,  the 
proprietary  rule  in  Virginia.  James  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
triumph.  In  less  than  a  year  after  this  judgment,  on  April  6th,  1625, 
this  evil  genius  of  Virginia  colonization  passed  away  at  Theobald, 
in  Hertford  County,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"His  foolish  pretensions  to  absolute  power,"  says  Guizot,  "his 
religious  tyranny,  his  bad  and  weak  policy  had  prepared  the  storm 
which  was  to  burst  over  the  head  of  his  son." 

"Never,"  says  Hume,  "had  a  sovereign  a  higher  notion  of  his 
dignity ;  never  was  any  less  qualified  to  sustain  it." 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Virginia  that  the  views  of  those 
most  interested  in  her  welfare  have  been,  time  and  again,  overridden 
by  others.  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  develop  along  our  own 
lines. 

The  high  purposes  of  those  who  controlled  this  Company,  of 
establishing  an  example  of  good  government  on  the  earth  were 
overthrown  by  James  I.  His  death  soon  after,  and  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  with  similar  or  even  worse  ideas  of  government  than  his 
father,  left  Virginia  for  a  while  without  the  care  she  should  have 
had,  and  would  have  received  had  Sands  and  Ferrar  and  their  col- 
laborators been  allowed  to  work  out  into  full  fruition  their  good 
ideas  of  government. 

Though  they  gave  liberally  of  their  time  and  resources  to  found 
the  Colony,  none  of  the  Presidents  or  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Com- 
pany ever  came  to  Virginia.  In  this  respect  they  resembled  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  who  never  saw  his  Colony  at  Roanoke  Island. 

The  explanation  is,  that  they  were  so  much  occupied  with  im- 
portant matters  in  England  that  they  could  not  spare  the  time.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  was  a  great  business  man ;  Sir  Edwin  Sands  was 
taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  Parliament ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  as  a  Peer,  also  so  occupied,  and  with  his  duties  as 
one  of  the  Privy  Council.  They  therefore  had  to  act  through  others 
as  their  agents. 


CHAPTER  LXXX 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS, 
1624 

ABETTER  understanding  exists  between  James  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  England,  instead  of  further  prosecuting  the  plan 
for  a  Spanish  matrimonial  alliance,  declared  war  against  Spain,  on 
March  loth,  1624. 

James  receives  Count  Mansfeld,  who  is  gi\-en  the  command  of  an 
English  army  destined  for  the  Palatinate ;  permission  is  given  for 
recruiting  for  the  King's  son-in-law,  the  Elector,  Frederick  V. 

The  expedition  under  Count  Mansfeld  proves  a  failure. 

Prince  Charles  is  betrothed  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Henry  IV.,  the  former  King  of  France.  She  was  then 
fifteen  years  old,  and  the  sister  of  Louis  XHL,  the  reigning  King 
of  France. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  is  born.  When  grown 
he  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  leather.  He  wandered  in  solitude,  seeking 
some  light  to  guide  him  and  studying  the  Bible  and  himself.  Crom- 
well befriended  him.  He  made  missionary  journeys  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  West  Indies,  North  America  and  Holland.  He  was 
frequently  imprisoned  for  violation  of  the  laws  against  conventicles. 
He  lived  until  1691. 

Impeachment  of  Lord  Treasurer  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex. 

Bacon,  in  his  retirement,  w^rites  his  Novum  Orgauiiiii,  and  De 
Augnientis  Scicntiarum} 

Death  of  Lord  Charles  Howard,  Admiral  of  England,  at  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age.   He  it  was  who  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada. 

In  France,  Richelieu  enters  the  ministry,  and  opposes  the  Spanish 
aggressions  in  the  Valtelline  Valley,  in  Switzerland.  In  doing  this 
he  aids  the  Protestants  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  With  this 
assistance  the  mountaineers  drive  the  Imperial  forces  from  the 
Valtelline. 

'The  New   Organon,   referring  to  Aristotle's    famous  logical  treatise,  the  Or- 
ganon.    The  other  related  to  the  increase  or  improvement  of  the  sciences. 
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THOMAS   ARUNDELL 
FIRST   BARON    ARUNDELL. 

This  nobleman,  the  Lord  of  Wardour  Castle,  described  as  a  noble  and 
magnificent  structure,  near  Salisbury,  about  eighty  miles  southwest  of 
London,  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph  IL  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  in  one 
engagement  took  the  standard  of  the  Turks  with  his  own  hand.  For  this 
heroic  achievement  the  Emperor  made  him  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  at  Prague,  on  December  14th,  1595. 

In  1605,  he  was  one  of  those  who  sent  out  the  expedition  under  Cap- 
tain George  Weymouth,  to  the  New  England  coast. 

This  same  year  he  levied  a  body  of  men  in  England  for  the  service  of 
the  Archduke  Albert,  a  younger  brother  of  Rudolph  H.  Catesby,  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  conspirator,  contrived  that  several  of  the  officers  should 
be  appointed  from  among  his  friends,  and  arranged  that  they  were  to 
come  back  to  England  whenever  the  Catholic  cause  required  their  assist- 
ance. 

On  learning  of  this  King  James  refused  to  allow  any  more  such  levies 
to  be  made. 

Lord  Arundell  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  whose  sister  Maria  he  married. 

His  daughter  Ann,  by  a  second  wife,  married  Cecil  Calvert,  second 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  Maryland. 

He  was  thus  the  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  founders 
of  Virginia,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  founder  of  Maryland. 

The  name  Arundell  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  Counties  of  Maryland, 
his  daughter's  maiden  name,  Ann  Arundell,  being  given  to  it.^ 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  30,  816. 
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France  concludes  a  treaty  with  Holland. 

Alliance  of  France  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  with  Venice.  A 
French  army  under  the  Marquis  de  Coeuvres,  takes  possession  of  the 
Valtelline  Valley. 

Richelieu  practically  ruled  France  for  the  next  eighteen  years.  He 
proved  to  be  a  powerful  and  deadly  foe  of  the  Protestants.  They 
lost  their  best  friend  when  Henry  IV.,  Henry  of  Navarre,  was 
assassinated. 

In  Germany,  where  the  events  of  the  war  so  far  had  greatly 
favored  the  Catholics,  the  Protestants  became  more  and  more 
alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

A  peace  is  concluded  between  the  Emperor  and  Bethlem  Gabor,  to 
whom  Ratibor  and  Oppeln,  cities  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia, 
are  ceded,  on  his  relinquishing  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

In  Holland,  Spinola,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces,  lays 
siege  to  Breda,  a  town  and  fortress  in  North  Brabant,  twenty-six 
miles  southeast  of  Rotterdam,  and  over  half  that  distance  from 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  This  city  occupied  an  important  strategical  posi- 
tion. It  was  the  private  property  of  William  the  Silent,  and  now 
belonged  to  his  son,  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  It  was  the  feudal 
superior  of  a  number  of  adjacent  villages,  and  of  the  cities  of  Steen- 
berg,  Osterhaut  and  Rosendaal,  situated  a  few  miles  away. 

The  Protestants  were  less  fortunate  in  this  case  than  in  the  siege 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  for  it  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  the  next  year, 
and  not  recovered  by  Henry  of  Orange  until  1637. 

Naval  successes  of  the  Dutch  against  the  coasts  of  Spanish 
America. 

The  City  of  Albany,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  in  16 14,  is  now  forti- 
fied by  them,  and  named  Fort  Orange. 

The  City  of  New  York  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  called  by  them 
New  Amsterdam,  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  it  is  situated,  two 
and  a  quarter  miles  wide,  at  its  widest  part,  and  fourteen  miles  long, 
was  purchased  from  the  Manhattan  Indians,  in  1626,  for  the  equi- 
valent of  twenty-four  dollars. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 

KING  JAMES  HATES  SIR  EDWIN  SANDS 

ARTHUR  \\OODNORTH.  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, in  the  work  pubHshed  in  1651,  after  his  death,^  tells  us 
of  the  relations  between  these  two  men  so  often  mentioned  in  this 
work. 

He  says : 

"Sir  John  Danvers  still  applying  his  greatest  care  and  interest  for 
the  advantage  of  his  friends,  finding  Mr.  Will.  Carr  in  some  degree 
of  honor  with  the  King,  after  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
was  set  aside,  and  falling  into  discourse  with  him  concerning  the 
great  worth  and  parts  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  whose  kinswoman  he 
had  married,  and  therefore  might  be  presumed  the  more  ready  to 
serve  him,  Sir  John  Danvers  put  him  in  mind  of  the  King's  great 
displeasure  against  that  noble  knight,  and  desired  him  at  some  sea- 
sonable time  to  enquire  of  the  King,  what  might  be  the  ground  of 
his  distaste  and  hatred  against  him. 

"To  whom  the  King  gave  this  answer.  That  he  knew  Sir  Edwin 
Sands  to  be  a  man  of  exorbitant  ambition,  upon  the  esteem  he  had 
of  his  own  abilities,  and  that  because  by  his  incessant  importunity 
he  could  not  prevail  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  used  his 
utmost  endeavor  to  cross  the  King's  best  intentions,  both  general  and 
particular;  and,  this  considered,'  the  King  said,  'he  could  not  think 
well  of  any  that  would  hold  friendship  with  him." 

"Mr.  Carr  communicating  this  to  Sir  John  Danvers.  he  told  him 
there  was  but  one  trial  more  to  be  made,  that  since  possibly,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  stratygems  practised  in  Court,  some  might  have 
unseasonably  importuned  the  King  in  his  behalf,  and.  under  the 
pretense  of  friendship,  done  him  some  great  prejudice  by  incensing 
the  King's  hatred  against  him.  he  would  be  pleased  to  venture  so 
far  as  to  press  the  King  to  know  who  they  were  that  solicited  his 
Majesty  for  him  without  his  concurrence,  in  a  business  that  had 
brought  so  much  of  his  displeasure  upon  him. 

*  A  Short  Collection  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Original  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company.  From  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
at  Washington,   pp.  18-20. 
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"Which  Mr.  Carr  so  nobly  undertook,  when  the  King  was  fain  to 
take  on  him  the  whole  matter  and  circumstance,  saying  Sands  was 
too  crafty  to  put  his  own  ambitious  design  into  any  other  hand,  or 
move  it  otherwise  than  by  his  own  mouth,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived such  encroaching  importunities  as  had  utterly  destroyed  any 
interest  he  might  ever  expect  in  his  good  opinion. 

"And  so  the  King  fell  off  in  a  great  fury,  and  with  such  impreca- 
tions from  Mr.  Carr,  that  he,  meeting  with  Sir  John  Danvers,  be- 
wailed the  case  with  a  very  great  doubtfulness  what  to  think,  mo\ing 
questions  about  the  integrity  of  Sir  Edwin  Sands,  which  had  been 
so  much  declared  and  believed. 

"And  so  Sir  John  Danvers  and  Mv.  Carr  parted,  much  wondering" 
at  this. 

"Not  long  after,  the  Court  being  removed  to  Greenwich,  Sir  Ed- 
win Sands,  having  some  business  with  my  Lord  Privy  Seal,^  re- 
paired thither,  and  being  espied  by  Sir  John  Danvers  near  to  the 
Privy  Chamber,  who  went  to  salute  him,  he  demanded  what  room 
that  was  so  full  of  company.  And  Sir  John  Danvers  telling  him  it 
was  the  King's  Privy  chamber,  where  many  stayed  to  see  the  King 
at  dinner,^  he  said  he  would  fain  see  the  King  too,  so  as  the  King 
might  not  see  him,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  understood  by  his 
best  friends  the  King's  impatience  would  wrong  him  should  he  come 
near  him. 

"Whereupon  Sir  John  Danvers  told  him  he  would  warrant  to 
stand  so  before  him  in  the  throng  that  he  might  have  full  view  of 
the  King  without  being  discovered  by  him;  which  was  accordingly 
performed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  so  both  retired  out 
of  that  room. 

"And,  afterwards.  Sir  Edwin  Sands  wondering  that  the  King  was 
so  much  altered  in  body  and  countenance  since  he  had  seen  him  last, 
which  was  when  he  came  first  out  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  with 
him. 

"Is  it  possible"',  said  Sir  John  Danvers,  thinking  of  the  passage 
Mr.  Carr  had  told  him,  'that  you  having  been  so  much  in  Parlia- 
ment and  about  London,  should  never  have  seen  the  King  in  so  long 
a  time?  it  seems  almost  past  belief.' 

"Sir  Edwin  assuredly  affirmed  it,  adding  that  from  some  appre- 
hension given  the  King  from  his  being  in  Scotland,  when  he  had 

*  That  office  was  then  held  by  Edward  Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester,  of  Raglan 
Castle. 

^  It  was  an  ancient  custom  of  royalty  to  dine  in  public,  waited  upon  by  attendants 
who  served  the  King  on  bended  knee. 
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discourse  with  him,  but  of  nothing  that  might  give  any  offence,  he 
had  been  warned  by  entire  friends,  and  had  observed  by  many  pas- 
sages in  his  own  particular,  that  it  would  neither  be  fit  nor  safe  for 
him  to  come  in  his  sight. 

"The  same  day,  towards  evening,  Sir  John  Danvers  meeting  with 
Mr.  Carr,  told  him  of  this  encounter  in  matter  and  circumstance, 
who,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  said:  'Now  God  bless  all  good 
men,  for  my  blaster  is  a  very .' 


WHITEHALL    TALACE.    LONDOX. 
IN  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I. 

The  palace  was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  It  became  the  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  York  in  1248, 
and  was,  for  three  centuries,  called  York  Place.  It  escheated  to  the 
Crown  under  Henry  VHI.  In  161 5  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
James  I.  undertook  to  rebuild  the  palace.  Only  the  banqueting  hall,  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones,  was  finished  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war.  On 
the  ceiling  is  a  painting  by  Rubens,  representing  the  apotheosis  of 
James  I. 

After  an  engraving  by  Silvestre._ 

From  the  King's  Favorite,  courtesy  of  the 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


"All  which  endeavor  with  Mr.  Carr's  leave  was  made  known  to 
Sir  Edwin,  who  doubtless,  made  a  right  use  of  his  discovery. 

"These  instances,  with  others  of  like  nature,  too  large  to  be  re- 
membered here,  confirm  the  observation  of  those  two  worthy  gentle- 
men. Mr.  John  and  Nicholas  Farrars.  the  one  a  merchant  of  known 
honesty,  and  the  other  eminent  in  all  kind  of  learning  and  true  piety, 
(who  with  their  most  virtuous  mother  deserve  an  honorable  memory 
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for  their  deserts,  by  laying  out  a  good  part  of  their  plentiful  fortune 
in  piously  advancing  the  undertaking  for  the  Virginia  and  Bermudas 
Plantation). 

"That  the  Earl  of  Southampton  was  a  noble  person,  of  true  honor 
and  impartial  justice. 

"Sir  Edwin  Sands  a  man  of  great  worth,  learning  and  knowledge. 

"But  Sir  John  Danvers  of  a  single  entire  heart,  and  firm  in 
friendship." 

When  we  consider  how  far  personal  likes  and  dislikes  influence 
human  action,  we  may  easily  believe  that  this  personal  animosity 
which  King  James  felt  for  Sir  Edwin  Sands  extended  just  as 
strongly  to  the  Company  itself,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits;  and,  that  he  hated  it  just  as  much  as  he  did  Sir  Edwin,  and 
probably  largely  because  he  so  hated  him;  and  the  course  of  our 
history  may  have  been  controlled  by  this  hatred  just  as  much  as  by 
the  King's  opposition  to  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Company. 

James,  no  doubt,  hated  everything  about  the  Company,  and  re- 
joiced that  he  had  killed  it.  And,  Sir  Edwin  may  have  had  good 
ground  also  to  rejoice  that  though  his  Company  was  murdered,  and 
he  had  seen  the  inside  of  the  Tower,  he  yet  escaped  with  his  life, 
which  was  more  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did,  continued  to  ser\e 
his  country  in  Parliament,  outlived  the  King,^  and  two  of  his  sons 
were  in  the  army  of  Parliament  which  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
King's  successor,  and  took  his  life. 

'  He  died  in  October,  1629. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII 

THE  DEATH  OF 

JAMES  I. 
MARCH  27th,   1625 

WE  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  James  I.  They  throw  a  suspicion  of  his  having 
been  poisoned  by  his  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  save 
himself  from  the  loss  of  place  and  power  which  he  had  so  long  en- 
joyed. And  we  notice  the  important  and  sinister  role  played  in  it  by 
Count  Gondomar,  the  same  Gondomar  who,  more  than  any  one  else, 
had  brought  about  the  death  of  Raleigh. 

Brodie  tells  us  about  it  as  follows : 

"The  Spanish  ambassador,^  who  had,  as  the  representative  of  his 
master,"  such  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  accused  Buckingham  to  the 
king,  and  even  spared  not  Charles^  himself ;  and  having  procured  a 
secret  interview,  he  put  a  paper  into  James's  hand,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that,  being  besieged  and  encompassed  by  the  duke's  servants 
and  dependents,  so  that  none  could  be  admitted  without  their  con- 
sent, nor  heard  but  in  their  hearing,  he^  was  in  reality  as  much  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  palace  as  King  John  of  France  had  been  in 
England,  or  Francis  I.  in  Madrid ;  that  he  had  been  brought  into 
contempt  with  the  people,  and  it  was  intended  by  the  prince  and 
duke,  in  conjunction  with  a  cabal  of  the  popular  nobility,  who  had 
lately  been  reconciled  to  the  favourite,"  to  deprive  him*'  of  the  regal 
power,  and  confine  him  to  one  of  his  country-houses;  and  that  his 
only  safety  lay  in  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  and 
other  vigorous  measures. 

"The  intelligence  had  the  desired  effect  upon  a  mind  naturally 
timid,  and  which  had  sunk  under  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
favourite,  whose  destruction  he  had  determined  on ;  he  became  mel- 

^  The  Count  de  Gondomar. 

"-  King  Phillip  IV. 

^  Prince  Charles,  son  of  James. 

*  King  James. 

'  Buckingham. 

°  King  James. 
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ancholy,  mused  much  in  silence,  and  'entertained  the  prince  and 
duke  with  mystical  and  broken  speeches.' 

"He  then  suddenly  resolved  to  set  off  to  Windsor,  and  found  a 
trifling  excuse  for  leaving-  Buckingham  behind,  who  had  prepared 
to  accompany  him,  and  then  with  tears  besought  him  to  reveal  the 
cause  of  his  displeasure. 

"James  refused  to  disclose  the  cause,  but  pronounced  himself  'the 
unhappiest  man  alive,  to  be  forsaken  of  them  that  were  dearest  to 
him.' 

"The  lord  keeper,  Williams,^  who  declared  himself  'panged  like  a 
woman  in  travail'  till  he  should  know  the  truth,  and  who  spared  not 
for  cost,  says  Hacket,  'to  purchase  the  most  certain  intelligence  of 
those  that  were  his  paid  pensioners,  of  every  hour's  occurrence  at 
court,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  no  man  could  be  a  statesman  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  money,  made  some  discovery,  and  immediately 
'sought  out  the  duke  at  Wallingford  House,  and  had  much  ado  to 
be  admitted  to  him  in  his  sad  retirement :  whom  he  found  laid  upon 
a  couch,  in  that  unmoveable  posture  that  he  would  neither  rise  nor 
speak,  though  he  was  invited  to  it  twice  or  thrice  by  courteous 
questions. 

"The  lord  keeper  gave  his  grace  the  faith  of  a  deep  protestation, 
that  he  came  purposely  to  prevent  more  harm,  and  to  bring  him  out 
of  that  sorrow  into  the  light  of  the  king's  favour:  that  he  verily 
believed  God's  directing  hand  was  in  it,  to  stir  up  his  grace  to 
advance  him  to  those  honours  which  he  possessed,  to  do  him  service 
at  this  pinch  of  extremity. 

"He  besought  his  grace  to  make  haste  to  Windsor,  and  to  show 
himself  to  his  majesty  before  supper  was  ended;  to  deport  himself 
with  all  amiable  addresses ;  not  to  stir  from  his  person  night  nor  day. 
For  the  danger  was,  that  some  would  thrust  themselves  in,  to  push 
on  his  majesty  to  break  utterly  with  the  Parliament;  and  the  next 
degree  of  their  hope  was,  upon  that  dissolution,  to  see  his  grace 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  then  God  knows  what  would  follow.' 

"Williams  afterwards  learned  the  whole  particulars  by  bribing, 
through  his  emissaries  (for  he  never  saw  her),  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador's mistress,  whom  the  ambassador  had  been  weak  enough  to 
entrust  with  affairs  of  state;  and,  having  communicated  the  matter 
to  the  prince  and  duke,  they  adopted  measures  for  reconciling  the 
king. 

*John  Williams,  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Later  Archbishop  of  Canterl)ury. 
He  held  the  Great  Seal  from  1621-1626. 
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"James  affected  to  be  satisfied ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  He  still 
impatiently  expected  the  arrival  of  Bristol,^  with  whose  assistance 
he  might  ruin  the  duke ;-  and  as  the  latter  dreaded  the  meeting,  he 
exerted  his  influence  to  have  Bristol  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
afterwards  restrained  ^  the  royal  presence. 

"But.  though  a  temporary  popularity,  with  other  circumstances, 
empowered  the  favourite^  to  overrule  the  king,  this  could  not  have 
continued  much  longer,  when  the  death  of  that  monarch  eased  the 
duke's  apprehensions. 

"From  the  violence  of  the  minion's^  passions,  and  profligacy  of 
his  morals,  joined  with  the  strong  interest  he  now  had  in  removing 
his  master,  who  was  surrounded  with  his  relations  and  creatures, 
and  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  assassination  in  that  age,  his 
conduct  at  the  last  illness  of  the  king,  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of 
foul  play.  James  was  afflicted  with  the  ague,  and  Buckingham,  as- 
suming the  province  of  physician,  applied  remedies,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  medical  attendants,  which  were  attended  with 
extraordinary  effects. 

"But  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  manuscript  copy  of 
Whitelocke's  Relation  of  his  Embassy  to  Sweden — a  passage  which 
the  editor  has  thought  proper  to  omit — may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  At  one  of  his  private  audiences  with  Christina  (she  had 
much  pleasure  in  conversing  confidentially  with  this  able  man  about 
affairs  in  general,  and  particularly  about  those  of  England,  which 
she  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of),  she  'fell  into  a  discourse  con- 
cerning King  James,  and  asked  what  testimony  there  was  of  his 
being  poisoned,  as  many  have  affirmed. 

"Whitelocke  told  her  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  King  Charles,  that  business  was  under  examination  in  Parlia- 
ment, whereof  Whitelocke  was  then  a  member ;  that  the  doctors  who 
attended  King  James  in  that  sickness  did  testify  that,  contrary  to 
their  order,  a  plaister  and  a  drink  with  powder  was  given  to  him  by 
the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  the  duke's  mother'  (the  Commons 
charged  the  duke  with  having  given  it  with  his  own  hand ;  but  the 
discrepancy  is  immaterial)  ;  'that  he  took  it  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
duke  and  of  his  mother;  that  the  disease  being  a  violent  fever,  the 
plaister  was  of  an  infective  quality,  and  turned  the  heat  inwardly; 
that  the  king  took  them  twice,  and  fell  into  raving  fits  after  it,  and 

^  John  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  then  lately  ambassador  to  Spain.  He  was  no  friend 
of  Buckingham. 
■  Buckingham. 
'  Prohibited  from  coming  into. 
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cried  out,  "That  which  George^  hath  given  me  hath  killed  me ;"  that 
his  body  swelled  very  much. 

"The  queen  said,  "Then  certainly  he  was  poisoned?"  Whitelocke 
said  that  many  believed  it;  but  that  there  was  any  ill  intention  in 


:\L'C"''m'^^     DC.     \l\c;\4-    lUlirWXIl    rRWCIf 

SVOii^       ti     *HUJl'«M  +  ,      I\|-  X  ANNO. M    (>    t      V     > 

JAMES   I., 

WITH  A  VIEW  OF  OLD  LONDON   IN  THE  BACKGROUND. 

The  Latin  words  mean,  James,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  1621. 

From  a  contemporary  print. 

From  the  King's  Favorite,  courtesy  of  the 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 

giving  him  the  drink  and  plaister  was  not  made  to  appear.'  ^ 

This  same  year,  on  September  14th,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  former 
Treasurer  of  the  Company,  passed  away. 

*  George  Villiers,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

*  Brodie's  Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol.  i,  pp.  362  to  365. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS 
1625 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Charles  L,  on  May  ist,  married  Henrietta  Maria  of  France, 
the  sister  of  Louis  XIIL  They  were  married  by  proxy  in  Paris, 
the  Queen  arrived  at  Dover,  on  June  13th.  She  survived  her  unfor- 
tunate husband,  and  died  in  France,  on  August  loth,  1669. 

The  two  countries  now  form  an  alHance. 

War  with  Spain  being  in  progress,  an  expedition  is  sent  out 
against  Cadiz,  the  seaport  in  the  south  of  Spain,  a  httle  north  of  the 
Strait  of  GibraUar.  This  city  had  been  before  this  attacked  and  taken 
by  the  Enghsh,  in  the  time  of  Raleigh ;  but  this  time  the  expedition 
was  unsuccessful. 

Parliament  met  on  June  i8th.  The  strained  relations  between  it 
and  the  Crown,  originating  with  James,  continues  with  his  son,  and 
Charles  dissolves  the  session  on  August  12th,  as  it  refuses  to  grant 
the  supplies  he  needed.  The  sitting  had  been  adjourned  to  Oxford, 
on  August  1st,  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  had  again  broken 
out  in  London,  and  which  destroyed  the  lives  of  35,417  persons. 
It  also  appeared  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Islands  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher  became  the  first 
English  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  becomes  prime  minister. 

About  this  time  armor  ceased  to  reach  below  the  knee. 

In  France,  the  Huguenots,  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of 
events,  rise  in  revolt,  but  it  is  quickly  suppressed;  and  Richelieu 
takes  from  them  the  Isle  de  Rhe,  which  lay  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
opposite  La  Rochelle. 

This  country,  now  under  the  direction  of  Richelieu,  and  fearing 
any  increase  of  Spanish  power,  wages  war  against  Spain  in  the 
Valtelline  Valley  in  Switzerland,  where  Spain  was  harrowing  the 
Protestants. 

Despite  the  alliance  between  France  and  England,  the  English 
fleet,  under  Sir  John  Pennington,  refuses  to  act  against  the  Protes- 
tants of  La  Rochelle. 
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A  French  army  joins  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack on  Genoa,  the  leading  sea-port  of  Italy. 

In  Germany,  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  representing  in  part  the 
German  Protestant  States,  takes  up  arms  against  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.,  and  appoints  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, and  Duke  of  Holstein,  as  general  of  its  forces.  It  was  as  Duke 
of  Holstein  that  he  was  invited  thus  to  take  the  lead  in  this  rising  of 
the  Protestants  of  Northern  Germany. 

Count  Tilly,  commanding  the  Imperial,  Roman  Catholic  forces, 
opposes  him,  and  invades  lower  Saxony ;  and  the  next  year  he  de- 
feats Christian  at  Lutter-am-Barenberg,  in  Brunswick. 

Albrecht  Eusibius  von  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland/  Meck- 
lenburg^ and  Sagan,^  brought  up  as  a  Protestant  and  now  turned 
Catholic,  who  had  served  under  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  had 
been  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  League,  in  1620,  now  raises 
an  army  of  25,000  men,  at  his  own  expense,  for  Ferdinand's  service, 
and  marches  against  Magdeburg,  a  powerful  fortress,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  on  the  River  Elbe,  about  80 
miles  southwest  of  Berlin.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants, 
where  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  been  introduced  a  hun- 
dred years  before.  It  successfully  resisted  this  attack  of  Wallen- 
stein, but  suffered  an  awful  fate  under  Tilly,  six  years  later. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestants,  waging  war  on  Roman  Catholic  Poland, 
makes  his  second  campaign,  and  takes  Dorpat,  now  called  Yurief,  a 
town  in  the  Baltic  Province  of  Livonia,  in  what  is  now  Russia. 

In  Holland,  Prince  Maurice,  of  the  great  house  of  Orange-Nassau, 
dies  at  the  age  of  59,  on  April  23rd,  at  the  Hague.  His  half-brother, 
Frederick  Henry,  succeeds  to  his  titles  as  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Stadholder.^ 

In  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  made  by  Holland,  and  directed 
with  consummate  skill  by  Maurice,  the  Spaniards  were  in  full  force 
in  the  heart  of  his  country  at  the  time  of  his  death,  commanded  by 
the  equally  able  Spinola,  and  its  fate  still  hung  in  the  balance. 

Frederick  Henry  caused  the  intolerant  laws  against  the  Remon- 
strants to  be  repealed. 

The  important  town  and  fortress  of  Breda  taken  by  the  Spanish. 

*A  town  in  Bohemia,  where  his  castle  was  situated.  He  was  made  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  in  1623. 

*A  land  in  northern  Germany,  lying  along  the  Baltic  Sea,  divided  into  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

'A  town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  owned  by  Wallenstein. 

*The  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 


JOHN   DIGBY. 

Sent  to  the  king  to  reveal  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Knighted  at  Whitehall,  May  14th,  1606. 

Member  of  Parliament  for  Heydon,  1610-11. 

Incorporator  under  the  second  Virginia  Charter. 

Ambassador  to  Spain  from  April  161 1  to  January 
1616,  where  he  guarded  the  interests  of  the  Virginia 
Colony. 

Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  xA.pril  3rd,  1616. 

Sherborne,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  old  home,  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  about  October,  16 16,  and  he  was 
later  made  Baron  of  Sherborne. 

Commissioned  to  treat  of  the  marriage  desired  by 
James  for  his  son  Prince  Charles  with  the  Infanta 
Maria  of  Spain. 

Ambassador  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  Governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

Created  Earl  of  Bristol,  September  15th,  1622. 

Member  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

Sided  with  the  King  in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  it 
was  lost,  retired  to  France,  and  died  in  Paris,  Janu- 
ary 1 6th,  1654. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time. 
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Grotius,  now  a  refugee  in  Sweden,  writes  his  celebrated  work  on 
international  law,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads. 


THE   CASTLE  OF   FRIEDLAND 

The  property  and  home  of 
Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland. 

This  is  a  town  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Wittich,  sixty-four  miles  north- 
east of  Prague. 

In  Hungary,  Ferdinand  III.,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.,  is  crowned  king. 

In  Spain  the  Duke  of  Lerma  dies.  He  had  long  ruled  the  country 
for  Philip  III. 


THE  HAGUE.     THE  BIXXEXHOF  OX  THE  VIJVER  OR  POXD. 

The  Hague  means  the  Count's  Hedge.  It  arose  as  a  hunting-seat 
of  the  Counts  of  Holland,  in  1250,  and  became  the  political  capital 
of  the  States  in  the  i6th  centur\-.  It  is  near  the  shore  of  the  Xorth 
Sea.  in  the  State  of  South  Holland. 

The  Hague  is  practically,  though  not  formally,  the  capital  of 
HoUand. 

It  is  the  residence  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  the  seat  of  the  States-general. 

The  Binnenhof  is  a  large  irregular  building,  founded  in  1249, 
containing  the  hall  of  assembly  of  the  States-general,  and  other 
public  offices. 

Here  are  also  the  royal  palace  and  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  City  is  distinguished  for  the  width  and  straightness  of  the 
streets,  and  general  elegance  of  its  public  buildings. 

Binnenhof  means  the  inner  or  enclosed  palace,  or  enclosed  court. 
It  was  originally  the  palace  of  Count  \\'illiam  of  Holland,  partly 
of  medieyal  construction,  and  enclosed  a  court  in  which  stands  the 
HaU  of  the  Knights,  now  used  as  a  depositor}^  of  archiyes. 

For  generations  this  was  the  yery  Citadel  of  Protestantism. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

CONCLUSION 

SO  the  Virginia  Compaii}^  was  overthrown,  and  tlie  proprietary 
rule,  if  we  can  call  it  such  when  shared  by  so  many,  came  to  an 
end.  But  the  Company  had  accomplished  the  main  object  of  its 
existence — Virginia  was  founded,  a  Protestant  Colony  on  the  shores 
of  the  New  World  was  planted,  and  we  are  here  to-day  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Third  Attempt.  But  the  Company  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  putting  into  full  operation  all  its  good  ideas  of  govern- 
ment.  The  State  thus  established,  however,  bids  fair  to  last  forever. 

Before  we  close,  we  cannot  but  take  one  more  look  at  the  leading 
characters  of  those  early  days,  some  of  whom  survived  the  Company, 
and  say  a  word  about  what  afterwards  became  of  them,  even  at  the 
risk  of  some  repetition. 

Captain  Christopher  Newport,  after  making  five  voyages  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  last  in  i6i  i,  was  appointed  in  1612,  one  of  the  six  masters 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  was  employed  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  carry  Sir  Robert  Sherley  to  Persia.  In  this  service  he  won  fresh 
laurels,  for  so  well  was  the  Company  pleased  with  him  that  it  took 
him  into  its  regular  service. 

In  161 5,  he  was  engaged  in  a  second  voyage  to  Persia  accompany- 
ing Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  went  as  Ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul 
of  India,  Shar  Jehan. 

In  161 7,  on  this  third  voyage  to  India  he  died  a  few  days  after  ar- 
riving at  Bantam,  on  the  Isle  of  Java. 

Captain  John  Martin  continued  to  live  on  his  plantation  of  Bran- 
don. 

Captain  George  Percy's  subsequent  career  has  been  mentioned. 

Ensign  Thomas  Savage  lived  on  his  large  estate  over  on  the  East- 
ern Shore. 

Captain  John  Smith  never  came  back  to  Virginia  after  being  ar- 
rested and  sent  over  to  England  to  be  tried  for  various  misdemeanors 
charged  against  him.  He  was  in  England  from  December,  1609,  to 
March,  1614,  when  he  went  on  a  voyage  with  Captain  Hunt  to  the 
New  England  coast,  which  he  visited  again  from  June  to  November, 
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in  1615,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  sea  by  a  French  vessel,  though 
his  own  vessel  and  crew  escaped.  He  was  never  sent  from  England 
again  on  any  of  the  voyages  over  seas. 

He  published  his  "Description  of  New  England,"  in  16 16,  and 
"New  England  Trials,"  in  1620,  and  again  in  1622. 

He  petitioned  the  Virginia  Company  in  1621,  for  some  reward  for 
the  services  he  considered  he  had  rendered  the  Colony,  but  the 
Company,  generous  enough  to  those  who  had  really  served  it  well, 
gave  him  nothing. 

He  then  published  in  1624,  "The  History  of  Virginia,  the  Sum- 
mer Islands  and  New  England,"  and,  later,  one  or  two  other  works. 

Due  to  these  publications,  the  overthrow  of  the  Company  and  the 
suppression  of  its  records.  Smith,  by  self-laudation,  has  acquired  the 
reputation  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  Virginia,  to  which  he 
is  in  no  way  entitled,  and  which  it  has  been  a  monumental  historical 
blunder  to  have  accorded  him.^  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  in  reviewing  The 
Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  Second  Attempt,  said  that  it  was  there 
shown  "what  a  mistake  we  had  made  in  making  a  hero  out  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith." 

He  died  on  June  21st,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Sepulcher's 
Church,  London. 

Captain  George  Yeardley  continued  to  live  in  Virginia,  at  James- 
town, or  on  his  plantation  of  Flowerdew  Hundred.  He  served  on 
the  Council,  and  was  again  Governor  under  appointment  from 
Charles  I.,  until  his  death,  in  1627. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  as  we  have  seen,  left  Virginia  in  June,  16 16. 
This  same  year  he  was  put  in  command  of  an  English  fleet  of  six 
vessels  equipped  for  service  in  the  East  Indies.  On  December  23rd, 
1618,  they  attacked  the  Dutch  near  the  Island  of  Java,  and  a  bloody 
engagement  followed. 

Here  in  the  East,  while  employed  by  his  country  about  opening 
channels  of  trade  with  China  and  other  countries,  he  died  on  August 
9th,  1619. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  left  Virginia  in  1614,  to  return  to  the  war  in 
Holland  against  Spain.  In  16 19,  he  was  serving  on  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  was  active  in  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Delaware  as  Governor.  He  was  appointed  by 
James  I.  one  of  the  Council  for  New  England.    In  1621,  he  is  be- 

*  The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  691-698.  Brown's  Genesis 
of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  1006-1010;  Brown's  English  Politics  in  Early 
Virginia  History,  pp.  251-255,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York,  1901. 
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lieved  to  have  been  again  in  Holland,  and  died  before  April  12th, 
162 1,  for  the  Virginia  Company  speaks  of  him  as  then  dead. 

Captain  Samuel  Argall  left  Virginia  in  1619,  to  answer  charges 
against  him  in  relation  to  his  administration  when  he  was  Governor 
here.  His  answers  were  regarded  by  some  as  satisfactory,  and  by 
others  not  so. 

Among  his  varied  activities  should  be  mentioned  his  leaving  Eng- 
land in  1620,  in  command  of  one  of  the  vessels  fitted  out  to  fight 
the  pirates  of  Algiers,  as  we  have  before  stated.  The  next  year  he 
was  interested  in  the  settlement  called  the  New  Netherlands,  the 
early  name  of  the  Colony  which  later  became  the  State  of  New  York. 

He  also  became  the  owner  of  Cape  Cod,  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  knighted  at  Rochester  on  June  26th,  1622  ;  was  nominated 
in  the  Virginia  Company  for  Governor,  in  1624,  but  was  defeated 
by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 

On  September  6th,  1625,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  as  Admiral 
of  a  large  fleet,  and  took  seven  vessels  as  prizes  valued  at  £100,000. 
In  the  new  attack  on  Cadiz,  in  1625,  he  commanded  the  flagship  of 
the  fleet. 

His  adventurous  and  warlike  career  came  to  an  end  in  1641,  with- 
out his  ever  having  been  punished  for  any  of  his  misdeeds  in  Vir- 
ginia.  He  was  evidently  too  difficult  a  man  to  handle. 

William  Strachey  left  Virginia  in  161 1,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  England.  His  son,  or  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  is 
believed  to  have  settled  in  Virginia. 

Ralph  Hamor  left  Virginia  on  June  18th,  1614,  but  returned  in 
May  1 61 7.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  here  from  1621  to 
1628,  and  we  suppose  that  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Virginia.^ 

John  Pory,  writer  and  traveller,  who  arrived  in  Virginia  in  April, 
1 619,  left  in  1622.  He  had  various  experiences  on  the  high  seas. 
Unjustly  charged  with  being  a  pirate,  he  was  arraigned  at  the 
Azores,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged. 

He  was  sent  over  on  the  Commission  in  1623,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  and  was  here  in  1624.  He  lived  in  Lon- 
don as  a  news  letter-writer,  or  reporter,  and  died  unmarried  at  his 
home  at  Sutton,  St.  Edmonds,  in  1636. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Buck  married  in  Virginia,  and  continued  to  live 
here  until  his  death,  about  1624, 

Captain  Francis  West  continued  to  live  in  Virginia  at  West  and 

*  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  4. 
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Cherley  Hundred  Island,  Westover.  He  was  elected  Governor  about 
November  14th,  1627,  and  served  until  March  5th,  1629.^  He  went 
to  England  and  resisted  the  granting  of  a  part  of  Virginia  to  Lord 
Baltimore.  He  returned  to  Virginia  and  was  here  in  1632  and  1633. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  drowned,  a  fate  which  befell  so  many 
of  these  pioneers. 

His  brothers,  John  and  Nathaniel,  also  had  plantations,  parts  of 
the  original  Westover  estate.   John  West  became  Governor  in  1635. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt  continued  as  Governor  until  1626,  when  he  re- 
tired, and  returned  to  England.  But  he  came  back  again  as  Governor 
in  1639,  and  served  until  February,  1641. 

Nicholas  Ferrar,  turning  his  back  on  worldly  preferment  and  ad- 
vancement which  promised  him  a  most  brilliant  career,  and  which 
was  almost  thrust  upon  him,  renounced  it  all,  became  a  Deacon,  and 
led  the  life  of  an  ascetic  recluse  at  Little  Gidding,  religion  being 
the  dominating  note,  morning,  noon  and  night,  of  his  remarkably 
conducted  household.  Here  he  died  on  Advent  Sunday,  December 
1st,  1637.2 

The  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company  had  far  reaching  effects. 
We  know  what  did  happen,  but  who  can  tell  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  the  Company  had  been  allowed  to  develop  its  plans  in  its 
own  way  ?  Stricken  down  by  a  Court  decision  before  they  had  well 
begun,  and  two  years  only  after  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Massacre, 
the  Company  was  destroyed  in  a  time  of  weakness.  But  it  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  King  for  asserting,  and  beginning  to  put  into  opera- 
tion, the  very  same  principles  which  were  asserted  by  the  Colonies 
in  1776. 

Had  the  Company  been  allowed  to  live  and  to  expand  and  deepen, 
there  might  have  been  no  need  for  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the 
causes  of  irritation  which  brought  on  the  Civil  War  might  never 
have  developed,  and  this  country  might  have  become  a  strong,  homo- 
geneous Power  assuming  its  place  among  the  other  Sovereign  States 
of  the  world,  and  known  only  by  its  original  name  Virginia. 

But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  proprietary  form  of  government 
would  have  lasted  indefinitely,  or  been  able  to  establish  a  large  and 
powerful  government.  It  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  political  ideas 
of  the  world,  if  not  then,  certainly  at  a  little  later  period. 

All  the  other  proprietary  governments  passed  away.  The  Lords 
Proprietors  of  Carolina  did  not  make  much  of  a  success  of  theirs, 

*  Same,  p.  4. 

^Skipton's  Life  and  Times  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  pp.  148-150. 
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and  in  1729,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  purchased  seven-eighths 
of  the  whole  Carolina  grant.  One-eighth  that  belonging  to  Sir 
George  Carteret,  who  would  not  sell,  was  laid  off  to  him  separately, 
and  had  to  be  acquired  later.   For  the  seven-eighths  the  Crown  paid 

£17,500-^ 

Maryland,  the  property  of  Cecilius  Calvert,  was  established  as  a 
Colony  of  Roman  Catholic  gentry  at  St.  Mary's,  in  1634.  It  had  a 
stormy  history  during  its  ownership  by  the  Calvert  family,  but 
whose  rights  were  practically  superseded  only  by  a  Convention  of 
the  people  in  December,  1774.  Another  Convention,  in  August, 
1776,  adopted  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  Constitution,  and  that  proprie- 
tary government  passed  away. 

Pennsylvania,  a  name  given  to  the  tract  by  King  Charles  II.,  in 
honor  of  Admiral  Penn,  the  property  of  William  Penn,  his  son,  and 
held  by  him  on  the  fealty  of  the  annual  payment  of  two  l^eaxer  skins, 
continued  under  the  government  as  framed  by  him,  aided  by  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Henry  Sidney,  the  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
from  1682,  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  Convention  of  1776. 

In  1 71 2,  Penn  was  ready  to  sell  his  rights  as  proprietor  to  the 
Crown  for  £12,000,  but  the  transaction  did  not  take  place,  and  the 
Colony  M^as  ruled  by  the  proprietary  governorship  of  the  Penn  fam- 
ily until  the  Revolution. 

Georgia,  held  under  a  grant  from  George  II..  dated  June  9th, 
1732,  to  the  "Trustees  for  settling  the  Colony  of  Georgia,"  a  name 
given  in  honor  of  the  King,  was  planted  on  a  large  tract  of  land 
purchased  by  General  James  Oglethorpe  from  the  Creek  Indians, 
Savannah  being  the  first  town.  Here  feudal  tenures  prevailed,  the 
lands  being  granted  on  condition  of  military  duty,  w^hich  proved  so 
burdensome  that  many  returned  to  Carolina,  where  they  held  their 
lands  in  fee  simple. 

In  1752,  the  Trustees  surrendered  their  Charter  to  the  Crown, 
and  Georgia  became  a  royal  government,  with  privileges  and  regu- 
lations similar  to  those  of  the  other  Colonies. 

Of  these  proprietary  governments,  therefore,  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia voluntarily  surrendered  them  and  became  royal  pro^•inces;  while 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  the  proprietary  governments  lasted 
until  the  Revolution.  None  was  treated  as  Virginia  was.  Their 
rights  were  respected  by  the  power  which  had  granted  them. 

Virginia's  greatness  lay  in  the  future.  Founded  for  certain  defi- 
nite and  worthy  objects,  the  Colony  survived  the  shock  of  the  dis- 

*  North  Carolina,  a  Study  in  English  Colonial  Government,  pp.  102,  109-110,  iii. 
By  Charles  Lee  Raper,  New  York.   The  Macmillan  Company,  1904. 
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solution  of  the  Company,  and  proceeded  in  time,  and  by  the  expen- 
diture of  great  labor,  a  part  of  its  scant}-  treasure,  and  much  human 
life,  to  reduce  into  actual  possession,  and  establish  government  over, 
large  areas  of  the  coimtry.  reaching  from  the  ocean  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  all  the  way  up  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  Some  of  this  was  acquired  by  conquest,  and  some  of  it  by 
purchase,  the  purchases  taking  the  form  of  solemn  treaties  made 
with  various  nations  of  Indians. 

Her  sons  distinguished  tliemselves  in  the  forest,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  in  the  council-chamber.  For  several  generations  the  most 
populous,  and  the  leading  Colony  on  the  western  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic, was  \'irginia.  Supponed  and  led  in  the  matter  of  course  by 
England,  and  only  acting  in  this  respect  as  a  Colony  could,  she  op- 
posed with  success  the  hostile  policy  of  Spain :  and  was  successful 
in  actual  conflicts  in  the  field  with  the  Indians :  and.  in  cooperation 
with  England,  against  the  French,  whose  claims  to  a  large  part  of 
the  continent  however  had  to  be  finally  brought  out:  and.  at  last, 
she  successfully  opposed  the  British. 

It  is  only  due  to  the  defeat  of  these  four  rival  claimants  that  we 
are  today  in  quiet  possession  of  the  countrw 

Her  g^eat  services,  in  connection  with  the  other  Colonies,  in  se- 
curing the  independence  of  the  coimtr)%  and  the  influential  part 
played  by  her  in  framing  the  Constitution  under  which  we  still  live. 
may  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  features  of  our 
government,  and  a  large  part  of  the  soil  over  which  it  rules,  were 
gifts  from  the  liberal  hand  of  \'irginia. 

The  conquest  of  Virginia  was  not  achieved  by  the  destruction  of 

the  towns  of  the  Ke-cough-tans.  the  Pas-pa-heghs,  the  Nansemonds. 
the  Kis-ki-acks  and  other  tribes  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  nor 
would  it  have  been  achieved  by  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Pow- 
hatan Confederacy  put  together,  which  was  now  far  from  being  tlie 
case,  the  Colony  being  still  surroimded  by  tliem  on  all  sides  except 
the  East. 

This  volimie  leaves  the  movement  having  established  itself  at 
Jamestown,  Charles  City  and  various  Hundreds  and  Particular 
Plantations  dotted  up  and  down  the  James  River.  The  Colony  had 
planted  itself  in  this  part  of  tlie  world,  it  had  gained  a  foothold  here, 
but  that  was  all  that  had  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  Indian  power  was  yet  unbroken,  ^^'est  of  these  earliest  set- 
tlements were  the  nations  of  the  Man-a-kins.  the  Man-na-ho-acks. 
the  Shaw-a-nese.  the  Cher-o-kees.  the  Tus-ca-ro-ras.  and  so  on.   Vir- 
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ginia  was  on  her  way  establishing  her  government  and  forming  her 
counties  all  the  way  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  further  west  the 
Colony  expanded,  the  greater  and  more  formidable  became  the  na- 
tions of  Indians  with  which  it  came  in  contact  and  collision.  The 
more  the  Indians  saw  the  English  Colonies  grow,  the  more  serious 
did  the  problem  become  to  them,  and  they  resented  it. 

Wars  were  waged  by  the  Indians  not  only  on  Virginia,  but  also 
on  other  Colonies,  in  which  Virginia  took  part,  to  protect  the  white 
settlements,  sometimes  threatened  with  destruction,  and  often  other- 
wise cooperated  with  them  in  these  vital  matters. 

The  area  covered  by  Virginia  was  frequently  invaded  by  Indians 
who  lived  far  from  here,  such  as  the  Delawares  from  the  North,  and 
the  Ca-taw-bas,  from  the  South.  The  valley  of  Virginia  was  the 
scene  of  many  bloody  encounters,  and  was  annually  visited  by  the 
roving  bands  of  warriors  of  powerful  tribes  from  the  South.  Bat- 
tles between  these  Indians  sometimes  took  place,  as  there  was  deadly 
hatred  often  between  the  various  tribes  and  nations. 

Add  to  all  this  the  portentous  rivalry  of  France,  actively  seeking 
to  annex  this  country  to  the  French  Crown  and  skilful  in  ingratiating 
itself  with  the  Indians  and  forming  alliances  with  them,  and  the  an- 
cient and  persistent  hostility  of  Spain,  and  we  may  well  say,  that  the 
conquest  of  Virginia  had  only  well  begun. 

Photostat  copy  of  The  Ferrar  Map,  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
made  by  Virginia  Ferrar,  a  niece  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  younger, 
the  Deputy  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  date  of  the  map, 
1651. 

'Tn  July,  185 1,  there  was  published  by  one  Edward  Husband,  A 
Map  of  Virginia,  discovered  to  the  Falls,  endorsed  at  the  bottom 
'John  Ferrar,  Esq.  collegit.'  This  map  was  very  shortly  afterwards, 
to  all  appearance,  reissued  with  the  word  Falls  altered  to  Hills,  and 
Dominia  Virginia  Ferrar,  substituted  for  'John  Ferrar,  Esq.'  evi- 
dently a  tribute  upon  John  Ferrar's  part  to  the  share  of  his  daughter 
in  its  compilation. 

"Possibly  it  was  drawn  to  illustrate  her  books  on  Health  and 
Wealth,  to  which  reference  is  made  below."  ^ 

This  map  shows  how  little  the  people  of  that  age  realized  the  enor- 
mous width  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  They  put  the  Pacific 
Ocean  just  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

'Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  by  H.P.K.  Skipton,  published  by  A.R.   Mowbray  & 
Co.,  Limited,  34  Great  Castle  St.,  Oxford  Circus,  London,  1907,  p.  185. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THOSE  IN  AUTHORITY  DURING 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  COMPANY 

James  I.,  King  of  England. 

The  Treasurers  of  the  A'irginia  Company  in  England. 

Sir  Thomas   Smith.  President  of  the  Council  and  Company,   1606- 

April  28th,  1619; 
Sir  Edwin  Sands,  April  28th,  1619-June  28th,  1620; 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  June  28tii,  1620-June  26th, 

1624. 

The  Governors  in  Virginia  : 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Governor,  May  21st,  1610-June  6th,  1610;  then 

Lieutenant  General. 
Thomas  West,  Lord  De  la  Warr,  Governor  and  Captain-General  for 

life,  1610-June  7th,  1618;  During  his  absence,  from  ]\Iarch  28th, 

1611,  until  his  death,  his  place  was  filled  by  a  deputy-governor  ; 
Captain  George  Percy,  Deputy  Governor,  March  28th,  1611-May  19th, 

1611; 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  High  Marshal  and  Deputy  Governor,  May  i6ii- 

August  1611; 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Deputy  Governor,  August  1611-March  1614; 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Deputy  Governor,  March  1614-April  1616; 
Sir  George  Yeardley,  Deputy  Governor,  April  1616-May  15th,  1617  ; 
Captain  Samuel  Argall,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Admiral  of  Virginia. 

May  ISth,  1617-April  10th,  1619.    During  this  period  Lord  De  la 

Warr,  the  Governor  and  Captain  General,  died. 
Captain  Nathaniel  Powell,  Deputy  Governor,  April  10th,  1619- April 

19th,  1619; 
Sir   George   Yeardley,   Governor  and   Captain   General  of   Virginia, 

April  19th,  1619-November  18th,  1621; 
Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  Governor,  November  18th,  1621,  to  March  14th. 

1626,  a  date  beyond  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  which  took 

place  on  June  26th,  1624,  and  Virginia  passed  under  the  control  of 

the  Crown. 
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The  Council  of  State  of  Virginia. 

Probably  a  partial  list  only,  and  not  all  of  these  in  office  together  at  any 

one  time : 


Captain  Samuel  Argall. 

John  Berkley. 

Christopher  Davidson,  Secretary. 

William  Ferrar. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates. 

Ralph  Hamor. 

Thomas  Harwood. 

Michael  Lapworth. 

Mr.  Leech. 

Rev.  Samuel  Macocke. 

Captain  John  Martin,  removed, 
however,  by  Lord  Delaware. 

Captain  Thomas  Neuce,  Deputy 
for  the  Company. 

Sir  William  Neuce,  Knight,  Mar- 
shall of  Virginia. 

Captain  Christopher  Newport. 

Rev.  Robert  Paulett. 

Captain  George  Percy. 


Dr.   John    Pott.    Physician   to   the 

Company. 
John  Pountis,  Vice  Admiral. 
Captain  Nathaniel  Powell. 
John  Rolfe. 

Sir  George  Sands,  Treasurer. 
Roger  Smith. 
Sir  George  Somers. 
Captain  George  Thorpe,  Deputy  of 

the  College. 
Captain  Francis  West. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Weinman. 
Rev.  William  Wickham. 
Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  Governor. 
Sir  George  Yeardley. 

Master    Brown,    Clerk    of    the 
Council. 

William  Strachey,  Secretary  and 
Recorder.^ 


Members  of  the  Council  for  Virginia  Resident  in  England. 

These  might  be  called  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company.    We 
present  them  in  the  order  their  names  appear  in  the  Charters  of  1609 

and  1612. 


Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton, 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter, 
Robert,  Lord  Viscount  Lisle, 
Lord  Theophilus  Howard, 
James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells, 
Edward,  Lord  Zouche, 
Thomas,  Lord  La  Warr, 
William,  Lord  Monteagle, 
Edmund,  Lord  Sheffield, 
Grey,  Lord  Chandois, 
John,  Lord  Stanhope, 
George,  Lord  Carew, 
Sir  Humphrey  Weld,  Lord  Mayor 

*Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p. 


of  London, 
Sir  Edward  Cecil, 
Sir  WilHam  Wade, 
Sir  Humphrey  Nevil. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
Sir  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Sir  Peter  Manwood, 
Sir  Thomas  Challoner, 
Sir  Henry  Hobart, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Sir  George  Coppin, 
Sir  John  Scott, 
Sir  Henry  Carey, 
Sir  Robert  Drury, 
Sir  Horatio  Vere, 
Sir  Edward  Conway, 

III,  and  other  authorities. 
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r  Maurice  Berkley, 

r  Thomas  Gates, 

r  Michael  Sands, 

r  Robert  Mansel, 

r  John  Trevor, 

r  Amias  Preston, 

r  William  Godolphin, 

r  Walter  Cope, 

r  Robert  Killigrew, 

r  Henry  Fanshaw, 

r  Edwin  Sands, 

r  John  Watts, 

r  Henry  Montague, 

r  William  Romney, 

r  Thomas  Roe, 

r  Baptist  Hicks. 

r  Richard  Williamson, 

r  Stephen  Poole, 

r  Dudley  Digges, 


Christopher  Brooke,  Esq., 
John  Eldred, 
John  Wolstenholme,^ 
PhiHp    (Herbert)    Earl  of   Mont- 
gomery, 
William,  Lord  Paget, 
Sir  John  Harrington,  Knight, 
Sir  William  Cavendish,  Knight, 
Sir  John  Sammes,  Knight, 
Sir  Samuel  Sands,  Knight, 
Sir  Thomas  Ffreke,  Knight, 
Sir  William  St.  John,  Knight, 
Sir  Richard  Grobham,  Knight, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Knight. 
Sir  Cavalliero  Maycott,  Knight, 
Richard  Martin,  Esquire, 
John  Gingley.  Esquire, 
Thomas  Watson,  Esquire, 
Arthur  Ingram.  Esquire.- 


'Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  p.  go.  Charter  of  1609. 

'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  548-549.  Charter  of  1612. 


THE  CHARTER  OF  MAY  23rd,  1609 

"I.  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  greeting. 

Whereas,  at  the  humble  suit  and  request  of  sundry  our  loving  and 
well  disposed  subjects,  intending  to  deduce  a  colony,  and  to  make  habita- 
tion and  plantation  of  sundry  of  our  people,  in  that  part  of  America, 
commonly  called  Virginia,  and  other  parts  and  territories  in  America, 
either  appertaining  unto  us,  or  which  are  not  actually  possessed  of  any 
christian  prince  or  people,  within  certain  bounds  and  regions. 

We  have  formerly  by  our  letters-patents,  bearing  date  the  tenth  day 
of  April,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  Erance,  and  Ire- 
land, and  of  Scotland  the  nine  and  thirtieth,  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  George  Somers,  and  others,  for  the  more  speedy  accomplishment  of 
the  said  plantation  and  habitation,  that  they  should  divide  themselves  into 
two  Colonies,  the  one  consisting  of  divers  knights,  gentlemen,  merchants, 
and  others,  of  our  city  of  London,  called  the  first  colony;  and  the  other 
consisting  of  divers  knights,  gentlemen,  and  others,  of  our  cities  of  Bris- 
tol, Exeter,  and  town  of  Plymouth,  and  other  places,  called  the  second 
colony,  and  have  yielded  and  granted  many  and  sundry  privileges  and 
liberties  to  each  colony,  for  their  quiet  settling  and  good  government 
therein,  as  by  the  said  letters-patents  more  at  large  appeareth : 

II.  Now,  forasmuch  as  divers  and  sundry  of  our  loving  subjects,  as 
well  adventurers,  as  planters,  of  the  said  first  colony,  which  have  already 
engaged  themselves  in  furthering  the  business  of  the  said  colony  and 
plantation,  and  do  further  intend,  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  to 
prosecute  the  same  to  a  happy  end,  have  of  late  been  humble  suitors  unto 
us,  that  (in  respect  of  their  great  charges  and  the  adventure  of  many  of 
their  lives,  which  they  have  hazarded  in  the  said  discovery  and  planta- 
tion of  the  said  country)  we  would  be  pleased  to  grant  them  a  further  en- 
largement and  explanation  of  the  said  grant,  privileges,  and  liberties,  and 
that  such  counsellors,  and  other  officers,  may  be  appointed  amongst  them, 
to  manage  and  direct  their  affairs,  as  are  willing  aind  ready  to  adventure 
with  them,  as  also  whose  dwellings  are  not  so  far  remote  from  the  city  of 
London,  but  that  they  may,  at  convenient  times,  be  ready  at  hand,  to  give 
their  advice  and  assistance,  upon  all  occasions  requisite. 

III.  We,  greatly  affecting  the  effectual  prosecution  and  happy  suc- 
cess of  the  said  plantation,  and  commending  their  good  desires  therein, 
for  their  further  encouragement  in  accomplishing  so  excellent  a  work, 
much  pleasing  to  God,  and  profitable  to  our  kingdom,  do,  of  our  special 
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grace  and  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  give,  grant,  and  confirm,  to  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  sub- 
jects," 

Then  comes  the  list  of  the  original  members  of  the  Company,  arranged 
by  the  College  of  Heralds  in  the  order  of  their  dignity.^ 

We  here  depart  from  the  order  of  the  names  of  those  who  composed 
this  Company,  as  given  in  the  original  document,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
designation  of  the  nobles  their  proper  family  names,  and  to  arrange  the 
whole  list  alphabetically.  The  original  account  begins  with  Robert,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  other  nobles,  then  the  knights,  then  the  Captains, 
then  the  Esquires,  Gentlemen,  Companies,  and  so  forth.  We  arrange 
them  all  alphabetically,  for  convenience  in  reference. 


Alcocke,  Thomas ; 

Allen,  Edward ; 

Allen,  John,  Eishmonger; 

Allen,  Thomas,  Grocer ; 

Andrews,  John,  the  Elder,  Doctor 

of  Cambridge ; 
Andrews,  John,  the  Younger,  of 

Cambridge ; 
Andrews,  Nicholas ; 
Anthony,  Charles,  Goldsmith; 
Anthony,  Crew ; 
Archer,  Gabriel ; 
Armorers,  The  Company  of  ; 
Ashley,  Captain  John ; 
Ashly,  Sir  Anthony,  Knight ; 
Ashton,  Sir  Roger,  Knight; 
Askew,  James ; 
Atkinson.  William ; 
Aucher,  Sir  Anthony,  Knight ; 
Aucher,  Anthony,  Esquire ; 

Bache,  George ; 

Bacon,  Sir  Erancis,  Knight ; 

Badger,  John ; 

Baker,  John ; 

Banister,  Richard,  Merchant ; 

Banks,  John ; 

Banks,  Miles,  Cutler; 

Barber,  Chirurgeons,  the  Company 

of; 
Barber,  Robert,  Shoemaker; 
Barber,  Thomas,  Merchant; 


Bardwell,  William ; 

Barnars,  Anthony,  Esq., 

Barnes,  Edward,  Mercer ; 

Barnes,  William ; 

Baron,  Christopher ; 

Basket-makers,  The  Company  of 

Bateman,  Robert ; 

Bathurst,  Thomas ; 

Bathurst.  Timothy,  Grocer ; 

Bayley,  Thomas,  Vitner ; 

Beale,  Edward,  Grocer ; 

Beedel,  Gabriel ; 

Beedel,  John ; 

Bennet,  George ; 

Bennet,  William,  Fishmonger ; 

Benson,  Nicholas ; 

Benson,  Peter ; 

Bents,  Alexander ; 

Berkeley,  Edward,  Gentleman ; 

Berkeley,  George ; 

Berkeley,  Sir  Maurice,  Knight ; 

Berkeley,  William ; 

Berkeley,  William ; 

Berrisf ord.  Robert,  Grocer ; 

Bingham,  Captain  John ; 

Bingley,  John,  Esq., 

Bishop ; 

Bishop,  Edward ; 
Blacksmiths,  The  Company  of  ; 
Bludder,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 
Blundell,  Captain  John ; 
Blunt,  John,  Grocer; 


'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  309. 
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Bolls,    George,    Esq.,    Sheriff   of 

London ; 
Bond,  Martin,  Haberdasher; 
Bonham,  William; 
Bourne,  David ; 
Bowyer,  Robert,  Esq., 
Bowyers,  The  Company  of  ; 
Brearley,  James ; 
Bree,  John,  Gentleman ; 
Brewers,  The  Company  of ; 
Brewster,  William,  Esq ; 
Brewster,  Edward,  son  of  William 

Brewster ; 
Brinsly,  Captain; 
Britain,  Thomas ; 
Brocket,  Thomas,  Gentleman; 
Brooke,  Sir  Calisthenes,  Knight; 
Brooke,  Christopher,  Esq; 
Brooke,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 
Brooke,  Richard ; 
Brooker,  Hugh,  Esq; 
Brown,  bakers.  The  Company  of ; 
Brown,  Matthew; 
Brown,  Sir  WilHam,  Knight; 
Brown,  William,  Shoemaker; 
Brudenell,  Edmond ; 
Bullock,  John,  Esq; 
Burgoyne,  Peter; 
Burgoyne,  Robert; 
Burgoyne,  Thomas ; 
Burlacie,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 
Burley,  Francis,  Minister; 
Burnham,  Samuel; 
Burray,  Captain; 
Burton,  George; 
Burwell,  Edward; 
Busbridge,  John; 
Busby,  Ralph,  Grocer ; 
Butchers,  The  Company  of; 
Butler,  George,  Gentleman; 
Button,  Captain  Thomas; 

Cage,  Edward,  Grocer ; 
Calvert,  George,  Esq ; 
Campe,  Lawrence,  Draper ; 
Campbell,  James,  Ironmonger ; 


Canning,  Paul ; 
Canning,  William ; 
Cannon,  Thomas,  Gentleman; 
Cantrel,  William,  Gentleman; 
Careles,  Thomas ; 
Carew,  Edward; 
Carew,  Lord  George ; 
Carey,  Sir  Henry,  Knight ; 
Carey,  Sir  Robert,  Knight ; 
Carpenter,  Thomas; 
Carpenter,  William ; 
Carpenters,  The  Company  of  ; 
Carril,  John; 
Carter,  Randal ; 
Cartwright,  Abraham; 
Cason,  John ; 
Cassen,  Allen ; 
Caswell,  Richard ; 
Cater,  William ; 
Cavady,  John,  Grocer ; 
Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  Knight ; 
Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury ; 
Cecil,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter ; 
Challoner,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 
Chamberlayne,  Abraham ; 
Chamberlayne,  Richard,  Merchant ; 
Champion,  Richard ; 
Chandler,  George; 
Chatfield,  James ; 
Cheeke,  Sir  Hatton,  Knight; 
Chening,  Robert,  Yeoman; 
Chicheley,  Clement ; 
Chiles,  Alexander; 
Church,  Thomas,  Draper; 
Clapham,  John,  Gentleman ; 
Clarke,  Captain ; 
Clauday,  William ; 
Cleave,  Sir  Christopher,  Knight ; 
Cline,  Richard.  Goldsmith; 
Clinton,  Henry,  Earl  of  Lincoln ; 
Clitheroe,    Christopher,    Ironmon- 
ger; 
Clothworkers,  The  Company  of ; 
Cock,  Robert,  Grocer ; 
Coke,  Captain  John, 
Coke,  Sir  William,  Knight ; 
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Coitmore,  Rowland ; 

Collins,  Henry; 

Colthurst,  Henry,  Grocer ; 

Compton,  Lord  William ; 

Comock,  Captain ; 

Conway,  Sir  Edward,  Knight ; 

Conway,  Captain  Thomas ; 

Cooks,  The  Company  of  ; 

Cooper,  John ; 

Cooper,  Matthew ; 

Cooper,  Richard ; 

Cooper,  Robert ; 

Coopers,  The  Company  of ; 

Cope,  Sir  Anthony,  Knight ; 

Cope,  Sir  Walter,  Knight  ; 

Coppin,  Sir  George,  Knight ; 

Coppin,  Robert ; 

Cordwayners,  The  Company  of  ;^ 

Cornelius,  John ; 

Cotton,  Sir  Rowland,  Knight ; 

Courtney,  Captain  William ; 

Covel,  Francis ; 

Cox,  Richard ; 

Coyse,  William ; 

Crashaw,  Raleigh ; 

Crashaw,  William,  Clerk ;  Batche- 

lor  of  Divinity; 
Croft,  Sir  Herbert,  Knight; 
Cromwell,  Henry ; 
Cromwell,  Sir  Oliver,  Knight  -^ 
Crosby,  William; 
Culpepper,  John,  Gentleman ; 
Culpepper,    Thomas,    of    Wigsel, 

Esq; 
Curriers,  The  Company  of  ; 
Cutler,  Thomas,  Grocer ; 
Cutlers,  The  Company  of  ; 


Dear,  Richard ; 
Dequester,  Matthew ; 
Dennis,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 
Dewhurst,  Captain ; 
Dexter,  Captain ; 
Digby,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 
Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  Knight; 
Dike,  John,  Fishmonger ; 
Dingley,  John ; 
Ditchfield,  Fdward ; 
Dobson,  William,  Esq; 
Draper,  Thomas ; 
Drapers,  The  Company  of  ; 
Drausfield,  Averie,  Grocer; 
Druerdent,  Philip ; 
Drury,  Sir  Drue,  Knight ; 
Drury,  Sir  Robert,  Knight; 
Duppa,  James,  Brewer ; 
Duppa,  Jeffry ; 
Dun,  Sir  Daniel,  Knight; 
Dun,  William ; 
Dunn,  William ; 
Durette,  Philip ; 
Dyers,  The  Company  of  ; 

Etheridge,  George,  Gentleman ; 
Eldred,  John.  Merchant; 
Elkin,  John,  Merchant; 
Ellis,  John,  Grocer ; 
Evelyn,  Robert,  Esq ; 
Evans,  Hugh; 
Evans,  Richard ; 
Evans,  Williams ; 
Everard,  Captain  Michael ; 
Eure,  Ralph,  Lord  Eure  or  Ewre 
Ewens,  Ralph,  Esq ; 
Exton,  Nicholas,  Draper; 


Danby,  Henry,  Esq; 
Davis,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 
Davis,  John ; 

Davis,  Lancelot,  Gentleman ; 
Dawes,  xA.braham,  Gentleman ; 
Dawkes,  Henry; 


Facet,  Edward ; 

Farmer,  George,  Gentleman; 

Farmer,  John ; 

Farrington,  Richard ; 

Faushawe,  Sir  Henry,  Knight; 

Felgate,  William; 


'  Workers  in  leather  of  any  kind. 
^  The  Uncle  of  the  Protector. 
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Ferrar,  Nicholas ; 

Field,  William ; 

Fishmongers,  The  Company  of  ; 

Fleetwood,  Edward,  Gentleman ; 

Fletcher,  John,  Merchant ; 

Fletchers,  The  Company  of  ;^ 

Founders,  The  Company  of 

Forest,  Sir  Anthony,  Knight ; 

Forest,  Thomas ; 

Fox,  Thomas ; 

Francis,  Giles,  Gentleman ; 

Franklyn,  John,  Haberdasher ; 

Freake,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 

Freeman,  Martin ; 

Freeman,  Ralph; 

Frith,  Richard,  Gentleman ; 

Fruiterers,  The  Company  of  ; 

Fryer,  Captain ; 

Gall,  Edward ; 

Gardiner,  John ; 

Gardiners,  The  Company  of; 

Gate,  Peter,  Grocer ; 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 

Gearing,  John ; 

Gerrard,  Thomas ; 

Gibbs,  William,  Merchant ; 

Gilbert,  John ; 

Girdlers,  The  Company  of  ;^ 

Glanvil,  Richard ; 

Glaziers,  The  Company  of ; 

Goddart,  Richard ; 

Godwin,  Thomas ; 

Godolphin,  Sir  William,  Knight ; 

Goldsmiths,  The  Company  of  ; 

Googe,  John ; 

Gosnold,  Anthony,  the  Younger  f 

Grave,  Thomas ; 

Green,  Laurence,  Grocer ; 

Grey,  Brydges,  Lord  Chandois ; 

Grey,  John ; 

Grocers,  The  Company  of  ; 

Gryce,  Nicholas ; 


Gypes,  Thomas,  Clothworkers ; 

Haberdashers,  The  Company  of ; 

Hackluit,  Richard,  Minister ; 

Hamer,  Ralph ; 

Hamer,  Captain  Ralph,  the 
Younger ; 

Hamersley,  Hugh; 

Hampson,  William ; 

Hamond,  Thomas ; 

Hancock,  William ; 

Hankinson,  George ; 

Hansford,  John ; 

Harloe,  Peter ; 

Harper,  John; 

Harris,  Thomas,  Gentleman  ; 

Harrison,  Edward  ; 

Harrison,  Harman ; 

Harrison,  Ralph ; 

Harwell,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 

Harwood,  Captain  Edward ; 

Harwood.  Leonard,  Mercer ; 

Haselrig,  Francis,  Gentleman ; 

Hawkins,  Charles ; 

Hawkins,  John ; 

Hawley,  Captain ; 

Hayden,  Jeremy,  Ironmonger ; 

Hayward,  Sir  George,  Knight : 

Haywood,  James,  Merchant ; 

Heele,  Sir  Warwick,  Knight ; 

Herbert,  Captain ; 

Herbert,  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgom- 
ery; 

Herbert,  William,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ; 

Hicks,  Sir  Baptist,  Knight ; 

Hide,  John,  Grocer ; 

Hill,  Fristian ; 

Hill,  Robert ; 

Hinshaw,  Thomas ; 

Hinson,  Tobias,  Grocer ; 

Hinton,  Griffith ; 

Hobart,  Sir  Henry,  Knight ; 


*  The  makers  of  arrows  and  bows. 

^The  makers  of  girdles  or  small  articles  of  metal-work  to  be  attached  to  girdles. 

^  The  son  of  Captain  Gosnold  who  died  at  Jamestown. 
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Hodges,  Edward,  Grocer ; 

Hodgson,  John ; 

Holcroft,  Captain  Thomas ; 

Holcroft,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 

Holcrofte,  Captain  Jeffrey, 

Holies,  Captain ; 

Holies,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 

Holman,  George ; 

Hooker,  George,  Gentleman ; 

Hooker,  Richard,  Grocer ; 

Hopkins.  John,  Alderman  of  Bris- 
tol; 

Holt,  Christopher ; 

Holt,  John  ; 

Hore,  Christopher ; 

Howard,  John,  Clerk ; 

Howard,  Theophihis.  Lord  How- 
ard of  Walden ; 

Howard.  Thomas.  Earl  of  Suffolk  ; 

Howie,  Richard ; 

Humble.  Richard ; 

Hunt,  Thomas ; 

Huntley,  John  ; 

Imbroiderers,  The  Company  of ; 
Innholders.  The  Company  of ; 
Ironmongers.  The  Company  of; 
Ironsides,  Richard ; 
Isaac,  Nicholas,  Merchant ; 

Jackson,  Henry ; 
Jacobson,  Peter,  of  Antwerp ; 
Jacobson,  Philip ; 
James,  Humphrey,  Cooper; 
Jennings,  Thomas,  Grocer; 
Johan,   George,   Ironmonger ; 
John,  Henry,  Gentleman ; 
Johnson,  John ; 
Johnson,  Richard,  Grocer ; 
Johnson.  Sir  Robert,  Knight; 
Johnson,  Robert ; 
Johnson,  Thomas ; 
Johnson,  Thomas ; 
Johnson,  William,  Vintner; 
Joiners,  The  Company  of ; 
Jones,  John,  Merchant ; 


Jones,  Zachery,  Esq ; 
Joshua,  John,  Gentleman ; 
Juxon,  Thomas,  Merchant-taylor ; 

Kelke,  Sir  Charles,  Knight ; 
Keneridgburg,     Richard,     Gentle- 
man ; 
Kerril,  Richard ; 
Ketley,  Thomas ; 
Kettleby,  John,  Gentleman ; 
Killigrew,  Sir  Robert,  Knight ; 
King,  Ralph ; 
King,  Captain  William ; 
Kirton,  Josias,  Gentleman ; 
Knowles,  Thomas : 

Langton,  Thomas ; 

Latham,  Peter,  Gentleman ; 

Lawson,  Thomas,  Gentleman ; 

Lawson,  William,  Mercer; 

Leathersellers,  The  Company  of ; 

Lee,  Henry ; 

Let,  Richard ; 

Lever,  Thomas ; 

Levet,  John,  Merchant ; 

Lewellin,  Maurice ; 

Lewis,  Edward,  Grocer ; 

Lindesey,  Captain  Richard; 

Littlefield,  Edward ; 

Lodge,  Luke ; 

Lovelace,  Captain  William ; 

Low,  Vincent ; 

Lukin,  Edwin,  Gentleman; 

Lulls,  Arnold ; 

Mallory,  Sir  John.  Knight ; 
Mand,  Joseph ; 
Mansel,  Sir  Robert,  Knight ; 
Manwood,  Sir  Peter,  Knight; 
Mapes,  Francis ; 
Maplesden,  Richard ; 
March,  John ; 
Martin,  Captain  John; 
Martin,  John,  Gentleman ; 
Martin,  Richard; 
Mason,  Captain; 
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Masons,  The  Company  of  ; 

Mawbet,  Otho ; 

Mayle,  Thomas,  Gentleman ; 

Meadows,  Dr.  James ; 

Mercers,  The  Company  of ; 

Merchant-tavlors,    The    Company 

of; 
Merrick,  John,  Merchant ; 
Mewtis,  Captain  Thomas ; 
Meycot,  Sir  Cavallero,  Knight; 
Michelborn,  Sir  Edward,  Knight ; 
Middleton,  Robert; 
Middleton,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 
Mildmay,  Robert,  Grocer ; 
Mills,  Captain ; 
Mitchel,  Bernard ; 
Mitchel,  Isaac; 
Monger,  James ; 
Monson.  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 
Montague,  Sir  Henry,  Knight ; 
Montague,  James,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Bath  and  Wales ; 
Montford,  Thomas,  Gentleman ; 
Moor,  Sir  George,  Knight ; 
Moore,  Andrew ; 
Moore,  John,  Esq; 
Moore,  John,  Esq ; 
More,  William ; 
Moreton,  Ralph ; 
Morgan,  Sir  Charles,  Knight ; 
Morris,  Thomas ; 
Moulsoe,  John ; 
]\Iounsel,  Peter; 
Mountaine,  James ; 
Mowse,  Arthur ; 
Munks,  Lawrence,  Grocer ; 
Musicians,  The  Company  of  ; 

Nevil.  Sir  Henry,  Knight ; 
Newbridge,  Joseph,  Smith ; 
Newce,  George ; 
Newce,  Henry ; 
Newhouse,  John ; 
Newport.  Captain  Christopher; 
Nicholls,  Christopher ; 
Nicholls.  Thomas,  Merchant; 


Nornicot,  Thomas,  Cloth  worker  ; 

Offley,  Robert; 
Ogle,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 
Orwell,  Captain  Lewis ; 
Oxenbridge,  WilHam,  Esq; 

Pagnam,  Captain ; 
Paintstainers,  The  Company  of  ; 
Palmer,  Miles ; 

Palmer,  William,  Haberdasher ; 
Panton,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 
Parker,    William,    Lord    Mount- 
eagle  ; 
Parkhurst,  Robert ; 
Parslow,  Giles,  Grocer; 
Partridge.  Richard ; 
Pashall,  Edmond,  Grocer ; 
Payne,  Sir  Robert,  Knight ; 
Payne,  William ; 
Pears,  Edmund,  Haberdasher ; 
Pearse,  Captain ; 
Pearsye,  Jeremy ; 
Peate,  Peter ; 
Pennington,  Robert ; 
Percival,  Richard,  Esq ; 
Percy,  George,  Esq ; 
Perkin.  Edward ; 
Perkin,  Thomas,  Cooper ; 
Perkins,  Aden,  Grocer ; 
Perkins,  Sir  Christopher,  Knight ; 
Pet.  Arthur ; 
Pet,  Phineas ; 
Petre,  John,  Lord  Petre ; 
Peyton,  Sir  Henry,  Knight ; 
Pewterens,  The  Company  of ; 
Phettiplace,  Michael ; 
Phettiplace,  William; 
Phips,  Robert,  Grocer ; 
Pickford,  Christopher; 
Pigot,  Captain ; 
Pit,  George ; 
Pleydall,  Thomas ; 
Plumbers,  The  Company  of ; 
Plummer.  Thomas,  Merchant ; 
Poe,  Dr.  Leonard ; 
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Pole,  Sir  Stephen,  Knight ; 
Pomet,  Richard,  Merchant ; 
Pory,  John,  Gentleman ; 
Poulterers,  The  Company  of ; 
Powel,  William,  Gentleman ; 
Prat.  John ; 

Preston,  Sir  Amias,  Knight ; 
Pretty,  George,  Gentleman ; 
Price,  Henry ; 
Proctor.  George,  Minister ; 
Proiide,  Captain  William  ; 
Prusey,  Ambrose ; 

Ouarles,  John ; 

Quick,  William,  Grocer; 

Ramsden,  Millicent,  Widow ; 

Ratcliffe.  Sir  John,  Knight ; 

Reynolds.  Brewer; 

Reynolds.  Henry,  Esq; 

Reynolds,  Richard ; 

Rich.  Robert : 

Riddlesdon.  Sir  Stephen,  Knight ; 

Ridgway,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 

Roberts,  Tedder ; 

Robins,  George,  Vintner; 

Robinson,  Arthur; 

Robinson,  Henry ; 

Robinson,  Jehu,  Esq ; 

Robinson,  John ; 

Robinson.  Robert; 

Roe,  Henry ; 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 

Rogers,  Richard,  Gentleman; 

Romney.  Captain ; 

Romney.  Sir  William,  Knight ; 

Rookwood,  Captain ; 

Russel.  James ; 

Russel.  John ; 

Russel,  William,  Merchant; 

Sackville,  Richard,  Earl  of  Dorset 
Sadlers,  The  Company  of  ; 
Salmon,  Christopher; 
Salter,  Nicholas ; 
Salters,  The  Company  of ; 


Sambach,  William ; 
Sands,  Sir  Edwin,  Knight ; 
Sands,  George,  Gentleman ; 
Sands,   Richard,  Esq ;  son  of  Sir 

Edwin  Sands ; 
Sands,  Sir  Samuel,  Knight ; 
Sands,  Thomas,  Esq ; 
Scarpe,  John,  Gentleman ; 
Scot,  George ; 
Scot,  Thomas,  Gentleman ; 
Scott,  Sir  John,  Knight : 
Scrivener,  Matthew,  Gentleman ; 
Scriveners.  The  Company  of ; 
Seabright.  William.  Esq ; 
Seckford.  Sir  Henry,  Knight; 
Seyer,  Thomas,  Gentleman ; 
Shacley,  William,  Haberdasher; 
Sharpe,  William ; 
Sheffield.  Edmond.  Lord  Sheffield ; 
Shelley.  Henry; 
Shelton.  Captain ; 
Shepherd.  IMatthew.  Grocer ; 
Shepherd.  Richard,  Preacher ; 
Shipley,  Hugh,  Gentleman ; 
Shipton,  Thomas ; 
Shipton,  Thomas ; 
Sicklemore,    Captain    John ;    alias 

Ratcliffe : 
Singleton,  Robert; 
Skelton,  James ; 
Skinners.  The  Company  of  ; 
Slingesby,  Captain; 
Smith,  Cleophas; 
Smith,  Edmond ; 
Smith,  Edward,  Haberdasher ; 
Smith.  Ezebiel ; 
Smith,  Sir  John,  Knight; 
Smith.  Captain  John; 
Smith,  Othowell ; 
Smith,  Richard ; 

Smith,  Robert,  Merchant-taylor ; 
Smith,  Samuel ; 
Smith,  Thomas,  Knight; 
Snead,  Thomas ; 
Soame.  Joseph ; 
Soame,  Sir  Stephen,  Knight; 
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Somers,  Sir  George,  Knight ; 
Sondes,  Sir  Michael,  Knight ; 
Southerne,  William ; 
Southwick,  John ; 
Sparks,  Captain ; 
Sparrow,  Stephen ; 
Spencer,  Urian ; 
Spranger,  Henry ; 
Springham,  Matthew ; 
Sprinson,  Hildebrand ; 
Spry,  Captain  Henry ; 
St.  John,  John ; 
Stafford,  Richard ; 
Stallenge,  William ; 
Stanhope,  John,  Lord  Stanhope ; 
Stannard,  William,  Innholder ; 
Staper,  William,  Merchant ; 
Stationers,  The  Company  of  ; 
Stile,  Humphrey,  Grocer ; 
Strachey,  William,  Gentleman ; 
Streate,  John ; 

Strongarm,  Richard,  Ironmonger ; 
Stocken,  John ; 
Stoke,  John,  Merchant ; 
Stokeley,  John,  Merchant -taylor ; 
Sutcliffe.  Dr.  Matthew ; 
Sutton,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 
Swift,  James ; 
Swinhow,  John,  Stationer ; 
Sydney,    Robert,    Lord    Viscount 
Lisle. 

Tallow-chandlers,     the     Company 

of; 
Tanner,  John,  Grocer ; 
Tate,  Lewis ; 
Taverner,  John  ; 
Taylor,  William,  Haberdasher ; 
Thomas ; 

Thorne,  Octavian ; 
Thornton,  Robert ; 
Towler,  Charles ; 
Townsend,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 
Trevor,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 
Truston,  Thomas ; 
Tucker,  Daniel ; 


Turner,  Dr.  Peter ; 
Turner,  Richard ; 
Turners,  the  Company  of ; 
Tylers  and  Bricklayers,  the  Com- 
pany of  ; 
Tyrrel,  Francis ; 

Upholsterers,  the  Company  of  ; 

Vassal,  John,  Gentleman ; 

Vaughan,  Edward ; 

Venn,  Arthur ; 

Venn,  Richard,  Haberdasher ; 

Vere,  Sir  Horatio,  Knight ; 

Vertue,  Christopher,  Vintner ; 

Vincent,  Henry ; 

Vintners,  The  Company  of  ; 

Wade,  Nathaniel ; 

Wade,  Sir  William,  Knight ; 

Waldoe,  Captain  Richard ; 

Walker,  George,  Sadler; 

Walker,  Thomas,  Esq; 

Waller,  John,  Esq ; 

Waterhouse,  Sir  Edward,  Knight ; 

Watson,  Thomas,  Esq ; 

Wattey,  William ; 

Watts,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 

Wax-chandlers,  The  Company  of  ; 

Waynam,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight ; 

Weavers,  The  Company  of  ; 

Web,  Thomas ; 

Webb,  Edward; 

Webb,  George,  Gentleman ; 

Webb,  Richard ; 

Webb,  Thomas,  Esq ; 

Webbe,  Sandys ; 

Webster,  William ; 

Welby,  William,  Stationer; 

Welch,  Edward ; 

Weld,  Sir  Humphrey,  Lord  Mayor 

of  London ; 
Wells,  Thomas,  Grocer ; 
West,  Francis,  Esq; 
West.  Katharine ; 
West,  John ; 
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West,  Thomas,  Lord  Delaware; 
VVestraw,  John ; 
Westwood,  Humfrey; 
Wetwood,  Randal ; 
Waysman,  Sir  Ferdinando, 

Knight ; 
Wharton,  Sir  George,  Knight ; 
Wheeler,  Thomas,  Draper; 
Whistler,  Francis,  Gentleman ; 
Whitebakers,  The  Company  of  ; 
White,  James ; 

White,  Leonard,  Gentleman ; 
White,  Thomas ; 
Whitley,  Thomas ; 
Whitmore,  George,  Haberdasher ; 
Whittingham,  John,  Grocer ; 
Whittingham,  Thomas ; 
Widdowes,  Richard,  Goldsmith; 
Wiffin,  Richard,  Gentleman  ; 
Wigmore,  Sir  Richard,  Knight ; 
Wilkes,  Edward ; 
Willeston,  Hugh ; 
Williamson,  Sir  John,  Knight ; 
\A''illiamson,  Sir  Richard,  Knight: 
Wilmer,  Andrew ; 
Wilmer,  Clement,  Gentleman ; 
Wilmer,  George ; 
Wilmot,  Sir  Charles,  Knight; 
Wilson,  Felix; 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Esq ; 


Wilson,  Thomas,  Esq; 
Winch,  Daniel,  Grocer; 
Wingfield,  Captain  Edward  Maria ; 
Winter,  Captain  William ; 
Wirral,  Sir  Hugh,  Knight ; 
VVolley,  Sir  Francis,  Knight ; 
Wolstenholme,  John ; 
Wood,  Captain  Thomas ; 
Wood,  Thomas ; 
Woodal,  John; 
Woodhouse,  Captain; 
Woodhouse,  David,  Esq; 
Woodhouse,  Captain  Henry; 
Woodliffe,  John,  Gentleman; 
Woodmongers,  The  Company  of ; 
Wooller,  Edward; 
Woolmen,  The  Company  of ; 
Wright,  John ; 
Wriothesley,      Henry,      Earl      of 

Southampton ; 
Wroth,  Sir  Robert,  Knight ; 
Wyat,  Captain  Thomas ; 
Wynne,  Edmond; 
Wynne,  Captain  Peter ; 
Wynne,  Captain  Thomas ; 

Yeardley,  George,  Gentleman ; 
Yeomans,  Simon,  Fishmonger ; 
Young,  William ; 

Zouche,  Edward,  Lord  Zouche ; 


and  to  such  and  so  many,  as  they  do,  or  shall  hereafter  admit  to  be  joined 
with  them,  in  form  hereafter  in  these  presents  expressed,  whether  they 
go  in  their  persons,  to  be  planters  there  in  the  said  plantation,  or  whether 
they  go  not,  but  adventure  their  moneys,  goods,  or  chattels ;  That  they 
shall  be  one  body  or  commonalty  perpetual,  and  shall  have  perpetual 
succession,  and  one  common  seal,  to  serve  for  the  said  body  or  common- 
alty ;  and  that  they,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  known,  called,  and  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of.  The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
and  Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  first  Colony  in  Virginia. 

IV.  And  that  they  and  their  successors,  shall  be,  from  henceforth, 
forever  enabled  to  take,  acquire  and  purchase,  by  the  name  aforesaid 
nicense  for  the  same,  from  us.  our  heirs  or  successors,  first  had  and  ob- 
tained) any  manner  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  goods  and 
chattels,  within  our  realm  of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales : 

V.  And  that  thev  and  their  successors,  shall  likewise  be  enabled,  by 
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the  name  aforesaid,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  before  any  of  our  judges 
or  justices,  in  any  of  our  courts,  and  in  any  actions  or  suits  whatsoever. 

VI.  And  we  do  also  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge  and 
mere  motion,  give,  grant  and  confirm,  unto  the  said  treasurer  and  com- 
pany, and  their  successors,  under  the  reservations,  limitations,  and  decla- 
rations, hereafter  expressed,  all  those  lands,  countries,  and  territories, 
situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  that  part  of  America  called  Virginia,  from 
the  point  of  land,  called  Cape  or  Point  Comfort,  all  along  the  seacoast  to 
the  northward  two  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  said  point  of  Cape  Com- 
fort, all  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  southward  two  hundred  miles,  and  all 
that  space  and  circuit  of  land,  lying  from  the  sea  coast  of  the  precinct 
aforesaid,  up  into  the  land,  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  north- 
west ;  and  also  all  the  islands  lying  within  one  hundred  miles,  along  the 
coast  of  both  seas  of  the  precinct  aforesaid ;  together  with  all  the  soils, 
grounds,  havens,  and  ports,  mines,  as  well  royal  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  other  minerals,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  quarries,  woods,  rivers, 
waters,  fishings,  commodities,  jurisdictions,  royalties,  privileges,  fran- 
chises and  preheminences,  within  the  said  territories,  and  the  precincts 
thereof,  whatsoever,  and  thereto  and  thereabouts,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
being  or  in  any  sort  belonging  or  appertaining,  and  which  we  by  our  let- 
ters-patents, may  or  can  grant,  in  as  ample  manner  and  sort,  as  we  or 
any  of  our  noble  progenitors,  have  heretofore  granted  to  any  company, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  to  any  adventurer  or  adventurers,  under- 
taker or  undertakers,  of  any  discoveries,  plantations,  or  traffic,  of,  in  or 
into  any  foreign  parts  whatsoever,  and  in  as  large  and  ample  manner,  as 
if  the  same  were  herein  particularly  mentioned  and  expressed;  to  have 
and  to  hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  all  and  singular  the  said  lands,  countries 
and  territories,  with  all  and  singular  other  the  premises,  heretofore  by 
these  presents  granted,  or  mentioned  to  be  granted,  to  them,  the  said 
treasurer  and  company,  their  successors  and  assigns  forever ;  to  the  sole 
and  proper  use  of  them,  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  their  successors 
and  assigns  for  ever ;  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  as  of 
our  manour  of  East  Greenwich,  in  free  and  common  soccage  and  not  in 
capite;  yielding  and  paying,  therefore,  to  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors, 
the  fifth  part  only  of  all  ore  of  gold  and  silver,  that  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times  hereafter,  shall  be  there  gotten,  had,  or  obtained  for  all 
manner  of  services. 

VII.  And  nevertheless,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do,  by  these 
presents,  charge,  command,  warrant,  and  authorize,  that  the  said  treas- 
urer and  company,  or  their  successors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  which 
shall  be  present  and  assembled  for  that  purpose,  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
under  their  common  seal,  distribute,  convey,  assign,  and  set  over,  such 
particular  portions  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  by  these  pres- 
ents formerly  granted,  unto  such  our  loving  subjects,  naturally  born,  or 
denizens,  or  others,  as  well  adventurers  as  planters,  as  by  the  said  com- 
pany (upon  a  commission  of  survey  and  distribution,  executed  and  re- 
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turned  for  that  purpose,)  shall  be  nominated,  appointed,  and  allowed; 
wherein  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  respect  be  had,  as  well  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  adventurer,  as  to  the  special  service,  hazard,  exploit,  or 
merit  of  any  person  so  to  be  recompensed,  advanced,  or  rewarded. 

VIII.  And  forasmuch,  as  the  good  and  properous  success  of  the  said 
plantation  cannot  but  chiefly  depend,  next  under  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
the  support  of  our  royal  authority,  upon  the  provident  and  good  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  enterprise,  by  a  careful  and  understanding  council,  and 
that  it  is  not  convenient,  that  all  the  adventurers  shall  be  so  often  drawn 
to  meet  and  assemble,  as  shall  be  requisite  for  them  to  have  meetings  and 
conference  about  the  afifairs  thereof ;  therefore  we  do  ordain,  establish 
and  confirm,  that  there  shall  be  perpetually  one  council  here  resident,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  our  former  letters  patents ;  which  council  shall 
have  a  seal,  for  the  better  government  and  administration  of  the  said 
plantation,  besides  the  legal  seal  of  the  company  or  corporation,  as  in  our 
former  letters  patents  is  also  expressed. 

IX.  And  further,  we  establish  and  ordain,  that  Henry,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Henry,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Exeter,  Robert,  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  Lord  Theophilus  Howard, 
James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Edward  Lord  Zouche,  Thomas, 
Lord  La  W^arr,  William,  Lord  Monteagle,  Edmond,  Lord  Sheffield, 
Grey,  Lord  Chandois,  John,  Lord  Stanhope,  George,  Lord  Carew,  Sir 
Humfrey  Weld,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Sir  William 
Wade,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir 
Peter  Manwood,  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Sir  George  Coppin,  Sir  John  Scot,  Sir  Henry  Carey,  Sir  Robert 
Drury,  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  Sir  Edward  Conway,  Sir  Maurice  Berkley. 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Michael  Sands, ^  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  Sir  John 
Trevor,  Sir  Amias  Preston,  Sir  W  illiam  Godolphin,  Sir  Walter  Cope,  Sir 
Robert  Killigrew%  Sir  Henry  Fanshaw,  Sir  Edwin  Sands, ^  Sir  John 
W^atts,  Sir  Henry  ^lontague.  Sir  William  Romney,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Sir 
Baptist  Hicks,  Sir  Richard  Williamson,  Sir  Stephen  Poole,  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  Christopher  Brooke,  Esq.,  John  Eldred,  and  John  Wolstenholme, 
shall  be  our  Council  for  the  said  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters 
in  \^irginia. 

X.  And  the  said  Thomas  Smith  we  do  ordain  to  be  treasurer  of  the 
said  company ;  which  treasurer  shall  have  authority  to  give  order,  for 
the  warning  of  the  council,  and  summoning  the  company,  to  their  courts 
and  meetings. 

XL  And  the  said  council  and  treasurer,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be 
from  henceforth,  nominated,  chosen,  continued,  displaced,  changed,  al- 
tered, and  supplied,  as  death,  or  other  several  occasions,  shall  require, 
out  of  the  company  of  the  said  adventurers,  by  the  voice  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  said  company  and  adventurers,  in  their  assembly  for  that  pur- 
pose :  Provided  always,  that  every  counsellor,  so  newly  elected,  shall  be 

'  Spelt  Sandys  in  the  text. 
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presented  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  or  to  the  lord  high  treasurer 
of  England,  or  to  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  of  us,  our  heirs, 
and  successors,  for  the  time  being,  to  take  his  oath  of  a  counsellor  to  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  said  company  of  adventurers  and  col- 
ony in  Virginia. 

XII.  And  we  do  by  these  presents,  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant  unto 
the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors,  that  if  it  happen, 
at  any  time  or  times,  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  to  be  sick,  or  to 
have  any  such  cause  of  absence  from  the  city  of  London,  as  shall  be  al- 
lowed by  the  said  council,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  assembled,  so  as  he 
cannot  attend  the  affairs  of  that  company,  in  every  such  case,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  such  treasurer  for  the  time  being,  to  assign,  con- 
stitute and  appoint,  one  of  the  council  or  company,  to  be  likewise  allowed 
by  the  council,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  assembled,  to  be  the  deputy 
treasurer  of  the  said  company ;  which  deputy  shall  have  power  to  do  and 
execute  all  things,  which  belong  to  the  said  treasurer,  during  such  time, 
as  such  treasurer  shall  be  either  sick,  or  otherwise  absent  upon  cause  al- 
lowed of  by  the  said  council,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  as  aforesaid,  so 
fully  and  wholly,  and  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  and  form,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  the  said  treasurer,  if  he  were  present,  himself 
might  or  could  do  and  execute  the  same. 

XIII.  And  further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere 
motion,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  give 
and  grant  full  power  and  authority  to  our  said  council,  here  resident,  as 
well  at  this  present  time,  as  hereafter  from  time  to  time,  to  nominate, 
make,  constitute,  ordain,  and  confirm,  by  such  name  or  names,  style  or 
styles,  as  to  them  shall  seem  good,  and  likewise  to  revoke,  discharge, 
change,  and  alter,  as  well  all  and  singular  governors,  officers,  and  min- 
isters, which  already  have  been  made,  as  also  which  hereafter  shall  be  by 
them  thought  fit  and  needful  to  be  made  or  used,  for  the  government  of 
the  said  colony  and  plantation  ; 

XIV^.  And  also  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all  manner  of  orders, 
laws,  directions,  instructions,  forms,  and  ceremonies  of  government  and 
magistracy,  fit  and  necessary,  for  and  concerning  the  government  of  the 
said  colony  and  plantation ;  and  the  same  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  abro- 
gate, revoke,  or  change,  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  said  colony, 
but  also  upon  the  seas  in  going  and  coming,  to  and  from  the  said  colony, 
as  they,  in  their  good  discretion,  shall  think  to  be  fittest  for  the  good  of 
the  adventurers  and  inhabitants  there. 

XV.  And  we  do  also  declare,  that,  for  divers  reasons  and  considera- 
tions us  thereunto  especially  moving,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  ordain,  that  immediately  from  and  after  such  time,  as  any  such 
governor  or  principal  officer,  so  to  be  nominated  and  appointed,  by  our 
said  council,  for  the  government  of  the  said  colony,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
arrive  in  Virginia,  and  give  notice  unto  the  colony  there  resident  of  our 
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pleasure  in  this  behalf,  the  government,  power,  and  authority  of  the  presi- 
dent and  council,  heretofore  by  our  former  letters  patents  there  estab- 
lished, and  all  laws  and  constitutions,  by  them  formerly  made,  shall  ut- 
terly cease  and  be  determined,  and  all  officers,  governors,  and  ministers, 
formerly  constituted  or  appointed,  shall  be  discharged,  any  thing,  in  our 
former  letters  patents  concerning  the  said  plantation  contained,  in  any 
wise  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  straightly  charging  and  command- 
ing the  president  and  council,  now  resident  in  the  said  colony,  upon  their 
allegiance,  after  knowledge  given  unto  them  of  our  will  and  pleasure,  by 
these  presents  signified  and  declared,  that  they  forthwith  be  obedient  to 
such  governor  or  governors,  as  by  our  said  council,  here  resident,  shall 
be  named,  and  appointed,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  all  directions,  orders  and 
commandments,  which  they  shall  receive  from  them,  as  well  in  the  pres- 
ent, resigning  and  giving  up  of  their  authority,  officers,  charges  and 
places,  as  in  all  other  attendance,  as  shall  be  by  them,  from  time  to  time, 
required. 

XVI.  And  we  do  further,  by  these  presents,  ordain  and  establish,  that 
the  said  treasurer  and  council  here  resident,  and  their  successors,  or  any 
four  of  them,  being  assembled  (the  treasurer  being  one)  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  have  full  power  and  authority,  to  admit  and  receive  any  other 
person  into  their  company,  corporation,  and  freedom ;  and  further,  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  adventurers,  with  the  consent  of  the  greater 
part,  upon  good  cause,  to  disfranchise  and  put  out  any  person  or  persons, 
out  of  the  said  freedom  and  company. 

XVII.  And  we  do  also  grant  and  confirm,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and 
their  successors,  by  direction  of  the  governors  there,  to  dig  and  to  search 
for  all  manner  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  all 
sorts  of  minerals,  as  well  within  the  precinct  aforesaid,  as  within  any 
part  of  the  main  land,  not  formerly  granted  to  any  other;  and  to  have 
and  enjoy  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  and  all  other  min- 
erals, to  be  gotten  thereby,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  company  of 
planters  and  adventurers ;  yielding  thereof,  and  paying  yearly,  unto  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  as  aforesaid. 

XVIII.  And  we  do  further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  grant,  by  these  pres- 
ents, to  and  with  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  free  for  them,  and  their  assigns,  at  all  and 
every  time  and  times  hereafter,  out  of  our  realm  of  England,  and  out  of 
all  other  our  dominions,  to  take  and  lead  into  the  said  voyages,  and  for 
and  towards  the  said  plantation,  and  to  travel  thitherwards,  and  to  abide 
and  inhabit  there  in  the  said  colony  and  plantation,  all  such  and  so  many 
of  our  loving  subjects,  or  any  other  strangers,  that  will  become  our  lov- 
ing subjects  and  live  under  our  obedience,  as  shall  willingly  accompany 
them  in  the  said  voyage  and  plantation  ;  with  sufficient  shipping,  armour, 
weapons,  ordinance,  munition,  powder,  shot,  victuals,  and  such  merchan- 
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discs  or  wares,  as  are  esteemed  by  the  wild  people  in  those  parts,  cloth- 
ing, implements,  furniture,  cattle,  horses,  and  mares,  and  all  other  things, 
necessary  for  the  said  plantation,  and  for  their  use,  and  defence,  and 
trade  with  the  people  there ;  and  in  passing  and  returning  to  and  fro  ; 
without  yielding  or  paying  subsidy,  custom,  imposition,  or  any  other  tax 
or  duty,  to  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  these  presents  :^  Provided,  that  none  of  the  said  persons  be 
such,  as  shall  be  hereafter,  by  especial  name,  restrained  by  us,  our  heirs, 
and  successors. 

XIX.  And  for  their  further  encouragement,  of  our  special  grace  and 
favor,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  yield 
and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  succes- 
sors, and  every  of  them,  their  factors,  and  assigns,  that  they  and  every 
of  them,  shall  be  free  of  all  subsidies  and  customs  in  Virginia,  for  the 
space  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  from  all  taxes  and  impositions,  for 
ever,  upon  any  goods  or  merchandises,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter, 
either  upon  importation  thither,  or  exportation  from  thence,  into  our 
realms  of  England,  or  into  any  other  of  our  realms  or  dominions,  by  the 
said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors,  their  deputies,  factors, 
or  assigns,  or  any  of  them :  Except  only  the  five  pounds  per  cent,  due 
for  custom,  upon  all  such  goods  and  merchandises,  as  shall  be  brought  or 
imported  into  our  realm  of  England,  or  any  other  of  these  our  dominions, 
according  to  the  ancient  trade  of  merchants ;  which  five  pounds  per  cent, 
only  being  paid,  it  shall  be  henceforth  lawful  and  free  for  the  said  adven- 
turers, the  same  goods  and  merchandises  to  export,  and  carry  out  of  our 
said  dominions,  into  foreign  parts,  without  any  custom,  tax,  or  other 
duty,  to  be  paid  to  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  or  to  any  other  our  officers 
or  deputies ;  Provided,  that  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  be  shipped 
out,  within  thirteen  months,  after  the  first  landing  within  any  part  of 
those  dominions. 

XX.  And  we  do  also  grant  and  confirm  to  the  said  treasurer  and  com- 
pany, and  their  successors,  as  also  to  all  and  every  such  governor,  or 
other  officers  and  ministers,  as  by  our  said  council  shall  be  appointed  to 
have  power,  authority  of  government  and  command,  in  or  over  the  said 
colony  or  plantation  ;  that  they,  and  every  of  them,  shall  and  lawfully  may, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  forever  hereafter,  for  their  several 
defence  and  safety,  encounter,  expulse,  repel,  and  resist,  by  force  and 
arms,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and  all  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  all 
and  every  such  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  as  (without  the  special 
license  of  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors)  shall 
attempt  to  inhabit,  within  the  said  several  precincts  and  limits  of  the  said 
colony  and  plantation ;  and  also,  all  and  every  such  person  and  persons 
whatsoever,  as  shall  enterprise  or  attempt,  at  any  time  hereafter,  destruc- 

*This  privilege  was  extended  in  some  way  to  about  1619.  It  was  highly  valued 
by  the  Company,  and  they  tried  to  obtain  an  extension  of  it  beyond  that  date, 
but  in  vain.    Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  1613-1680,  p.  14. 
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tion,  invasion,  hurt,  detriment,  or  annoyance,  to  the  said  colony  and  plan- 
tation, as  is  likewise  specified  in  the  said  former  grant. 

XXI.  And  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  treasurer  and  company, 
and  their  successors,  and  every  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  for  ever  hereafter,  and  they  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  to 
take  and  surprise,  by  all  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  all  and  every  per- 
son and  persons  whatsoever,  with  their  ships,  goods,  and  other  furniture, 
trafficing  in  any  harbor,  creek,  or  place  within  the  limits  or  precincts  of 
the  said  colony  and  plantation,  not  being  allowed  by  the  said  company  to 
be  adventurers  or  planters  of  the  said  colony,  until  such  time,  as  they, 
being  of  any  realms  and  dominions  under  our  obedience,  shall  pay.  or 
agree  to  pay,  to  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  of  some  other  officer,  dejni- 
ted  by  the  said  governor  of  Virginia  (over  and  above  such  subsidy  and 
custom,  as  the  said  company  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  to  pay)  five  pounds 
per  cent,  upon  all  goods  and  merchandises  so  brought  in  thither,  and  also 
five  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  by  them  shipped  out  from  thence ;  and  being 
strangers,  and  not  under  our  obedience,  until  they  have  paid  (over  and 
above  such  subsidy  and  custom,  as  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  or 
their  successors,  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  to  pay)  ten  pounds  per  cent, 
upon  all  such  goods,  likewise,  carried  in  and  out,  anything,  in  the  said 
former  letters  patents,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  the  same 
sums  of  money  and  benefit,  as  aforesaid,  for  and  during  the  space  of  one 
and  twenty  years,  shall  be  wholly  employed  to  the  benefit,  use,  and  behoof 
of  the  said  colony  and  plantation ;  and  after  the  said  one  and  twenty 
years  ended,  the  same  shall  be  taken  to  the  use  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, by  such  officers  and  ministers,  as  by  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors, 
shall  be  thereunto  assigned  and  appointed,  as  is  specified  in  the  said  for- 
mer letters  patents. 

XXII.  Also,  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  declare,  by 
these  presents,  that  all  and  every  the  persons,  being  our  subjects,  which 
shall  go  and  inhabit  within  the  said  colony  and  plantation,  and  every  of 
their  children  and  posterity,  which  shall  happen  to  be  born  within  any 
the  limits  thereof,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises,  and  im- 
munities of  free  denizens  and  natural  subjects,  within  any  of  our  other 
dominions,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
born,  within  this  our  realm  of  England,  or  in  any  other  of  our  dominions. 

XXIII.  And  forasmuch,  as  it  shall  be  necessary  for  all  such  our  lov- 
ing subjects,  as  shall  inhabit  within  the  said  precincts  of  Virginia,  afore- 
said, to  determine  to  live  together,  in  the  fear  and  true  worship  of  Al- 
mighty God,  Christian  peace,  and  civil  quietness,  each  with  other,  whereby 
every  one  may,  with  more  safety,  pleasure,  and  profit,  enjoy  that,  where- 
unto  they  shall  attain  with  great  pain  and  peril ;  we,  for  us.  our  heirs  and 
successors,  are  likewise  pleased  and  contented,  and  by  these  presents,  do 
give  and  grant  unto  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors, 
and  to  such  governors,  officers  and  ministers,  as  shall  be,  by  our  said 
council,  constituted  and  appointed,  according  to  the  natures  and  limits  of 
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their  offices  and  places  respectively,  that  they  shall  and  and  may,  from 
time  to  time  forever  hereafter,  within  the  said  precincts,  of  Virginia,  or 
in  the  way  by  sea  thither  and  from  thence,  have  full  and  absolute  power 
and  authority,  to  correct,  punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule,  all  such  the 
subjects  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  ad- 
venture themselves  in  any  voyage  thither,  or  that  shall,  at  any  time  here- 
after, inhabit  in  the  precincts  and  territories  of  the  said  colony,  as 
aforesaid,  according  to  such  orders,  ordinances,  constitutions,  directions, 
and  instructions,  as  by  our  said  council,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  established  ; 
and  in  defect  thereof,  in  case  of  necessity,  according  to  the  good  discre- 
tions of  the  said  governor  and  officers,  respectively,  as  well  in  cases  capi- 
tal and  criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other ;  So  always,  as  the  said 
statutes,  ordinances  and  proceedings,  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  be 
agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  government,  and  policy  of  our  realm  of 
this  England. 

XXIV.  And  we  do  further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion,  grant,  declare  and  ordain,  that  such  principal  governor, 
as  from  time  to  time,  shall  duly  and  lawfully  be  authorized  and  appointed, 
in  manner  and  form  in  these  presents  heretofore  expressed,  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority,  to  use  and  exercise  martial  law,  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  mutiny,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner,  as  our  lieutenants  in  our 
counties,  within  this  our  realm  of  England,  have  or  ought  to  have,  by 
force  of  their  commissions  of  Lieutenantcy : 

XXV.  And  furthermore,  if  any  person  or  persons,  adventurers  or 
planters  of  the  said  colony,  or  any  other,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter, 
shall  transport  any  monies,  goods  or  merchandises,  out  of  any  of  our 
kingdoms,  with  a  pretence  or  purpose,  to  land,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  same,  within  the  limits  or  bounds  of  the  said  colony,  and  yet  never- 
theless, being  at  sea.  or  after  he  hath  landed  within  any  part  of  the  said 
colony,  shall  carry  the  same  into  any  other  foreign  country,  with  a  pur- 
pose there  to  sell  and  dispose  thereof  ;  that  then  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  said  person,  or  persons,  so  offending  and  transported,  together 
with  the  ship  or  vessel,  wherein  such  transportation  was  made,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors. 

XXVI.  And  further  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  all  questions  and 
doubts,  that  shall  arise,  upon  any  difficulty  of  construction  or  interpreta- 
tion of  any  thing,  contained  either  in  this,  or  in  our  said  former  letters 
patents,  the  same  shall  be  taken  and  interpreted,  in  most  ample  and  bene- 
ficial manner  for  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors, 
and  every  member  thereof. 

XXVII.  And  further,  we  do.  by  these  presents,  ratify  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors,  all  the  privi- 
leges, franchises,  liberties,  and  immunities,  granted  in  our  said  former 
letters  patents,  and  not  in  these  our  letters  patents  revoked,  altered, 
changed  or  abridged. 

XXVIII.  And  finall}-,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  further. 
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hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  grant  and  agree,  to  and  with 
the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors,  that  all  and  singu- 
lar person  and  persons,  which  shall  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  adven- 
ture any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  in  and  towards  the  said  plantation  of  the 
said  colony  in  Virginia,  and  shall  be  admitted  by  the  said  council  and 
company,  as  adventurers  of  the  said  colony,  in  form  aforesaid,  and  shall 
be  enrolled  in  the  book  of  records  of  the  adventurers  of  the  said  company, 
shall  and  may  be  accounted,  accepted,  taken,  held,  and  reputed,  adven- 
turers of  the  said  colony,  and  shall  and  may  enjoy  all  and  singular  grants, 
privileges,  liberties,  benefits,  profits,  commodities,  and  immunities,  ad- 
vantages, and  emoluments,  whatsoever,  as  fully,  largely,  amply,  and  ab- 
solutely, as  if  they,  and  every  of  them  had  been  precisely,  plainly,  singu- 
larly, and  distinctly,  named  and  inserted  in  these  our  letters  patents. 

XXIX.  And  lastly,  because  the  principal  efl^ect,  which  we  can  desire 
or  expect  of  this  action,  is  the  conversion  and  reduction  of  the  people  in 
those  parts  unto  the  true  worship  of  God  and  Christian  religion,  in  which 
respect  we  should  be  loath,  that  any  person  should  be  permitted  to  pass, 
that  we  suspected  to  effect  the  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  we 
do  hereby  declare,  that  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  none  be  permitted 
to  pass  in  any  voyage,  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  into  the  said  country, 
but  such,  as  first  shall  have  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, we  do,  by  these  presents,  give  full  power  and  authority,  to  the 
treasurer  for  the  time  being,  and  any  three  of  the  council,  to  tender  and 
exhibit  the  said  oath,  to  all  such  persons,  as  shall,  at  any  time,  be  sent  and 
employed  in  the  said  voyage.  Although  express  mention  of  the  true 
yearly  value  or  certainty  of  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other 
gifts  or  grants,  by  us  or  any  of  our  progenitors  or  predecessors,  to  the 
aforesaid  treasurer  and  company  heretofore  made,  in  these  presents  is 
not  made ;  or  any  act,  statute,  ordinance,  provision,  proclamation,  or  re- 
straint, to  the  contrary  hereof  had,  made,  ordained,  or  provided,  or  any 
other  thing,  cause,  or  matter,  whatsoever,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 
In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made,  patent. 
Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  23rd  day  of  May,  in  the  seventh 

year  of  our  reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the 
*  *  *  * 

Per  ipsum  Regem. 

Lukin.i 

'  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  pp.  80-98. 
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TREASURER  AND  COMPANY  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

MARCH   12th,   1612. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  in  obtaining  this  charter  was  to  have  the 
Bermuda  Islands  annexed  to  Virginia. 

Another  was  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Company  over  the 
actions  of  those  in  Virginia,  the  case  of  Captain  Smith,  we  believe, 
showing  that  there  was  a  lack  of  such  authority  to  properly  punish  of- 
fences connected  there.^ 

The  petition  for  this  Charter  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Edwin  Sands, 
and  the  Charter  itself  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Henry  Hobart.  The 
petition  was  granted  in  the  autumn  of  1610,  but  opposition  to  this  addi- 
tion to  the  domain  and  power  of  the  Company  developed.  The  King  and 
the  Court  Party  were  no  friends  of  the  Company,  and  it  was  not  signed 
by  James  until  March  12th,  1612.2 

I.  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith ;  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come  greeting.  Whereas,  at  the  humble  suit  of  divers  and  sundry  our 
loving  subjects,  as  well  adventurers  as  planters  of  the  first  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  the  propagation  of  christian  religion,  and  reclaiming  of 
people  barbarous  to  civility  and  humanity,  we  have,  by  our  letters  patents, 
bearing  date,  at  Westminster,  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  May,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  two 
and  fortieth  of  Scotland,  given  and  granted  unto  them,  that  they,  and  all 
such  and  so  many  of  our  loving  subjects,  as  should  from  time  to  time 
for  ever  after,  be  joined  with  them,  as  planters  or  adventurers  in  the  said 
plantation,  and  their  successors,  forever,  should  be  one  body  politic,  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of.  The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
and  Planters  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  first  Colony  in  Virginia. 

II.  And  whereas  also,  for  the  great  good  and  benefit  of  the  said  com- 
pany, and  for  the  better  furtherance,  strengthening  and  establishing  of 
the  said  plantation,  we  did  further  give,  grant  and  confirm,  by  our  said 
letters  patents,  unto  the  said  treasurer,  and  company,  and  their  succes- 
sors, for  ever,  all  those  lands,  countries,  or  territories,  situate,  lying,  and 
being,  in  that  part  of  America  called  Virginia,  from  the  point  of  land, 
called  Cape  or  Point  Comfort,  all  along  the  sea  coasts,  to  the  northward, 

*The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  The  Second  Attempt,  pp.  667-669,  700. 
'  Brown's  English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,  pp.  21-22. 
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two  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  said  point  of  Cape  Comfort  all  along 
the  sea  coast,  to  the  southward,  two  hundred  miles,  and  all  that  space  and 
circuit  of  land,  lying  from  the  sea  coast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid,  up  or 
into  the  land,  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest,  and  also 
all  the  islands,  lying  within  one  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  both  the 
seas  of  the  precinct  aforesaid,  with  divers  other  grants,  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  preheminences,  privileges,  profits,  benefits,  and  commodities, 
granted,  in  and  by  our  said  letters  patents,  to  the  said  treasurer  and  com- 
pany, and  their  successors,  for  ever: 

III.  Now,  forasmuch  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  in  those 
seas,  adjoining  to  the  said  coast  of  Virginia,  and  without  the  compass  of 
those  two  hundred  miles,  by  us  so  granted  unto  the  said  treasurer  and 
company,  as  aforesaid,  and  yet  not  far  distant  from  the  said  colony  in 
Virginia,  there  are,  or  may  be,  divers  islands,  lying  desolate  and  unin- 
habited, some  of  which  are  already  made  known  and  discovered,  by  the 
industry,  travel,  and  expenses  of  the  said  company,  and  others  also  are 
supposed  to  be  and  remain,  as  yet,  unknown  and  undiscovered,  all  and 
every  of  which  it  may  import  the  said  colony,  both  in  safety  and  policy 
of  trade,  to  populate  and  plant,  in  regard  whereof,  as  well  for  the  pre- 
venting of  peril,  as  for  the  better  commodity  and  prosperity  of  the  said 
colony,  they  have  been  humble  suitors  unto  us,  that  we  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  unto  them  an  enlargement  of  our  said  former  letters  patents,  as 
well  for  a  more  ample  extent  of  their  limits  and  territories  into  the  seas, 
adjoining  to  and  upon  the  coast  of  Virginia,  as  also  for  some  other  mat- 
ters and  articles,  concerning  the  better  government  of  the  said  company 
and  colony,  in  which  point  our  said  former  letters  patents  do  not  extend 
so  far,  as  time  and  experience  hath  found  to  be  needful  and  convenient : 

IV.  We,  therefore,  tendering  the  good  and  happy  success  of  the  said 
plantation,  both  in  regard  of  the  general  weal  of  human  society,  as  in 
respect  of  the  good  of  our  own  estate  and  kingdoms,  and  being  willing  to 
give  furtherance  unto  all  good  means,  that  may  advance  the  benefit  of  the 
said  company,  and  which  may  secure  the  safety  of  our  loving  subjects, 
planted  in  our  said  colony  under  the  favor  and  protection  of  God  Al- 
mighty, and  of  our  royal  power  and  authority,  have  therefore,  of  our 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  given,  granted,  and 
confirmed,  and  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do,  by  these  presents, 
give,  grant,  and  confirm,  to  the  said  treasurer  and  company  of  adven- 
turers and  planters  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  first  colony  in  Virginia, 
and  to  their  heirs  and  successors,  forever,  all  and  singular  those  Islands 
whatsoever,  situate  and  being  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  seas  bordering  upon 
the  coast  of  our  said  first  colony  in  Virginia,  and  being  within  three  hun- 
dred leagues  of  any  the  parts  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  treasurer 
and  company,  in  our  said  letters  patents,  as  aforesaid,  and  being  within 
or  between  the  one  and  fortieth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  northerly  lati- 
tude, together  with  all  and  singular  soils,  lands,  grounds,  havens,  ports, 
rivers,  w^aters,  fishings,  mines,  and  minerals,  as  well  royal  mines  of  gold 
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and  silver,  as  other  mines  and  minerals,  pearls,  precious  stones,  quarries, 
and  all  and  singular  other  commodities,  jurisdictions,  royalties,  privi- 
leges, franchises,  and  preheminences,  both  within  the  said  tract  of  land 
upon  the  main,  and  also  within  the  said  Islands  and  seas  adjoining,  what- 
soever, and  thereunto  or  thereabouts,  both  by  sea  and  land,  being  or  situ- 
ate ;  and  which,  by  our  letters  patents,  we  may  or  can  grant,  and  in  as 
ample  manner  and  sort,  as  we,  or  any  our  noble  progenitors,  have  hereto- 
fore granted  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  company,  body  politic 
or  corporate,  or  to  any  adventurer  or  adventurers,  undertaker  or  under- 
takers, or  any  discoveries,  plantations,  or  traffic,  of,  in  or  into  any  foreign 
parts,  whatsoever,  and  in  as  large  and  ample  manner,  as  if  the  same  were 
herein  particularly  named,  mentioned,  and  expressed ;  Provided  always, 
that  the  said  Islands,  or  any  the  premises  herein  mentioned,  or  by  these 
presents  intended  or  meant  to  be  granted,  be  not  actually  possessed  or 
inhabited  by  any  other  Christian  prince  or  estate,  nor  be  within  the 
bounds,  limits,  or  territories  of  the  northern  colony,  heretofore  by  us 
granted  to  be  planted  by  divers  of  our  loving  subjects,  in  the  north  parts 
of  Virginia.  To  have  and  to  hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  all  and  singular  the 
said  Islands,  in  the  said  ocean  seas  so  lying,  and  bordering  upon  the  coast 
and  coasts  of  the  territories  of  the  said  first  colony  in  Virginia,  as  afore- 
said ;  with  all  and  singular  the  said  soils,  lands,  and  grounds,  and  all  and 
singular  other  the  premises,  heretofore  by  these  presents  granted,  or 
mentioned  to  be  granted,  to  them,  the  said  treasurer  and  company  of 
adventurers  and  planters  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  first  colony  in 
Virginia,  and  to  their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns,  for  ever,  to  the  sole 
and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  them,  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and 
their  heirs,  and  successors,  and  assigns,  forever ;  to  be  holden  to  us,  our 
heirs,  and  successors,  as  of  our  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  free  and 
common  socage,  and  not  in  capite ;  yielding  and  paying  therefore  to  us, 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  the  fifth  part  of  the  ore  of  all  gold  and  silver, 
which  shall  be  there  gotten,  had  or  obtained,  for  all  manner  of  services 
whatsoever. 

TThe  full  list  of  the  members  coming  in  under  this  Charter  are  the 
following,  spelling  the  words  just  as  they  appear  in  the  record:) 

"V.  And  further,  our  will  and  pleasure  is.  and  we  do.  by  these  pres- 
ents, grant  and  confirm,  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  said  plantation, 
and  that  posterity  may  hereafter  know  who  have  adventured  and  not 
been  sparing  of  their  purses  in  such  a  noble  and  generous  action  for  the 
general  good  of  their  country,  and  at  the  request,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Company  aforesaid,  that  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  subjects, 

George  (Abbot)  Lord  Archbishop  Mary   (Cavendish-Talbot)   Count- 

of  Canterbury.  esse  of  Shrewsbury. 

Gilbert  (Talbot)  Earle  of  Shrews-  Elizabeth  (Vere-Stanley)  Count- 
bury,  ess  of  Derby, 
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Margarette     (Russell-Clifford) 
Countesse  of  Cumberland, 

Henry  (Hastings)  Earle  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, 

Edward   (Russell)   Earle  of  Bed- 
ford, 

Lucy  (Harrington-RusscU)  Count- 
ess of  Bedford, 

Mary  (Sidney)  Countesse  of  Pem- 
broke, 

Richard  (Bourke)  Earl  of  Clanri- 
card. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Graie, 

William    (Cecil)     Lord    Viscount 
Cranborne, 

William    (James)    Lord    Byshopp 
of  Duresme, 

Henry   (Parry)   Lord  Byshopp  of 
Worseter, 

John    (Bridges)    Lord   Bishop   of 
Oxenford, 

William  Lord  Pagett, 

Dudley  Lord  North, 

Erancis  Lord  Norreis. 

William  Lord  Knollys, 

John  Lord  Harrington, 

Robert  Lord  Spencer, 

Edward  Lord  Denny, 

William  Lord  Cavendishe, 

James  Lord  Hay, 

Elianor  Lady  Carre, 

Maistres  Elizabeth  Scott,  widdow, 

Edward  Sackvill,  Esqre. 

Sir  Henry  Nevill  of  Aber- 
gavenny, Knight, 

Sir  Robert  Riche, 

John  Harrington.  " 

Raphe  Winwood,  " 

"  John  Graie, 
"  Henry  Riche, 
"  Henry  Wotten, 

Peregrine  Berty,  Esqre, 

Sir  Edward    Phellipps.    Master   of 
the  Rolls, 
"  Moile  fifinch.  Knight, 

"  Thomas  Mansell, 


Sir  John  St.  John, 
"  Richard   Spenser, 
"  ffrancis  Earrington. 

George  Caric  of  Devon- 
shire, 
"  Willian  Twisden, 

John  Leveson 

Thomas  Walsinghani. 

Edward  Carre, 

Arthur  Manwareing, 
"  Thomas  Jermyn, 
"  Valentine  Knightley, 
"  John  Dodderidge, 
"  John  Hungerford, 
"  John  Stradlinge, 
"  John  Bourchier, 
"  John  Bennet, 
"  Samuell  Leonard, 
"  ffrauncis  Goodwin, 
"  Wareham  St.  Leiger, 
"  James  Scudamore, 
"  Thomas  Mildmay, 
"  Percivall  Willoughby, 
"  ffrauncis  Leigh, 
"  Henry  Goodere, 
"  John  Cutts, 
"  James  Parrett, 
"  William  Craven, 
"  John  Sames, 
"  Carew  Raleigh, 
"  William  Maynard, 
"  I'Mmund  Bowyer, 
''  William  Cornewallis, 
"  Thomas  Beomont, 
"  Thomas  Cunningsby, 
"  Henry  Beddingfield, 
"  David  Murray, 
"  William  Poole, 
"  William  Throgmorton, 
"  Thomas  Grantham, 
"  Thomas  Stewkley, 
"  Edward  Heron, 
"  Raphe  Shelton, 
"  Lewis  Thesam, 
"  Walter  Aston, 
"  Thomas  Denton, 


Knight, 
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Sir  Ewstace  Hart, 
"  John  Ogle, 

"  Thomas  Dale, 

"  William  Boulstrode, 

"  William  ffleetwood, 

"  John  Acland, 

"  John  Hanham, 

"  Robert  Millor, 

"  Thomas  Wilford, 

"  William  Lower, 

"  Thomas  Leedes, 

"  ffrauncis  Barneham, 

"  Walter  Chute, 

"  Thomas  Tracy, 

"  Marmaduke  Darrell, 

"  William  Harrys, 

"  Thomas  Gerrard, 

"  Peter  ffreetchville, 

"  Richard  Trevor, 

"  Amias  Bamfield, 

"  William  Smyth  of  Es- 
sex, 

"  Thomas  Hewit, 

"  Richard  Smith, 

"  John  Heyward, 

"  Christopher  Harris, 

"  John  Pettus, 

"  William  Strode, 

"  Thomas  Harfleets, 

"  Walter  Vaughan, 

"  William  Herrick, 

"  Samuel  Saltonstall, 

"  Richard  Cooper, 

"  Henry  ffane, 

"  ffrauncis  Egiok, 

"  Robert  Edolph, 

"  Arthur  Harris, 

"  George  Huntley, 

"  George  Chute, 

"  Robert  Leigh, 

"  Richard  Lovelace, 

"  William  Lovelace, 

"  Robert  Yaxley, 

"  ffrancis  Wortly, 

"  ffrancis  Heiborne, 

"  Guy  Palme, 


Knight, 


Knight, 


Sir  Richard  Bingley, 
"  Ambrose  Turville, 
"  Nicholas  Stoddard, 
"  William  Gee, 
"  Walter  Coverte, 
"  Thomas  Eversfeild, 
"  Nicholas  Parker, 
"  Edward  Culpeper, 
"  William  Ayliffe, 


Knight, 


and 


"  John  Keile, 
Doctor  George  Mountaine,  Deane 

of  Westminster, 
Lawrence  Bohun,  Docktor  in  Phis- 

ick, 
Anthony  Hinton,  Docktor  in  Phis- 
ick. 

(Esquires) 

John  Pawlett, 

Anthony  Irby, 

Arthur  Ingram, 

John  Weld, 

John  Walter, 

Anthony  Dyott, 

Thomas  Warre, 

Lawrence  Hide, 

Thomas  Stevens, 

Thomas  Coventry, 

Robert  Askwith, 

Francis  Jones, 

Henry  Cromewell, 

John  Culpeper, 

Walter  Fitz  Williams, 

William  Roscarrock, 

Edward  Carne, 

Nicholas  Lickfeild. 

John  Smith  and  Thomas 
Smith,  the  sonnes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith, 

Peter  Franke, 

Gregory  Sprinte, 

Roger  Puleston, 

Richard  Monyngton, 

John  Evelin, 

John  Riddall, 

Warren  Towneshend, 
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Edward  Salter, 
Humfrey  May, 
Henry    Sandys    and     Edwin 

Sandys,   the  sonnes  of   Sir 

Edwin  Sandys, 
Thomas  Conway,  Captain, 
Giles  Hawkridge, 
Richard  Connock, 
Richard    Leigh    and   Thomas 

Pelham.  Esquires, 
Thomas  Digges  and  John  Dig- 

ges.  Esquires,  the  sonnes  of 

Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  Knight, 
John  Harris, 
Wm.  Ravenscrofte, 
William  Hackwell, 
Nicholas  Hide, 
ffrauncis  Tate, 
John  Hare, 
George  Sandys, 
Tho'  Wentworth, 
John  Arundell, 
John  Hoskins, 
Walter  Kirkham, 
Richard  Carmerden, 
Thomas  Merry, 
John  Middleton, 
George  Gerrard, 
John  Drake, 
Oliver  Nicholas, 
John  Vaughan, 
Lamarock  Stradling, 
John  Kettleby, 
Lionell  Granfeild, 
William  Litton, 
George  Thorpe, 
Owinn  Gwin,  Captaine, 
Edward  Dyer, 
ffrauncis  Bradley, 
Benjamin  Brand, 
ffrauncis  Burley, 
Richard  Buck, 
John  Prockter, 
Alexander  Whitaker,  Thomas 

ffrake.  the  elder,  and  Henry 

ffreake  the  elder.  Ministers 


Ministers. 


of  God's  Word. 

The  Maior  and 
Cittizens  of  Chi- 
chester, [Corpor 

The     Maior     and    fations 
Jurates   of   Do- 
ver, 

The  Bayliffes,  Burgesses  and 

Cominalty  of  Ipswich, 
The    Maior   &    Cominalty    of 

Lyme  Regis, 
The  Maior  and  Cominalty  of 

Sandwich, 
The  Wardens  Assistants  and 

Companie    of    the    Trinity 

House. 
Thomas  Martin, 
Augustine  Steward, 
Humfrey  Jobson, 
Robert  Barkley, 
Edward  Barkley, 
Henry  Wolstenholme, 
George  Tucker, 
Thomas  Gouge, 
William  Hall, 
George  Sams, 
William  Tucker, 
William  Hodges, 
Phineas  Pett,  Captain, 
William  Beck, 
ffrauncis  Heiton,  and  Samuel 

Holliland,  Gents. 
Richard  Chamberlaine, 
Hewett  Staper, 
Raph  ffreeman, 
Richard  Piggott, 
Roger  Harris, 
Edward  Baber. 
Thomas  Shilds, 
Robert  Garsett, 
William  Bright, 
Peter  Bartley, 
Humfrey  Smith, 
ffrauncis  Smallman, 
Richard  Tomlins, 
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John  Legats, 

John  Crowe, 

William  Ffleet, 

Edmund  Alleyne, 

fifrauncis  Glanville, 

John  Evelin, 

John  Smithe, 

John  Robinson, 

John  Wolstenholme,  Esquire, 

Johnathan  Nuttall, 

John  King,  Captaine, 

Giles  Alington, 

George  Chamberlaine, 

Humf  rey  Hand  ford, 

George  Swinhoe, 

Elias  Roberts, 

Devereaux  Wogan, 

William  Greenewell, 

Nicholas  Hooker, 

Thomas  Cordell, 

John  Reynolds, 

John  Willet, 

Roger  Dye, 

Nicholas  Leate, 

Lewes  Tate, 

Robert  Peake, 

Sebastian  Vitars, 

Richard  Warner, 

Warner , 

Andrew  Throughton, 
Thomas  Hadges, 
Richard  Harper, 
William  Haselden, 
William  Burrell, 
Richard  ffishborne, 
Edward  Cooke, 
Richard  Hall,  ankersmith, 
Richard  ffranckline, 
John  Britton, 
Edmund  Pond, 
Robert  Bell, 
William  fferrers, 
Anthony  Abdy, 
Benjamyne  Decrowe, 


Humfrey  Basse, 

Richard  Moorer, 

Richard  Pontsonne, 

John  Beomont,  clothier, 

William  ffaldo,  ffishmonger. 

John  Jones,  merchant, 

Edward  Plomer,  merchants. 

John  Stoickden, 

Peter  Erundell, 

Thomas  Hampton  and 

Citizens  of  London,  who  since 
our  said  last  letters  patents 
are  become  adventurers,  etc. 
etc. 

Thomas  Wale, 

Humfrey  Merrett, 

Powell  Isaackson, 

Jarvis  Mundes, 

Gresham  Hogan, 

Daniell  Dernley, 

William  Barrett, 

John  Downes, 

Thomas  ffoxall, 

James  Harrison, 

John  Hodsall, 

John  Miller, 

Richard  Hall,  marchant. 

John  Delbridge, 

Edmund  Scott, 

Robert  Strutt, 

Edward  James, 

Richard  Heme, 

William  Millet, 

Robert  Gore, 

Henry  Timberly, 

Abraham  Speckart, 

William  Compton, 

William  Wolaston, 

Alexander  Childe, 

fifrauncis  Baldwine, 

Thomas  Plomer,  and 

Robert  Tindall, 

Ruben  Bourne, 

ffrauncis  Carter, 
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"VT.  And  we  are  further  pleased,  and  we  do,  by  these  presents,  grant 
and  confirm,  that 

Philip   (Herbert)   Earle  of  Mont-  Sir  Richard  Grobham,          Knight, 

gomery,  "  Thomas  Dale, 

William  Lord  Paget.  "  Cavalliero  Maycott. 

Sir  John  Harrington.  Knight,  Richard  Martin,                   Esquire, 

Sir  William  Cavendish,  Knight,^  John  Bingley, 

Sir  John  Sammes,  Knight,  Thomas  Watson,                        " 

Samuel  Sandys,  "  and  Arthur  Ingram                  " 

Thomas  ffreke,  " 
•'  William  St.  John, 

whom  the  said  Treasurer  and  Company  have,  since  the  said  last  letters 
patents,  nominated  and  set  down  as  worthy  and  discreet  persons,  fit  to 
serve  us  as  Counsellors,  to  be  of  our  Council  for  the  said  plantation, 
shall  be  reputed,  deemed  and  taken  as  persons  of  our  said  Council  for 
the  said  first  Colony,  in  such  manner  and  sort,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  those  who  have  been  formerly  elected  and  nominated,  as  our  Coun- 
sellors for  that  Colony,  and  whose  names  have  been  or  are  inserted  and 
expressed  in  our  said  former  letters  patents,"  - 

YH.  And  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  grant,  by  these  presents,  that  the 
said  treasurer  and  company  of  adventurers  and  planters,  aforesaid,  shall 
and  may,  once  every  week,  or  oftener,  at  their  pleasure,  hold  and  keep  a 
court  and  assembly,  for  the  better  order  and  government  of  the  said 
plantation,  and  such  things,  as  shall  concern  the  same ;  and  that  any  five 
persons  of  our  council  for  the  said  first  colony  in  Virginia,  for  the  time 
being,  of  which  company  the  treasurer,  or  his  deputy,  to  be  always  one, 
and  the  number  of  fifteen  others,  at  the  least,  of  the  generality  of  the 
said  company,  assembled  together  in  such  manner,  as  is  and  hath  been 
heretofore  used  and  accustomed,  shall  be  said,  taken,  held,  and  reputed 
to  be,  and  shall  be  a  sufficient  court  of  the  said  company,  for  the  handling, 
and  ordering,  and  dispatching  of  all  such  casual  and  particular  occur- 
rences, and  accidental  matters,  of  less  consequence  and  weight,  as  shall 
from  time  to  time,  happen,  touching  and  concerning  the  said  plantation  : 

VIII.  And  that  nevertheless,  for  the  handling,  ordering,  and  dis- 
posing of  matters  and  affairs  of  greater  weight  and  importance,  and  such 
as  shall  or  may,  in  any  sort,  concern  the  weal  public  and  general  good  of 
the  said  company  and  plantation,  as  namely  the  manner  of  government 
from  time  to  time  to  be  used,  the  ordering  and  disposing  of  the  lands 

^  Alexander  Brown  says :  "In  the  copy  made  for  me  at  the  British  Museum, 
the  name  of  "Sir  William  Cavendish,  Knight,"  does  not  appear;  but  this  may  be 
an  oversight  of  the  copyist,  as  the  name  is  found  in  the  list  as  copied  for  me  from 
the  Kimbolton  manuscripts. 

"  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  541-549. 
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and  possessions,  and  the  settling  and  establishing  of  a  trade  there,  or 
such  like,  there  shall  be  held  and  kept,  every  year,  upon  the  last  Wed- 
nesday, save  one,  of  Hillary  term,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas 
terms,  for  ever,  one  great,  general,  and  solemn  assembly,  which  four 
assemblies  shall  be  stiled  and  called,  The  four  Great  and  General  Courts 
of  the  Council  and  Company  of  Adventurers  for  Virginia ;  in  all  and 
every  of  which  said  great  and  general  courts,  so  assembled,  our  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  for  ever,  give 
and  grant  to  the  said  treasurer  and  company  and  their  successors,  for 
ever,  by  these  presents,  that  they  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  so  assembled,  shall  and  may  have  full  power 
and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  elect  and 
choose  discreet  persons,  to  be  of  our  said  council,  for  the  said  first  colony 
in  Virginia,  and  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  officers,  as  they  shall  think 
fit  and  requisite,  for  the  government,  managing,  ordering,  and  dispatch- 
ing of  the  affairs  of  the  said  company,  and  shall  likewise  have  full  power 
and  authority,  to  ordain  and  make  such  laws  and  ordinances,  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  said  plantation,  as  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  shall 
be  thought  requisite  and  meet :  so  always,  as  the  same  be  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England ;  and  shall,  in  like 
manner,  have  power  and  authority,  to  expulse,  disfranchise,  and  put,  out 
of  and  from  their  said  company  and  society,  for  ever,  all  and  every  such 
person  and  persons,  as  having  either  promised,  or  subscribed  their  names, 
to  become  adventurers  to  the  said  plantation  of  the  said  first  colony  in 
Virginia,  or  having  been  nominated  for  adventurers,  in  these  or  any 
other  our  letters  patents,  or  having  been  otherwise  admitted  and  nomi- 
nated to  be  of  the  said  company,  have  nevertheless  either  not  put  in  any 
adventure  at  all,  for  and  towards  the  said  plantation,  or  else  have  refused 
and  neglected,  or  shall  refuse  and  neglect,  to  bring  in  his  or  their  adven- 
ture, by  word  or  writing  promised,  within  six  months  after  the  same  shall 
be  so  payable  and  due. 

IX.  And  whereas  the  failing  and  not  payment  of  such  monies,  as 
have  been  promised  in  adventure  for  the  advancement  of  the  said  plan- 
tation, hath  been  often  by  experience  found,  to  be  dangerous  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  same,  and  much  to  have  hindered  the  progress  and  proceed- 
ing of  the  said  plantation,  and  for  that  it  seemeth  unto  us  a  thing  reason- 
able, that  such  persons,  as  by  their  hand  writing  have  engaged  themselves 
for  the  payment  of  their  adventures,  and  afterwards  neglecting  their 
faith  and  promise,  should  be  compelled  to  make  good  and  keep  the  same  ; 
therefore  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  any  suit  or  suits,  commenced  or 
to  be  commenced,  in  any  of  our  courts  at  Westminster,  or  elsewhere,  by 
the  said  treasurer  and  company,  or  otherwise,  against  any  such  persons 
that  our  judges  for  the  time  being,  both  in  our  court  of  chancery,  and  at 
the  common  pleas,  do  favor  and  further  the  said  suits,  so  far  forth  as 
law  and  equity  will,  in  any  wise,  further  and  permit. 

X.  And  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  further  give  and 
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grant  to  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  or  their  successors,  for  ever, 
that  they,  tlie  said  treasurer  and  company,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
for  the  time  being,  so  in  a  full  and  general  court  assembled,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  for  ever  hereafter. 
elect,  choose,  and  admit  into  their  company  and  societ}-.  any  person  or 
persons,  as  well  strangers  and  ahens,  bom  in  any  part  beyond  the  seas 
wheresoever,  being  in  amity  with  us,  as  our  natural  liege  subjects,  born 
in  any  our  realms,  and  dominions :  and  that  all  such  persons,  so  elected, 
chosen  and  admitted  to  be  of  the  said  company,  as  aforesaid,  shall  there- 
upon be  taken,  reputed,  and  held,  and  shall  be.  free  members  of  the  said 
company,  and  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  all  and  singular  freedoms, 
liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  immunities,  benefits,  profits  and  com- 
modities, whatsoever,  to  the  said  company  in  any  sort  belonging  or  ap- 
pertaining, as  fully,  freely,  and  amply,  as  any  other  adventurers,  now 
being,  or  which  hereafter  at  any  time  shall  be  of  the  said  company,  hath, 
have,  shall,  may.  might,  or  ought  to  have  and  enjoy  the  same,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever. 

XI.  And  we  do  further  of  our  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  give  and  grant  unto  the 
said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  by  these  pres- 
ents, that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  free,  for  them  and  their  assigns,  at  all 
and  every  time  and  times  hereafter,  out  of  any  our  realms  and  dominions 
whatsoever,  to  take,  lead,  carry,  and  transport,  in  and  into  the  said  voy- 
age, and  for  and  towards  the  said  plantation,  of  our  said  first  colony  in 
Virginia,  all  such  and  so  many  of  our  loving  subjects,  or  any  other 
strangers,  that  will  become  our  loving  subjects  and  live  under  our  al- 
legiance, as  shall  willingly  accompany  them  in  the  said  voyages  and 
plantation ;  with  shipping,  armour,  weapons,  ordinance,  munition,  powder, 
shot,  victuals,  and  all  maimer  of  merchandises  and  wares,  and  all  man- 
ner of  cloathing.  implements,  furniture,  beasts,  cattle,  horses,  mares,  and 
all  other  things  necessary  for  the  said  plantation,  and  for  their  use  and 
defence,  and  for  trade  with  the  people  there,  and  in  passing  and  return- 
ing to  and  from,  without  paying  or  yielding  any  subsidy,  custom,  or 
imposition,  either  inward  or  outward,  or  any  other  dut}-,  to  us,  our  heirs. 
or  successors,  for  the  same,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
these  presents : 

XII.  And  we  do  further,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  give  and 
grant  to  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors,  for  ever. 
by  these  presents,  that  the  said  treasurer  of  that  company,  or  his  deput>'. 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  other  of  the  said  council  for  the  said  first 
colony  in  \'irginia.  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  other  at  all  times  here- 
after and  from  time  to  time,  have  full  power  and  authority'  to  minister 
and  give  the  oath  and  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  or  either  of 
them,  to  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  which  shall  at  any  time  or 
times  hereafter  go  or  pass  to  the  said  colony  in  Mrginia : 

XIII.  And  further,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  likewise  for  the  said  treas- 
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urer,  or  his  deputy,  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  or  others  of  our  said 
council  for  the  said  first  colony  in  Virginia,  for  the  time  being,  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  minister  such  a  formal  oath,  as  b}- 
their  discretion  shall  be  reasonably  devised,  as  well  unto  any  person  or 
persons,  employed  in,  for,  or  touching  the  said  plantation,  for  their  hon- 
est, faithful,  and  just  discharge  of  their  service,  in  all  such  matters,  as 
shall  be  committed  unto  them  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  said 'Com- 
pany, colony,  and  plantation ;  as  also,  unto  such  other  person  or  persons, 
as  the  said  treasurer  or  his  deputy,  with  two  others  of  the  said  council, 
shall  think  meet,  for  the  examination  or  clearing  of  the  truth,  in  any 
cause  whatsoever  concerning  the  said  plantation,  or  any  business,  from 
thence  proceeding,  or  thereunto  belonging. 

XIV.  And  furthermore,  whereas  we  have  been  certified,  that  divers 
lewd  and  ill-disposed  persons,  both  sailors,  soldiers,  artificers,  husband- 
men, labourers,  and  others,  having  received  wages,  apparel,  and  other 
entertainment,  from  the  said  company,  or  having  contracted  and  agreed 
with  the  same  company,  to  go,  or  to  serve,  or  to  be  employed  in  the  said 
plantation  of  the  said  first  colony  in  Virginia,  have  afterwards  either 
withdrawn,  hid  or  concealed  themselves,  or  have  refused  to  go  thither, 
after  they  have  been  so  entertained  and  agreed  withal ;  and  that  divers 
and  sundry  persons  also,  which  have  been  sent  and  employed  in  the  said 
plantation  of  the  said  first  colony  in  Virginia,  at  and  uix)n  the  charge  of 
the  said  company,  and  having  there  misbehaved  themselves,  by  mutinies, 
sedition,  or  other  notoriovis  misdemeanors,  or  having  been  employed  or 
sent  abroad,  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  or  his  deputy,  with  some  ship  or 
pinnace,  for  our  provision  of  the  said  colony,  or  for  some  discovery,  or 
other  business  and  afifairs,  concerning  the  same,  have  from  thence  most 
treacherously,  either  come  back  again  and  returned  unto  our  realm  of 
England,  by  stealth,  or  without  licence  of  our  governor  of  our  said 
colony  in  Virginia  for  the  time  being,  or  have  been  sent  hither,  as  mis- 
doers  and  ofl:'enders ;  and  that  many  also  of  those  persons,  after  their  re- 
turn from  thence,  having  been  questioned  by  our  said  council  here,  for 
such  their  misbehaviors  and  ofifences,  by  their  insolent  and  contemptuous 
carriage  in  the  presence  of  our  said  council,  have  shewed  little  respect 
and  reverence,  either  to  the  place,  or  authority,  in  which  we  have  placed 
and  appointed  them ;  and  others,  for  the  colouring  of  their  lewdness  and 
misdemeanors  committed  in  Virginia,  have  endeavored,  by  most  vile  and 
slanderous  reports,  made  and  divulged,  as  well  as  of  the  country  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  also  of  the  government  and  estate  of  the  said  plantation  and 
colony,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  bring  the  said  voyage  and  plantation 
into  disgrace  and  contempt ;  by  means  whereof,  not  only  the  adventurers 
and  planters,  already  engaged  in  the  said  plantation,  have  been  exceed- 
ingly abused  and  hindered,  and  a  great  number  of  other  our  loving  and 
well  disposed  subjects,  otherwise  well  affected,  and  enclined  to  join  and 
adventure  in  so  noble,  christian,  and  worthy  an  action,  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  the  same,  but  also  the  utter  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the 
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said  enterprise  hath  been  greatly  endangered,  which  cannot  miscarn,-  with- 
out some  dishonour  to  us  and  our  kingdom ; 

X\'.  Xow,  forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  unto  us,  that  these  insolences, 
misdemeanors,  and  abuses,  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  civil  government. 
have,  for  the  most  part,  grown  and  proceeded,  in  regard  our  said  council 
have  not  any  direct  power  and  authority,  by  any  express  words  in  our 
former  letters  patents,  to  correct  and  chastise  such  oltenders ;  we  there- 
fore, for  the  more  speedy  reformation  of  so  great  and  enormous  abuses 
and  misdemeanors,  heretofore  practised  and  committed,  and  for  the  pre- 
venting of  the  like  hereafter,  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors,  give  and  grant  to  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their 
successors,  for  ever,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  our  said  council 
for  the  said  first  colony  in  \  irginia,  or  any  two  of  them  (whereof  the 
said  treasurer,  or  his  deputy,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  always  one)  by 
warrant  under  their  hands,  to  send  for.  or  to  cause  to  be  apprehended. 
all  and  ever\-  such  person,  and  persons,  who  shall  be  noted,  or  accused,  or 
found,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter,  to  ottend,  or  misbehave  themselves. 
in  any  the  offences  before  mentioned  and  expressed :  and  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  any  such  offender  or  offenders,  and  just  proof  made  by  oath, 
taken  before  the  said  council,  of  any  such  notorious  misdemeanors  by 
them  committed,  as  aforesaid :  and  also  upon  any  insolent  and  contemptu- 
ous, or  indecent  carriage,  and  misbehaviour,  to  or  against  our  said  coun- 
cil, shewed  or  used  by  any  such  person  or  persons,  so  called,  convented. 
and  appearing  before  them,  as  aforesaid :  that  in  all  such  cases,  they,  our 
said  council,  or  any  two  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  shall  and  may  have 
full  power  and  authority-,  either  here  to  bind  them  over  with  good  sureties 
for  their  good  behaviour,  and  further  therein  to  proceed,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  it  is  used,  in  other  like  cases,  within  our  realm  of  England : 
or  else,  at  their  discretion  to  remand  and  send  them  back,  the  said  offend- 
ers, or  any  of  them,  unto  the  said  colony  in  \*irginia,  there  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  and  punished,  as  the  governor,  deput\',  or  cotmcil  there, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  think  meet :  or  otherwise  according  to  such  laws 
and  ordinances,  as  are  and  shall  be  in  use  there,  for  the  well  ordering  and 
good  government  of  the  said  colony. 

X\T.  And  for  the  more  effectual  advancing  of  the  said  plantation, 
we  do  further,  for  us.  our  heirs,  and  successors,  of  our  special  grace  and 
favour,  by  virtue  of  our  prerogative  royal,  and  by  the  assent  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  and  others  of  our  privy  council,  give  and  grant  unto  the 
said  treasurer  and  company,  full  power  and  authority,  free  leave,  liberty, 
and  license,  to  set  forth,  erect,  and  publish,  one  or  more  lotten,-  or  lot- 
teries, to  have  continuance,  and  to  endure  and  be  held,  for  the  space  of 
one  whole  year,  next  after  the  opening  of  the  same :  and  after  the  end 
and  expiration  of  the  said  term,  the  said  lottery-  or  lotteries  to  continue 
and  be  further  kept,  during  our  will  and  pleasure  only,  and  not  otherwise. 
And  yet  nevertheless,  we  are  contented  and  pleased  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  said  plantation,  that  the  said  treasurer  and  company  shall. 
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for  the  dispatch  and  finishing  of  the  said  lottery  or  lotteries,  have  six 
months  warning  after  the  said  year  ended,  before  our  will  and  pleasure 
shall,  for  and  on  that  behalf,  be  construed,  deemed,  and  adjudged,  to  be 
in  any  wise  altered  and  determined. 

XVII.  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  lottery 
and  lotteries  shall  and  may  be  opened  and  held,  within  our  city  of  London, 
or  in  any  other  city  or  town,  or  elsewhere,  within  this  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, with  such  prizes,  articles,  conditions,  and  limitations,  as  to  them, 
the  said  treasurer  and  company,  as  their  discretion  shall  seem  con- 
venient ; 

XVIII.  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  to  and  for  the  said 
treasurer  and  company,  to  elect  and  choose  receivers,  auditors,  surveyors. 
commissioners,  or  any  other  officers,  whatsoever,  at  their  will  and  pleas- 
ure, for  the  better  marshalling,  disposing,  guiding,  and  governing  of  the 
said  lottery  and  lotteries ;  and  that  it  shall  likewise  be  lawful,  to  and  for 
the  said  treasurer  and  any  two  of  the  said  council,  to  minister  to  all  and 
every  such  person  so  elected  and  chosen  for  officers,  as  aforesaid,  one 
or  more  oaths,  for  their  good  behaviour,  just  and  true  dealing,  in  and 
about  the  said  lottery  or  lotteries,  to  the  intent  and  purpose,  that  none  of 
our  loving  subjects,  putting,  in  their  names,  or  otherwise  adventuring  in 
the  said  general  lottery  or  lotteries,  may  be,  in  any  wise,  defrauded  and 
deceived  of  their  said  monies,  or  evil  and  indirectly  dealt  withal  in  their 
said  adventures. 

XIX.  And  we  further  grant  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful,  to  and  for  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  under 
the  seal  of  the  said  council  for  the  plantation,  to  publish,  or  to  cause  and 
procure  to  be  published,  by  proclamation  or  otherwise  (the  said  procla- 
mation, to  be  made  in  their  name,  by  virtue  of  these  presents)  the  said 
lottery  or  lotteries  in  all  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  other  places  within 
our  said  realm  of  England ;  and  we  will  and  command  all  mayors,  jus- 
tices of  peace,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  other  officers  and  loving 
subjects,  whatsoever,  that,  in  no  wise,  they  hinder  or  delay  the  progress 
and  proceedings  of  the  said  lottery  or  lotteries,  but  be  therein  touching 
the  premises,  aiding  and  assisting,  by  all  honest  good  and  lawful  means 
and  endeavours. 

XX.  And  further  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  all  questions,  and 
doubts,  that  shall  arise,  upon  any  difficulty  of  construction  or  interpre- 
tation of  any  thing  contained  in  these,  or  any  other  our  former  letters 
patents,  the  same  shall  be  taken  and  interpreted,  in  most  ample  and  bene- 
ficial manner  for  the  said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors, 
for  ever,  and  every  member  thereof. 

XXI.  And  lastly,  we  do  by  these  presents,  ratify  and  confirm  unto  the 
said  treasurer  and  company,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  all  and  all 
manner  of  privileges,  franchises,  liberties,  immunities,  preheminences, 
profits  and  commodities,  whatsoever,  granted  unto  them  in  any  our  for- 
mer letters  patents,  and  not  in  these  presents  revoked,  altered,  changed. 
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or  abridged,  although  express  mention  of  the  true  yearly  value  or  cer- 
tainty of  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  gift  or  grant,  by 
us  or  any  of  our  progenitors  or  predecessors,  to  the  aforesaid  treasurer 
and  company  heretofore  made,  in  these  presents  is  not  made ;  or  any 
statute,  act,  ordinance,  provision,  proclamation,  or  restraint,  to  the  con- 
trary thereof  heretofore  made,  ordained  or  provided,  or  any  other  matter, 
cause  or  thing,  whatsoever,  to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  pa- 
tents. Witness  ourself,  at  Westminster,  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  our  reign  of  England.  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of 
Scotland  the  five  and  fortieth.^ 

*  Henings  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  i,  pp.  98-110. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COMPANY,  TO  CAPTAIN 

SAMUEL  ARGALL,  AND  TO  LORD  DELAWARE 

ABOUT  ARGALL 

The  letter  from  the  Company  to  Argall  was  as  follows : 
"Sir:  We  received  your  letters  hy  the  George,  directed  to  the  right 
Honorable  Lords;  before  the  receipt  wherof  we  had  finished  ours,  which 
we  purposed  to  have  sent  to  you  by  this  conveyance,^  without  expecting  - 
the  George's  coming ;  but,  by  the  unexpected  contents  of  yours,  we  are 
driven  to  lay  aside  our  former,  and  briefly  to  declare  our  minds  in  this, 
wherein  we  take  no  pleasure. 

"You  know  how  many  ways  you  have  been  proceeding  chargeable  ^  to 
the  Company,  not  of  late  only,  but  formerly,  when  you  converted  the 
fruits  of  their  expense  to  your  own  benefit,  without  being  called  to  an 
account.  They  have  also  put  honorable  reputation  upon  your  person ; 
and,  presuming  of  your  wisdom  and  discretion,  they  made  you  Governor, 
to  follow  their  commission  and  instructions,  which,  in  the  person  and 
protestation  of  an  honest  gentleman,  you  undertook  to  do. 

"And  therefore  it  is  very  strange  to  us  to  see  you  so  change  and  differ 
from  yourself,  which  by  your  words  and  deeds,  being  the  testimony  of 
your  mind,  we  do  sensibly  see  and  feel. 

"And  in  particular  you  intimate  first  unto  us,  that  you  hold  yourself 
disparaged  in  that  we  sent  you  our  last  letters  subscribed  with  so  few 
hands ;  that  we  termed  you  but  Deputy  Governor ;  and  that  we  should 
think  our  Capemerchant  a  fit  man  to  deliver  our  letters  to  your  hands. 

"You  heap  up  also  many  unjust  accusations  against  us  and  the  maga- 
zine, nourishing  thereby  instead  of  pacifying  the  malcontented  humors 
of  such  as  seek  to  bring  all  to  confusion,"*  and  to  overthrow  which  ^  is 
sealed  upon  wise  and  equal  terms  to  be  props  of  the  Plantation  there,  and 
the  life  of  the  Adventurers  here,  which  both  undoubtedly  must  stand  and 
fall  together. 

"But  we  shall  easily  put  by  all  such  your  weak  imputations  when  time 
shall  serve  to  debate  the  particulars,  and  when  we  fear  yourself  will  not 
be  able  to  answer  your  own  actions.  Yea,  your  own  letters,  dated  at 
James  Town  in  March.  1617,  shall  justify  us  in  some  of  these  particulars 
to  change  the  magazine,  wherein  you  are  contrary  to  yourself. 

*  The  sliip  about  to  sail. 

"  Waiting  for. 

'To  tlie  prejudice  and  damage. 

■*  Members  of  the  disloyal  party  still  in  the  Colony. 

'  That  which. 
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"Tobacco  and  sassafras  only,  for  wise  causes,  are  restrained,^  at  reason- 
able rates,  to  the  magazine ;  and,  you  being  Governor,  restrain  no  man  ;- 
but  passengers  and  mariners  bring  the  greatest  part  of  tobacco  and  all 
the  sassafras  for  themselves. 

"It  is  laid  unto  your  charge  that  you  appropriate  the  Indian  trade  to 
yourself.  You  use  our  frigate  that  came  from  the  Somer  Islands.^  and 
the  other.^  with  our  men  to  trade  for  your  own  benefit.  You  proclaim 
in  the  Colony  that  no  man  shall  trade  with  the  Indians,  nor  any  buy  furs, 
but  yourself. 

"It  is  also  certified  that  you  take  the  ancient  planters  of  the  Colony, 
which  ought  to  be  free,  and  likewise  those  from  the  common  garden,  to 
-et  them  upon  your  own  employment :  and  that  you  spend  up  our  store- 
corn  to  feed  your  own  men,  as  if  the  plantation  were  only  intended  to 
serve  your  turn. 

"You  say  you  disposed  of  all  our  kine  according  to  our  commission. 
It  seemeth  you  never  look  upon  our  instruments.^  We  gave  you  no  such 
commission,  but  the  contrary  in  express  words  :  as  that  you  should  pre- 
serve and  nourish  them  to  the  common  use.  only  a  few  which  we  had 
disposed,  whereof  we  sent  you  the  particulars. 

"We  thought  it  impossible  when  we  made  you  Governor  that  ever  you 
should  otifer  us  this  kind  of  dealing :  not  once  to  mean  how  many,  to 
whom,  nor  for  what  consideration,  but  to  do  them  all  away  ^  of  your  own 
head,  to  take  satisfaction  '  to  yourself.  We  must  let  you  know  we  allow 
of  no  such  sale,  nor  of  the  delivery  of  any  one  cow  by  you.  further  than 
\our  instruments  do  expressly  warrant. 

"But.  answerable  to  ^  this  and  the  rest.^  you  have  also  dealt  with  us 
for  the  hides,  about  which  it  is  well  known  yourself  what  trouble  we  had 
with  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Spanish  Ambassador.^^  and  how  dearly  they 
cost  us.  and  we  know  how  much  it  would  have  imported  us  to  have  had 
them  gone  by  this  ship,  as  well  for  the  reputation  of  our  return, ^^  as 
also  for  helping  to  defray  the  great  charge  of  the  voyage. 

"Notwithstanding  they  very  fairly  demanded  of  you,  it  hath  pleased 
\"ou  there  to  stay  •*-  them  in  your  own  cvistody,  and  to  suffer  this  ship  to 
come  home  with  other  men's  goods,  and  not  vouchsafing  to  mention  the 

'  Restricted. 

'  Allow  any  one  to  violate  this  rule. 

^  The  Patience  or  the  Deliverance. 

*  Probably  the  pinnace,  the  Discover}'. 

'  Written  instructions  of  the  Company,  which  they  said  he  ignored. 

^  Dispose  of  the  kine. 

'  Pa\Tnent. 

'  Like,  in  keeping  with. 

'The  other  unlawful  acts  of  Argall. 

"  This  refers  to  damage  done  by  the  ship  Treasurer  to  the  Spanish,  when  Eng- 
land and  Spain  were  at  peace.     Referred  to  again  later  on. 

"  Favorable  opinion  to  be  formed  by  the  public  of  the  return,  that  is.  the  profit 
made  bv  the  Company. 

"  Detain, 
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hides  in  your  general  letter  but  in  this  manner ;  That,  being  made  Ad- 
miral, you  know  how  to  dispose  of  unlawful  purchase  ;^  and  by  this  we 
must  understand  the  hides  to  be  yours. 

"As  for  the  debts  and  wages  which  you  say  you  have  paid  for  we 
marvel  you  do  not  send  us  a  note  of  the  particulars,  for  to  our  knowledge 
we  are  not  in  that  kind  indebted  to  any  man.  If  there  be  any  such  matter, 
or  that  you  have  provided  any  stuff  for  the  college,-  as  you  write,  yet 
you  must  not  imagine  that  we  are  so  insensible  of  reason  as  to  suffer 
either  of  those  to  be  a  cloak  for  you  to  detain  our  hides,  or  to  convey 
away  all  our  cattle  and  corn. 

"Either  you  must  think  highly  of  yourself  or  very  meanly  of  us  in 
that,  being  our  substitute,  you  will  presume  to  ofifer  us  these  wrongs ; 
and  to  suppose  you  may  do  what  you  list  in  such  a  public  cause  without 
being  called  to  account. 

"We  have  therefore  determined  of  a  course,  and  we  have  written  to 
the  Lord  Governor,^  which  we  doubt  not  but  his  Lordship  will  impart 
unto  you,  and  so  we  rest. 
"London  22  August  1618. 

"Your  very  loving  friends 

"Thomas  Smith 
"Lionel  Cranfield 
"John  Dauer* 
"John  Wolstenholme 
"Robert  Johnson." 

And,  unaware  that  Lord  Delaware  had  died  on  the  voyage  to  \'ir- 
ginia,  they  wrote  this  letter  to  him : 

"We  are  now  enforced  to  write  unto  your  Lordship  of  important 
matter  of  another  nature,  which  is  touching  Mr.  Samuel  Argall,  whom 
we  made  Governor  in  your  Lordship's  absence. 

"We  make  no  doubt  but  he  has  delivered  the  Government,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  doings,  into  your  Lordship's  hands.  We  have  received  from 
him.  by  the  George,  a  very  strange  letter,  which,  together  with  those  in- 
formations we  have  against  him,  by  sundry  witnesses  lately  come  from 
thence,  do  import  more  discontent  in  the  adventurers  here  and  more 
hazard  to  the  Plantation  than  ever  did  any  other  thing  that  befell  that 
action  from  the  beginning. 

"He's  discontent  that  we  subscribed  our  letter,  sent  unto  him,  with 
few  hands ;  our  terming  him  to  be  but  Deputy  Governor,  he  disdaining 
to  be  deputy  to  any  man  ;  our  letters  to  be  delivered  unto  him  by  so  mean 
as  man  as  the  Cape-merchant ;  with  many  such  like,  which  we  pass  over. 

*  A  term  borrowed  from  the  admiralty  law,  and  means  here  anything  unlaw- 
fully seized. 
^  The  college  intended  for  the  Indians. 
'  Lord  Delaware. 
*John  Danvers. 
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"And  briefly  we  must  complain  to  your  Lordship  of  his  neglecting  and 
transgressing  our  commission  and  instructions ;  first,  he  hath  made  away 
all  the  kine  belonging  to  the  Colony,  and  taken  satisfaction  ^  for  them 
to  himself  ;  whereas  we  gave  him  express  charge,  in  his  instructions,  to 
preserve  and  nourish  them  to  the  common  use ;  except  some  few  which 
we  had  disposed,  whereof  we  writ  him  in  particular. 

"He  has  suflfered  passengers,  mariners  and  others,  without  restraint, 
to  ship  most  of  the  tobacco,  and  all  the  sassafras,  for  themselves ;  which, 
by  order  of  Court,  at  certain  rates  agreed  upon,  are  appropriated  to  the 
magazine. 

"He  arms  himself  and  others  with  unjust  accusations  against  us,  to 
overthrow  the  magazine,  without  which  we  know  assuredly  that  neither 
the  adventurers  here,  nor  the  Plantation  there,  can  long  subsist. 

"He  hath  gotten  possession,  and  keepeth  back,  our  hides,  under  pre- 
tence of  being  Admiral,  which  cost  our  joint  stock  well  near  £400,  with 
a  great  deal  of  toil  and  trouble,  before  we  could  ol)tain  them.  With  his 
obstinate  refusal  to  deliver  them,  he  hath  done  us  so  great  displeasure  at 
the  return  of  this  ship,  that  he  could  not  have  watched  to  have  done  us 
a  greater. 

"He  hath  forbidden  all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Indians,  but 
trades  amongst  them  with  the  Summer  Island  frigate,-  and  our  men,  to 
his  own  benefit.  He  takes  the  ancient  colony  men,  which  should  now  be 
f ree,^  and  our  men,^  from  the  common  garden,  to  set  them  about  his  own 
employment ;  and,  with  the  Colony's  share  of  corn,^  feeds  his  men. 

"He  proclaims  that  no  man  shall  dare  to  buy  fur  of  the  Indians  but 
himself ;  as  if  the  Plantation  and  people  were  ordained  only  to  serve  his 
turn. 

"These,  and  so  many  like  errors  ^  of  his,  are  laid  to  his  charge,  for 
which  the  adventurers  here  will  no  way  be  satisfied  without  his  personal 
appearance,  to  make  his  answer.  And  they  are  hardly  restrained,  not- 
withstanding the  King's  Court  in  progress,'^  from  going  to  the  Court 
to  make  there  complaint,  and  to  procure  his  Majesty's  command  to  fetch 
him  home. 

"And  therefore  pray  your  Lordship,  to  the  avoiding  of  further  scandal 
and  slanders  to  the  Government  of  our  Plantation,  that  you  will  cause 
him  to  be  shipped  home  in  this  ship,  the  William  and  Thomas,  to  satisfy 
the  adventurers,  by  answering  everything  as  shall  be  laid  to  his  charge. 

"And.  for  that  we  suppose  there  will  be  found  many  misdemeanors  of 

*  Payment. 

^  Probably  either  the  Patience  or  the  Deliverance  built  in  the  Bermudas  after 
the  wreck  of  the  Sea  Adventure. 

'  Having  repayed  the  cost  of  their  transportation  &c. 

*  Those  sent  over  by  the  Company  and  employed  in  "the  common  garden". 
"  Claims  in  the  nature  of  quit-rents,  or  taxes. 

'  Misdeeds. 

'  The  court  of  King's  Bench,  then  no  doubt,  going  on  its  circuit  away  from 
London. 
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his  for  which  he  may  make  satisfaction  to  the  Company,  we  pray  your 
Lordship  to  seize  upon  his  goods,  as^  tobacco  and  furs,  whereof  it  is  re- 
])orted  he  hath  gotten  together  great  store,  to  the  Colony's  prejudice,  and 
so  sending  them  to  us  to  be  in  deposit  till  all  matters  be  satisfied. 

"And  that  your  Lordship  would  be  pleased  to  take  back  again  those 
kine  and  bullocks  which  by  his  unlawful  sale  are  dispersed  here  and 
there  ;  and  that  they  may  be  brought  together  again  to  the  Colony's  use. 
and  to  such  others  of  the  Hundreds  as  the  General  Court  by  your  Lord- 
ship's consent  did  order  and  appoint."  ^ 

*  Such  as. 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Companj^  of  London,  pp.  1 14-120. 


AX    ORDIXAXXE   AND    COXSTITUTIOX    OF   THE 
TREASURER.    COUXCIL  AXD   CO^IPAXY   FOR  A 

COUXCIL  OF  STATE.  AXD  GEXERAL  ASSEMBLY, 
JULY  24th,  1621 

I.  To  all  People,  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  be  seen,  or 
heard.  The  Treasurer.  Council,  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Plant- 
ers for  the  Cit}  of  London  for  the  first  Colony  of  \'irginia,  send  Greet- 
ing. 

KXOW  YE.  that  we.  the  said  Treasurer,  Council,  and  Company,  tak- 
ing into  our  careful  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  said  Colony  of 
\  irginia.  and  intending,  by  the  Divine  Assistance,  to  settle  such  a  form 
f  Government  there,  as  may  be  to  the  greatest  benefit  and  comfort  of 
:he  people,  and  whereby  all  injustice,  grievances,  and  oppression  may  be 
•irevented  and  kept  off.  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  said  Colony,  have 
thought  fit  to  make  our  entrance,  by  ordering  and  establishing  such  Su- 
preme Councils,  as  may  not  only  be  assisting  to  the  Governor  for  the 
:ime  being,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  executing  of  other 
!uties  to  this  office  belonging,  but  also,  by  their  vigilant  care  and  pru- 
'ence.  may  pro\nde.  as  well  for  a  remedy  of  all  inconveniences,  growing 
:rom  time  to  time,  as  also  for  advancing  of  increase,  strength,  stability, 
and  prosperit}-  of  the  said  Colony : 

II.  'SYE  therefore,  the  said  Treasurer.  Council,  and  Company,  by 
authoritv-  directed  to  us  from  his  ^Iajest\-  under  the  Great  Seal,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  do  herebv  order  and  declare,  that,  from  hence  for- 
ward, there  shall  be  TWO  SUPREME  COUNCILS  in  Virginia,  for 
the  better  Government  of  the  said  Colonv  aforesaid. 

III.  THE  one  of  w-hich  Councils,  to  be  called  THE  COUXCIL  OF 
STATE,  (and  whole  office  shall  chiefly  be  assisting,  with  their  care,  ad- 
vice, and  circumspection,  to  the  said  Governor),  shall  be  chosen,  nomi- 
nated, placed,  and  displaced  from  time  to  time  by  us.  the  said  Treasurer. 
Council,  and  Company  and  our  Successors :  which  Council  of  State  shall 
consist,  for  the  present,  only  of  these  persons,  as  are  here  inserted,  viz : 

Sir   Francis  W'yatt.   Governor  of  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  Deputy*  of  the 

Mrginia :  College : 

Captain  Francis  West :  Captain    Thomas    Xeuce.    DeputA* 

Sir  George  Yeardley.  Knight :  for  the  Company : 

Sir  William  Xeuce.  Knight.  Mar-  Mr.  Pawlet : 

shall  of  Virginia  :  Mr.  Leech  : 

Mr.  George  Sands,  Treasurer  :  Captain  Xathaniel  Powell  ; 
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Mr.    Christopher   Davison.    Secre-  Mr.  John  Rolf  e  ; 

tary  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Hamor  ; 

Doctor    Potts,    Physician    to    the  Mr.  John  Pountis ; 

Company  ;  Mr.  Michael  Lapworth  ; 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  ;  Mr.  Harwood  ; 

Mr.  John  Berkley  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Macock. 

Which  said  Councilors  and  Council  we  earnestly  pray  and  desire,  and 
in  his  Majesty's  name  strictly  charge  and  command,  that  (all  factions, 
partialities,  and  sinister  respect  laid  aside)  they  bend  their  care  and  en- 
deavors to  assist  the  said  Governor  ;  first  and  principally,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  honor  and  service  of  God,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  King- 
dom amongst  the  heathen  people  ;  and  next,  in  erecting  of  the  said  Colony 
in  due  obedience  to  his  ^Majesty,  and  all  lawful  authority  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's directions  ;  and  lastly,  in  maintaining  the  said  people  in  justice  and 
christian  conversation  amongst  themselves,  and  in  strength  and  ability 
to  withstand  their  enemies.  And  this  Council,  to  be  always,  or  for  the 
most  part,  residing  about  or  near  the  Governor. 

IV.  The  other  Council,  more  generally  to  be  called  by  the  Governor, 
once  yearly,  and  no  oftener,  but  for  very  extraordinary  and  important 
occasions,  shall  consist,  for  the  present,  of  the  said  Council  of  State,  and 
of  two  Burgesses  out  of  every  Town,  Hundred,  or  other  particular  Plan- 
tation, to  be  respectivelv  chosen  by  the  inhabitants :  Which  Council  shall 
be  called  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  wherein  (as  also  in  the  said 
Council  of  State)  all  matters  shall  be  decided,  determined,  and  ordered, 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  voices  then  present ;  reserving  to  the  Governor 
always  a  negative  voice. 

And  this  General  Assembly  shall  have  free  power  to  treat,  consult,  and 
conclude,  as  well  of  all  emergent  occasions  concerning  the  public  weal  of 
the  said  Colony  and  every  part  thereof,  as  also  to  make,  ordain,  and  enact 
such  general  laws  and  orders,  for  the  behoof  of  the  said  Colony,  and  the 
good  government  thereof,  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  appear  necessary  or 
requisite. 

V.  WHEREAS  in  all  other  things,  we  require  the  said  General 
Assembly,  as  also  the  said  Council  of  State,  to  imitate  and  follow  the 
policy  of  the  form  of  government,  laws,  customs,  and  manner  of  trial, 
and  other  administration  of  justice,  used  in  the  realm  of  England,  as 
near  as  may  be,  even  as  ourselves,  by  his  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  are 
required. 

VI.  PROVIDED,  that  no  law  or  ordinance,  made  in  the  said  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  shall  be  or  continue  in  force  or  validity,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  solemnly  ratified  and  confirmed,  in  a  General  Quarter  Court  of 
the  said  Company  here  in  England,  and  so  ratified,  be  returned  to  them 
under  our  Seal :  It  being  our  intent  to  afiford  the  like  measure  also  unto 
the  said  Colony,  that  after  the  government  of  the  said  Colony  shall  once 
have  been  well  framed,  and  settled  accordingly,  which  is  to  be  done  by  us. 
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as  by  authority  derived  from  his  Majesty,  and  the  same  shall  have  been 

so  by  us  declared,  no  orders  of  Court  afterwards  shall  bind  the  said 

Colony,  unless  they  be  ratified  in  like  manner  in  the  General  Assembly. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  we  have  hereunto  set  our  Common  Seal, 

the  24th  of  July,  1621,  and  in  the  Year  of  the  Reign  of  cur  Sovereign 

Lord,  JAMES,  King  of  England,  &c,  the  ...  .  and  of  Scotland  the 
1 

'  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  Sabin's  Reprints,  Vol.  VI.,  Appendix,  pp.  32-34. 
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The  Company  was  overthrown  on  June  26th,  1624,  and  that  very  day. 
Mr.  Ferrar,  the  Deputy,  was  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  bring  to 
the  Council  Chamber  all  patents,  books  of  account  and  invoices  of  the 
late  corporation  and  lists  of  people  in  the  Colony,  'to  be  retained  by  the 
keeper  of  the  Council  Chest  until  further  order'. 

What  became  of  them  after  that? 

The  compiler  of  the  edition  of  the  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Susan  Myra  Kingsbury,  under 
the  heading  "The  Fate  of  the  Original  Records,"  discusses  this.  Her 
treatise  is  so  good  and  interesting  that  it  deserves  to  be  given  all  the 
publicity  possible. 

We,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  it,  nearly  in  its  entirety. 

"That  the  Virginia  Company  had  a  large  number  of  records  which  are 
not  now  extant  has  been  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  existing  documents. 
In  addition  to  the  original  court  books  and  the  five  other  records  pro- 
vided for  by  the  "Orders  and  Constitutions"  there  were  the  books  created 
at  a  later  date,  the  duplicates  of  patents  and  grants,  the  petitions,  and  all 
of  the  account  books  of  the  various  magazines  and  joint  stock  companies. 
If  the  papers  of  the  private  plantations  and  hundreds  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Smyth  of  Nibley  papers,  were  added  to  these,  the  volume 
of  missing  records  would  become  very  great.  A  discussion  therefore  of 
what  resources  have  been  searched,  though  in  vain,  seems  desirable,  in 
order  to  aid  further  investigation. 

"It  was  July,  1622,  that  the  controversy  between  the  factions  in  the 
company  was  first  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  plaintiff  was  John  Bargrave.  who  later  championed  those 
whom  he  now  accused.  The  complainant  declared  that  he  had  lost  6.600 
pounds  through  the  "unjust  practices  and  miscarriage  of  government"  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Alderman  Robert  Johnson. 

"The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  Lord  Viscount 
Grandison,  Lord  Brook,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
and  Secretary  Conway,  but  the  afifair  dragged  on  in  the  council  until  it 
was  finally  settled  on  January  22nd,  1622/3,  by  its  ordering  Bargrave  to 
forbear  troubling  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  From  that  time  the  battle  between 
the  factions  in  the  company  had  begun. 

The  tobacco  contract  between  the  lord  treasurer  as  representative  of 
the  King  on  the  one  hand  and  the  company  on  the  other,  which  had  oc- 
cupied so  much  of  the  time  of  the  courts,  was  allowed  by  the  Priv}^ 
Council  on  the  2nd  of  February.    But  the  spirit  of  conflict  was  seen  in 
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the  entire  correspondence,  and  during  the  few  succeeding  months  bitter 
complaints  concerning  tlie  mismanagement  of  alTairs  in  the  colony  were 
made  by  Nathaniel  Butler  in  his  Unmasking  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
and  by  Alderman  Johnson  in  his  Declaration.  That  both  of  these  origi- 
nated in  the  Warwick  faction  has  been  revealed  by  the  Manchester 
papers. 

"On  April  17th  a  committee  headed  by  Lord  Cavendish  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Privy  Council  to  defend  the  Virginia  Company  against 
the  "grievances  of  Planters  and  Adventurers."  As  a  result,  the  first 
blow  was  struck  at  the  liberty  of  the  company  when  the  Privy  Council 
announced  that  it  was  the  King's  intention  that  a  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Virginia  and  Somers  Islands 
plantations. 

"From  that  time  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  under  surveillance, 
and  the  correspondence,  the  trade,  and  even  the  personal  liberty  of  its 
officers  were  subject  to  restraint.  The  company  was*  immediately  for- 
bidden to  receive  any  private  letters  except  on  its  own  business,  while  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month  its  letters  were  disallowed  by  the  Privy 
Council  because  they  failed  to  "certify  the  King's  grace  to  the  Colonies." 

"Already  the  court  books  and  other  writings  had  been  required  of  the 
secretary  of  the  company,  as  is  shown  by  a  receipt  for  the  same,  dated 
April  21st,  among  the  Ferrar  papers.  This  receipt  was  given  to  Edward 
Collingwood  by  the  clerk  of  the  council.  As  a  concomitant  the  council 
dissolved  the  tobacco  contract,  and  reduced  the  former  customs  on  to- 
bacco from  twelve  to  nine  pence  per  pound.  It  allowed  the  companies 
the  sole  importation  of  tobacco,  but  it  required  that  the  whole  crop 
should  be  brought  into  England. 

"There  were  other  acts  which  partook  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  inter- 
ference with  the  correspondence  and  business  of  the  company.  On 
May  13th  the  Privy  Council  ordered  that  Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  Edwin 
Sands,  and  Nicholas  and  John  Ferrar  should  be  confined  to  their  houses, 
a  punishment  inflicted  for  a  contempt  of  an  order  of  the  council  table 
against  the  use  of  bitter  invectives,  and  brought  about  by  the  complaint 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Lord  Cavendish  was  in  restraint  five  days  and 
the  others  eight  days. 

"The  release  came  as  a  result  of  their  'acknowledgment  of  offence  and 
expression  of  sorrow.'  The  threat  of  the  King  was  carried  out,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  was  made  on  May  9th  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  dispute  in  the  Virginia  Company  and  to  report 
upon  their  method  of  procedure. 

"The  danger  of  confiscation  of  the  company's  records  was  fully  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  on  May  22nd,  1623,  when  the  Privy  Council  en- 
forced a  previous  order  to  surrender  'all  Charters,  Books,  (and  by  name 
the  blurred  Book  or  Books),  Letters,  Petitions,  Lists  of  Names  and 
Provisions,  Invoices  of  Goods,  and  all  other  writing  whatsoever,  and 
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Transcripts  of  them,  belonging  to  them.'  The  new  order  declared  that 
the  'Blurred  Book  or  Books'  had  been  kept  back. 

"The  documents  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  clerk  of  the  council, 
but  the  custody  of  the  records  was  given  to  the  commissioners.  Each 
party  was  to  have  free  use  of  them  'in  such  sort  as  to  the  Commissioners 
shall  seem  good.' 

"Furthermore  'all  Boxes  &  Packages  of  Letters  which  hereafter  shall 
be  brought  over  from  Virginia  for  the  Summer  Islands  during  this 
Commission'  were  to  be  'immediately  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  by 
them  to  be  broken  open,  perused  or  otherwise  disposed  (of)  as  they 
shall  find  cause.' 

"The  records  were  in  the  possession  of  the  clerk  of  the  council  from 
the  date  of  this  order,  or  earlier,  until  November  7th,  1623,  as  is  shown 
by  a  warrant  bearing  the  latter  date,  in  which  the  commissioners  of 
May  9th  required  of  the  council  a  'trunk  of  writings'  locked  up  under 
the  custody  of  the' Privy  Council  to  be  delivered  to  the  'bearer'. 

"A  careful  search  for  the  missing  papers  must  commence  at  this  point. 
Although  the  records,  or  at  least  the  court  books,  were  later  returned  to 
the  company,  some  of  them  may  have  been  retained  by  the  commissioners 
or  by  individuals  thereof.  Therefore,  hidden  away  in  the  collections  of 
the  heirs  of  these  men,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  be  found  the  much 
sought-for  documents. 

"The  members  of  this  commission,  created  April  17th,  were  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Sir  Nicholas  Fortescue,  Sir  Francis  Gofton,  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  Sir  William  Pitt,  Sir  Henry  Bouchier,  and  Sir  Henry  Spiller. 
But,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from  personal  investigation,  from  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts,  from  con- 
versation with  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte,  of  that  body,  or  from  other 
men  conversant  with  the  private  and  public  depositories  in  England, 
none  of  the  papers  did  remain  in  the  possession  of  those  commissioners. 

"A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  may  have  had  access  to  these 
papers,  for  on  July  22nd  Lords  Grandison,  Carew,  and  Chichester  were 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  reports  on  the  colony  and  to 
present  to  the  council  orders  most  fit  for  the  regulation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia. 

"Another  group  of  men  intrusted  with  the  investigation  of  afifairs  at 
that  time,  and  into  whose  hands  and  private  possession  might  have  come 
papers  belonging  to  the  company,  were  John  Harvey,  John  Pory,  Abra- 
ham Percy  (Piercy?),  Samuell  Matthews,  and  John  Jefferson.  This 
commission  was  sent  to  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  con- 
ditions, and  many  of  the  documents  bearing  on  their  relations  with  the 
colony  are  among  the  colonial  State  papers. 

"The  documents  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  commission  until 
Xovember  21st.  and  were  then  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  company. 
An  order  in  council  declared  that  all  the  'Books  and  writings,  whether 
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remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  or  elsewhere  shall  be 
forthwith  delivered  by  inventory  unto  the  said  Company.' 

"The  complaint  had  been  made  by  the  treasurer  that  they  could  not 
make  answer  to  the  quo  zvarranto  which  had  been  issued  out  of  the 
King's  Bench  against  the  company  without  the  use  of  their  records. 
Therefore,  from  November,  1623,  until  June,  1624,  the  company  was  in 
possession  of  its  documents,  and  it  was  during  that  period  that  Nicholas 
Ferrar  was  busily  engaged  in  having  them  transcribed. 

"The  last  order  which  concerned  these  records  from  December  30th, 
1623,  until  the  company  was  finally  overthrown,  in  June  of  the  following 
year — when  the  organization,  according  to  Nethersole,  became  a  com- 
pany for  trade  and  not  for  government — was  a  letter  of  the  council  to 
'Nicholas  Ferrar.  Deputie,'  to  bring  to  them  unopened  all  letters  which 
had  come  in  a  ship  lately  arrived  from  Virginia. 

"That  the  King  in  the  meantime  was  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
all  papers  relating  to  Virginia  is  seen  in  a  letter  from  Secretary  Con- 
way to  Sir  Thomas  Merry,  in  which  he  was  requested  to  preserve  all 
papers  in  the  possession  of  'his  late  cousin'.  John  Puntis.  vice-admiral  of 
\"irginia,  and  any  others  which  concerned  the  business. 

"Following  up  the  recall  of  the  charter,  the  Privy  Council  declared 
that  it  was  the  King's  intention  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  compan\- 
without  the  imperfections^  of  the  former  grant. 

"A  committee  was  therefore  appointed  on  June  24th  to  resolve  on  the 
well  settling  of  the  colony,  to  give  the  orders  therefor,  and  to  report  to 
the  King  for  further  directions.  This  body  consisted  of  Lord  President 
Mandeville,  Lord  Paget,  Lord  Chichester,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  comp- 
troller, the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general. 
Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  Francis  Gofton,  John  Wolsten- 
holme,  and  Alderman  Johnson. 

"Two  days  later  an  order  in  council  was  issued  instructing  Mr.  Ferrar, 
deputy  of  the  company,  to  bring  to  the  council  chamber  all  patents,  books 
of  accounts,  and  invoices  of  the  late  corporation  and  all  lists  of  people  in 
the  colony,  to  be  retained  by  the  keeper  of  the  council  chest  till  further 
order. 

"Thus  was  ended  the  control  of  the  government  by  the  old  organiza- 
tion, if  not  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  and  its  colony,  and  thus  the 
records  passed  into  the  charge  of  the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 

"A  commission  to  establish  a  government  in  Virginia  is  to  be  found  in 
the  chancery  privy  seals  under  July  of  the  twenty-second  year  of 
James  L  countersigned  to  pass  by  immediate  warrant.  The  patent  roll 
of  the  period  records  this  commission,  dated  July  15th,  1624,  by  which 
the  Virginia  Company  was  to  be  supplanted  and  the  first  royal  province 
in  America  was  to  be  established. 

"The  records  of  the  old  company,  however,  are  not  lost  to  sight  till 

^  By  "imperfections"  James  meant  the  political  rights  of  the  Company. 
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three  days  later.  On  July  15th  the  commissioners  met  at  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  house  and  determined  that  the  charters,  seals,  and  writings  of 
the  company  were  to  be  brought  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  house  and  kept 
in  charge  of  the  clerk  of  the  commissioners,  H.  Fotherby,  to  be  used  by 
the  commissioners  at  pleasure. 

"In  the  Privy  Council  register,  under  date  of  June  26th,  1624,  there  is 
an  order  for  Mr.  Ferrar  to  deposit  in  the  council  chamber  the  papers  of 
the  late  corporation,  and  in  the  margin  is  a  note  which  gives  the  last 
glimpse  of  those  records.  It  reads  as  follows:  'Nd:  All  these  Patents 
books  of  accounts  &c  were  delivered  to  Henry  Fotherby,  clarke  to  the 
Commissioners,  by  order  from  the  Lords,  the  19th  of  July,  1624.' 

"That  these  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  others  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  Virginia,  had  all  of  the  original  records  of  the  company  in 
their  possession  at  that  date  is  thus  proved.  What  became  of  them  later 
can  be  a  matter  only  of  speculation.  That  they  had  been  so  carefully 
preserved  and  were  deposited  'for  use  by  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sioners,' seems  to  indicate  that  the  theory  of  their  destruction  by  the 
Crown  is  not  tanable. 

"There  are  two  theories  which  seem  much  more  likely.  It  may  be  that 
they  passed  finally  into  the  possession  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  evi- 
dently soon  assumed  the  burden  of  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
province;  for.  on  May  13th,  1625,  a  royal  proclamation  arranged  for  a 
council  which  was  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Privy  Council. 

"The  papers  may  thus  have  remained  with  the  King's  Council  until 
the  creation  of  the  commission  for  Virginia  in  1631,  which  in  turn  was 
supplanted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plantations  in 
1634. 

"The  commission  created  in  July  of  1624  was  composed  of  the  lords 
of  the  council  and  'certain  others,'  and  the  council  register  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  usually  the  council  sitting  as  a  commission.  After 
1624  the  papers,  letters,  and  instructions  were  all  issued  by  the  council, 
the  commissions  to  the  councillors  and  to  governors  of  the  colony  passed 
the  privy  seal  and  were  engrossed  on  the  patent  roll,  and  the  letters  or 
papers  from  the  colony  were  addressed  to  the  council. 

"Another  theory  as  to  the  fate  of  the  records  is  that  they  were  at  first 
in  charge  of  Henry  Fotherby,  clerk  of  the  commissioners,  but  that  they 
were  gradually  scattered  among  the  members  of  the  commission  most 
interested  in  the  career  of  the  company  as  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
sion became  purely  that  of  government.  (Here  follows  the  list  of  names 
of  the  members  of  this  commission,  which  we  omit). 

"Had  not  the  receipt  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  secretary  of  the 
company  revealed  the  existence  of  the  early  records  in  1623,  and  had  not 
the  memoranda  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  confirmed  the  fact,  the  theory 
might  be  put  forth  that  the  papers  of  the  early  period  were  burned  in 
the  destruction  of  Sir  Thomas  Smythe's  house  at  Deptford,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1618/19. 
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"The  fire  at  Whitehall  on  the  16th  of  January,  1618/19,  at  which  the 
privy  seal,  signet,  and  council  records  are  supposed  to  have  heen  de- 
stroyed, is  sometimes  suggested  as  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Mrginia  records.  But  the  facts  given  ahove,  in  addition  to  the  statement 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  to  the  King  that  there  had  heen  hut  little  loss  of 
papers  since  they  had  l)een  transferred  to  the  new  office  refutes  that 
theory. 

"It  remains  for  the  future  enquirer  to  examine  the  ccjllections  which 
are  known  to  contain  jiapers  helonging  to  the  families  indicated  by  the 
names  of  the  various  commissioners  and  of  the  Privy  Councillors  for 
that  period.  Such  investigations  are  made  difficult  by  the  transfer  of 
papers  from  one  branch  of  a  family  to  another,  necessitating  a  knowledge 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  various  families  represented.  Having  found  the 
heirs  of  the  families  in  question,  the  search  may  then  be  conducted 
through  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts. 

"But  this  is  not  sufficient.  Since  trace  of  the  family  is  often  lost,  or 
no  evidence  can  be  found  of  collections  of  documents,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  search  through  every  section  of  those  reports  of  the  commission 
for  stray  sets  of  papers. 

"The  greatest  confusion  also  results  from  the  sale  of  libraries,  and 
while  the  catalogues  of  Ouaritch  or  Sotheby  may  afiford  a  clue  to  the 
offer  of  such  material  for  sale,  often  in  small  lots,  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser is  not  usually  to  be  discovered.  The  result  is  that  the  student 
must  wait  in  patience  until  the  papers  have  drifted  into  some  great  de- 
pository— such  as  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library — or 
until  they  have  been  made  known  to  the  public  through  the  Manuscripts 
Commission,  or  by  private  enterprise. 

"Another  difficulty,  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  individual  stu- 
dent, is  the  insufficiency  of  the  catalogues  of  early  date.  This  is  grad- 
ually being  met  by  the  re-issue  of  catalogues  and  calendars  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Bodleian,  although  the  new  catalogue  of  the  latter  is 
only  'summary.'  The  Ashmolean  and  Rawlinson  papers  in  the  Bodleian 
may  afford  many  surprises.  Furthermore,  the  early  reports  of  the 
Manuscripts  Commission  were  often  incomplete  and  too  general  in  char- 
acter. However,  the  more  recent  volumes  are  full  calendars,  and  the 
older  volumes  may  be  republished  in  time. 

"In  the  great  collections  of  the  British  Museum  are  brought  together 
the  papers  or  portions  of  the  papers  of  a  few  of  the  men  with  whom  we 
are  concerned.  In  the  Lansdowne  collection  are  about  one-third  of  the 
papers  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  master  of  the  rolls,  which  were  sold  at 
auction  in  1757.  Among  these  have  been  found  the  valuable  letters  of 
lohn  Martin  and  the  draft  of  the  commission  of  1624.  In  the  Harleian 
collection,  brought  together  by  Robert  Harley.  Earl  of  Oxford,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  among  the  papers  of  Sir  John  Cot- 
ton, who  was  a  noted  antiquarian  of  the  time  of  James  I,  are  a  few 
inijiortant  documents. 
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"The  valuable  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  T.ath,  containing  the  Cecil 
papers,  has  been  recatalogued  and  found  to  contain  nothing  which  con- 
cerns the  company  after  1616,  and  nothing  of  the  earlier  period  not 
known  to  Alexander  Brown. 

"Two  other  collections,  imperfectly  calendared  by  the  Manuscripts 
Commission,  are  those  of  Lord  Sackville,  of  Knole,  Seven  Oaks,  Kent, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcester- 
shire. 

"Since  the  statement  was  made  by  John  Ferrar,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  that  Sir  Robert  Killigrew  had  left  the  Virginia  papers  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  our  interest  in  this  collection  is 
intensified.  Both  Sir  Robert  Killigrew  and  Richard  Sackville,  Earl  of 
Dorset,  are  seen  to  have  been  vitally  connected  with  the  company  and 
the  settlement  of  its  affairs. 

"Two  other  connections  of  this  family  ma}'  have  brought  together 
collections  which  might  contain  Virginia  papers.  Richard  Sackville,  Earl 
of  Dorset,  married  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  the  first 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  he  himself  Ijecame  heir  to  the  Cranfield  house 
and  title  as  third  earl.  The  first  Earl  of  Middlesex  was  the  lord  treasurer 
during  the  regime  of  the  company,  and  figures  ]:)rominently  as  the  indi- 
vidual who  conducted  the  quo  ivarranto  suit  against  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. Furthermore,  Lionel  Sackville  West  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
Lord  De  La  Warr,  of  Virginia  fame.  The  combination  of  the  four 
houses  of  Killigrew,  Sackville,  Middlesex,  and  De  La  Warr,  which  were 
of  so  great  importance  in  Virginia  affairs  leads  to  the  hope  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts. 

"Four  documents  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  commission,  and 
these  refer  to  the  tobacco  trade,  but  an  inquiry  of  Lord  Sackville  as  to 
other  material  in  his  possession  elicited  the  reply  from  Lionel  Sackville 
West  that  Lord  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  male  line ;  by  the  eighth 
Viscount  Strangford,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
with  whose  death  in  1869  the  senior  branch  of  the  family  was  ter- 
minated ;  and  by  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough  through  the  second 
marriage  of  Lady  Dorothy  Sydney  Smythc,  daughter  of  Robert,  second 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

"The  Wriothesley  family  is  to-day  represented  in  the  houses  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  former  having 
inherited  the  London  ])roperty  of  Robert,  third  Earl  of  Southampton, 
and  the  latter  the  Tichfield  estate. 

"The  large  number  of  documents  among  the  Smith  of  Nibley  papers 
suggests  that  in  private  collections  may  be  many  records  which  concern 
the  private  enterprises  or  companies  formed  within  the  corporation  for 
setting  out  plantations  and  carrying  on  trade. 

"Other  groups  of  manuscripts  and  early  books  have  seemed  to  offer 
opportunities  for  the  discovery  of  the  missing  records.  But  the  Lambeth 
Palace  Librarv,  the  college  libraries  1)oth  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge 
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have  proved  valueless,  with  the  exception  of  that  most  important  groiq) 
in  Magdelene  College.  Camhridge.  Every  one  of  the  college  libraries, 
has  been  searched  or  investigated,  but  to  no  avail.  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  contains  a  collection  of  manuscripts  which  may  afford  a  few 
papers  on  the  subject  when  it  has  been  more  carefully  catalogued. 

"The  fact  that  the  original  records  of  the  company  before  1619.  and  a 
comparatively  small  portion  after  that  date  have  not  been  discovered  has 
led  generally  to  the  conclusion  that  the  party  of  the  Crown  destroyed  the 
evidences,  of  the  mismanagement  during  the  first  decade  and  of  the 
comparatively  prosperous  condition  in  the  second.  That  they  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  records  in  the  colony  and  the  Ferrar  transcripts  of 
the  court  book  is  the  good  fortune  of  posterity. 

"But  the  destruction  of  the  records  can  not  properly  be  considered  as 
proved  until  the  public  collections  have  been  more  carefully  calendared 
and  the  private  collections  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
absolute  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Crown  and  its  supporters  held  such 
an  attitude  and  the  knowledge  that  the  commissioners  took  the  records 
into  their  charge  "for  use"  encourages  the  hope  that  a  faithful  endeavor 
to  discover  their  location  may  yet  be  rewarded  by  success."  ^ 

The  above  was  written  in  1906,  now  several  years  ago,  and  these  rec- 
ords have  not  yet  been  found.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Alexander 
Brown  that  they  were  destroyed,  and  never  will  be  found.  But  how  did 
it  happen  that  of  the  official  records  of  the  Company,  one  part  was  pre- 
served, while  the  earlier  part  was  lost  ? 

Alexander  Brown  has  written  a  whole  book  mainly  to  show  how  the 
suppression  of  the  records  relating  to  the  actions  and  motives  of  those 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  Virginia  Company  was  a  deliberate  plan  of 
James  I.,  and  the  Court  Party,  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  aims 
and  deeds  of  this  Company ;  that  the  distortion  of  our  history  has  been 
due  to  this  ;  and  how  hard  and  slow  has  been  the  work  of  correcting  so 
great  an  error. ^ 

'Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  Vol.  i,  pp.   107-115. 

'  English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History.  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York,  1901. 
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"Oath  of  Allegiance." 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  he  faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  so  help  me 
God. 

"Oath  of   Supremacy" 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest  and  abjure, 
as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that 
Princes  excommunicate  or  de])rivcd  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any 
other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  Prince,  Prelate, 
Person,  State,  or  Potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm.   So  help  me  God. 

"Oath  of  Abjuration,  of  a  later  Date." 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge  and  promise  and  declare, 
in  my  conscience,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign  Lord, 
King  George  the  Second,  is  lawful  and  rightful  King  of  this  realm  and 
all  other  his  Majesty's  dominions  and  countries  hereunto  belonging;  and 
I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience 
that  the  person  pretended  to  be  Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the 
late  King  James,  and  since  his  decease  pretending  to  be,  and  taking  upon 
himself  the  style  and  title  of,  the  King  of  England,  or  by  the  name  of 
James  the  Third,  or  of  Scotland  by  the  name  of  James  the  Eighth,  or 
the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  hath  not  any  right  what- 
soever to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  or  any  other  dominions  hereto  be- 
longing. And  I  do  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedi- 
ence to  him,  and  I  do  swear  that  I  will  bear  faithful  and  true  allegiance 
to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  and  him  will  defend  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  against  all  traitorous  conspiracies  and  attempts 
whatsoever  which  shall  be  made  against  his  person,  crown,  or  dignity : 
and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  endeavor  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  successors  all  treasonable  and  traitorous  conspiracies 
which  I  shall  know  to  be  against  him,  or  any  of  them ;  and  I  do  faithfull} 
promise  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  support,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
successor  of  the  crown  against  him,  the  said  James,  and  all  other  persons 
whatsoever,  which  succession,  by  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  further 
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limitation  of  the  crown  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  Hberties  of  the 
subjects,'  is,  and  stands  Hmited  to,  the  Princess  Sophia,  late  Electress  and 
Duchess-Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protes- 
tants ;  and  all  other  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge 
and  swear,  according  to  these  express  words  by  me  spoken,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  and  commonsense  understanding  of  the  same  words, 
without  my  equivolent,  mental  evasion,  or  secret  reservation  whatsoever : 
and  I  do  make  this  recognition,  acknowledgment,  abjuration,  renuncia- 
tion, and  promise,  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,  so  help  me  God. 

"Test-Oath." 

"I  do  declare  that  I  do  believe  that  there  is  not  any  transubstantiation 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  in  the  Elements  of  bread  and 
wine  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever.^ 

The  above  oath  of  allegiance  was,  no  doubt,  the  ancient  form  of  this 
oath. 

The  oath  of  supremacy  was  to  specifically  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  affairs  within  the  realm  of  England. 
All  of  these  oaths  were  required  to  be  taken  by  every  one  before  being 
allowed  to  hold  office.  Henry  VHI  was  first  acknowledged  supreme 
head  of  the  English  Church,  by  convocation  in  1531,  but  only  with  the 
qualification  "so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  Christ."' 

This  supremacy  was  confirmed  by  Parliament  to  him,  and  his  heirs 
and  successors  kings  of  the  realm,  in  1534. 

The  title  of  "supreme  head"  was  altered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  "su- 
preme governor." 

The  oath  of  abjuration  was  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  title  to  the  throne  asserted  by 
the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  test  oath  was  to  prove  that  the  person  taking  it  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

'  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Vol.  2,  pp.  41-42. 
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A  list  is  presented  to  us  by  I>urk,  of  a  number  of  the  early  grants  of 
land  in  the  Colony,  made  during  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  X'irginia 
Company.  The  settlement  was  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
earliest  grants  would  naturally  be  found  there.  Though  this  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  the  Company's  grants,  it  well  deserves  to  be  given  in  full. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"On  the  northerly  side  of  James  river,  from  the  falls  down  to  Henrico, 
containing  ten  miles  in  length,  are  the  public  lands  reserved  and  laid  out, 
whereof  ten  thousand  acres  for  the  university  lands,  three  thousand  acres 
for  the  company's  land,  with  other  lands  belonging  to  the  college,  the 
common  lands  for  that  corporation,  fifteen  hundred  acres. 

On  the  south  side,  beginning  from  the  falls,  there  are  these  patents 
granted,  viz : 

The  Corporation  of  Henrico.^ 

Acres. 

John  Patterson   100 

Anthony  Edwards   100 

Nathaniel    Norton    100 

John  Proctor 200 

Thomas  Tracy   100 

John  Villiard    100 

Francis  Weston    300 

Thetlip  Lace  Close   100 

John   Price    150 

Peter  Neinmart   110 

William   Perry    100 

John    Plower    100 

Surrendered  for  the  use  of  the  iron  works.^ 

Edward   Studson    100 

Thomas   Morgan    1 50 

Thomas  Sheffield    1 50 

In  Coxendale.  within  the  same  CV)r]ioration  of  Henrico.^ 

'  One  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Colony,  dividing  the  James.  They  were 
named  Henrico,  Charles  City.  James  City  and  Elizabeth  City.  This  was  done  in 
1619. 

'These  were  at  Falling  Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

'  One  of  the  subsidiary  Hundreds  supporting  Henrico. 
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Acres. 

Lieut.  Edward  Barkley   112 

Richard   Poulton    100 

Robert  Augland   200 

John   Griffin    50 

Peter   Neinmart    40 

Thomas   Tindal    100 

Thomas  Read  100 

John  Layden    200 

The  Corporation  of  Charles  City.^ 

George  Grimes  30 

WiUiam  Vincent 100 

Richard  Taylor 100 

Robert  Partin   50 

Thomas  Douse   400 

George  Cawest  100 

Isaac  Chaplain    50 

Thomas  Rose   100 

John   Owley    50 

Joseph  Charde   100 

John   Dodds    SO 

William  Sharp   40 

James  Usther   100 

William  Cradouke   100 

John  Owley 1 50 

Theophilus  Barristone 100 

John   Harris    200 

Robert  Partin   100 

Nathaniel  Cawsey    200 

John   Carter    40 

Captain   Maddison    250 

Richard    Bigs    ISO 

Francis  Mason    SO 

Henry  Bagwell 50 

Samuel  Jarrett    100 

John  Dacle 100 

Thomas   Swanhow    300 

Thomas    Hobson    1 50 

Simon  Fortescue    100 

Thomas  Gagne   100 

William   Bayly    100 

John   Witters    100 

Lieut.  Richard  Cragg   250 

John  Car   100 

*  Another  of  the  four  great  divisions.     They  took  in  both  sides  of  the  river. 
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Acres. 

Richard  Taylor 100 

Robert    250 

Laid  out  for  the  company  below  Shirley  Hundred  Island  3000 

At  Westover   300   acres   claimed   by   Captain    Francis 
West,  upon  Appomattox  river. 

William  Farrar 100 

Henry  Millward 250 

Charles  Magnor    650 

Samuel  Sharp 100 

Humphrey  Kent 50 

Mr.  Abraham  Perfeyet   1 150 

Richard  Simons    100 

Arthur   Anthony    150 

William   Sismore    100 

William  Douglas    250 

(South  side  now) 

Here  is  land  laid  out  for  Charles  City  and  the  common  land. 

The  Territory  of  Great  Weyonake.^ 

Christopher  Harding 100 

William   Bayly    50 

Richard  Parte ISO 

Willaim  Jarret    200 

Captain  J.  Woodlife 550 

Samuel  Jordan   450 

Temprance  Bayly 200 

Isaac  Chaplin   200 

Captain  Nathaniel  Powel   600 

Mr.  Sam'l  Macock's  dividend. 

Persy's  Hundred   1000 

(North  side  now) 

Tank's  Weyonake,  over  against  Persy's  Hundred  -  2000 
Capt.  Spelman's  dividend. 

(South  side  now) 

Martin  Brandon,  belonging  to  Captain  John  Mar- 
tin, by  patent  out  of  England.^ 
Upon  the  easterly  side  of  Chapoke  Creek,  is  ap- 
pointed   500    acres,    belonging   to    the   place   of 
treasurer,  by  order  of  court.^ 

^  Great  W3'anoke  took  in  all  the  land  from  the  Appomattox  River  to  PowcH's 
Creek,  a  tract  about  thirteen  miles  wide,  measuring  from  the  head  of  Powell's 
Creek  to  the  Appomattox. 

^  Same  as  Flowerdiew  Hundred. 

'  This  is  the  beautiful  and  well  known  Low-er  Brandon, 

*  There  were  two  Chippoke  Creeks,  Upper  and  Lower.  If  the  one  here  referred 
to  be  the  Upper,  as  we  suppose  it  is,  the  500  acres  referred  to,  were  no  doubt  at 
a  later  time  a  part  of  the  Clermont  estate  of  the  Aliens.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Company,  the  lands  set  apart  for  its  officers  would  be  regarded  as  public,  and 
subject  to  be  granted  to  private  persons. 
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Acres. 

John  Martin   100 

George  Harrison    200 

Samuel  Cash  SOO 

On  the  northerly  side  is  the  land  belonging  to  Southampton  Hundred, 
containing  100,000  acres,  extending  from  Taux  Weyanoke,  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Chickahominy  river. ^ 

The  Corporation  of  James  City,  adjoining  to  the  mouth  of  Chick- 
ahominy river,  there  are  3000  acres  of  land  laid  out  for  the  Com- 
pany, 3000  laid  out  for  the  place  of  the  governor,  planted,  in  which 
are  some  small  parcels  granted  by  Sir  T.  Dale  and  Sir  S.  Argall, 
planted. 

Acres. 

Mr.  Richard  Buck-   750 

The  Glebe  land,=^   100 

In  the  island  of  James  Town  are  many  parcels  of 
land  granted  by  patent  and  order  of  court. 
Territory  of  Tappahanock  over  against  James  City : 

John  Dodds '..  ISO 

John  Burrows ISO 

Richard  Pace    200 

Francis  Chapman   100 

Thomas  Gates 100 

Mr.  John  Rolfe"* 400 

Captain  William  Powell   200 

Capt.  S.  Matthew's  dividend  planted. 
Capt.  John  Harlestone's  dividend  planted. 

John  Baynham   200 

Mr.  George  Sands  300 

William  Ewins   1000 

Edward  Grinden    1 50 

Captain  William  Powell   550 

Ensign  Joseph  Note 100 

Robert  Evers    100 

Hog-Island    

Mary   Bayly    100 

Southampton  Hundred  ^   

Captain  Hamor,  by  claim 250 

Archer's  Hope   

Mr.  Richard  Buck 750 

*  This  is  the  same  Hundred  originally  named  Smith's  Hundred. 
^  The  minister  who  succeeded  Robert  Hunt. 

^This  was  for  the  minister  at  Jamestown. 

*  He  who  married  Pocahontas. 

'Originally  called  Smith's  Hundred.    It  had  80,000  acres. 
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Acres. 
Captain  Roger  Smith  100,  by  order  of  court. 

Richard  Kingsmill    300 

Mr,  Wm.  Clayborne  250  acres,  by  order  of  court. 

Ensign  WiUiam  Spence  and  J.  Fowler 300 

John  Johnson   100 

R.  Kingsmill  200,  by  order  of  court. 

William  Fairfield  200 

Joakin  Andrews   100 

John   Grubb    100 

John  Fetherson 250 

George  Perry   100 

Richard  Staples    150 

Richard  Brewst   100 

Martin's  Hundred,  containing,  as  is  alleged,  80,000 

acres,  part  planted,  near  Mulberry  Island.^ 

Nathaniel  Hall   200 

Capt.  Wm.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Jos.  Rolfe,  with  some 

others   1 700 

(South  side  again) 

Warrasqueake   plantation,^   containing   downwards 

from  Hog-Island,  fourteen  miles  by  the  river's 

side,  in  which  are  these  patents  following,  viz : 

John  Carter 100 

Christopher  Daniel 100 

Adam  Dixon 100 

John  Perry   100 

Thomas  Winter 100 

John   Pittington    600 

Thomas  Pool 100 

Anthony  Barkham   100 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Bassie 300 

Giles  Jones   150 

Blunt  Point. 

Capt.  Wm.  Clayborne  500  acres  by  order  of  coin^t. 

John  Baynham   300 

Capt.  Hamor,  500  acres  by  order  of  court. 

Gilbert  Peppett    50 

Francis   Gifford    50 

Capt.  Mathews,  his  dividend 50 

Thomas   Hothersall    200 

Cornelius  Mary 100 

Richard  Graven    150 

^  It  took  in  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  James  City  County. 
'  This  was  the  plantation  founded  by  Edward  Bennett,  his  brother  Robert,  and 
Richard  Bennett,  their  nephew. 
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„.  ,       ,  ^  Acres. 

Kichard  Tree   5q 

Richard   Domilavv    150 

Percival  Ibbison  50 

Edward  Waters   100 

Below  Blunt  Point. 

Captain  Joseph  Hurleson   100 

Robert   Hutchins    100 

John  Southern 40 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt  500,  by  order  of  court. 

Morrice  Thomson 150 

John   Salford    100 

Pharrow  Flinton 150 

Lieut.  Giles  Allington   100 

William  Bentley 50 

Thomas  Godby 100 

The  Corporation  of  Elizabeth  City. 

Newports  News  ^ 1300 

Glebe   land  ^    100 

Mr.  Keyth 100 

John  Taylor    50 

John  Powell    1  SO 

Captain  \\'illiam  Tucker ISO 

Richard  Boulton SO 

John  Salford SO 

Robert  Salford  100 

Miles  Pricket    150 

John  Bush 300 

William  Inkham 1  SO 

Lieutenant  Lupo 350 

Elizabeth  Lupo SO 

Thomas  Spilman    100 

Edward  Hill   100 

Alexander   Mountney    SO 

William  Cole    100 

William  Brooks   100 

Glebe  Land  100 

William  Capp's  dividend  planted. 

Elizabeth  Dunthorn   SO 

William  Laudsdell  100 

William  Grany   200 

Mr.  Wm.  Clayborne   150 

I.  Gundy  150 

^This  was  the  plantation  of  Daniel  Gookin,  Esquire,  who  settled  there  with  a 
^ood  sized  company  about  November  22nd,  1621. 
'This  was  presumably  \\'ater's  Creek  Parish,  at  Newport  News. 
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Acres. 

Mary  Bauldin 100 

Thomas  Bauldin 200 

Mr.  Peter  Arondel 200 

Bartholomew  Haskins  100 

Capt.  Baughly  Croskaw 500 

Pamunkey  river. 

Thomas  Willoughby,  200  by  order  of  court. 

On  the  easterly  line  side  of  Northampton/  there  are  30,000  acres 
belonging  to  that  Company,  at  Elizabeth  City,-  planted,  and  1500 
acres  Common  land. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  main  river,  against  Elizabeth  City : 

Thomas  Willoughby^ 100 

Thomas  Chapman    100 

Thomas  Breewood 200 

John  Downin    100 

Capt.  William  Tucker^ 650 

John  Sipsey'"*   250 

Lieut.  Joseph  Cheesman 200 

EASTERN  SHORE. 

John  Flowces   Certain  others  have 

planted  there,  but  no  patents  have  been  granted  them.  The 
Company's^  and  the  Secretary's'^  tenants  were  also  seated  there, 
but  no  land  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  them,  as  in  the  other  four 
corporations."  ^ 

Acres. 
TOTAL. 

Proprietors 224 

Patent   5,460 

Planted    12,300 

By  order  of  court   1,000 

Acres    15,712  ^ 

"By  order  of  court",  meant  by  direction  of  the  board  of  managers,  or 
directors  of  the  Company  sitting  in  London.  "Patented",  we  suppose 
meant  granted  by  the  Governor  here  to  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Company  in  England. 

^  This  must  refer  to  Hampton  River,  Northampton  as  the  name  of  a  county  did 
not  occur  until  1643. 

"  This  must  be  some  Hundred  whose  name  is  now  lost. 

nVilloughby  Beach  and  Bay? 

*The  tract  known  later  as  Seawell's  Point? 

^  Also  on  Seawell's  Point. 

"The  Virginia  Company  of  London. 

'  Secretary  of  the  Colony. 

'  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  331. 

*  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  i,  p.  331;  McDonald  Papers,  310. 
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The  method  by  which  these  patents  were  granted  is  thus  pithily  told : 
"Dec.  1633.  The  Company's  Governor  used  to  grant  i)atents  here,  and 
after^  the  company  confirmed  them ;  and  after  their  dissolution,  the  King 
confirms  all  patents  made  in  their  time  agreeable  to  their  laws. 

"When  large  tracts  of  land  were  petitioned  for  and  the  Governor  and 
Council  were  willing  to  grant  it.  they  used  to  rccf)mmcnd  it  to  the  King's 
Commissioners  for  the  aiTairs  of  this  Colony  for  confirmation."  ^ 

*  Afterwards. 

^  I  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  552. 
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Abbot,  George,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 41,  218 

Abbott,  Lieutenant  Jeffrey,  136,  300 

Admiral,  92,  93 

Allegiance,  Oath  of,  12,  32,  804 

Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  I,  31, 
409 

Argall,  Captain  Samuel,  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, 1609,  discovered  a  more  direct 
route  from  Virginia  to  England,  84; 
conducted  Lord  Delaware  to  Vir- 
ginia, 114;  sent  with  commission 
against  War-ras-koy-acks,  125;  Lord 
Delaware's  comment  on  his  trading 
with  petty  kings,  131;  sails  to  West 
Indies,  134;  discovers  mines  of  anti- 
mony and  lead,  144;  sails  to  England 
with  Spanish  spies,  174,  175;  sails 
to  New  England  to  displant  French 
Colony  there,  190-193,  236-246; 
deals  with  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  242, 
303;  appointed  to  carry  out  plan  of 
"joint  stocks,"  311;  tyranny  of, 
393-402;  knighted,  590;  subsequent 
events  in  life,  746;  letter  from  the 
Company  to  Captain  Argall  and  to 
Lord  Delaware  about  Argall,  788 

Arianism,  283 

Arlington,  Lord,  387 

Arundel,  Thomas,  729 

Baffin,  William,  English  navigator,  304 

Baldwin,  Master,  653,  654 

Bancroft,  George,  brought  to  light  full 
account  of  First  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, 441 

Bargrave,  Captain  John,  first  person  to 
establish  a  private  plantation  in  Vir- 
ginia, 312 

Bargrave,  Rev.  Thomas,  210 

Berkley,  Maurice.  365,  member  of 
Council  resident  in  England 

Bermuda  City,  description  of,  158, 
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Bermuda  Islands,  84,  122,  144,  201, 
202,  224,  225 

Bible,  King  James  Version,  39 

Biencourt,  French  leader  in  Acadia,  239 

Black  Hodge,  559 

Blessing,  120,  137 

Blennerhasset,  379 

Blunt,  Humphrey,  117,  161 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  library 
named  after  him  at  Oxford,  206 

Bohun,  Dr.  Lawrence,  129,  565,  566 

Borghese,  Camillo,  head  of  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  177 

Boys,  John,  representative  of  Martin's 
Hundred,  448 

Bruster,  Captain  Edward,  commander 
of  Lord  Delaware's  Company,  108, 
109,  116;  sent  to  Falls,  126;  nar- 
rowly escapes  death,  128;  gains  con- 
venient place  for  fortification,  152; 
appeals  to  Company  concerning  tyr- 
anny of  Argall,  398,  399,  400 

Buck,  Rev.  Richard,  among  those 
wrecked  on  Sea  Adventure  in  Ber- 
mudas, 84,  210,  444,  746 

Burghley,  Lord,  prime  minister  of 
Elizabeth,  52 

Calendar,  Reformed,  old  and  new  style, 
407-408 

Calvert,  George,  Lord  Baltimore,  229, 
666,  722 

Capp,  William,  member  of  the  Council 
of  Virginia,  447 

Carey,  Robert,  First  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, 76 

Carew,  George,  First  Earl  of  Totness, 

393 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  275,  441 

Carr,  C.  T.,  Mr.,  his  article  in  explana- 
tion of  words  "according  to  our 
Manor  of  East  Greenwich,"  325,  328 

Cary,  Henry,  585 

Carr,  Robert,  Earl  of  Somerset,  First 
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Great  Favorite  of  James  I — married 
Lady  Essex,  36,  37,  40,  206 

Catholics,  6,  7,  12,  23,  39,  178,  184, 
185,  244,  423,427,  547,  569 

Causey,  Nathaniel,  653 

Cavendish,  Lord  William,  First  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  69,  70,  87;  estate  of, 
71;  duel  arranged  between  Warwick 
and  Cavendish,  657 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  member  of  Council 
of  Virginia,  334 

Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Prime 
Minister  of  James  I,  42,  43,  52,  66, 
168, 206 

Charles  I,  30,  226 

Charles  II,  227,  229,  244,  324,  386,  387 

Charles  V,  184 

Charles  IX,  185,  186 

Charles  City,  160,  655 

Charter  of  May  23,  1609,  11,  66;  mag- 
nitude of  grant,  73 ;  rights  of  private 
property  first  established  by  English 
under  this  charter,  306,  756 

Charter  of  April  10,  1606,  principle  of 
excluding  Roman  Catholics  asserted; 
right  of  settlement  granted  enter- 
prise called  First  Colony,  220;  con- 
cerning grants  of  land,  319 

Charter  of  March  6,  161 2,  to  acquire 
Bermudas,  224,  744 

Charter  of  November  28,  1618,  called 
the  Magna  Charta,  granted  by  Com- 
pany to  Colonists,  418 

Chester,  Captain  Anthony,  566 

Christian  IV,  king  of  Denmark,  45, 
185,  206 

Church,  the  Established,  206-219; 
Parish,  208-209;  description  of,  212; 
Colonial  Churches,  217;  restoration 
of,  218-219 

Claiborne,  William,  314,  389 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  229 
Colony,  first  from  London  attempted 
to  found  settlement  in  Virginia;  sec- 
ond   from   Plymouth   attempted   to 
found  settlement  in  Maine,  220 
Commons,  House  of,  40,  41,  426 
Company,    London,    seat    of   Virginia 
Company  whose  agents  were  in  Vir- 
ginia, 3,  4;  recorded  grants  of  land 


here,  origin  of  present  system  of  re- 
cording titles,  310 
Company,  Virginia,  5,  7,  18,  50;  re- 
sulted in  establishment  of  this  coun- 
try under  Charter  of  1609,  66;  legal 
designation,  66;  objects  of  those 
directing  movement  and  induce- 
ments offered,  67,  68;  places  of 
meeting,  68-69;  names  of  those  at- 
tending, 72;  James  I  hostility  to,  72; 
"Free  Brothers"  of,  74;  selection  of 
head  of  Company,  74;  coat-of-arms 
of,  77;  considers  abandoning  enter- 
prise, 151;  sells  Bermuda  Islands, 
225;  necessity  of  purchasing  lands 
from  Indians  denied  by  Company, 
307;  establishment  of  private  prop- 
erty, 308-334;  deed  books  destroyed 
at  time  of  overthrow,  1624,  438; 
attempt  of  Argall  and  Warwick  to 
gain  entire  control  of,  393-402 ;  end 
of  administration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  as  Treasurer,  428-432;  extant 
records  of,  438,  439,  796-803;  re- 
sults of  efforts  of  colonization  in 
1619,  544-546;  Company  attacked, 
678;  overthrown,  703;  those  in  au- 
thority during  life  of,  753,  754,  755 

Company,    Ohio   or   Loyal   Company, 

386 
Plymouth,  571 

Sommer  Islands,  202,  368,  558 
Transylvania,     formed     to     colonize 
Kentucky,   571 

Council,  King's  Privy,  32,  55;  officers 
of,  59-63;  seal,  64;  sends  letter  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  concerning 
French  colonies,  240;  suppressed  lot- 
teries, 281;  sends  children  to  Vir- 
ginia, 567,  568 

Court  of  High  Commission,  18,  30,  32, 
426 

Court  of  Star  Chamber,  18,  29,  30,  32, 
57,  65 

Coventry,  Thomas,  571,  726 

Coxendale,  158,  340,  341 

Culpeper,  Thomas  Lord,  Baron  of 
Thorsway,  386,  387,  388 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  next  to  Sir  Thomas 
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Gates  the  leading  founder  of  Vir- 
ginia, 138-143;  takes  new  course 
concerning  general  store,  155,  156, 
307;  punishes  Spanish  spies  in  Vir- 
ginia, 173-175;  defends  bounds  of 
Virginia,  236-246;  his  account  of 
events  leading  up  to  treaty  of  peace 
with  Powhatan,  250-257;  efficiency 
of  his  administration  praised  by 
Rev.  Whitaker,  263;  among  last  mil- 
itary exploits,  286;  departure  from 
Colony,  289,  291;  death,  1627,  548, 

745 

Danvers,  Sir  John,  550,  673 

Davis,  Captain,  103,  104,  105,  124,  152, 
154,  168 

De  Ayllon,  Lucas  Vasquez,  3 

Deliverance,  106,  107,  108,  112 

De  La  Wane,  117 

De  Quexos,  Pedro,  3 

Delaware,  Lord  (Thomas  West),  86, 
no,  114;  appointed  Governor  and 
Captain  General  of  Virginia,  114; 
builds  two  fortifications,  122;  sails 
to  Mevis  in  West  Indies  for  health, 
128,  130;  returns  to  England,  129, 
148;  death  of,  416-418 

Diana,  568 

Digby,  John,  741 

Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  87,  366,  698 

Discovery,  108,  144 

Don  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Acuna,  Count 
de  Gondomar,  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  England,  1613-1618,  46,  48,  76, 
174,  281,  426 

Don  Alonso  de  Velasco,  Spanish  Am- 
bassador in  England,  1611,  167,  170 

Doomsday  Book,  317,  318,  342 

Dowse,  Thomas,  126,  446 

Duke  of  York,  James  Stuart,  245 

Dutch,  240,  241,  245;  history  of  settle- 
ments, 236-246 

Each,  Captain,  365 

Earely,  Lieutenant,  121 

Earl    of    Southampton,    President    of 

London  Company,  87 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  20,  324 
Episcopal  clergy  at  time  of  Revolution, 

213 


Elizabeth,  662 

Events,    some     contemporary,  161 1, 

183;    1612,    206;    1613,   248;  1614, 

283;    1615,    288;    1616,  304;  1617, 

391;    1618,  423;    1619,   547;  1620, 

569;  1621,  581;  1622,  675;  1623, 
700;  1624,  728;  1625,  739 

Ferdinand,  of  Styria,  304,  391,  393, 
423 

Ferrar,  John,  Vice-President  of  Lon- 
don Company,  87 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  Vice-President  of 
London  Company,  75,  87,  365,  436, 

711,  747 

Fountaine,  Rev.  Peter,  262 

Forts,  1607-1633,  162-166;  Algar- 
noone,  loi,  103,  104,  105,  106,  118, 
142,  154,  161,  167;  Charles,  122, 
161;  Henrico,  153;  Laware,  126 

First  Planters,  1607,  83 

First  Supply,  1608,  84 

Flowerdieu,  Miss  Temperance,  85,  289 

First  Assembly  of  Virginia,  1619,  re- 
cords which  led  up  to  granting  of 
Great  Charter  lost,  440;  change  in- 
troduced now  formed  another  cham- 
ber, two  representatives  allowed 
from  each  town,  hundred  or  Par- 
ticular Plantation,  440;  members 
elected  to  Council,  441-443;  place 
of  meeting,  443-444,  451;  manner 
of  proceeding,  444-445,  450;  Bur- 
gesses, who  they  were  and  what  they 
represented,  445-450;  six  petitions, 
455)  457;  laws  drawn  out  of  the  in- 
structions given  by  His  Majesty's 
Council  of  Virginia  in  England  to 
Lord  Delaware,  460-465;  further 
laws,  465-470;  last  act  of  General 
Assembly,  472-474 

France,  236;  French  settlements,  sub- 
sequent history  of,  236-246 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  83,  84;  First  sole 
and  absolute  Governor  of  Colony; 
first  arrival  in  Virginia,  106-109; 
appointed  to  Council,  115;  return 
to  England,  121,  131,  134,  148; 
second  arrival,  150-154;  captures 
Ke-cough-tan,    149,    161,    196;    re- 
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turns  to  war  in  Holland  against 
Spain,  745;  death,  588,  746 

George,  437 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip,  35 

Glebe,  appendage  to  Parish,  209;  lost 
to  Church,  216-217 

Glover,  Reverend,  210 

Grants,  land,  form  of,  under  Company, 
315;  form  of  under  Crown,  316;  im- 
portance of  definite  boundaries,  330; 
dispute  over  Brandon,  331;  "grants 
from  the  king,"  332-2,33]  division 
into  four  great  tracts,  311;  officers 
of  Company  granted  land,  313-314; 
grants  in  1 731-1732,  377-378;  some 
land  grants  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, 806-813 

Graves,  Captain  Thomas,  447 

Great  Charter  of  Virginia  in  16 19, 
22s,  315,  442,  452 

Great  Fleet  of  1609,  84,  103 

Great  Shares  (original  shares),  307 

Greenville,  Sir  Richard,  566 

Gunpowder  Plot,  47 

Gustavus  Adolphus  II,  King  of  Swe- 
den, one  of  the  most  renowned  sup- 
porters of  Protestantism,   740 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  3,  70 

Hamor,  Ralph,  Secretary  of  Colony, 
84;  Discourse — account  of  condition 
of  Colony,  155,  256,  257;  visit  to 
Powhatan,  263;  description  of  Cox- 
endale,  340-341;  member  of  Council, 
442,  653,  746 

Hamor,  Thomas,  653 

Harrington,  John,  94 

Harrington,  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford, 247 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  355 

Hawes,  Nicholas,  193 

Henrico  City,  named  for  Prince  Henry, 
155;  description  of,  157,  158,  159, 
160,  196;  description  of  destruction 
in  Massacre,  655 

Henry,  Fort,  122 

Henry  IV,  King  of  France,  7,  248 

Henry,  Prince,  King  James  I's  Eldest 
Son,  39;  death,  39,  40,  206,  289 

Herbert,  Philip,  99 


Hercules,  114 

Higginson,  Captain  Robert,   166 

Hobart,  Sir  Henry,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  406 

Holland,  184,  245 

Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  60, 
282,  426 

Holdcrofts,  Captain,  122,  162 

Hughes,  Mr.  Lewis,  204 

Huguenots,  206 

Hundreds,  history  of,  335,  336;  reason 
for  formation  given  by  Sir  Edwin 
Sands,  337;  represented  in  Assembly 
until  1633;  first  established  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  in  161 1,  640;  best 
known — Bermuda  Hundred,  342; 
Shirley  Hundred,  birthplace  of  Ann 
Hill  Carter,  mother  of  General  Ro- 
bert E.  Lee;  Smith's  Hundred,  346- 
347;  Argall's  Hundred,  348-349; 
Hamor's  Hundred,  349;  Martin's 
Hundred,  350;  Flowerdew  Hundred, 
353;  Lawne's  Hundred,  354;  Berke- 
ley Hundred,  354-355;  comments  on 
hundreds  by  Tacitus,  355;  Black- 
stone,  366;  Edward  Ingle,  336,  339 

Hunt,  Reverend  Robert,  first  minister 
in  Colony,  210 

Hyde,  Edward,  First  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, 227,  228 


Indians — Accomacs,  362 ;  Debadeavon, 
king  of,  362;  refuses  to  join  Mas- 
sacre, 582,  648,  656 

Ap-pa-ma-tucks,  160,  665 

Ar-sa-hat-tocke,  town  north  side  of 
the  James,  156,  340 

Chanco,  convert  who  revealed  plot  of 
Massacre,  445,  646,  650,  651,  656 

Cher-o-kees,  749 

Chick-a-hom-inies,  123,  253,  257,  300, 
445,  419,  665 

Cho-a-poke,  234;  king  of  town  and 
tribe  of  Chaw-o-po 

I-o-tan,  672 

Jop-as-sus,  144,  197 

Ka-in-ta,  son  of  Sa-sen-ti-cum,  taken 
to  England,  loi,  104 

Ke-cough-ton,  town  four  miles  from 
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Algarnoone,  118,  121,  122,  149,  156, 

162,  285 
Kip-to-peke,  King  of  A-quo-han-ock, 

581  _ 
Kis-ki-ask,   town   south   side   of  the 

York  River,  164,  286,  749 
Kis-san-a-co-men,  governor  of  0-zi- 

nies,  301 
Machot,    where    Powhatan    lived    in 

1614,  149,  419 
Man-a-kins,  749 
Ma-man-a-hunt,  town,  300,  301 
Man-na-ho-acks,  749 
Mateponys,  672 
Mem-chumps,  141 
Na-cot-taw-tanks,  198 
Ne-mat-ta-now,  650 
Nen-e-mach-anew,   582,  649 
Non-so-what-i-cond,  252 
Na-menicus,  king  of  Paw-tuxent,  581 
Nansemond,  95,  139,  661 
0-can-a-ho-en,  157 
0-pa-chis-co,    uncle    of    Pocahontas, 

258 
0-pe-chan-ca-nough,  brother  of  Pow- 
hatan, 149,  165,  251,  303,  307,  395, 

419,  421,  422,  471,  647,  648,  650, 

665 
Opitchapan,  succeeded  Powhatan,  649 
0-zi-nies,  300,  302 
Pamunkey,  165;  0-pe-chan-ca-nough, 

king  of,  165;  650,  551,  664 
Pa-o-to-mack,  king  of  Potomacs,  132, 

195,   198  ^       ^ 

Pas-pa-he-ans,  tribe  six  or  seven  miles 

west  of  Jamestown,  120,  123 
Pas-pa-hegs,  123,  126,  313,  453,  472 
Pas-ptan-zie,  195;  town  on  Potomac, 

194,  198 
Pe-pis-co,    king    of    Tap-pa- jammas, 

234 
Pocahontas,    daughter   of   Powhatan, 

captured    by    Colonists,    193,    199; 

marriage  to  John  Rolfe,  1614,  258- 

261;     in    England,     292-298;     son, 

Thomas  Rolfe,  298;  death,  296 
Powhatan,  king  of  Indians,  100,  119, 

120,  122,  140,  149,  195,  385,  419-422 
Sa-sen-ti-cum,  king  of  War-ras-koy- 

ack,  149 


Shaw-a-nese,  749 

Tac-kin-e-kin-ta-co,  125,  149 

Tap-a-hannocks,  661 

Tas-san-tas-ses,  name  Indians  gave 
white  people  meaning  strangers,  253, 
257 

Tus-ca-ro-ras,  749 

Qui-oc-ko-site,  141 

War-rosquy-oke,  120,  661,  117,  125, 
149,  163,  286 

We-an-okes,  661 

Wo-chin-cho-punk,   126,   127 

Wer-o-com-o-co.  ancient  seat  of  em- 
pire moved  to  Orpax  in  161 1,  149 
Inquisition,  Spanish,  44,  183,  184,  425, 

427 
Instruments    of    destruction   used   by 

early  settlers,  87,  153 
Island,  Smith's,  194,  362 
Islands,  Sommer,  148,  202,  225,  275 

James  I,  King  of  England,  character- 
istics, 26,  27;  holds  first  Parliament, 
29;  immense  power  of,  36;  immoral- 
ity of  Court,  37,  45 ;  appoints  com- 
mission to  revise  English  translation 
of  Bible.  39;  writes  "The  True  Law 
of  Free  Monarchies,"  41,  42;  some 
refinements  of  his  Court,  44;  writes 
"Counterblast  to  Tobacco,"  47;  ig- 
norant lavishness  of,  47;  idea  of  be- 
ing a  King,  49;  hostility  to  Colony, 
72;  establishes  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, 207,  291;  additional  grant  to 
Company,  224;  grants  lotteries  for 
furthering  Virginia  voyage,  275;  ne- 
gotiates marriage  for  son  Prince 
Charles  with  Infanta,  391;  publishes 
"Book  of  Sports,"  161 7,  391;  exe- 
cutes Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  426;  legis- 
lative body  estabhshed  in  Virginia 
most  distasteful  to  him,  441 ;  ob- 
jects to  re-election  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sands,  549-550;  hates  Sir  Edwin 
Sands,  731;  death,  March  27,  1625, 

735-739 
Jamestown,   approved   as   appropriate 
location   for   Colony,   3;    object  in 
view  for  settlement,  4;   owners  of 
Jamestown   Island,   87;    owners   of 
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tracts  in  Jamestown,  88;  descrip- 
tion of,  90;  conditions  before  Lord 
Delaware's  arrival,  1609-1610,  91- 
104,  106;  Lord  Delaware  takes 
charge  at,  114;  plots  aimed  at  life 
of  Colony,  157;  records  of  Colony 
destroyed,  310,  438;  Hamor's  de- 
scription of  in  1612,  272;  first  legis- 
lative assembly  held  in  America  at 
Jamestown,  July  30,  1619,  418 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  215,  363,  380 

Jesuits,  186,  188 

Keith,  Rev.  George,  minister  of  Kis- 
ki-ack  Parish,  210 

Landowners,  Dale's  Gift  or  Smith's 
Island,  362;  Captain  Savage's  Gift 
from  Indians,  362;  Westover  Estate, 
363;  Shadwell,  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  363;  Indians  mortgage 
lands  to  English  in  1615,  364;  other 
landowners,  364-390,  806 

Lawne,  Captain  Christopher,  449 

La  Saussaye,  238 

Lawson,  John,  Surveyor-General  of 
North  Carolina,  writes  account  of 
Indians  there  in  1700,  593-646 

Leate-Nicholas,  724 

Limbrecke,  142,  143 

Limbry,  Francis,  168,  169,  170,  175 

Lords,  House  of,  41 

Lords  Proprietors,  227 

Lotteries,  275-282 

Louisiana  Territory,  246 

Louis  XIII,  King  of  France,  grants 
territory  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Florida  to  Madame  de 
Guercheville,  236,  333-334;  marriage 
of,  to  Anne,  Infanta  of  Spain,  248, 
288;  attains  his  majority,  284;  re- 
conciled with  Mother,  547;  estab- 
hshes  equal  rights  for  Catholics,  569 

Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  7 

Macocke,  Samuel,  210,  442 
Madison,  Captain,  661,  666 
Magazine  (general  storehouse  of  Com- 
pany), 5,  155,  307,  396,  422,  463 
Maidstown,  576 


Malinos,  Don  Diego,  142,  143;  descrip- 
tion of  Colony,  168,  170,  171,  173, 
281 

Massacre  of  1622,  Indians  on  Eastern 
Shore  refused  to  join  plot,  648;  Vir- 
ginians warned  but  did  not  seriously 
take  it,  648;  prologue  to  tragedy, 
650;  Chanco,  Indian  convert  reveals 
plot,  650,  651,  656;  the  massacre, 
652-654;  number  slain  in  several 
plantations,  654,  655;  precautionary 
measures  taken  after  massacre,  656; 
revenge  of  colonists,  661 

Mansfield,  Sir  Robert,  193 

Martin,  Richard,  278,  279,   280,  346, 

347,  359,  591 

Martin,  Captain  John,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal councilors,  83;  at  Jamestown, 
loi,  104;  nominated  master  of  the 
Battery  Works  for  Steel  and  Iron, 
116;  wounded  in  skirmish  against 
Nansemonds,  139;  sails  to  England, 
i43i  17s;  granted  land,  312;  deed  he 
was  forced  to  receive  in  place  of 
original  grant,  314;  case  of  Brandon, 
330;  question  as  to  whether  his  Bur- 
gesses should  have  any  place  in  the 
Assembly,  442,  452-454,  557;  con- 
tinues to  live  on  plantation  at  Bran- 
don, 744 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
182,  284,  424,  425,  521 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  20,  21,  23,  324 

Matthews,  Captain  Samuel,  665 

Mease,  Rev.  William,  210 

Meade,  Bishop,  384 

Ministers  in  charge  of  Churches  in 
Colony,  210,  211;  laws  made  under 
First  Assembly,  468-469 

Montague,  James,  307 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  7 

Negro,  origin  of  word,  history  and 
characteristics  of,  500-505;  canni- 
balism, 508;  Livingstone's  experi- 
ences in  Africa  as  described  by  his 
biographer  Chambliss,  507-516;  re- 
ligion of,  517-52;  brought  to 
Jamestown,  521;  characteristics  of 
those  brought  to  this  country,  523- 
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524;  trial  of  negro  slaves  in  Colony, 
531;  manumission  not  favored,  531; 
freeing  slaves,  532-533;  Act  to 
prohibit  further  importation  of 
slaves  in  October  5,  1778  and  Act 
allowing  emancipation  by  will  or 
deed,  May,  1782,  533,  537;  names 
of  negro  slaves,  533,  534;  two  insur- 
rections of  slaves,  one  in  1800, 
second  in  1831 — description  of  and 
effect,  534-536;  number  of  slaves 
owned  by  planters,  538-539;  end  of 
institution  of  slavery  and  present 
generation  of  negroes,  538-540;  laws 
in  Virginia  on  marriage  between 
white  and  colored  persons,  540-541 ; 
segregation  of  white  and  colored 
persons,  541-542;  Underwood  Con- 
stitution, July  6,  1869,  gives  right 
to  vote  to  negro  men,  389 

Newse,  Captain  Thomas,  545 

Newport,  Captain  Christopher,  Cap- 
tain of  Sea  Advenhire,  3,  83; 
wrecked  on  Bermudas,  93 ;  elected 
Vice-Admiral  in  Council,  116;  suc- 
ceeded Sir  George  Somers  as  Ad- 
miral of  Virginia,  148;  relations 
with  Powhatan,  268,  269,  270;  re- 
cognized by  Martin  as  leader  and 
Commander  of  Company  and  ships 
that  first  came  over,  278;  son,  John 
Newport,  366,  369;  appointed  one 
of  six  masters  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
744;  death  in  161 7  on  third  voyage 
to  India,  744 

Neuce,  Captain  William,  366 

Nicholls,  Richard,  245 

Ogilvie,  Father,  Jesuit  emissary,  32 

"Old  Virginia,"  331,  332 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  35,  36,  40,  248, 

288 

Palisades,  1607-1633,  164-165;  after 
Massacre  of  1622  law  made  that 
every  house  should  be  palisaded 
against  the  Indians,  164 

Parker,  270,  272 

Parliament,    "addled"    Parliament    of 


James  I,  49,  283;  four  in  reign  of 
James  I;  first  Parliament  in  Vir- 
ginia, 1619,  440 

Patience,  108 

Paulett,  Rev.  Robert,  211 

"Particular  Plantations,"  1619-1623, 
258,  265-266 

Pawlett,  Captain  Thomas,  449 

Peachum,  Edmund,  48 

Percy,  Captain  George,  comment  on 
Captain  John  Smith,  17;  one  of 
"First  Planters,"  83;  his  "True  Re- 
lation," 91,  98,  122-127,  135-137; 
first  administration  as  President, 
100-105;  appointed  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, 128,  131;  second  administra- 
tion, 135-137;  leaves  Virginia,  189- 
192;  death  in  1632,  192 

Percy,  Henry,  Ninth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, 91,  189 

Philip  II,  183,  184,  185 

Philip  III,  King  of  Spain,  6,  8,  43,  50, 
68,  172,  183,  278,  570 

Phittiplace,  Captain  William,  102 

Pilgrims,  11,  402 

Polentine,  John,  446 

Poole,  Robert,  471 

Pope  of  Rome,  8,  9,  21,  177 

Pope  Clement  VIII,  177 

Pope  Paul  V,  177,  178,  181 

Pope  Stephen,  11,  180 

Pope  Nicholas  VI,  80 

Powell,  Captain  Nathaniel,  127,  made 
Member  of  Council  of  Virginia,  422; 
killed  in  Massacre  of  1622,  652,  653, 
661 

Powell,  Captain  William,  first  told  by 
Pace  of  plot  to  massacre  colonists, 

445 

Pory,  John,  writer  of  distinction  and 
member  of  Parliament,  86;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Virginia  and 
member  of  Council,  442;  report  of 
proceedings  of  first  General  Assem- 
bly, 444-445;  450-474;  580-581; 
death  in  1636,  746 

Pountis,  John,  Vice-Admiral  of  Vir- 
ginia, 545,  579;  member  of  Council, 
648 

Puttocke,  Lieutenant,  127,  135 
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Protestants,  6,  7,  18,  39,  47,  178,  184, 

244,  423,  427 
"Quo    Warranto"    proceeding    against 
Company,  557,  713,  718 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  3,  35,  40,  148,  187, 
278,  296,  391,  426 

Ratcliffe,  Captain  John,  83,  loi,  102 

Rayner,  Marmaduke,  573 

Reformation,  6,  7,  393 

Revenge,  566 

Rivers — Chick-o-hock-i  later  named 
Delaware  for  Lord  Delaware,  133; 
James,  156;  Pamunkey,  149,  205; 
Nansemond,  141,  156;  Pembroke, 
now  Rappahannock,  194,  196;  York, 
196 

Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  87,  204,  402, 
429,  521,  657 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  288 

Rolfe,  John,  arrival  from  England,  85, 
86,  259;  returns  to  England  with 
wife  Pocahontas,  175;  account  of 
population  in  Colony,  285;  land- 
owner, 365;  his  "Relation,"  442; 
killed  in  Massacre,  296 

Rolfe,  Henry,  296;  Thomas,  296,  298 

Rossingham,  Ensign  Edward,  449,  454 

Rudolph  II,  185,  206 

Sands,  Sir  Edwin,  member  of  Council, 
50,  70,  87,  337,  402,  429;  Adminis- 
tration of,  435-437;  why  he  was 
not  re-elected,  549-551;  King  James' 
hatred  incurred,  731-734 

Sands,  Sir  Edwin,  Jr.,  Sir  Samuel  and 
Mr.  George,  163,  414,  661 

Savage,  Sir  Thomas,  198,  362,  557,  573 

Sea  Adventure,  151,  201 

Selden,  John,  97 

Shefheld,  Lord  Edward,  First  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  277,  314,  364,  403 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  445-446 

Shelley,  Walter,  448 

Shirley,  Sir  Robert,  206 

Sicklemore,  Lieutenant,  loi,  102 

Sidney,  Sir  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, 34 

Sigismund  III,  King  of  Poland,  foe  of 
Protestantism,  186,  187 

Slaves,  origin  of  and  history  of  insti- 


tution of  slavery  in  various  coun- 
tries, 476-486;  Christianity  resulted 
in  ameliorating  condition  of  and 
brought  about  decline,  487;  transi- 
tion of  slavery  into  serfdom,  488; 
rivalry  of  religion  and  race  doomed 
multitudes  of  civilized  people  to 
slavery,  489-490;  discovery  of 
America  caused  revival  of,  490-496; 
first  Englishman  to  engage  in  slave 
trade.  Captain  John  Hawkins,  496; 
trade  in  England  first  granted  to 
companies,  later  free  to  all  British 
subjects,  496;  slave  trade  reached 
utmost  extension  shortly  before  War 
of  American  Independence,  497; 
Bible  does  not  condemn  slavery, 
524-526;  slavery  in  Virginia,  527- 
529;  Indians  as  slaves,  526,  527,  529 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  Treasurer  of  the 
Colony,  68,  73;  sends  shipping  and 
provisions  to  Colony,  151;  land- 
owner— his  Hundred,  346;  grants 
given  in  recognition  of  services  to 
the  Company,  363-364;  concerning 
tyranny  of  Argall,  398;  end  of  ad- 
ministration, 428-432;  death,  738 

Smith,  Captain  John,  5,  17,  92,  100, 
161,  292,  293,  294,  659,  744-745 

Smith,  Captain  Roger,  163 

Soccage,  free  and  common,  308,  309, 
317;  socomen,  317,  318 

Somers,  Sir  George,  wrecked  on  Sea 
Advenkire  in  Bermudas  and  reaches 
Virginia,  106,  107,  112,  113;  sent 
again  to  Bermudas,  122,  144,  148; 
death,  275 

Sophia  of  Hanover,  granddaughter  of 
James  I,  53 

Southampton,  Lord,  277,  314,  364,  435 

Spain,  3,  8,  226,  236 

Spaniards,  121,  142,  143,  157,  241,  281; 
spies  in  Virginia,  167-171 ;  attack  our 
vessel  in  1620,  559 

Spelman,  Henry,  came  to  Virginia  in 
Great  Fleet  of  1609,  84;  kept  pris- 
oner by  Jop-as-sus  at  Pasp-tan-zie 
for  more  than  a  year  and  finally 
ransomed  by  Argall,  144,  198;  his 
"Relation"  in  Virginia,  144;  account 
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of  capture  of  Pocahontas,  198-202; 

before  General  Assembly,  470-471; 

death,  663 
Spence,  Ensign  William,  flag-bearer  at 

Jamestown,  445 
Steukley,  Lewis,  296 
Strachey,  William,  84,  115,  116,  746 
Stuart,  Lady  Arabella,  288 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  245 
Supremacy,  Oath  of,  12,  451,  452 
Swift,  Ensign,  195 

Theobalds,   favorite   resident   of   King 

James  I,  45,  727 
Thorpe,  George,  first  superintendent  of 

College  at  Henrico  City,  545,  650, 

652 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  226 
Treaties  of  Peace  with  Indians,  1614, 

250;  conditions  of,  254 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain,  1604,  42; 

between  Spain  and  Portugal,   161 2, 

205 
Trial,  189 

Treasurer,  396,  401,  521 
Tucker,  Captain  William,  446,  665 
Tucker,  Captain  Daniel,  102,  104,  364, 

366 
Turner,  Mrs.  trial  of,  35 
Twine,  John,  Clerk  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, 450 

Underwood  Constitution,  July  6,  1869, 
right  to  vote  given  to  negro  men,  389 

Virginia,  108,  117 

Villiers,  George,  36;  made  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  41;  portrait,  42; 
King's  favorite,  288,  426,  738 

Virginia,  founded  by  Episcopalians, 
10;  size  of,  220-222,  223,  224;  first 
loss  of  territory,  225;  second  loss, 
226;  third  and  fourth  loss,  227;  fifth 
loss,  229;  sixth  loss,  seventh  and 
eighth  loss,  230;  description  of  by 
Whitaker,  232;  first  and  second 
maps  of,  222;  maximum  of  claim, 
223;  boundaries  defended  by  Dale 
and  Argall,  236-246;  division  into 
four  Great  Corporations,  1619,  341; 
descent     from     Commonwealth     to 


State,  390;  coins  used  during  Col- 
onial period,  409-415;  first  Parlia- 
ment, 440 

Von  Ranke,  178,  179,  186 
War,  Thirty  Years',  7,  8,  423,  547,  570 
Ward,  Captain  John,  312,  450,  451 
Washington,  George,  375,  379,  390 
Waters,  Captain  Edward,  84 
Webb,  Captain  George,  163,  285 
Weinman,   Sir  Ferdinando,   elected  to 

Council,  116,  122 
Weissberg,  Battle  of,  570 
West,  Captain  Francis,  attempts  settle- 
ment  at   Falls,    98;    came   over  in 
"Second     Supply";     settlement     at 
Falls  a  failure  but  marked  beginning 
of  end  of  Captain  Smith  in  Virginia, 
100,   139;   estate  of  Westover  laid 
out,  363;  made  member  of  Council, 
442;  subsequent  events,  746-747 
West,  Thomas — see  Lord  Delaware 
West,     Captain    William,     123,     128; 
John,  364,  661,  Nathaniel,  364,  665, 
brothers  ofXord  Delaware;  Henry, 
353,  nephew  of  Lord  Delaware 
Westphalia,  Treaty  of,  7 — Victory  for 

Protestants,  landmark  in  history 
Whitaker,    Rev.    Alexander,    came    to 
Virginia  in   161 1   with  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,   86;    account  of   Sir  Thomas 
Dale's    excursions    among    Indians, 
140;  chooses  parsonage,  158;  Poca- 
hontas   when    kidnapped    believed 
taken  to  Dale  and  Whitaker,  197; 
description  of  Virginia  in  1613,  232- 
235;    instructs    Pocahontas    in    the 
Christian  religion,  259,  efficiency  of 
Sir   Thomas   Dale's   administration, 
263;  put  in  charge  of  Guest  House, 
580 
Wickham,  Rev.  William,  210,  285,  442 
Williamsburg,  165,  310 
Woodnorth,  549,  557,  571,  572 
"Worthy  Undertakers",  148,  435 
Wriothesley,   Henry,    Earl   of   South- 
ampton,    555;     administration     of, 

555-699 
Wyatt,  Sir  Francis,  Governor  in  1621, 
574-575;  647,  648,  747 
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Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  575 
Wyatt,  Rev.  Hawte,  575 
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Yeardley,  Captain,  later  Sir  George, 
wrecked  on  Sea  Adventure,  84;  com- 
mands Sir  Thomas  Gates'  Company, 
116;  also  Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
Charles,  162;  deputy  Governor  and 
Deputy  Marshall,  285;  299-303; 
marriage  to  Miss  Temperance  Flow- 


erdew,  289;  successor  to  Argall,  312, 
394;  interest  in  Smith's  Hundred, 
347;  granted  land,  364;  again  Gov- 
ernor, 405;  revenge  on  Indians,  661 ; 
death  in  1627,  745 


Zouche,  Edward  Lord  Zouche,  256,  577 
Zuniga,   Spanish  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, 167,  174 
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